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Preface to the Seventh Edition 


N this edition the statistical and other information 
has, so far as possible, been brought down to the 
present time, and, in response to suggestions that 
have been made, a new chapter has been added which 
deals with the working of Local Option in the various 
States of the American Union, and in some other 
countries. 

One of the present writers visited the United States 
and Canada last year (1899) for the purpose of examin- 
ing, upon the spot, the operation of the more important 
legislative experiments there in force for the regulation 
or suppression of the drink trade. He observed the 
working of Local Option in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Canada; High Licence in the State of New York, 
and the Dispensary System in South Carolina. He 
also made a careful study of Prohibition in the States 
of Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. The present 
edition embodies much of the information thus ob- 
tained. 

Personal examination confirmed the statements 
made in former editions of this book as to the working 
of these different systems. But inasmuch as the 
literature upon the operation of the Prohibition laws 
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ceases at or about the year 1893, the opportunity has 
been taken to bring the information down to date. 

The new evidence, it will be seen, includes maps 
of six Prohibition towns, including the three largest 
towns in Maine and the two largest towns in New 
Hampshire, showing in each case the number, position, 
and character of the places where drink is regularly 
on sale, while typical photographs of the exteriors and 
interiors of the saloons are also supplied. If, as the 
present writers believe, the evidence now given is 
decisive as to the non-existence of Prohibition, apart 
from the Statute book, in the urban centres of the 
Prohibition States investigated, a question of great 
interest arises as to the real significance of the fact. 

It is sometimes said that as the policy of State Pro- 
hibition finds small support in this country, where the 
proposal is chiefly one for Local Veto, the experience of 
the Prohibition States can be of little value to us. 
The practical and all-important lessons which may be 
gathered from the experience of the Prohibition States 
are, however, as we proceed to show, unaffected by this 
difference. A study of temperance legislation in the 
United States brings out two striking facts. On the 
one hand is seen the gradual abandonment of State 
Prohibition and the non-enforcement of its provisions 
in the cities in which it nominally remains in force. 
On the other hand we see the rapid extension of some 
form of Local Option—its adoption being attended 
with a large measure of success. 

Why is State Prohibition being abandoned while 
Local Option is so widely accepted ? 
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The full answer to this question has probably as 
much significance for us as for the people in the 
United States. One reason why State Prohibition has 
broken down is because under it a prohibitory policy 
may be imposed upon a reluctant community,—a 
contingency less likely to occur under Local Option. 


But this explanation only throws the question one 
step further back. The crucial and ultimate question 
is this: What are the communities that are unwilling 
to accept Prohibition? ‘There can be no doubt as to 
the reply. It is the populous urban centres. 

The facts presented in the new chapter on Local 
Option bring out this point with remarkable clearness. 
Local Option is relatively successful because its appli- 
cation, in the form of prohibition, has been, with few 
exceptions, confined to rural districts or to small urban 
populations. The apparent exceptions to this runle—a 
rule which appears to be of almost universal applica- 
tion not only in America, but throughout other lands 
—are, when examined, found to confirm it. The 
public-house can be successfully suppressed in a ward 
or suburb of a town when there is in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the prohibition area what in this volume 
is called a ‘safety-valve.” The officials of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, for example, 
clearly recognise that it is the close proximity of 
Boston which makes Prohibition possible in its subur- 
ban towns, such as Cambridge, Somerville, Chelsea, 
etc. 

What then is the bearing of these facts upon the 
policy of Local Veto as advocated in this country ? 
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If the sphere of its successful operation is likely to be 
substantially the same as that of Local Option in the 
States,! the answer is clear, that in the United King- 
dom Local Veto will probably be adopted with success 
in many rural districts, in some small towns, and in the 
wards and suburbs of certain cities, but that there is 
no probability of its being generally applied tothe great 
urban centres within any period which practical re- 
formers will care to contemplate. Experience alone 
can determine the exact sphere of its operation in this 
country, and no legislative limit should be placed upon 
its application. Definite results will be most quickly 
reached by giving full liberty to localities to test the 
question for themselves. But while there may be a 
border region between the rural districts and the larger 
towns in which it may be impossible beforehand to 
draw the line marking the limits beyond which Local 
Veto will not succeed, the evidence from the United 
States, and from other countries, appears to be decisive 
that Local Veto will not solve the problem of intem- 
perance in the great urban centres. 


If, then, at the present stage of social evolution, 
Prohibition is impossible in the large towns, nothing 


1 Some writers have urged that prohibitory legislation in 
cities would be more likely to answer in the United Kingdom 
than in America. There seems, however, to be little ground for 
this view. It is to be noted that temperance sentiment is much 
more advanced in the United States than in this country, that 
the per capita consumption of alcohol in the States is little 
more than one-half of ours, and that the Americans have shown 
themselves more willing than ourselyes to adopt stringent 
temperance legislation, 
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but disappointment and arrest of progress can result 
from any policy which, ignoring the fact, fails to 
adapt remedial agencies to actual existing conditions. 
The present writers are convinced that, in the interests 
of temperance reform, an important step will have 
been taken when the true sphere of Local Option has 
been clearly established. It is for this reason that so 
much space has been given in the present edition to 
the chapters which seek to throw light upon this 
important inquiry. 


May, 1900. 
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Preface to the First Edition 


HE primary object of this volume is to consider 
the question of Temperance legislation in its 
relation to the general social problem. It will be 
the purpose of the early pages to answer some of the 
questions which at the outset confront any inquirer 
who seeks to obtain a true insight into the Temperance 
problem, e.g.: What is the actual condition of this 
country with regard to intemperance, as compared with 
past years and with other countries? How does the 
consumption of alcohol in this country compare with 
that of the United States and other English-speaking 
lands? What is the effect of climate upon drinking 
usages? Is the per capita consumption of alcohol in 
nations living within certain climatic zones and in 
certain stages of economic progress a constant quantity, 
or is it directly amenable to Temperance teaching and 
to wise and strong public law? These questions, or 
most of them, admit of explicit answers. But there 
are others of equal importance which open out lines 
of inquiry of great interest, but of greater difficulty. 
What proportion, for instance, of the national drink 
bill of 150 millions belongs to the working classes? 
What is their average weekly family expenditure 
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upon drink? And what relation does this drink 
expenditure bear to the average family earnings? If 
these inquiries cannot be answered with scientific 
accuracy, it is believed that estimates may be given in 
which the margin of possible error is so limited as not 
to affect the practical deductions which the figures 
suggest. Whether the larger or the smaller of any 
careful estimates be accepted, the proportion of the 
family earnings expended upon drink is so great as 
necessarily to affect the whole conditions of life, and 
the possibilities of achieving a higher civilization. 

The present writers are fully conscious that Temper- 
ance is no universal panacea. ‘There are pressing 
economic questions which it cannot solve. But they 
hold that apart from Temperance the social problem 
will remain insoluble. For surely intelligence, fore- 
thought, and self-restraint on the part of the people 
themselves are essential factors in all social reform. 
The greatest of all needs in the struggle for progress 
is the need of strong men in the people’s ranks. 

No attempt is made in this volume to discuss physio- 
logical questions relating to the place and effect of 
alcohol. The writers base their proposals upon the 
broad and indisputable positions, that the present con- 
sumption of alcohol in this country is excessive, and 
ought to be reduced; and that the force of law and of 
local arrangement should favour sobriety rather than 
intemperance. : 

The experience to be gained from other countries 
forms the subject of one section of this work, in which 
important legislative experiments made on the Conti- 
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nent of Europe and in the United States are reviewed. 
Happily, in some cases the experiments have been con- 
ducted for a sufficient length of time to enable the 
results to be accurately measured, and the experience 
so gained is of great value. The failures are perhaps 
as instructive as the successes. We know far better 
than we did fifty years ago what is and what is not 
possible. 


The inquiry here attempted resolves itself, finally, 
into two main questions: What in this age and in this 
country are the causes which create intemperance? 
and what are the influences which can be brought to 
bear in counteracting it? In the consideration of the 
first of these questions, the present writers have not 
been unmindful of the effect of climate, of race, of 
heredity, of drinking usages, of the character of the 
liquor consumed, of the absence of facilities for 
healthful recreation, and of the combined and power- 
ful influence of past and of existing laws. They have 
sought also, as a matter of the first moment, to 
present a true picture of the conditions under which 
vast numbers of our countrymen live. Without a 
vivid realization of these conditions it is easy to 
ignore many of the elements of fascination in the 
public-house, and to overlook agencies which must be 
brought into play to counteract its influence. 

The agencies which make for Temperance fall into 
two main divisions—those which are of a restrictive or 
controlling character, and those which seek to dry up 
the springs from which intemperance flows. For the 
sake of convenience they may be spoken of as the 
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“ restrictive’? and the “constructive” agencies. To 
the former class belong such measures as a reduction 
by statute in the number of licensed houses, and a 
shortening of the hours of sale. The importance of 
proposals of this kind has received general acceptance. 
But far less thought has hitherto been given to the 
provision of constructive agencies. It is true that the 
Temperance value of all elevating influences, such as 
education, has been recognised, and there have been 
both personal and associated efforts to provide better 
recreation than that which the public-house offers. 
But the question in its wider aspects has not yet been 
taken up as a matter of high national concern, too 
vast and too important to be left to private enter- 
prise. 

In making proposals for Temperance legislation, it 
would be foolish to ignore the enormous strength of 
the liquor trade, the magnitude of its vested interests, 
and the degree in which these interests permeate 
British society. Were it not that moral forces are 
ultimately stronger than selfish interests, one might 
despair of success. But the time when the moral 
forces shall assert their supremacy will depend upon 
the practical wisdom, as well as upon the zeal, of the 
friends of Temperance. Union is essential to success, 
and the help of all possible allies must be secured. 
This proposition may seem elementary and self- 
evident, but it is one that has hitherto had little place 
in the councils of the Temperance party. To giveonly 
one illustration. It has been shown that the agencies 
which make for Temperance must be both restrictive 
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and constructive. These agencies often appeal to 
different orders of mind. Broadly, the restrictive 
agencies appeal most strongly to those who are 
occupied with direct Temperance work ; while the con- 
structive agencies hold the first place with those who 
are concerned with the wider aspects of society as 
a whole, the general conditions of city life, the 
wretchedness of the highly-rented room, and the 
dreariness of existence to multitudes of workers. 
Both classes of agencies are essential to success, but 
hitherto the representatives of the two schools have 
failed to unite. Now it requires no special gift of 
reasonableness for those who value the restrictive 
agencies to agree among themselves, nor for those who 
value the constructive agencies to agree among them- 
selves. But what is now wanted is the wider outlook, 
the statesmanship quick to discern the full strength 
of the forces which may be marshalled on the side of 
Temperance, and the practical sagacity to bring about 
a working union. A just appeal may be made to both 
bodies of reformers to unite for a common end. To 
those who place their confidence in restrictive agencies 
it may be pointed out that even if these were enacted 
to an extent beyond anything that appears probable 
in the near future, there must still remain a great 
volume of trade outside the reach of these restrictions. 
This will be especially the case in the large towns, 
where the trade, if carried on as at present, will con- 
tinue to be disastrous to the public weal. A scheme 
of policy which makes no allowance for this covers 
only a portion of the ground, and obviously needs to be 
b 
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supplemented. Those, on the other hand, who attach 
little value to restrictive agencies may be reminded 
that public opinion has rejected the theory of free 
licensing, that some restriction is universally held 
to be necessary, that the sphere of wise restriction 
cannot be determined by a priori considerations, but 
must be arrived at by experience, and that definite 
results will be reached the most quickly by giving 
large liberty to the localities to carry out experi- 
ments. ; 

It is now twenty-eight years since Mr. Bruce, on 
behalf of the Government of which he was a member, 
' brought forward a comprehensive measure of licensing 
reform. It may be assumed that the Ministry of that 
day recognised the need for such legislation, and 
deemed that the country was prepared to accept it. 
But the Bill failed to become law, and, in the period 
that has since elapsed, the growing Temperance senti- 
ment of the country has been unable to do more than 
secure the adoption of minor reforms. Are these 
"years in the wilderness to be indefinitely prolonged, or 
may not the hope be entertained that the different 
sections of the Temperance party, and all who are 
anxious to stay the plague of drunkenness, will hence- 
- forth seek for grounds of united action, and by honour- 
able co-operation and wise compromise obtain a general 
advance upon the lines of progress ? 

In the suggestions they have made, the writers have 
not included many minor reforms which rightly 
receive support, believing that, whilst the Temperance 
party should continue to press for these, the urgent 
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need of the present time is to secure legislation which 
will give full opportunity for the progressive appli- 
cation of Temperance sentiment to the varied needs of 
localities in accordance with local public opinion. If 
communities possessed this power, reforms which are 
now long delayed and difficult of realization would 
be accomplished with comparative ease. Progress is 
almost indefinitely retarded when the most forward 
places have to wait for the most backward. ‘Bir- 
mingham and Dorset should not be made to walk 
abreast.” 

There can be little doubt that if Temperance reform 
is to advance upon the ordinary lines of social 
progress in this country, it must do so by giving the” 
localities a large measure of self-government in rela- 
tion to the drink traffic, and, subject to the observance 
of a few conditions to be laid down by Parliament, 
everything is to be gained by the grant of such 
liberty. The public opinion of the large towns, with 
their intelligence and municipal spirit quickened by 
the possession of power to deal effectively with 
intemperance, will shape itself in definite forms. 
But there must be a real liberation of the local 
forces. 

The unreasonable limitations which now curtail the 
power of communities in dealing with the drink 
question must be removed. Public-spirited citizens 
will then find a new field for the fruitful exercise 
of their activities, and the practical sagacity of a 
practical race will be brought freely to bear upon a 
difficult but not insoluble problem. 

March, 1899. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Statement of the Problem 


a HE most remarkable instance of a combined 

movement in society which history perhaps 
will be summoned to record is that which, in our 
own days, has applied itself to the abatement of 
intemperance.” 

The movement of which De Quincey thus wrote 
originated in 1826. From very small beginnings it. 
_ has grown during seventy years to its present magni- 
tude. No other social propaganda of the century has 
called forth so much unselfish effort, or enlisted so 
numerous a body of workers. The meetings for the 
promotion of Temperance held every week throughout 
the United Kingdom probably exceed the aggregate of 
those for all other social and political objects. 

Nor has the result in many directions been dispro- 
portionate to the efforts put forth. The change in 
social customs since the hard-drinking days described 
by Sir George O, Trevelyan, in his Harly History of 
Charles James Fox, amounts to a revolution. “ These 
were the days . . .. when Rigby, the Paymaster 
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of the Forces, had only one merit, that he drank fair. 
He used brandy as the rest of the world used small 
beer. Lord Weymouth, grandson of Lord Carteret, 
had more than his grandfather’s capacity for liquor, 
and a fair portion of his abilities. He constantly 
boozed till daylight, even when a Secretary of State. 

‘They tell me, Sir John,’ said George III. 
to one of his favourites, ‘that you love a glass 
of wine.’ ‘Those who have so informed your Majesty,’ 
was the reply, ‘have done me great injustice; they 
should have said a bottle.’ Two of the friends of 
Philip Francis, without any sense of having per- 
formed an exceptional feat, finished between them a 
gallon and a half of champagne and burgundy, a 
debauch which in this unheroic age it almost makes 
one ill to read of.” 

Compulsory drinking usages have now been done 
away with. It is evidence of the advance in public 
sentiment on the question that within a recent year’ 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York have both 
invited the attention of the clergy to the claims of 
the Temperance movement, while Lord Wolseley, as 
Commander-in-Chief, has published an official Memo- 
randum on the subject to the officers and men in 
the Army. The altered estimate of the physiological 
effect of alcohol is seen in the writings of many 
eminent physicians, as well as in the general usage of 
the medical profession. But the extraordinary fact 
remains that the per capita consumption of alcohol in the 
United Kingdom is greater than it was in 1840, when 
the Temperance reformation was in its infancy. 

Thus the per capita consumption of alcoholic liquor 


* 1897-8. - 
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in the United Kingdom in 1840, as compared with 
1899, was as follows :— 


1840. 1899. 
(Gallons.) (Gallons.) 
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If the figures are reduced to a basis of Proof Spirit 1 
(50 per cent. alcohol), the result is as follows :— 


Gallons of Proof Spirit.? 
1840 per capita consumption . .. . 389 
1890 Siig - eter 448 


Or, to adopt a familiar method of comparison, the 
expenditure per head of the population upon alco- 
holic drinks was in 1840, £2 18s. 10d., and in 1899, 
£3 19s. 114d. 

That this increase in consumption is not due to the 
selection of exceptional years will be seen from the 
subjoined table, and by reference to the more detailed 
figures given in the Appendix, 


! The Spirits (Strength Ascertainment) Act, 1818 (58 Geo. ITI. 
c. 28), defines “ Proof Spirit” to be that which, at a temperature 
of 51°, weighs 32 parts of an equal measure of distilled water. 
A gallon of proof spirit contains, approximately, 50 per cent. of 
alcohol.—Board of Trade Return, No. 408 (1897). 

2 The calculation is made on the ordinary basis that Wine 
contains 30 per cent., and Beer 10 per cent. of Proof Spirit. 
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Equivalent in 


YEARS, Proof Spirit.! 
(Gallons.) ; 
ESTE oe. 5 OP tree Neary feo a3 
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It will thus be seen that the increase in the per 
capita consumption of alcohol from 1841-45 to 1891-95 
amounted to nearly three-fourths of a gallon of proof 
spirit. The highest figures were reached in 1876 
(when the effects of the great wave of commercial 
prosperity which marked the seventies were at their 
height), when the per capita consumption rose to 4°89 
gallons of proof spirit. With the subsidence of the 
commercial “ boom ” the consumption at once declined, 
but only to a point that was still slightly above what 
may be called the normal figures of the ante-1870 
period. During the present decade, however, they 
have again steadily risen, until the consumption in 


' The calculation is made on the ordinary basis that Wine 
contains 30 per cent., and Beer 10 per cent, of Proof Spirit. 
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1899 was higher than it had been for a period of 
twenty-one years. 

But a per capita consumption which is estimated 
upon the basis of the entire population is obviously 
misleading, since it takes no account of (1) the number 
of abstainers, and (2) the number of children. Nor 
does it take into account the difference in the quantity 
of alcohol consumed by women as compared with men. 
In order, therefore, to estimate the per capita con- 
sumption of the actual consumers of alcohol, it will 
be necessary to make allowance for these. It is, un- 
fortunately, impossible to ascertain the exact number 
of adult teetotalers in the United Kingdom; but 
taking the lowest of the estimates usually given as 
the basis of calculation, it is probably safe to assume 
that the number of the non-drinking class (ée., tee- 
totalers and practical abstainers) in the United King- 
dom above the age of 15 is at least three millions. 
If we add to these the number of children under 
15 years of age, who represent 35 per cent. of the 
entire population, or fourteen million persons, the 
total number of the non-drinking class may be esti- 
mated at seventeen million persons, thus reducing the 
number of actual consumers of alcohol to twenty-three 
millions.* 

1 This estimate, although arrived at independently, is con- 
firmed by an estimate made by Professor Leone Levi in 1872. 
In a paper read before the Royal Statistical Seciety in March of 
that year, Professor Levi estimated the number of consumers 
of alcohol in 1870 at 17,500,000, or 56 per cent. of the total 
population. On this basis of calculation the number of con- 
sumers in 1899 would be 22,713,000, and the per capita con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors :— 
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If, then, we divide the total quantity of intoxicants 
consumed in 1899 by this number, it will be seen that 
the average per capita consumption of intoxicating 
liquors in that year by the actual consumers of alcohol 
was as follows :— 


Beer jon aie ne tists (Db c Lens, 
Fe 9b 7 agngee, omen womans FS bes 
Wola es a ie es 
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But it must be remembered that more than one- 
half of the twenty-three millions referred to are 
women, who, it is safe to assume, do not drink on an 
average more than half the quantity consumed by 
men. Allowing for this, the per capita consumption 
of the twenty-three millions of actual consumers 
would be as follows :— 


Men. Women. 
Beer’. .' 76° gallons...” 38." gallons: 
Spirits. 20, oo, ROE bee 
Wine Ones sede WG arer tas 


Hiven this does not exhaust the significance of the 
figures, for it must be remembered that no allowance 
is made in them for paupers, prisoners, etc. 

If we reduce the per capita consumption, as shown 
above, to a basis of absolute alcohol, the result is as 
under :— 


ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 
Men . . . . 522 gallons, or 835 fluid ounces, 
Women} v4. 0) ‘BIBL ais or 417 __,, 


) 


This gives a daily average of 2°29 fluid ounces of 
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absolute alcohol for every male consumer, and 1:14 
fluid ounces for every female consumer—a quantity 
that is clearly greatly excessive.! 


EXPENDITURE UPON DRINK. 


It is not here proposed to discuss the physiological 
aspect of the Temperance question, but the figures of 
alcohol consumption have a grave economic import- 
ance which no student of social and economic questions 
can afford to ignore. 


In 1899, for example, the total expenditure on 


alcoholic beverages in the United Kingdom amounted 
to £162,163,474,? a sum equal to— 


(1) Nearly one-and-a-half times the amount of the 
national revenue, or 

(2) All the rents of all the houses and farms in the 
United Kingdom. 


1 Dr. Parkes (whom the late Sir Andrew Clark once publicly 
referred to as “ the most loyal, careful, faithful, and truthful of 
observers whom ever it was my good fortune to know”), in 
referring to experiments made by Drs. Anstie, Wollowicz, and 
himself, says: “It may be considered, then, that the limit of 
the useful effect [7.e. of alcohol] is produced by some quantity 
between one and one-and-a-half fluid ounces in twenty-four 
hours. There may be persons whose bodies can dispose of 
larger quantities; but as the experiments were made on two 
powerful, healthy men, accustomed to take alcohol, the average 
amount was more likely to be over than under-stated. In 
women, the amount required to produce decided bad effects 
must, in all probability, be less. For children, there is an 
almost universal consent that alcohol is injurious, and the very 
small quantity which produces symptoms of intoxication in 
them’ indicates that they absorb it rapidly and tolerate it 
badly.”"—A Manual of Practical Hygiene, 8th Edition (1891), 
p. 840. 

? These figures include the expenditure on British wines, 
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It exceeded by more than six millions (i.e. £6,169,455) 
the total expenditure on the same beverages in 1898.! 
The population of the United Kingdom in 1899, 
according to the official estimate, was 40,559,954 per- 
sons, so that the total amount expended on alcoholic 
liquors in that year represents an average expenditure 
of £3 19s. 114d. for each man, woman, and child in 
the kingdom, or £19 19s. 94d. for each family of five 
persons. These averages are, of course, purely arith- 
metical, the actual expenditure, both for individuals 
and families, varying, in the case of consumers, from 
sums relatively small to a large proportion of the 
entire personal or family income, while in the case of 
a considerable proportion of the population (é.e., the 
non-consumers) no expenditure at all was incurred.’ 
The seriousness of the figures becomes more fully 
apparent when we consider them in their relation to 
the working classes. It is impossible, of course, to fix 
precisely the amount spent by the working classes on 
alcoholic drinks, inasmuch as a considerable propor- 
tion of the expenditure is made from indeterminate 
sources; 7.e., either (1) what is vaguely called “ pocket 


cider, etc., which in 1899 amounted to £1,500,000. In esti- 
mating the total expenditure, the cost of British spirits has 
been taken at 20s. per gallon; foreign and colonial spirits at 
24s. per gallon; beer at 54s. per barrel; and wine at 18s. per 
gallon. See “The Annual Drink Bill,” Times, February 27th, 
1900. 

1 The increase in expenditure upon alcoholic liquors in 1899 
was at the rate of about 4 per cent., while the increase in popu- 
lation was under 1 per cent. 

2 If we deduct the non-consuming classes (?.e., children under 
15, and the three millions of non-drinkers above the age of 15), 
the average annual expenditure of the remaining twenty-three 
millions (7.e., the actual consumers) is nearly doubled, amount- 
ing to £7 1s. per individual. 
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money,” or (2) money that is intercepted before it 
reaches the home. For this reason, so-called “‘ Family 
Budgets” are on this point entirely unreliable and 
misleading. It has, however, been authoritatively 
estimated! that of the total sum represented by the 
national drink bill, at least two-thirds are spent by 
the working classes, who constitute, approximately, 
75 per cent. of the population.? That is to say, of the 
£162,000,000 spent on drink in the United Kingdom 
in 1899, more than £108,000,000 must, according to 
this estimate, have been spent by 30,400,000 persons 
(representing 6,080,000 families)* belonging to the 


1 Profesor Leone Levi, Journal of the Statistical Society, 
March, 1872. This estimate has recently been accepted in a 
statement prepared in the interests of the Trade for the Royal 
Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws (July, 1897), and subse- 
quently published as a pamphlet by Messrs. Peter Walker & 
Son, of Warrington. See The Fallacies of Teetotalers, p. 13. 

2 In 1882, a Special Committee of the British Association 
estimated the proportion of the labouring classes at 70 per cent. 
of the population. A similar proportion, based, however, upon 
different figures, is given by Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics 
p. 820; and by Professor Leone Levi, Report of the British As- 
sociation (1883), p. 361; and Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes (1885), p. 2. For the purposes of the present discussion, 
however, it will be safer to take the slightly higher estimate 
given above, which more than allows for the relatively greater 
increase of the working classes in the intervening years as com- 
pared with the growth of the population as a whole. 

° This estimate is based upon a proportion of five persons to 
a family. The proportion in 1891, according to the official cen- 
sus returns, was 4°73. Mulhall (Dictionary of Statistics) esti- 
mated the number of working-class families in 1889 at 4,774,000, 
and Professor Leone Levi (1885) at 5,600,000. The latter esti- 
mate (Professor Levi’s) is, however, based upon a proportion of 
4°64 persons to afamily. On the basis of five persons chosen 
above, the number of working-class families in 1885, according 
to Professor Leone Levi, would be 5,200,000—an estimate which 
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working classes.1_ In other words, every working-class 
family spent on an ayerage, in 1899, no less than 
£17 15s. 3d., or 6s. 10d. per week on alcoholic liquors, 
a sum which (assuming the average income of a 
working-class family to be thirty-five shillings per 
week)? is equal to nearly one-fifth of the entire 
family income. 

These figures, although apparently high, are sup- 
ported by an estimate made by a special Committee 
of the British Association (consisting of Professor 
Leone Levi, Professor Jevons, Sir Antonio Brady, and 
others) in 1882. This Committee, in reporting on 
‘the present Appropriation of Wages” and its ‘ con- 
sonance with the economic progress of the people of 
the United Kingdom,” distributed the expenditure of 
the population upon intoxicating liquors as follows :— 


Wdeiing Oladien: Middle and Higher 


lasses. 
Total 
Expenditure. Per Per 
Amount. | Cent.of| Amount. /| Cent.of 
| Total. Total. 
£ 

Beer 75,000,000 56,200,000 15 18,800,000 25 
Spirits 40,000,000 | 30,000,000 15 10,000,000 25 
ine, 9,000,000 900,000 10 8,100,000 90 
124,000,000 | 87,100,000 one 36,900,000 — 


allowing for the growth of four millions in the population of 
the United Kingdom since 1885, confirms the estimate adopted 
above. 

1 These figures are confirmed by an estimate made by a high 
economic authority in 1877: “ One cannot set the cost of wines, 
ales, and liquors, consumed by the wage-labouring classes of 
Great Britain, lower than £100,000,000 per annum,”—Walker 
The Wages Question, p. 350. 

2 See Appendix, p. 623. 
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Assuming the number of working-class families to 
be at that time 5,400,000—the number adopted by 
the Committee’ —the figures given above would repre- 
sent an average expenditure of £16 2s. 2d. per year, 
or 6s. 2d. per week for each working-class family. 
The Committee further estimated that the total in- 
come of the working classes amounted in 1881-82 to 
£430,000,000, fully one-fifth of which must, therefore, 
according: to their estimate, have been spent on intoxi- 
cating drinks, 

In view of the extreme importance of these figures, 
it may be well to compare them with other reliable 
estimates. The most authoritative early estimate on 
the subject is that made by Mr. Dudley Baxter in his 
valuable work on The Taxation of the United King- 
dom. The work was published in 1869, when the per 
capita expenditure on drink in the United Kingdom 
was nearly equal to that of the present time, so that 
the figures may fairly be used for the purpose of a 
general comparison. Referring, in the first instance, 
to the drink expenditure of the temperate classes only, 
Mr. Dudley Baxter says :— 


“A temperate town workman, with £50 to £60 a 
year, will with his wife take 3 glasses a day (1} pints), 
or (including occasional additions) 75 gallons per 
family per year; drinking occasionally spirits, say one 
or at most 2 gallons per family per year. This will 
be an expenditure of 2s. or 2s. 6d. per week, and is in 
addition to 6d. or 1s. on tobacco. 

“A temperate artizan, with 35s. to 40s. a week, will 


1 This estimate was based upon a proportion of 4°5 persons 
to a family. See Report of the British Association, 1882, 
p. 801, : 
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drink with his family 3 pints (or 6 glasses) of beer 
per diem, say 150 gallons per family per year, and 
1 to 2 quarterns of spirits a week, or 2 to 4 gallons a 
year. This will represent an expenditure of 4s. 6d. to 
5s. a week, and is commonly in addition to 1s. per 
week for tobacco.” 


In considering the question of intemperate expendi- 
tures, Mr. Baxter says :— 


‘‘ Intemperate, or excessive expenditures, are far be- 
yond this scale. Half the wages to the man for beer, 
spirits, and tobacco, and the other half to the wife for 
rent, and ‘todo for’ the family, is reported by many 
correspondents as not unusual. The Irish spend more 
than the English in proportion to their earnings ; but 
with both English and Irish the Saturday night 
drinking often exhausts the week’s wages. And sit- 
tings of two or three days’ duration, which are sadly 
too frequent in some localities, make away with con- 
siderable savings.” Summing up the results of his 
investigations, he says: ‘‘On the whole, I should esti- 
mate the temperate expenditure in England as: Upper 
and middle classes, 35 gallons of beer per head; half a 
gallon of diluted spirits. Manual labour classes, 20 
gallons of beer per head; half a gallon of diluted 
spirits.” 1 If we reckon the cost of beer at 1s. 6d. per 
gallon, and the cost of spirits at 20s. per gallon, this 
estimate would represent an average expenditure for 
every temperate working-class family in England and 
Wales of 3s. 103d. per week. This average, however, 
let us repeat, is based upon what Mr. Baxter calls 
“temperate” expenditures only, and does not include 


* The Taxation of the United Kingdom, pp. 89-91. . 
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~ what he calls ‘‘ intemperate or excessive expenditures.” 
If allowance be made for these, the average weekly 
expenditure of a working-class family (according to 
Mr. Baxter’s own figures) would amount to 5s. 94d. 
per week.’ These figures do not include wine. 

Further support is given to the figures by a state- 
ment made by the late Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella 
in 1883. In referring—as Vice-President of the 
Council on Education—to certain school-board dis- 
tricts in East London Mr. Mundella said: “ Here is 
a block containing 1,082 families and 2,153 children 
of school age (5 to 13). In this block are 3 schools, 
2 churches, 3 chapels, 3 mission rooms, and 41 public- 
houses. What does it mean? 1,082 families, wretched, 
miserable, and poverty-stricken, maintaining 41 public- 
houses. 1 to every 25 families, and supported by 
them. Consider what it takes to maintain them, and 
the great cause of misery is apparent. One of my 
- Inspectors states: ‘In a certain square mile of Hast 
London the cost of education is a penny each family 
per week, and 4s. 3d. each family for drink.’ Say 4s. 
yearly ie education, and £11 for drink.” ? 

An expenditure # 4s, 3d. per week in a poor district 
certainly seems to suggest that a general average of 
6s. per week for the whole of the working classes is 
by no means an excessive estimate. 

The present writers have been at considerable pains 
to verify these estimates by independent investiga- 
tions concerning the actual or estimated expenditure 
of working men in various industries in different 
parts of the country. The inquiry was naturally 
a difficult one, and would have been altogether 


' See Appendix, p. 619. 
2 Sheffield Independent, December 12th, 1885. 
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impossible but for the assistance rendered by a large 
number of helpers in different centres. No attempt 
was made to ascertain the family expenditure upon 
drink; the inquiry being strictly confined to the 
average weekly expenditure of working men above the 
age of eighteen. It is not to be assumed that the 
figures are in every case correct. That, it is needless 
to say, is impossible in an investigation of this kind, 
but every endeavour has been made to exclude care- 
less and unreliable returns, and the figures may cer- 
tainly be accepted as an under-statement rather than 
an over-statement of the actual expenditure of working 
men in the industries referred to. 

A single fact will make this plain. Trades and 
industries, like individuals, vary considerably in the 
general standards of sobriety and thrift that they 
require, and similar differences appear as between 
different workshops and factories in the same trade. 
A greater strictness on the part of an employer, or— 
what the present inquiry has shown to be even more 
important in its effects upon the habits of the work- 
people—-a special sympathy with the cause of tem- 
perance, tells very powerfully upon the sobriety of a 
workshop, and tends to considerably lessen the average 
expenditure upon drink. 

Now it so happens that of the workshops and 
factories included in the present inquiry, a large 
proportion were of this kind, so that the average 
standard of drink expenditure which the following 
figures represent is probably lower than the average 
for the trade taken as a whole would be. This fact, 
while it makes the returns somewhat less represent- 
ative than they otherwise would be, secures them 
from the risk of over-statement. 
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The inquiry covered 43 general trades, some of 
which had several branches. The total number of 
men reported-on was nearly 12,000, but returns were 
rejected in the case of more than 2,000 of these where 
the figures gave evidence of being excessive, or were 
otherwise apparently unreliable. The number of men 


actually included in the subjoined returns was 9,613. 
Of these— 


1,586 or 16$// were returned as abstainers. 
2,944 or 31 spent under 2s. per week. 


2,922 or 30/ ,, 2s. and under 5s. per week. 
1,459 or 15/ ,, 5s. P 10s. " 
5385 or 5% ,, 10s. ‘4 15s. ‘, 


167 or 2/ ,, over lds. per week. 


9,613 


If we estimate the average expenditure of class ‘ A” 
(under 2s.) at 1s. 6d.; class “B” (2s. and under 5s.) at 
ds. 6d.; class “‘C” (5s. and under 10s.) at 7s. 6d.; 
class “ D” (10s. and under 15s.) at 12s. 6d.; and class 
“KK” (over 15s.) at £1, the average weekly expendi- 
ture of the whole of the 9,613 men included in the 
above returns works out at 3s. 8$d. per head. The 
figures—as will be seen from the particulars given 
elsewhere '—vary greatly in different trades, while 
the inquiry also showed that the average is far from 
being uniform in the case of different sets of men 
engaged in the same trade, A noteworthy instance 
of this occurred in the case of colliers. The average 
expenditure of 617 colliers reported on was 4s. 14d., 
but this total included one group of 307 men whose 


1 See Appendix, p, 616, 
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average weekly expenditure upon drink worked out at 
ls. 113d. per head, and another group of 61 colliers 
whose average expenditure was 2s. 104d. On the 
other hand, it included a group of 152 colliers belong- 
ing to a different part of the country whose average 
weekly expenditure amounted to 8s. 64d. per head. 
One of the most remarkable features of the returns 
was the large proportion of men returned as ‘“ ab- 
stainers.” It is probable that the proportion given 
(7.2. one in six) is greater than the actual proportion 
in the trades concerned, and that many men were so 
returned who should more properly be considered as 
moderate drinkers. But since the only effect of a 
confusion of this kind is slightly to lower the general 
average of expenditure without interfering with its 
general trustworthiness, it need not be here regarded. 
The general results of the inquiry are confirmed by 
a large body of independent evidence which it was 
impossible to tabulate, but which nevertheless was of 
a reliable and representative character. A publican 
in Manchester, when questioned on the point, gave it 
as his opinion that “a working man of ordinary type 
would spend sixpence a day quite, say four shillings 
a week”—an estimate that curiously confirms the 
figures given above. A compositor in the Midlands— 
a reliable and capable man—estimated that ‘“ sixpence 
a day regular, and a little jollification at holiday times, 
might be put down for sober, steady men who never 
lost time at their work.” Another working man—a 
scholar in an adult school in Birmingham—said, “I> 
used to spend about half my earnings (28s.) in drink 
and treating—didn’t often get drunk.” Another said, 
“‘ Five shillings is a big pull out of 30s. or 35s. a week 
for drink, but many a man I know would be well off 
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if he spent no more than this.’ A Birmingham 
scavenger said, ‘‘ Me and my wife and two children 
had tightish work when I spent 6s. or 7s. a week on 
drink out of 24s. I gave it up three years ago.” 

The foreman of a railway workshop in the North 
quoted the case of a man known to him for twenty 
years “‘as a sample of very, very many cases which 
are not extreme—a man who would consider himself 
a ‘moderate drinker.’ ’”’ The man’s wages amounted 
to £2 a week, say £100 per annum, and his expendi- 
ture was as follows :— 


Per annum. 

& 

Rent (a flat); .. dl yoga fi 
Allowance to wife for food and dlouhine Gaupple! 
mented by Co-operative Society dividend, 
which was spent in clothes for wife and ise 


eELELPeRE Tate eS eae ee te eee Oe 
RImeBIACNRRLAEE Ante toe ar erp me. Se Ee PER 
Rgtamee trotminody. tk ee oe re ke Od 
£100 


Of the £30 retained for personal expenditure, the 
man “spends about 10s. a week on drink—the balance 
on other ‘ pleasures,’ horse-racing, etc.” 

It would be easy to supplement these cases with 
others equally trustworthy and representative, but it 
is perhaps unnecessary to do so. The following state- 
ment may, however, be quoted as a final confirmation 
of the general accuracy of the estimates already given. 
The statement gives particulars of the average weekly 
drink expenditure of four typical workmen in the 
employ of a large engineering firm in London where 

2 
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400 men are employed. The particulars are as 
follow :— 3 


Case “‘A.”—Married man, with five children, 
ages ranging from 12 downwards : £ 
Average weekly wage .. . ae 
Average weekly expenditure on eh 0 
Case “ B.”—Married man, with six children, 
ages ranging from 10 downwards : 
Average weekly wage. ..... . 210 O 
Average weekly expenditure on drink 018 O 
Case “ C.”—Married man, no children : 
Average weekly wage. . . 1 uti a 
Average weekly fii Hee ge on drink 012 O 
Case “ D,”—Married man with two children, 
aged 6 years and 18 months pele 
Average weekly wage. . . dey Ms Wes ig 
Average weekly expenditure on drink O 5 O 


WO % 
oOo 


The above figures were furnished to the present 
writers by a thoroughly competent and trustworthy 
informant, who is himself a non-abstainer and em- 
ployed at the same works. In referring to the figures 
he says: “ These four men are fairly representative 
of the 400 ; they are not notorious drunkards by any 
means.” He adds: “ Looking at the question roughly, 
I think it would be fair to say that the average work- 
ing man spends a little more than a quarter of his 
weekly income on drink.”” Such an estimate as the 
last words suggest 1s, of course, only to be accepted as 
a broad generalization based upon observation of a 
limited number of men, but the statement as a whole, 
taken in conjunction with other evidence, undoubtedly 
strengthens a previous impression that the average 
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weekly expenditure of working men on drink is 
greater than the average of 3s. 8hd. suggested by the 
returns given on a previous page.! 

But accepting the figures as they stand, it is clear 
that they go far to confirm the estimate of 6s. 2d. 
per family adopted by the Committee of the British 
Association in 1882. The average of 3s. 84d., it is to 
be remembered, represents a per capita expenditure 
only, the inquiry being restricted to the personal ex- 
penditure (as distinct from the family expenditure) of 
working men above the age of eighteen. If to this 
personal expenditure could be added that of the other 
members of the family, it is improbable that the result 
would be less than 6s. per week per family. 

It must also be remembered that the 9,613 adult 
males whose expenditures are included in the average 
of 3s. 84d. do not represent 9,613 separate families. 
Only a certain proportion of them would be heads of 
families. A considerable number would undoubtedly 
be members of the same families (é.e., sons or brothers), 
or single men representing families the heads of 
which would be employed elsewhere, and for whom, 
therefore, an additional sum of 3s. 8}d. would have to 
be allowed before the family expenditure could be 
ascertained. In other words, since the average of 
3s. Sid. is a personal average only, and represents 
simply the expenditure of a male adult, whether single 
or married, it would be necessary in order to ascertain 
the drink expenditure of an average working-class 
family to allow 3s. 84d. for each male adult above 
eighteen years of age living at home, and to add the 
result to the cost of the drink consumed by the wife 
and children (ze. all the daughters and such of the 


1See p. 15, 
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sons as were below the age of eighteen). In the case 
of a family, for example, which included both the 
father and one son of over eighteen years of age, the 
weekly drink expenditure would be 7s. 5d., plus the 
cost of the drink consumed by the wife and the rest of 
the children living at home. 

Such figures, it is needless to say, have only an ap- 
proximate value, and are not to be pressed too far. 
Moreover, in attempting to apply them to individual 
cases 1t is necessary to remember that they are average 
figures based upon the expenditure of a considerable 
number of families. That a large proportion of the 
working classes spend very much less than the amount 
suggested is certain, but it is equally certain that a 
considerable number spend very much more, and when 
all possible deductions have been made it is doubtful 
if the average family expenditure of the working 
classes upon intoxicants can be reckoned at less than 
6s. per week. ! 


Tut Economic ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM. 


The economic seriousness of these figures, even if they 
are but approximately correct, can hardly be exagger- 
ated in view of the grave social problems that still 
await solution, for it is important to remember that 
alcoholic drinks have no true or necessary relation to 
what is called the standard of life. That is to say, 
they do not belong to the category of commodities 
which are necessary for the real efficiency of human 
life. On the contrary—among the lowest paid workers 


at least—they can only be purchased at the cost of 
efficient necessaries.” 


1 For further evidence on this point, see Appendix, p. 617. 
? For a fuller discussion of this point, see p. 53. 
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Dr. E. R. L. Gould, the Special Commissioner of the 
United States Labour Department, in referring to this 
point, says: “The danger resident in these huge 
national liquor bills reaches beyond misery and moral 
degradation. Civilization itself is menaced by this 
growing economic waste. If it be true—and there 
seems to a general opinion to that effect—that excesses 
are less frequent now than formerly amongst the 
upper classes, the burden must be falling chiefly upon 
those who are relatively least able to support it. 
Certainly, the family budget of the wage-earner is not 
so flexible that liberal expenditures for drink may be 
made with impunity. So delicately adjusted is the 
balance that the status of a new generation is largely 
determined by the quantity of liquor the fathers con- 
sume. . . . Even those—and they are many—who 
cannot regard total abstinence as the last word on the 
subject, and must hold that drunkenness rather than 
drinking is the real foe to be combated, will neverthe- 
less allow that there is ample room for reduction, and, 
so to speak, redistribution of expenditure.” } 

The matter becomes of urgent importance when we 
remember how many of those upon whose efficiency 
the industrial prosperity of the nation ultimately 
depends are still below the “economical limit of sub- 
sistence.” ‘ Progress,” says Professor Marshall, ‘ has 
done much; but there still remains a great, and—in 
consequence of improved sanitation—perhaps a grow- 
ing residuum of persons who are physically, mentally, 
or morally incapable of doing a good day’s work with 
which to earn a good day’s wage.”* That “a large 
portion of the wage-earning class are kept below the 


1 Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic, p. 9. 
2 Principles of Economics, 2nd Edition, p. 737. 
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economical limit of subsistence,” says another eminent 
economist,! “there can be no doubt.” 

It is impossible to estimate, even approximately, the 
number of these; but if we may judge from the con- 
dition of things in London, where nearly one and a 
third millions of persons, or 30°7 per cent. of the entire 
population are ‘in poverty,”*? the aggregate propor- 
tion for the kingdom as a whole must be very con- 
siderable. The poverty of London is certainly in some 
respects exceptional, but ‘there is every reason to 
believe that the extent and nature of poverty does not 
widely differ in all large centres of population.” ° 


INTEMPERANCE AND PovERTY, 


Now it would be foolish to suggest that intemper- 
ance is the sole, or even—to speak for the moment 
of direct causes only—the preponderating cause of 
poverty. On the contrary, it is unquestionable that 
to a large extent poverty is to be regarded as an in- 
dustrial disease—the result of conditions and forces 


1 F. A. Walker, The Wages Question, p. 56. 
2 Booth, Life and Labour of the People, vol. II., p. 21. 


The classification of these 1,800,000 persons is as follows :— 


37,610 form the ‘lowest class”—occasional labourers, 
loafers and semi-criminals. 

316,834 form the “ very poor ’—casual labour, hand-to-mouth 
existence, chronic want. 

938,293 form the ‘ poor’”’—including alike those whose earn- 

ings are small because of irregularity of employ- 

ment, and those whose work, though regular, is 

ill-paid. 


1,292,737 
3 Hobson, Problems of Poverty, p. 6: 
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over which the workers have little control ; while it is 
hardly less certain that of the intemperance that is 
found in intimate conjunction with poverty, a not 
inconsiderable proportion must be assumed to be the 
effect rather than the cause of the poverty.! 

But when all legitimate deductions have been made, 
the relation between the two problems is too obvious 
to be seriously disputed. 

Mr. Charles Booth, whose Life and Labour of the 
People in London forms the most complete analysis of 
the facts of poverty that has yet been attempted, has 
done more than any one to reduce the question under 
discussion to a scientific basis, and to make an ultimate 
decision upon it at least approximately safe. It would 
not be wise, as Mr. Booth himself admits, “ to general- 
ize very confidently from an analysis of this sort, 
unless it can be supported by other evidence.” His 
figures have, however, statistically one great element 
of value. They are “representative of all the poor in 
the districts from which they are drawn, and not only 
of those who apply for relief.” 

The figures he gives relate altogether to some 
4,000 cases, 1,600 of which belonged to classes A and B? 


‘ Tt must not, however, be overlooked that while intemper- 
ance is sometimes an effect, as well as a cause, of poverty, it is 
a reproductive effect, which by demoralizing the worker still 
further destroys his industrial efficiency, and, as a necessary 
consequence, seriously aggravates the problem to be solved. 
The helpless despair of a sober poverty is unutterably sad, but . 
it is not hopeless; but a poverty that deadens despair in drink 
creates for the statesman an almost insoluble problem. 

2 Class “A” represents the lowest class of occasional 
labourers, loafers, and semi-criminals. 

Class ‘‘B” represents the ‘‘ very poor,” 7.e., those who live 
in a state of chronic want. 
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(the “very poor’’), and 2,400 to classes C and D! (the 
“poor ”). 


Of the former (i.e., the cases of the “ very poor”’) :— 


4 per cent. were “loafers.” 

14 ‘per cent. were attributable to drink and thrift- 
lessness. 

27 per cent. were attributable to “ questions of 
circumstance ” (é.e., large families, illness, 
etc.). 

55 per cent. were attributable to ‘“ questions of 
employment.” 


Of the ladter (i.e., the cases of the “ poor”’) :— 


13 per cent. were attributable to drink and thrift- 
lessness. 

19 per cent. were attributable to “questions of 
circumstance.” 

68 per cent. were attributable to ‘questions of 
employment.” 


In his comment upon the figures, Mr. Booth says: 
‘To those who look upon drink as the source of all 
evil, the position it here holds as accounting for only 
14 per cent. of the poverty in the East End may 
seem altogether insufficient ; but I may remind them 
that it is only as principal cause that it is here con- 
sidered; as contributory cause it would no doubt be 


Together the ‘ poor,” ze. those 

1 Class “C”"— who live “ under a struggle to 
Intermittent earnings obtain the necessaries of life 
and make both ends meet,” 

Class *D”— whose family earnings vary 
Smal]l regular earnings from 18s. to 21s. per week for 


a family of moderate size. 
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connected with a much larger proportion.” 1 The 
latter admission is important as confirming a view 
that is impressing itself more and more strongly upon 
the minds of careful social workers; namely, That it 
is in their indirect and contributory influence that 
the drinking habits of the poor are most to be de- 
plored. But apart altogether from this, the figures 
given are sufficiently serious, and#it is easy to see 
how ominously suggestive they are when applied as a 
test to the sum total of our national poverty. Four- 
teen per cent. of 4,000 families is not in itself, perhaps, 
an immediately arresting figure, but 14 per cent. of 
the entire poverty of the United Kingdom presents us 
with really appalling facts. 

The full importance of the figures becomes apparent 
when we remember that the existence of a large class 
of ‘‘poor”’ is a serious drag upon the economic progress 
of the nation. A nation’s economic wealth, as we shall 
presently show, les in the “ fitness’ or ‘ efficiency ” 
—moral and physical—of its workers, and everything 
that tends to the degradation and impoverishment of 
the workers tends by so much to the impoverishment 
of the productive forces of the nation. 


Poverty AND ‘ UnpER-CoNSUMPTION.”’ 


We have no wish, let us repeat, to suggest that 
intemperance is the sole fons et origo malorum, but its 
economic effects are nevertheless such as to claim the 
serious attention of all who are interested in in- 
dustrial progress. It is undoubtedly true that if 
there could be universal sobriety to-morrow the pro- 
blems of poverty and of unemployment would not be 


1 Life and Labour of the People, vol. I., pp. 147-8. 
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instantly solved, but the point we are here concerned 
with is the ultimate effect which such sobriety 
would have in stimulating industrial progress by 
increasing the efficiency of the workers, as well as 
by creating a greater demand for ordinary “ produc- 
tive” commodities. The crux of the economic posi- 
tion, so far as it stands related to drink expenditure, 
is this: that the poor cannot afford the expenditure, 
that the means of subsistence as it is are insufficient 
for efficiency, and that an expenditure of even 
4s, 3d. a week in drink (to quote Mr. Mundella’s 
figures for East London) is purchased at the cost of 
other necessary and more “ productive” commodities. 
Commercial crises (in a normal way) are said to arise 
from over-production. But it may be doubted if the 
world has ever actually suffered from over-production. 
The radical defect in the economic situation is always 
one of under consumption. Over production of two 
million pairs of boots is not over-production while ten 
million people remain unshod. What is needed is to 
stimulate consumption, but the man who is thriftless, 
lazy, drunken, so far from helping consumption, stops 
it for himself and family. It is not only what he 
fails to earn, and so cannot spend, that stops con- 
sumption, but what he earns and wastefully expends ; 
for all forms of expenditure, as is elsewhere shown,’ 
have not the same economic value. Expenditure 
upon drink, for example, has not the same reproductive 
value to the community as expenditure upon clothes, 
food, books, ete. 

“From the standpoint of the community,” says a 
well-known economic writer, “ nothing else than a rise 
in the average standard of current consumption can 


1 See pp. 57, 58. 
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stimulate industry. When it is clearly grasped that 
a demand for commodities is the only demand for the 
use of labour and of capital . . . the hope of the 
future of our industry is seen to rest largely upon the 
confident belief that the working classes will use their 
higher wages . . . to raise their standard of life 
by the current satisfaction of all those wholesome 
desires of body and mind which lie latent under an 
‘economy of low wages.’ . . . If there are theo- 
retic economists who still hold that ‘a demand for 
commodities is not a demand for labour,’ they may be 
reminded that a paradox is not necessarily true. 

The growing opinion of economic students is veering 
round to register in theory the firm empirical judg- 
ment from which the business world has never 
swerved, that a high rate of consumption is the surest 
guarantee of progressive trade.” ! 

The Temperance advocate may often appear to over- 
look important factors in the economic problem, but 
at least he does not over-estimate the importance of 
moral defects. They have an economic importance 
that can hardly be exaggerated. They lower the 
ideal and the standard of life for the man and his 
family ; whereas thrift, sobriety, moral purpose, tend 
to widen the outlook upon life. They open out a 
vista of new needs and possibilities, creating new 
demands, stimulating inventions, and multiplying 
the commodities to be consumed. Industries really 
are the outcome of a quickened imagination, and the 
number of commodities open to the competition of 
commerce at any given time depends upon the 
measure of awakened intelligence that exists in a 


1 J. A. Hobson, The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, pp. 
283-4, 
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people. In the early stages of civilization the world 
knows few needs, and therefore has few industries, 
but as man develops he awakes to new needs, and 
demands new commodities, and so industries develop 
and multiply. Does any one doubt that if all men 
and women became thrifty, sober, and efficient citizens 
to-morrow, with an extended outlook, a wider moral 
and intellectual vision, we should soon have a 
marvellous development of existing industries, and 
the establishment of many new ones? ! 

There may be—there undoubtedly are—factors of 
gravest urgency in the problem of poverty which 
no proposals for Temperance reform could cover or 
meet, but it would be folly therefore to deny to these 
proposals their legitimate place in the solution of 
the social problem. So long as the vice of intem- 
perance remains what it is to-day, so long will 
the utmost efforts of the political economist be 
hindered and thwarted. ‘An economic millennium,” 
it has been well said, ‘‘ would be an epoch in which 
there was no Waste—no waste of human lives, no 
ignoble sloth, no disease and decrepitude, engendered 
by ignorance or neglect of natural laws, no waste of 
useful things in vulgar, insolent vanity ; above all, no 
waste of health, substance, and self-respect in drunken- 
ness and its attendant vices.” ? 


RELATION OF Drink ExpEnpiIturRE To ‘ EFFIcIENcy.”’ 


Apart, however, from any general discussion of the 
causes of poverty, it can easily be shown that the 
drink expenditure of a considerable number of work- 


1 See also p. 59. 
? William Newmarch, F.R.S., Transactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1871. 
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ing men is made at the cost of efficiency. In other 
words, there is no margin in their weekly incomes 
for such expenditure if the interests of the future are 
to be considered. Sir George O. Trevelyan, speaking 
in the House of Commons on May 12th, 1890, put the 
matter with great clearness. ‘The Government last 
year,” he said, ‘‘issued a very interesting Report,} 
showing the expenditure of the working-man house- 
holder; and it appeared from that that even the 
better sort of artizans, after defraying the ordinary 
household expenses, have hardly any margin left for 
expenditure on drink. A working man who is in 
the habit of drinking cannot have his glass of beer 
and have done with it. He can hardly spend less 
than 4s. or 5s.a week on drink, and where that is 
to come from out of his little budget it is difficult to 
imagine,” ? 

It will give definiteness to our discussion of this 
matter if we consider, first-of all, what are the 
necessaries for the efficiency of an ordinary labourer 
and his family. According to Professor Marshall, the 
‘necessaries for the efficiency of an ordinary agricul- 
tural or of an unskilled town labourer and his family, 
in England, in this generation ” consist of “a well- 
drained dwelling with several rooms, warm clothing, 
with some changes of under-clothing, pure water, a 
plentiful supply of cereal food, with a moderate allow- 
ance of meat and milk, and a little tea, etc., some 
education and some recreation, and lastly, sufficient 
freedom for his wife from other work to enable her to 
perform properly her maternal and her household 
duties, If in any district unskilled labour is deprived 


* See Board of Trade Return C.—5861, 1889. 
- ® Hansard’s Debates. 
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of any of these things, its efficiency will suffer in 
the same way as that of a horse that is not properly 
tended, or a steam-engine that has an inadequate 
supply of coals.” “ Perhaps at present prices,” he 
continues, ‘ the strict necessaries for an average agri- 
cultural family are covered by fifteen or eighteen 
shillings a week, the conventional necessaries by about 
five shillings more. For the unskilled labourer in the 
town a few shillings must be added to the strict 
necessaries. For the family of the skilled workman 
living in a town we may take twenty-five or thirty 
shillings for strict necessaries, and ten shillings for 
conventional necessaries.” * 

Now it needs little argument to show that such a 
standard of ‘“ necessaries” is altogether beyond the 
reach of several millions ‘of the people of the United 
Kingdom at the present time ; and although the causes 
of this fact lie deeper than the problem of intemper- 
ance, the fact itself shows the economic seriousness of 
the widespread expenditure upon drink. 

But the matter can be brought to an even closer 
test. It will be generally admitted that “no sanitary 
necessity can be more real than the common animal 
need of proper food—that no morbific influence can 
_ be of worse import to life than mere privation of 
nourishment.” These “are propositions which every 
one feels to be true, when they are illustrated in 
individual cases of death by starvation, or in those 
national extreme sufferings of scarcity which con- 
stitute famine. But the propositions are not exclu- 
sively true in that utmost range of their application. 
In degrees far short of what is known properly as 


* Principles of Economics, 2nd Edition, p. 121. 
* Ibid., p. 122. 
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starvation or famine, insufficiency of nourishment may 
bring very hurtful consequences to health. Local 
defects or local peculiarities of diet may exercise im- 
portant influence in determining or colouring par- 
ticular localizations of disease. And generally it may 
be said that, in order justly to estimate the sanitary 
circumstances of a people, scientific regard must be 
had to the quantity and quality of the people’s meat 
and drink.’ ! 

The harm inflicted by a diet which is defective in 
albumen especially is very great. It is not made 
apparent, says a well-known Italian economist, “by 
laboratory experience: only statistical induction is 
able to reveal what is, in this case, a cardinal law 
of human physiology. «We can scarcely, by means 
of experiments in a laboratory, see an individual 
nourished on a small allowance of albuminoid sub- 
stances losing ground at one stroke: an experiment 
on the other hand is too brief in duration to allow us 
to follow save for a very slight interval the effects of 
denutrition. Where, however, the physiologist can 
only obtain glimpses by means of particular experi- 
ments, statistics are able to reveal clearly when applied 
to the collective life of peoples. Partial starvation in 
the supply of albumen does not act at one blow, nor 
does it kill; but the people or the class afflicted by it 
either pine slowly, or do not develop. Slackness in 
muscular vigour, which is made especially evident in 
weak labour-energy, low stature, an irrepressible ten- 
dency to compensating idleness, an emaciated aspect, 
a low power of resisting disease—these are the in- 
evitable effects of this kind of starvation, which no 


1 Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1863, 
pelik 
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moral law can conquer, and which, as in the case of 
the small folk of Naples, stamps a whole nation or 
class with the stigma of degradation.” ! 

The quantity and kind of food required vary 
according to the nature of the work to be done. If 
the work is light and intermittent, a cheap but nu- 
tritious grain diet will for the most part suffice; but 
wherever the physical or nervous strain is continuous, 
a food is required which can be easily digested and 
assimilated. It can hardly be doubted that more flesh 
is consumed by a large part of our population than is 
absolutely necessary or desirable. But this, says Sir 
Henry Thompson, “is mostly to be observed among 
those who possess ample means, and whose employ- 
ments do not necessarily demand great muscular 
exertion, exposure in all weathers, or other causes of 
wear and tear to the animal tissues. Where exercise 
is very largely taken, and manual labour is hard and 
prolonged, the concentrated and easily digested pro- 
teids of flesh are the most valuable food for man’s 
purpose. Where there is but little physical labour or 
activity, a smaller proportion is mostly advisable; 
and a better state of bodily health may be generally 
assured by adopting an animal food—fish, poultry, 
and game, for example—less rich perhaps in proteids, 
and especially so in fat, than are beef or mutton. 
together with a considerable proportion of the pro- 
ducts of vegetable origin. The selection, however, 
has to be judiciously made.” ? 

But the point here to be insisted upon is, that for 


* Nitti, Economic Journal, March, 1896, p. 50. See also Man- 
fredi, Sull’ alimentazione nelle classi povere del popolo di 
Napoli, pp. 72, 73. 

* Food and Feeding, 9th Edition (1898), p. 35. 
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the great army of workers there is a minimum stand- 
ard of nourishment below which they can only sink 
at the cost of physical and mental efficiency. The 
question to be determined, then, is: What is this 
minimum standard? In other words: What is the 
minimum quantity of food required by the working 
- classes for efficiency ? 


Foop AND EFFICIENCY. 


In the Appendix to the present volume,' a careful 
attempt has been made to give a general answer to 
this question. The estimates there given are, of 
course, only to be accepted as approximate, the avail- 
able data being too meagre and uncertain to make 
strictly accurate conclusions possible. Physiologists 
themselves, although generally agreed as to the quan- 
tity of food necessary for bare existence, are not so 
generally agreed as to the quantity necessary for 
efficient subsistence. For the convenience of the pre- 
sent argument the estimates referred to may here be 
briefly summarized. It should be stated that in the 
calculation of the family expenditure a wife has been 
estimated to require eight-tenths as much food as her 
husband, while two children have been reckoned as 
one adult.? 


Statement showing the necessary weekly expen- 
diture on food for a family of five persons on the scale 
of :— 


1 See p. 624. 
? These proportions are based upon a comparison of the most 
generally accepted estimates. 
3 
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(1) Diet of indoor paupers in the White- 

chapel Workhouse (assuming each 

child to receive half the quantity of 

food allowed to an adult pauper) . O13 9 
(2) Diet of indoor paupers in the Sé. 

Pancras Workhouse. . . » A LBs 
(3) Professor Atwater’s estimate of hea 

rations based on Professor Voit’s 

standard for a “labouring man at 

moderate work,” 12s. to 13s. 6d.,say. 012 9 
(4) Regulation allowance (partial diet 

only) of a British soldier in time of 

pos ae O 12 
(5) Regulation diet of an cas yes tn anes Leucae 
(6) Dr. Meinert’s estimate (2.e., for a ration 

with nutrients a little rf excess of 

the standard for a labouring man at 

moderate work) . . 017 O 
(7) Average weekly food ml eg peat of 

237 men in an Americaa workmen’s 

boarding-house fora period of thirty- 

WING WeaKS: a6 0 pusilla, cds) * Besabindineni eddie 

Average, 16s. per week. 


bo 0 


Now, without attempting to lay undue stress upon 
these figures, or to claim for them an exactness which 
they do not and cannot possess, it is nevertheless 
impossible, in the face of them, to avoid two conclu- 
sions: First, that, as things are at present, a large 
proportion of the working classes do not receive suf- 
ficient nourishment for efficient subsistence ; and, 

1 If we assume the children to be fed on the same diet as the 


children in the workhouse schools, the cost would be 22s. per 
week, 
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secondly, that a much larger proportion have abso- 
lutely no margin in their weekly incomes for expendi- 
ture upon alcoholic drinks. It is unnecessary to do 
more than glance at the preceding figures to realize 
the truth of this. It will hardly be suggested, for 
example, that the diet of an indoor pauper is an 
extravagant diet for a robust working man or a busy 
working woman. On the contrary, it is clearly in- 
sufficient. The total allowance in the case of the 
Whitechapel pauper, according to Mrs. Barnett,! 
amounts to no more than ‘104 oz. of carbonaceous 
food and 230z. of nitrogenous food, against the 
estimated quantity of 16 0z. carbonaceous and 4 oz. 
nitrogenous, which is tthe necessary allowance for 
ordinary people, and against the 25 oz. of car- 
bonaceous and 5 oz. nitrogenous, which is the regula- 
tion diet of the Royal Engineers during peace.” 
And yet even on this scanty diet the necessary 
weekly expenditure of a family of five persons 
(reckoning the three children as 14 paupers) would 
amount to nearly 14s. per week, while on the 
somewhat higher scale of the St. Pancras Work- 
house it would amount to 16s. per week. These 
sums, it must be remembered, represent the cost of 
the food at cheap contract prices, and not at the prices 
paid by the poor. But it is clearly impossible for an 
ordinary unskilled labourer to feed himself and his 
family on this pauper scale so long as he spends even 
the average amount of his class on drink. For in- 
stance, a weekly expenditure of 15s. per family on 
food (the mean of the two workhouse diets) added 
to an expenditure of 6s. per week on drink (the 
average of a working-class family) would absorb the 


1 Practicable Socialism, 2nd Edition (1894), p. 20, 
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entire family income of one and a third million persons 
in London alone, and leave absolutely nothing for 
rent, clothes, fuel, lighting, furniture, household 
utensils, etc. Even if we take the drink expenditure 
at a lower figure, namely, the 4s. 3d. per family 
stated by Mr. Mundella to be the average weekly ex- 
penditure of the poor in a district of East London, the 
result is practically the same, only 1s. 9d. per week 
being left out of an income of £1 1s. per week, for 
rent, clothes, fuel, lighting, etc. These figures refer, 
it must be remembered, to families of five persons. 
But, as every one knows, there are thousands of 
labourers’ families that consist of six, seven, and 
eight persons. In all such cases the expenditure 
upon drink must force down the level of subsistence 
to a point that cannot be contemplated without 
dismay. 

It may perhaps be said that the drinking habits of 
the poor are often provoked by non-nutrition ; that 
ill-nourished bodies crave the momentary stimulus 
which alcoholic liquors give, and that the people are 
thus insensibly drawn into intemperance. That non- 
nutrition is often a cause as well as an effect of intem- 
perance cannot be disputed. The evidence on the 
point is overwhelming. But this is far from being 
an economic justification of the expenditure. It 
is impossible even in such cases to overlook the 
fact that the money spent on alcohol would often 
go far, with good management, to supply the de- 
ficiency in diet. In any case, the very inadequacy 
of the means of subsistence makes it a matter of vital 
moment that there shall be a wise economy of expen- 
diture. An official return, made in 1889, gives over 
40,000 children in the London Board Schools, or 
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nearly 10 per cent. of the number on the roll, as 
habitually attending in want of food, to which num- 
ber returns from Voluntary schools add about 11,000 
in the same condition. ‘The returns,” says Mr. 
Charles Booth, ‘were somewhat loosely made during 
a period of exceptional distress, and the figures are 
doubtless in excess of the facts; but there is abundant 
evidence that the aggregate of children underfed at 
home is deplorably large. . . . Puny, pale-faced, 
scantily clad, and badly shod, these small and feeble 
folk may be found sitting limp and chill on the school 
benches in all the poorer parts of London. They 
swell the bills of mortality as want and sickness thin 
them off, or survive to be the needy and enfeebled 
adults whose burden of helplessness the next gener- 
ation will have to bear. Unhappily, in many cases, 
this semi-starved condition of the child is due not to 
poverty alone, but to drink, neglect, or vice at home. 
The practised eye can readily distinguish children of 
this class by their shrinking or furtive look, their 
unwholesomeness of aspect, their sickly squalor, or it 
may be by their indescribable pathos, the little shoul- 
ders bowed so helplessly beneath the burden of the 
parents’ vice. ‘How was it you came to school with- 
out any breakfast this morning?’ I asked a forlorn 
little lad one day. ‘Mother got drunk last night, 
and couldn’t get up to give me any,’ was the reply 
given, as if it were an ordinary incident in the child’s 
daily life. It is from houses of this class also that the 
majority of children come whose irregular attendance 
is the torment of the teacher, and the cause of so 
much waste of the public money.” ? 

In describing, a little later, the districts in which 


1 Life and Labour of the People, vol, III., pp. 207-8. 
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the lower class schools are found, Mr. Booth says: 
‘‘Public-houses are usually abundant in a neighbour- 
hood like this. Sometimes we find as many as one to 
every eighty or a hundred adults, all thriving on the 
custom they receive. It is not always easy to specify 
the individual drinkers, but with so many of these 
houses kept going by a population on the verge of 
pauperism, it is clear that the feeding of his children 
cannot in all cases be a first charge on the parent’s 
earnings. Pawnshops, too, are handy of access; and 
in them may be often found the little jackets, boots, 
and petticoats, which account for the half-clad con- 
dition of the children in the schools.” } 

Elsewhere, in referring to a ‘‘Special Difficulty ” ? 
school, Mr. Booth says: “ Under-feeding and irregular 
attendance, the teacher tells us, next to the stringency 
of the Code, are the two great difficulties with which 
they have to contend. Nearly a third of the children 
here have free tickets for the Penny Dinner Centre 
close by, and more are needing them. Many, but for 
these free meals, would starve; and to teach a 
starving child up to the requirements of the Code 
taxes not only a teacher’s energies, but his conscience 
too. As usual, however, poverty alone is not to 
blame. One child after another we notice with the 
peculiarly squalid pallor that marks habitual under- 
feeding, and find that he comes from a drunken home. 
So with the attendance. A fixed set come well—some 
hardly ever miss. Others come indifferently well. 


1 Life and Labour of the People, vol. III., pp. 210-211. 
2 A “Special Difficulty” school is one containing any large 
proportion of children from drunken and irregular homes. 


There are 22 such schools in London, containing in all about 
21,000 children. 
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And a fixed set, from 18 to 20 per cent., come badly, 
and these with scarcely an exception are from the 
worst and most irregular homes.” ! 


RENT, CLOTHING, ETC. 


The matter becomes even more serious when we 
consider that food, although of first importance, is 
only one of the vital necessaries of life. ‘“ After food,” 
says Professor Marshall, “the next necessaries of life 
and labour are clothing, house-room, and firing. 
When they are deficient, the mind becomes torpid, 
and ultimately the physical constitution is under- 
mined.” ? ‘ Kven of those,” says another economist,? 
‘whose lot is more fortunate, but a very small pro- 
portion, in any of the older countries, have in their 
lodging the light and air which the least exacting 
hygiene declares to be essential to the harmonious 
development and adequate sustentation of the bodily 
powers.” The “falling off in the quantity or quality 
of food and clothing, and in the convenience and 
healthfulness of the shelter enjoyed, will at once affect 
the efficiency of the labourer. With less food, which 
is the fuel of the human machine, less force will be 
generated; with less clothing, more force will be 
wasted by cold; with scantier and meaner quarters, 


1 In this connection it may be added that Mr. Wm. White, 
J.P., of Birmingham, in a recent communication to the present 
writer, states: “ Having during the past ten years to deal as a 
magistrate with more than 14,000 cases of neglect of parents 
in not sending their children to school, I do not hesitate to say 
that 18,000 of these cases originated through the drinking habits 
of the parents.” 

2 Principles of Economics, 2nd Edition, p. 254, 

8 Walker, The Wages Question, p. 64. 
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a fouler air and diminished access to the light will 
prevent the food from being duly digested in the 
stomach,-and the blood from being duly oxidized in 
the lungs; will lower the tone of the system, and 
expose the subject increasingly to the ravages of 
disease.” } 

The actual conditions under which large numbers 
of the working classes live are discussed so fully 
elsewhere * that they need not be further emphasized 
at this point. But the fact with which we are here 
concerned is, that, deplorable as those conditions too 
often are, they nevertheless entail so heavy and in- 
dispensable a charge upon the limited incomes of the 
people, as to make expenditure upon drink, from a 
strictly economic point of view, even more indefen- 
sible. A report issued by the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade in 1889% showed that the cost of 
rent in the case of 34 working men‘ living in different 
parts of the country, varied from 12 to 20 per cent. of 
their total income,® the percentage increasing in in- 
verse ratio to income. A proportion of one-fifth is 
certainly a serious charge upon the ordinary incomes 
of the working classes, but there can be no doubt that 
in our largest cities the proportion actually paid for 
rent is very much more than this. In Central London 
the average rent is six shillings per week per room, 
while in the crowded districts of Soho the rent of 
three-room tenements ranges from 14s. to 25s. per 


1 Walker, The Wages Question, pp. 84-5. 

2 See pp. 548-560. 

® Board of Trade Return, C—5861. 1889. 

* Of these 6 were miners; 5 joiners; 8 engineers ; 2 shoe- 
makers; 3 printers; 2 clerks; and 8 “ general.” 

®° The incomes ranged from £28 to £150 per annum, the 
average income being £73 per annum, or £1 8s. per week. 
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week! Mr. Marchant Williams, an Inspector of 
Schools for the London School Board, found that 86 
per cent. of the dwellers in certain poor districts of 
London pay more than one-fifth of their incomes in 
rent; 46 per cent. paying from one-half to one-quarter.® 

In the face of such figures as these, can anything 
be more absolutely indefensible than an expenditure 
of from four to six shillings per week on drink? It is 
no part of the present inquiry to discuss the problem 
of high rents. Such a question lies outside the scope 
of the present argument. All that we are concerned 
here to show is, that, rents being what they are, the 
ordinary unskilled labourer who spends (either alone 
or in conjunction with his family) from four to six 
shillings per week on drink, is leaving himself and 
them no chance of a healthy and efficient existence. 
Nor is it the poorer class of labourers’ families only 
who suffer. Even if we raise the limit of income to 
thirty shillings per week, the economies necessary 
to provide the drink expenditure must still be severe. 
A drink expenditure of six shillings per week, added 
to a rent of six shillings (the cost of a single room in 
Central London) would leave exactly eighteen shil- 
lings a week for food and all other purposes. If from 
this sum we deduct a further sum of fifteen shillings 
per week for food, there would remain a balance of 
three shillings a week for clothing, fuel, lighting, furni- 
ture, household utensils, medical attendance, recrea- 
tion, thrift, and the hundred and one incidental 
expenses of ordinary domestic life. And even then 
the parents would only receive the diet of a workhouse 
pauper, and the children little more than half the diet 


1 See Life in West London, pp. 42-4. 
? Hobson, Problems of Poverty, p. 10. 
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of a child in the St. Pancras Workhouse Schools. 
This, be it remembered, is for a family of five persons 
only (ze. husband, wife, and three children). In the 
innumerable cases where there are more than three 
children in a family, the level of subsistence must fall 
still lower. ‘‘How is it done?’ it may be asked. 
The answer is simply that it is not and cannot be 
done. If one-fifth of a limited income be spent in 
drink, economies must be practised somewhere, and 
since rent, reduced to its lowest limits by unwhole- 
some crowding, remains an inflexible quantity, food 
must be stinted, and expenditure upon clothing, fuel, 
etc., reduced to limits that are not only relatively, 
but absolutely, destructive of efficiency. 

We have no wish to labour the point. The facts 
are too ominous for more than bare statement, but 
they claim the gravest attention from those who 
desire to estimate the conditions of social well-being. 
They do not constitute the whole of the social prob- 
lem, but they certainly represent one of its most 
serious elements. 


RELATION OF STANDARD OF Livina TO INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


If we look at the question from a merely industrial 
point of view, its gravity is sufficiently apparent. 
The economic position of nations is, to a large extent, 
one of food and of standard of living. ‘ Wherever 
we see peoples and classes descending in their diet 
below the standard necessary for a moderate labourer, 
or barely reaching that limit, we may be confident 
that in the fight for work these peoples and classes 
will never fill but an inferior function, and will not 
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reach the higher rungs of the industrial ladder.” ? 
For what after all is labour? It is simply physical 
and muscular exertion made economically valuable 
by intellectual guidance. ‘The greater the intellec- 
tual force and physical power introduced by the 
labourer, co-operating with equally well-developed 
auxiliary and surrounding conditions, the greater 
must be the sum of the products created. But to this 
we must add the further and most important fact, 
that labour, be it ever so intelligently conducted, will 
always remain physical exertion. This is to say that 
labour is an expenditure of vital force. Unless this is 
replaced by wholesome nutrition (air, light, sanitation, 
and even cheerful surroundings, are part of wholesome 
nutrition) the frame will work itself out, and labour 
will become economically of smaller and smaller value.” ? 

The older economic view—the view of the so-called 
Physiocrats especially—was based upon the now ex- 
ploded theory that ill-paid (and, consequently, ill- 
nourished) labour lessened the cost of production. It 
limited the term ‘“ necessaries” to those things which 
were sufficient to enable the labourers, taken one with 
another, to support themselves and their families. 
“In happier times, however,” as Professor Marshall 
reminds us, “a more careful analysis has brought into 
prominence the distinction between the necessaries for 
efficiency and the necessaries for existence, and has 
made it evident that.there is for each rank of in- 
dustry, at any time and place, a more or less clearly 
defined income which is necessary for merely sustain- 
ing its members; while there is another and larger 


1 Nitti, “The Food and Labour Power of Nations,” Economic 
Journal, March, 1896. 
Schoenhof, The Economy of High Wages, p. 392. 
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income which is necessary for keeping it in full 
efficiency. Thus, in the South of England population 
has increased during the present century at a fair 
rate, allowance being made for migration. But the 
efficiency of labour, which in earlier times was as high 
as that in the North of England, has sunk relatively 
to the North; so that the low-waged labour of the 
South is often dearer than the more highly paid 
labour of the North. This indicates that we cannot 
say whether the labourers in the South have been 
supplied with Necessaries, unless we know in which 
of these two senses the word is used. They have had 
the bare necessaries for existence and the increase of 
numbers, but they have not had the necessaries for 
efficiency.” } 

“What the employer will get out of his workman,” 
says another well-known economist,? ‘will depend 
very much on what he first gets into him. Not only 
are bone and muscle to be built up and kept up by 
food, but every stroke of the arm involves an expendi- 
ture of nervous energy which is to be supplied only 
through the alimentary canal. What a man can do 
in twenty-four hours will depend very much on what 
he can have to eat in those twenty-four hours; or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, what he has 
had to eat the twenty-four hours previous. If his diet 
be liberal, his work may be mighty. If he be under- 
fed, he must underwork. So far away as the Hundred 
Years’ War Englishmen were accustomed to assign a 
more generous diet as the reason why their ‘ beef-fed 
knaves’ so easily vanquished their traditional enemies, 
and even into this century, the island writers were 


’ Principles of Economics, 2nd Edition, p. 120. 
2 Walker, op. cit., pp. 53-5. 
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accustomed to speak as if still for the same reason, in 
work at least if not in war, 
‘Upon one pair of English legs did march three 
Frenchmen.’ ! 

“Of course in this, as in every other department 
of expenditure, there is an economical maximum, 
where the greatest proportional return is received. 

With the labourer the economical maximum 
of expenditure on food is reached far short of the point 
at which ‘gorging and guzzling’ begin; it shuts off 
everything that partakes of luxury or ministers to 
delicacy; yet till that maximum be reached every 
addition to food brings a proportional, or more than 
proportional, addition of working strength. To stop 
far short of that limit and starve the labouring man 
is as bad economy as to rob the engine of its fuel.” 

The matter is not one of theory but of practical 
experience. ‘One of the most intelligent manufac- 
turers I ever met,” says Dr. Gould, the Special Com- 
missioner of the United States Labour Department,’ 
“told me a few years ago he would be only too glad 
to pay higher wages to his working people, provided 
they would spend the excess legitimately and not 
hoard it.” A similar remark is quoted by Mr. 
Schoenhof:* “ ‘They don’t eat and don’t work,’ said 
a shoe manufacturer of Vienna, when we compared 
notes on the productiveness of Austrian and German 
labour and of American labour. ‘Bread and _beer- 


1“ FKach Frenchman consumes on an average 16 oz. of 
wheaten bread a day; each Englishman 82 oz.; the former 
12 oz. of meat; the latter 6 oz.”—Alison, Hurope, 1815-51, 
chap. VII., sec. 126. 

; Contemporary Review, J BHUATY, 1893. 

® Op. cit., p. 66. 
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swilling and an occasional bit of sausage cannot give 
strength sufficient to compete with you.’”! It is 
necessary, of course, in pursuing this argument to 
distinguish between two different forms or aspects of 
efficiency. ‘There is the efficiency due to sheer 
strength, brute force, and endurance ; and there is the 
efficiency due to the cultivated and intelligent skill of 
the trained artizan. There is the efficiency that is 
born of the improvement of processes and machinery, 
in which the worker not only generally bears a sub- 
ordinate part, but in consequence of which he is often 
transformed from a subtle thinker and a deft worker, 
into a self-acting tool; and there is the efficiency con- 
sequent upon the possession and exercise of higher 
skill and greater concentration of energy.” 

The demand for “ brute force” is no longer what it 
was when the man’s hand and arm turned the spin- 
ning wheel and drove the shuttle. At the present 
time, thanks to improvements in machinery, less than 
one-sixth of the industrial classes in England are en- 
gaged on work requiring special muscular exertion. 
The force exerted by steam-engines alone is more than 
twenty times as much as could be done by the muscles 


* Another American economist (Mr. Edward Atkinson), in a 
work published in 1886, says: “It has been found expedient 
for the employers of labour in certain brickyards of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to serve their workmen with a supply of 
the best food which represents in its chemical proportions, as 
well as in its calorics, twice the ration which is served to the 
soldier of the German army when upon a forced march, or when 
engaged in the most arduous strugele of active service in war, 
in order to promote the largest production of brick per man at 
the lowest cost to the employer.”—The Food Question in 
America and Europe. 

> J.S. Jeans, Statistical Journal, December, 1892. 


= 
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of all Englishmen.! But, great as the change has 
been, it cannot be said to have- encouraged the 
lowering of the standards of efficiency, nor to have 
made it possible for ill-nourished and ill-developed 
workers to compete more successfully with their rivals 
at home and abroad. The demand for muscular exer-, 
tion has been replaced by a demand for attention and 
skill, and the standards of necessary efficiency have 
been by somuch enhanced. ‘ Though asa rule,” says a 
writer already quoted,? ‘machinery tends to take over 
the heavier forms of muscular work, it also tends to 
multiply the minor calls upon the muscles, until the 
total strain is not much less than before. What relief 
is obtained from muscular effort is compensated by a 
growing strain upon the nerves and upon the atten- 
tion. Moreover, as the machinery grows more com- 
plex, numerous, and costly, the responsibility of the 
machine-tender is increased. To some considerable 
extent the new effort imposed upon the worker is of a 
more refined order than the heavy muscular work it 
has replaced. But its tax upon the physique is an 
ever-growing one. ‘A hand-loom weaver can work 
thirteen hours a day, but to get a six-loom weaver to 
work thirteen hours is a physical impossibility.’ The 
complexity of modern machinery, and the superhuman 
celerity of which it is capable, suggest continually an 
increased compression of human labour, an increased 
output of effort per unit of time. This has been 
rendered possible by acquired skill and improved 
physique ensuing on a higher standard of living.” 


1 Marshall, op. czt., p. 251. 
2 Hobson, The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, p. 276. 
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CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION. 


It is the more necessary to concentrate attention on 
this point by reason of changes that are rapidly 
shifting the centres of commercial activity and inten- 
sifying the forces of industrial competition. In the 
commercial world things are not as they were. Other 
nations have been moving up to our own standards of 
efficiency, so that British labour ‘does not enjoy the 
same incontestably high relative position that it for- 
merly did.” The fact, in short, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
has lately reminded us,! has “begun to make itself 
more and more distinctly felt that the competing 
nations in most cases possess but little advantage one 
over the other, and that the probable tendency is for 
even this to become less.” Within the last thirty 
years Germany, Belgium, and even Russia, have trans- 
formed themselves economically. The two former 
especially are now highly developed industrial States 
claiming a large share of the world’s markets; while 
we are also face to face with the unprecedented compe- 
tition of the United States. The conditions of indus- 
trial competition are, therefore, wholly changed, and 
the question of efficiency—mental and physical—has 
become one of paramount importance. 

At present our most highly equipped—and therefore 
most formidable—competitors are our kinsmen across 
the Atlantic. America is commercially formidable, 
not merely because of her gigantic enterprise and 
almost illimitable resources, but because, as recent 
investigations have shown,” her workers are better 
nourished and possess a relatively higher efficiency. 

1 The Control of the Tropics, p. 4. 

2 See Stath and Seventh Annual Reports of the U.S. Commis- 
stoner of Labour, Washington. 
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Dr. E. R. L. Gould, in a survey of the results of a 
most exhaustive inquiry recently undertaken by the 
United States Labour Department, says: ‘A second 
element in a just social standard for an industrial 
labourer is food. We see from the double column 
wherein the figures are portrayed, that in practically 
every instance, the largest absolute but the smallest 
relative sum falls to the American. Does this mean 
that the family of the working man in America is 
better nourished than abroad? I believe it does, and 
principally for two reasons: the family in the United 
States is smaller, and therefore with the largest sum 
of money spent the amount per capita is considerably 
greater. But does higher expenditure mean more 
food? We may answer affirmatively, because a 
greater quantity of the principal articles in a work- 
ing man’s menu can be had for an equal amount of 
money in the New World.’ 

The conclusion which Dr. Gould thus reaches is 
made evident by the following table which Professor 
Nitti has compiled from Dr. Gould’s data.? Taking 
100 as the price of any given commodity in the 
United States, Professor Nitti finds that the European 
nations in sain inquiry has been made stand in wii 
following relations :— 


United Great 


Commodity. Nentas’ Belgium. eres Germany.| France. 
1 ES a 100 147 150 123 152 
Potatoes. . . 100 70 103 0) 119 
Butter ... 100. 109 104 122 135 
SGQOr [a ;oe rie 100 151 50 119 184 
Coffee. .°. . 100 113 140 119 167 


1 The Contemporary Review, January, 1893, pp. 189-40. See 
also Appendix, p. 635. 
2 See Economic Journal, March, 1896, p. 39. 
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The great superiority of working-class nutriment in 
the United States comes out still more clearly in the 
subjoined table. 


100 representing quantity 
consumed in U.S., the 


Commodity. European workmen! consumes : 
Méat «s if.) beyeNyod, 938 f9t9 ad eng3 
Bacon (orlfat)i ood s, deostek..ool.eonaiO 
Eggscooth anions, odtcod eilad. seo 
Batter:i. anoar.pablsew acd to.sclianslOO 
Hloux ) evatled L$ heals. qedibodsrnhQO 
Potatodsyticnst. oc} »anvesot ows. sat 240 
Sugat. ois dsie oeoterrodihus ssollenn2o 
COS, . vi. Vari eem stnvee ter ences: tt dene 


“The columns in which expenditure for alcoholic 
drinks are exposed,” says Dr. Gould, “ present food for 
serious reflection. National pride will no doubt be 
flattered to learn that American families spend the 
smallest sums for this purpose. Not only so, but there 
must also be a smaller per capita consumption, since 
the prices of alcoholic drinks are higher in the New 
World. Still, this is only a partial satisfaction. If 
we conceive that the American spends too much, the 
European, to whom the struggle for existence is 
keener, wastes more.” In summing up the results of 
the inquiry, Dr. Gould says: ‘‘ What inferences are 
we to draw from the foregoing statistics ? . Unmistak- 
ably this, that higher daily wages in America do not 
mean a correspondingly enhanced labour cost to the 
manufacturer. But why so? .. . The real ex- 
planation I believe to be, that greater physical force, 


1 The figures refer to the average consumption of the British, 
Belgian, German and French workmen (taken together) em- 
ployed in the industries investigated. 
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as the result of better nourishment in combination 
with superior intelligence and skill, make the working 
man in the United States more efficient. His deter- 
mination to maintain a high standard of life causes 
him to put forth greater effort, and this reacts to the 
benefit of the employer as well as to his own. We 
should give the principal credit of the higher wages 
in America neither to the manufacturer, the tariff, 
nor any other agency, but the working man himself, 
who will not labour for less than will enable him to 
live on a high social plane. That he can carry out 
his policy with but little disadvantage to his employer 
in economic competition, teaches a lesson of far-reach- 
ing importance. Instead of a Ricardian régime, 
where the wages of labour become barely sufficient to 
permit a sustentation of effort and a reproduction of 
kind, it looks as if ere long the world’s industrial 
supremacy would pass to those who earn the most and 
live the best.”’ ? 

_ We are then face to face with this supreme necessity : 
Hither we must grapple with the forces that undermine 
our national strength and weaken our industrial effi- 
ciency, or be content to fall behind in the struggle for 
commercial supremacy. Nations, like animals, as the 
late Lord Playfair long ago reminded us,? “ have their 
changing struggles for existence. To remain prosperous 
they must possess the conditions which Herbert Spencer 
prescribes for individual welfare: ‘a constant progress 
towards a higher degree of skill, intelligence, and self- 
regulation—a better co-ordination of actions; a more 


1 Op. cit., pp. 151-52. See alsoon the same subject the Twenty- 
siath Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labour (1896). 

2 Subjects of Social Welfare, p. 309. 
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complete life.’’”’ The actual material wealth of our 
cities, as another careful thinker points out,’ is 
‘simply in their effective population plus their effec- 
tive material surroundings. Here, then, the question 
again is of life and surroundings, of ‘organism and 
environment,’ of evolution or degeneration, and it is 
best to treat it so. The working classes, like any 
other, will be in well-being in proportion as they 
become healthy organisms, leading fuller lives in 
richer surroundings both of art and nature, adjusted 
to satisfy all their needs alike, not only the funda- 
mental but the supreme ones; and they are in ill- 
being until some approximation to that state of affairs 
is reached. Remedies are indeed offered on all hands 
panaceas for every symptom of our disordered 
Sink state are also proffered, but the social disease lies 
deeper. Reproduction has outrun individuation; the 
mere growth of our cities has outrun Gait real 
development. Our progress is as yet only ‘quantity 
not quality.’ . . . Remedial treatment then de- 
mands-a raising of the whole character and aims of 
our civilization, yet this would only be the sum of 
that raised and ennobled standard of individual living, 
at which no one need think it Utopian to aim. 
Only thus can we ever hope to realize the aim of 
practical economics, which is not illusory progress 
visible only in census returns and bank ledgers, but is 
the progressive development of the highest human and 
social life—not the Increase of Wealth, but the Ascent 
of Man.” 


1 Patrick Geddes, The Conditions of Progress of the Capitalist 
and of the Labourer, 
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TEMPERANCE AND THE “STANDARD OF LiFs.” 


It is as we pursue this line of inquiry that we 
find the true answer to the familiar objection that 
Temperance, by lowering the standard of a working 
man’s requirements, tends to endanger the standard 
. of wages. The objection is plausible enough to give 
it an appearance of weight; but none the less it is 
entirely misleading. Itstarts by assuming two utterly 
erroneous propositions. First, that materialistic con- 
siderations are the only factors in economic progress ; 
and, secondly, that the standard of life is a fixed and 
permanent standard, in which, moreover, alcohol has 
a recognised and natural place. It will be convenient 
to consider these conclusions conjointly ; indeed, they 
cannot strictly be separated. To begin with, it is 
a serious mistake to assume that the standard of 
life is a fixed and invariable quantity. On the con- 
trary, it is always relative to a given time and place, 
and to a given set of moral and intellectual conditions. 
Moreover, it is affected, both directly and indirectly, 
by every fresh achievement in the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral progress of the individual and of the 
community. The habitual drunkard requires (i.e. is 
satisfied with) little food, little or no intellectual 
stimulus, and few interests. The sober man, on the 
other hand, requires more, and better, food; greater 
decencies; and wider and more varied interests. In a 
word, he is ever reaching forward towards a higher 
standard of life. Hence it is that we may safely 
assert (what, indeed, we know historically to be the 
fact) that sobriety, as a part of the moral advance- 
ment of mankind, so far from diminishing, tends 
unfailingly to raise the standard of life, and there- 
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fore the standard of wages also.t Further, as has 
been pointed out, the objection assumes that alcohol 
has a necessary and natural place in the standard 
of life. So far from this being the case, it has been 
clearly shown that indulgence in alcoholic drinks 
(so far as a large proportion of the workers are 
concerned) can only be maintained by lowering the | 
standard of life. Asa matter of fact, it may safely 
be asserted that if the reforms herein advocated 
became effective to-morrow they would in no way 
endanger the standard of wages, especially as we 
are still, unhappily, very far from having attained— 
in the case of unskilled labour especially—to that 
minimum standard of life which is essential to 
efficiency. 

It- would not, indeed, be difficult to show that the 
presence in our cities of large numbers of those who 
have been made “unfit” by habits of vice and in- 
temperance ‘creates a costly and often unavailing 
struggle to raise the standard of life and health.” In 
many branches of unskilled labour moral factors count 


1 “Tet us take the term the Standard of Life to mean the 
Standard of Activities and of Wants. Thus a rise in the 
Standard of Living implies an increase of intelligence, and 
energy and self-respect; leading to more care and judgment in 
expenditure, and to an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
the appetite but afford no strength, and of ways of living that 
are unwholesome physically and morally. A rise in the 
Standard of Life for the whole population will much increase 
the National Dividend, and the share of it which accrues to 
each grade and to each trade; and a rise in the Standard of 
Life for any one trade or grade will raise their efficiency and 
their own real wages; while it will at the same time enable 
others to obtain their assistance at a cost somewhat less in 
proportion to its efficiency, and of course it will increase the 
National Dividend a little.”—Marshall, op. cit., p. 788. 
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for very little. In some of them the demand even for 
physical efficiency is not very great, so that they 
provide room for men who have impoverished their 
standard of life by wasteful expenditure and who are 
content to be employed at low and inadequate wages. 
It is the competition of these men in many branches 
of unskilled labour that really endangers the wages 
of unskilled labour. 

In his presidential address to the Royal Statistical 
Society in 1892, Mr. Charles Booth said :— 

“In 1887, when I was considering dock employment 
as a principal Kast End industry, I found the position 
to be very hopeless as well as very unsatisfactory. 
The employers were content, and the men, though far 
from content, were entirely unorganized. The dock 
managers accepted the crowd and the struggle at the 
dock gates as an inevitable phenomenon which hap- 
pened to fit in well with the conditions of their trade. 
They could always be sure of sufficient labour, and 
though its quality might be bad, its pay was corre- 
spondingly low.” 1 It is true that evils such as this 
are largely remediable by improved organization, and 
trade unions have done, in this respect, an invaluable 
service to labour. But it must never be forgotten 
that to be economically effective trade unions require 
—and indeed must have—moral efficiency in their 
members. It is singular how slow we are, in our 
study of economic facts, to realize the importance 
of the moral factor, to perceive that it is really the 
ultimate and most effective instrument of economic 
reform. Eliminate it, and progress is made impossible. 
We are left with nothing but a lifeless mechanism 
of reform—a lever without driving power or fulcrum. 


1 Statistical Journal, December, 1892, p, 522. 
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INTEMPERATE CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOL. 


There is another aspect of the question still to be 
considered, and that is the direct and unquestionable 
loss that results from intemperate drinking. That 
much of the indulgence in alcoholic drinks is ‘exces- 
sive and wasteful is not seriously disputed. Opinions, 
it is true, differ as to the proportion of the total con- 
sumption that may be so regarded, and the amount at 
the best can only be approximately determined ; but 
even at the lowest computation it certainly forms a 
not inconsiderable proportion of the whole. Professor 
Leone Levi, in his evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1877, estimated the amount of intemperate 
consumption at one-fifth of the total consumption. 
“Assuming,” he said, ‘the consumption by the tem- 
perate at sixty gallons of beer and two gallons of 
spirits in England, and three gallons in Scotland and 
Ireland per annum, I calculate that out of 1,100,000,000 
gallons of beer consumed, about 900,000,000 gallons 
would be consumed by the temperate, and 200,000,000 
gallons, probably, by the intemperate; and that out 
of the 42,000,000 gallons of spirit consumed, 33,000,000 
will be consumed by the temperate, and 9,000,000 pro- 
bably by the intemperate.” And again: “ Of this 
large consumption, a very considerable proportion is 
used by the temperate in a temperate manner. Only 
a small proportion—I do not imagine more than 23 
per cent. of spirits and 13 per cent. of beer—constitutes 
the consumption of the intemperate which may be 
considered as actual waste.” 4 

Even if we assume the proportion to be as low as is 


' Evidence of the Lords’ Committee on Intemperance, qq. 
9,742 and 9,762. Ww | 
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here suggested,! it would follow that upwards of 
£23,500,000 were spent in 1899 in intemperate and 
wasteful drinking. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter’s estimate is very much higher 
than this. The figures which he gives for 1869, and 
which are quoted elsewhere,” show that 38 per cent. of 
the total consumption of spirits, and 32 per cent. of 
the total consumption of beer, must in that year have 
represented intemperate consumption. If we make 
the most liberal allowance for a more general diffusion 
of wealth and a consequent increase in the amount of 
temperate consumption in the interval, and reduce the 
proportions which Mr. Baxter gives to 30 per cent. 
and 25 per cent. respectively, it would follow that 
£38,700,000 were spent in 1899 in intemperate and 
wasteful drinking. 

The Committee of the British Association, in their 
report on the subject in 1882, emphasized the elements 
of “luxury ” and “ wastefulness”’ even more strongly. 
After discussing the general distribution of the na- 
tional expenditure under various heads, the Committee 
proceed :— 


“On examination of the component parts of these 
various items of expenditure it will be found that, 
whilst the expenditure on articles of food consists 
mostly of necessaries, the expenditure on drink in- 
cludes a large amount for beer, spirits, and wines, only 
a small portion of which, probably 20 per cent., can 


1 It must be borne in mind that expenditure may be intem- 
perate and wasteful far short of actual drunkenness. “Social 
drinking,” for example, on the part of young men and others, 
may bear no fruits in insobriety, and yet still be wasteful in 
the sense that it bears no relation to spending capacity. 

2 See Appendix, p. 619. 
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be supposed to be necessary, the remainder being either 
pure luxury or sheer waste.” 


The true comment upon these figures is supplied in 
the closing words of the same report. After pointing 
out that the subject under consideration (i.e. the right 
appropriation of wages) is ‘‘of the highest practical 
importance,” the Committee proceed: “It is erron- 
eous to imagine that it does not matter how money 
is expended, whether productively or unproductively, 
provided it gives labour to the people, or provided 
the money expended remains at home; for while in 
one case the object produced remains, and, like capital, 
becomes serviceable for further production, in the 
other the object produced is either useless or utterly 
wasted. What is expended productively is never con- 
sumed. It reproduces itself again and again. What 
is expended unproductively is lost.” ! 

This aspect of the question is wisely emphasized. 
In the discussion of the economic bearings of the 
Temperance problem by the representatives of the 
“Trade,” it is too often forgotten that a reduction of 
expenditure in what is admittedly non-productive con- 
sumption would proportionately increase the amount 
of money available for productive consumption. In 
this connection it is unnecessary to assume—what is 
invariably assumed by the apologists of the Trade— 
the total suppression of the traffic and a consequent 
wholesale displacement of labour. That is a result 
which, it is safe to say, is entirely improbable, and, in 
the present state of public feeling, impracticable. It 
will be wiser to consider the economic results of a re- 
duction to, say, the limits of the drink consumption 


1 Report of the British Association, 1882, p. 304. 
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of the United States. Such a reduction, as we shall 
shortly show, would mean the possible transfer from 
non-productive to productive expenditure of an annual 
sum amounting to nearly £66,000,000. That the 
greater part of this vast sum would, as a matter of 
fact, be spent productively—z.e. in the encouragement 
of productive industries—cannot be doubted, nor can 
the economic value of such a transfer easily be exag- 
gerated. But itis not necessary for the purposes of 
the economic argument to contemplate even so reason- 
able a reduction as the foregoing. There are other in- 
contestable figures available. No one, for example, 
will question the economic wastefulness of intemper- 
ate drinking, and yet this, to take only a basis of 
calculation that the ‘ Trade” itself does not contest,! 
must have represented an expenditure in 1899 of up- 
wards of £23,500,000; while if we takeas the basis of 
calculation the opinion of the Committee of experts 
appointed by the British Association in 1881 and 1882, 
out of a total expenditure of £162,000,000, in 1899, 
only £32,400,000 can be regarded as ‘necessary ” ex- 
penditure, the remainder (i.e. £129,600,000) “being 
either pure luxury or sheer waste.” If these sums, 
or any considerable proportion of them, had been 
spent on useful or necessary commodities, the economic 
gain to the nation would have been enormous. Such 
considerations are, indeed, so obvious as to need 
little emphasis, but they cannot be excluded from 
any serious discussion of the economic results of the 
traffic. It was a recognition of their importance that 
led the late Lord Randolph Churchill to make pro- 
nounced and public reference to them,®? and that 


1 See The Fallacies of Teetotalers (Peter Walker & Son, Ltd.) 
2 “Tmagine what a prodigious social reform, what a bound 
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caused Richard Cobden to declare that ‘the Temper- 


ance cause lies at the foundation of all social and 
political reform.” 


Tur Loss To THE REVENUE. 


But another and more practical objection claims 
attention. There is a somewhat widespread impres- 
sion that the efforts of Temperance reformers are 
‘adverse to the interests of the [Imperial] Exchequer, 
and that were these labours to be crowned with suc- 
cess, the minister who is charged with providing the 
ways and means of meeting the national expenditure 
would be puzzled from what source to raise the money 
which is now so easily procured through the agency 
of the brewer and distiller.” At the present time the 
taxes imposed upon the traffic yield an annual sum of 
£36,000,000, and it is urged that if Temperance re- 
formers had their way this £36,000,000 would not be 
forthcoming, but would have to be raised “by an 
enormous increase in the Income Tax, or by some 
other means of taxation.” In a general way it might 
perhaps be sufficient to reply that the objection pre- 
supposes the immediate and total extinction of the 
traffic. So far from this being possible, it is probable 


in advance we should have made, if we could curb and control 
this devilish and destructive liquor traffic; if we could manage 
to remove from amongst us what I have called on former occa- 
sions the fatal facility of recourse to the beer-house, which 
besets every man and woman, and really one may almost say 
every child of the working-classes of England; if we could 
divert from that drink and from that source of expenditure at 
any rate a considerable portion only of the £100,000,000 or more 
which this nation thinks it necessary at present every year to 
spend in drink; if we could direct that expenditure to objects 
more civilized.” —Speech at Walsall, July, 1889. 
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‘that few Temperance reformers look for a greater 
immediate result than a reduction of the traffic by 
one-half (i.e. to the level of the United States)—a 
proportion that would reduce the amount of revenue 
derived from the traffic by £18,000,000. The matter 
is, however, so intimately bound up with the econo- 
mics of the Temperance movement that it will be 
well to give it fuller consideration here. Apart alto- 
gether from the strictly moral aspects of the question, 
it is important to point out that it is entirely con- 
trary to the truest economic interests of a country to 
raise revenue in such a way that its material re- 
sources are impaired. The objection, to have force, 
would require to show that the revenue derived from 
the liquor trade was a net gain to the imperial treasury, 
subject to no deductions or counter-claims in the shape 
of both direct and indirect losses to the community 
arising out of the results of the traffic. So far from 
this being the case, it is matter of common knowledge 
and concern that very considerable charges, amount- 
ing, at the lowest estimate, to many millions sterling,” 
are annually incurred in directly combating the 
results of the traffic which provides the revenue. To 


1 Mr. Ruskin has said that “ drunkenness is not only the cause 
of crime, but that it 7s crime; and that if any encourage drunk- 
enness for the sake of the profit derived from the sale of drink, 
they are guilty of a form of moral assassination as criminal as 
any that has ever been practised by the bravos of any country 
or of any age.” 

2“Tt must be borne in mind that at least one-half of the 
taxes accruing from drink are expended by the State in pre- 
venting, punishing, and repairing evils the result of that drink 
being consumed.” Bourne, ‘“ The Taxation of Alcohol.”’—Re- 
port of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1882, p. 638, 
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estimate the real effect of an abolition or, what is 
more practicable, a large reduction of the drink traffic, 
upon the revenue of the country, it would be necessary 
to make full allowance for these. In the Appendix 
to this volume! an attempt has been made to trace the 
part which intemperance plays in the production of 
pauperism, insanity, crime, etc. The estimates there 
given, it is hardly necessary to say, do not claim to be 
more than approximately correct, but they embody 
the results of a careful analysis of the most important 
evidence on the subject. In considering the loss 
which they represent to the community, it must be 
remembered that the figures themselves cover but a 
small part of the actual impoverishment which the 
community suffers in respect of the evils described. 
It might be possible, for example, to estimate, at 
least approximately, the minimum proportion of 
crime that is due, directly or indirectly, to intem- 
perance in drink, and to charge that proportion 
against the aggregate cost to the nation of the ad- 
ministration of justice and the maintenance of our 
prison system. But this is not all. “ Each criminal 
has his one or more victims whose life, health, property, 
or time he destroys or wastes. No one who has ever 
attended our criminal courts but must be aware that 
the expense borne by the State in the apprehension, 
trial, and punishment of the wrongdoer is but a 
portion of the cost of his crime.”* Moreover, there 
is the further loss to the community through the 
withdrawal of the criminal from productive labour. 
“Treating each child as an investment of capital to 


1 See p. 686. 
2 Bourne, “The National Expenditure upon Alcohol.” — 
Statistical Journal, June, 1882. 
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be applied productively in honest industry,” says Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, ‘it is a total loss if he fail from 
_ moral defaults. If he turn mendicant, pauper, or 
thief, he will still levy a maintenance on the public ; 
asa thief most wastefully by spoil, as a criminal in 
prison or in convict establishments, he will be kept 
unproductively, generally at double the expense of 
maintaining a pauper. The insurance table would 
give him, from the tenth year, the chances of forty 
years of life and waste, and this waste would be under- 
estimated at the keep of a pauper, or a total loss of 
£480 on every case of failure.’’! 

So too in respect of other results of the drink traffic. 
It is a sufficiently serious social fact that during the 
five years 1892-96 the number of deaths in England 
and Wales directly referred to intemperance was 
10,220, or an average of 2,044 per year.? But these 
figures fail even remotely to suggest the loss which 
the community suffers from the sickness and disease 
that result from excessive drinking. The late Sir 
Andrew Clark, in referring to the matter, said: ‘I do 
not desire to make out a strong case; I desire to make 
out a true case. I am speaking solemnly and carefully 
in the presence of truth, and I tell you I am consider- 
ably within the mark when I say to you that going 
the round of my hospital wards to-day, seven out of 
every ten there owed their ill-health to alcohol. Now 
what does that mean? That out of every hundred 
patients whom I have charge of at the London 
Hospital,? 70 per cent. of them directly owe their 


' Statistical Journal, vol. XXYV., p. 519. 
2 See Appendix, pp. 665-6. 
% Situate in the East End of London, between Whitechapel 
and Mile. End, 
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ill-health to alcohol—to the abuse? I do not say 
these 70 per cent. were drunkards, but to the exces- 
sive use. I do not know that one of them was a 
drunkard.”? And again: ‘I am not saying, because 
I have no means of saying, in human life in society 
at large, what is the percentage of victims which 
alcohol seizes upon as its rightful prey. I do not 
know. I have no method of coming accurately to the 
conclusion, but I know this, that not only do a large 
percentage of such diseases as I have mentioned, but 
a great mass—certainly more than three-fourths—of 
the disorders in what we call ‘fashionable life,’ arise 
from the use of this very drug of which I am now 
speaking.” ? 

What these figures represent in actual monetary 
loss to the community it is impossible to compute.* 
This much, however, we do know: that ‘ Public 
Health is Public Wealth.” “Every man,” says Sir 
James Simpson,* “ who is obstructed by sickness from 
working his work and doing his duty as a citizen, is 
necessarily a loss to the revenues of the State at large. 
If we have a community of ten thousand, with one 
hundred sick, the wealth producing power of this 
hundred is not only taken from the public purse, but 


1 Sir Andrew Clark, The Action of Alcohol upon Health, p. 9. 

2 Tbid., p. 11. 

3 The late Sir Edwin Chadwick, in his Presidential Address 
to the Economic Section of the British Association in 1862, 
said: “The actual waste of capital in England and Wales, 
from the loss of labour, from excessive sickness and premature 
mortality, I estimate at the very least at between fourteen and 
fifteen millions per annum.”—Statistical Journal, vol. XXV., 
p. 507. 

4 Address on Public Health.—Transactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science (Belfast), 1867. 
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ten or twenty more additional citizens have to be told 
off to attend to them in their sickness, and during 
their term of illness the sustenance of the sick and 
their attendants is required to be obtained from public 
or private sources. But, further, if from the severity of 
the disease, five or ten adults, fathers or mothers, in this 
hundred die, the consequent loss to the community 
is difficult to calculate, as their children might require 
to be sustained, and the status of their families be 
deteriorated morally and materially. It is impossible, 
indeed, to estimate in mere yellow gold the value of 
the life of a father, however humble a mechanic he 
may be, cut down prematurely by disease and death.” 
It is the consideration of facts such as these that shows 
how misleading (from the larger view of national well- 
being) the appeal to the fiscal argument really is. The 
effective answer to it was given by Sir Robert (then 
Mr.) Giffen, nearly twenty years ago. Speaking 
before the Royal Statistical Society of London in 
1882, Mr. Giffen said: “If with regard to any article 
they could say definitely that a certain part of the 
use of it was absolutely injurious to the people at the 
time they were consuming it, arid that it produced a 
certain loss of time, and disease and sickness resulted 
from its use, then there was an economic waste arising 
from the consumption of alcoholic liquors, which could 
be spoken of apart from any theories of total absti- 
nence or the reverse, and this waste, which every- 
body must recognise, whether total abstainers or not, 
must be very large indeed. Professor Levi had very 
properly drawn attention to some calculations which 
might be made upon the statistics of crime and 
pauperism, in contradiction to estimates which were 
made by those intimately acquainted with. the con- 
5) 
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dition of the people; but looking at the balance of 
evidence, he (Mr. Giffen) thought the very small 
percentage which the Professor arrived at was hardly 
supported, and they could not but come to the con- 
clusion that of the hundred million pounds, which 
must be admitted to be spent by the people on 
alcoholic liquors, a very large part was wasteful 
expenditure. Even if it were one-fourth only, or 
twenty-five million pounds, that was an enormous 
sum, and that was entirely irrespective of the waste 
to the country from crime and pauperism, which, 
on Mr. Bourne’s figures, would not be less than 
another twenty-five million pounds. These two sums 
amounted to fifty million pounds,! which was quite 
large enough to justify, in an economic view, all 
the complaints about the evils of intemperance, and 
the opinion that there would be an immense gain 
to the country if the evil could be removed.” ? 

The view thus expressed by Sir Robert Giffen 
has been shared, for more than a century, by many 
of the ablest financiers and social students that the 
country has known.? Sir Frederic Eden, in refer- 
ring to the matter in his great work on The State of 


‘ It is interesting to note in this connection that the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1834 to 
inquire “into the extent, causes, and consequences of the pre- 
vailing vice of intoxication among the labouring classes of the 
United Kingdom” estimated “the mere pecuniary loss to the 
nation ”’ from the evils of the drink traffic at a similar amount 
(z.e., “little short of fifty millions sterling per annum”). 

* Statistical Journal, June, 1882. 

§ So far back as 1729 we find John Disney, magistrate and 
divine in his View of Ancient Laws against Immorality and 
Profaneness, putting forward similar views. ‘I deny,’ he says, 
“the assertion that the revenue of y® crown will really be im- 
paired by prohibiting tipling and drunk’ . . . 3 parts in 4 
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the Poor (published in 1797), says: “ For Government 
to offer encouragement to ale-houses is to act the 
part of a felo de se. Nor ought the public ever to 
be lulled into an acquiescence by the flattering bait 
of immediate gain, which ere long they would be 
obliged to pay back to paupers in relief, with a heavy 
interest.” Thirty years later (in 1830) we find a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn) de- 
claring in the House of Commons that, ‘so far from 
the Government desiring to promote the consumption 
of spirits, they would rather see the people refrain 
from them altogether.”! Forty years later, Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, whose right to be heard on all matters of 
imperial finance no one will question, wrote: ‘Take 
away excessive temptation, and you will greatly re- 
duce excessive drinking. No one could lament a 
deficit in the Taxes on Alcohol caused by such a 
measure. On the contrary, it would be most desirable 
in the true interests of the nation.”? The declara- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone was even more pronounced. 
Replying to a deputation of brewers who had inti- 
mated that his proposed course of action in regard to 


of the pore families in this kingdom have been reduced to want 
chiefly by haunting Taverns or Ale-houses. EspecY labouring 
men, who very often consume there on the Lord’s day what 
they have gotten all the week before, & let their families beg 
or steal for a subsistence the week foll’. . . . NowlI suppose 
you will grant me that asthe No.of poor & ruined families 
encreases in a nation, the Prince that governs must find a 
proportionable decay in his Revenue. On the other side, all 
such laws duly executed as keep men by sobriety tempe & 
frugality in a thriving condition, do most effectually pro- 
vide for the happiness of the people & for the riches of the 
Prince.” 

1 Speech in the House of Commons, June 4th, 1830. 

2 The Taxation of the United Kingdom, p. 149. 
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the malt tax duties would greatly affect the imperial 
revenue, he said: “Gentlemen, you need not give 
yourselves any trouble about the revenue. The 
question of revenue must never stand in the way 
of needed reforms. Besides, with a sober population, 
not wasting their earnings, I shall know where to 
obtain the revenue.” Finally, the testimony of a 
distinguished political opponent of Mr. Gladstone 
may be quoted as completing the chain of argument. 
In the course of his Budget speech in the House of 
Commons on April 16th, 1874, the late Lord Iddes- 
leigh (then Sir Stafford Northcote) said: ‘The main 
feature of the year was the great increase on Customs 
and Excise; and, as the House will probably be pre-. 
pared to hear, far too large a proportion of the in- 
crease from both these sources of Revenue was due to 
the consumption of spirits. That is a matter which, 
if it be in some sense one of financial congratulation, 
is a much greater and higher matter of regret.” And 
again: “J refer, as one main source of possible 
addition to the Revenue, to the vast increase in the 
consumption of spirits You may say that it is a 
very dangerous thing to rely upon. It is dangerous 
and not very pleasant, I admit, to rely upon the 
increase in the consumption of spirits as a source of 
future Revenue. It may also be said that the time 
may come when a check will come, and that source 
of Revenue may fail you. I have asked myself how 
is it that you expect this source of Revenue will 
fail? . . . It must be from one of two causes— 
either from some general failure of the consuming 
power of the people—from some failure in their 
ability to purchase spirits, the will remaining as it 
was—or from some great change in the habits of the 
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people, inducing them to abandon the use of such 
enormous quantities of ardent spirits. If it were 
the former, it would tell upon all the sources of 
Revenue just as well as upon that derived from 
spirits. . . . Butif the reduction of the Revenue 
derived from spirits be due to the other cause—if it 
should be due to a material and considerable change 
in the habits of the people and to increasing habits 
of temperance and abstinence from the use of ardent 
spirits—I venture to say that the amount of wealth such 
a change would bring to the nation would utterly throw 
into the shade the amount of Revenue that is now derived 
from the spirit duty, and we should not only see with 
satisfaction a diminution of the Revenue from such a 
cause, but we should find in various ways that the 
Exchequer would not suffer from the losses which it 
might sustain in that direction.” } 

The fundamental defect in the fiscal argument—as 
all these extracts show—is that it tacitly assumes that 
money that is spent on alcoholic liquors only comes 
into existence when the liquors are bought; or that if 
not spent on alcohol it must ‘‘take some impalpable, 
untaxable form and diffuse itself in expenditures from 
which no Chancellor of the Exchequer could draw 
any profit.” It forgets that all expenditures are not 
equally productive, and that non-productive expendi- 
tures, from the view of highest national progress, are 
essentially wasteful. It is well to tax such expendi- 
tures, but “it is puerile to be glad that there should 
be a great deal of such expenditure to be taxed, as if 
a source of revenue were created by its own wasteful 
use, or as if it would run dry if it were used not 
wastefully but frugally and reproductively. England 

* Hansard’s Debates, 
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can drink much beer because she is rich; she is not 
rich because she drinks much beer.’’? 


CoMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


But apart from any question of the absolute economic 
importance of the figures of drink expenditure in this 
country, they have a comparative significance which 
it may be well at this point to consider. If, for 
example, we take the corresponding figures for the 
United States—a country whose racial traditions are 
sufficiently akin to our own to make the comparison a 
fair one—and compare them with our own, the result 
is both interesting and suggestive. 

The following tables give the average per capita 
consumption of spirits, wine, and beer, together with 
the per capita consumption of absolute alcohol, in both 
countries for the five years 1894-1898 :— 


United Kingdom. United States. 
English Gallons. English Gallons. 
Spirits ietedt. oslodealion i) aoda et 93 
Wane decries! cece Re Fee eee 28 
BCOT Ege ep on be POE cee tae Ae ee 
Absolute Aleohol . 208 ..-.. . #410 


That is to say, the per capita consumption of absolute 
alcohol in the United States is barely one-half (48 per 
cent.) of the per capita consumption in the United 
Kingdom.* 

If, therefore, we could reduce our national con- 


1 Manchester Guardian, November 4th, 1898. 

2 The alcoholic strength of beer has been taken at 4 per cent. 
in America and 5 per cent. in the United Kingdom. The 
alcoholic strength of wine has been taken at 15 per cent, 
in both countries, 
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sumption of alcoholic liquors to even the measure of 
the American consumption—a by no means extreme 
suggestion—our national drink bill would at once be 
reduced by £66,000,000 1—a sum that is equal to (a) 
more than one-half of the national revenue, or (b) 
more than three times the amount of the Share 
Capital of all the Industrial and Provident (Co- 
operative) Societies registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Acts in the United Kingdom. 

Or, to put it in another way, the amount saved by 
this moderate reduction in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors in the United Kingdom would be sufficient not 
only to provide all the funds needed for a national 
scheme of Old Age Pensions (é.e., £26,000,000), but 
also to secure the entire extinction of the National 
Debt in less than sixteen years. In view, therefore, 
of the magnitude of these figures, which, it is im- 
portant to repeat, are based upon an estimated re- 
duction in consumption that is neither utopian nor 
unreasonable, but well within the reach of wise social 
and legislative arrangements, it is extraordinary that 
the subject has not received more definite and sus- 
tained consideration from political thinkers and states- 
men. 


1 The actual figures would be as under :— 
Expenditure on 


Present Expenditure basis of American 
(i.e., in 1899). Consumption. 
Spirits . . . £46,196,788,. . . £42,963,012 
Wine Fo. 04. gS Sits an a 10,766,199 
Beer sete ee OCU Oe. eb 40,958, 609 
£160,663,474 £94,687,820 


Total amount of reduction, £65,975,654 
The reduction in expenditure on wine and spirits, it will be 
noticed, would be comparatively small, nearly the whole of the 
reduction occurring in the expenditure on beer, 
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INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON CONSUMPTION. 


But it may be said that the per capita consumption 
in this country cannot be brought down to that of 
the United States on account of the character of the 
English climate. A people living under the clearer 
skies, and in the more exhilarating air of America, 
will not have the same craving for alcohol—so it may 
be urged—that is found in this country. The thought 
still lingers that the influence of climate is of so 
dominating a character that it will be the main factor 
in determining the consumption in any country, and 
that no Temperance propaganda or change in law can 
greatly affect it. That climate has an influence upon 
both the kind and volume of drink consumed is 
obvious, but the evidence certainly does not suggest 
that this influence is so arbitrary and powerful as 
many modern writers—following Montesquieu—ap- 
pear to assume. It is probable that the influence of 
climate and of external conditions is far greater in the 
early than in the later stages of civilization. But 
whether this be so or not, there is abundant evidence 
to show that among modern nations the influence of 
climate upon drink consumption is relatively small. 
Let us take as an illustration three of the northern 
nations of Europe belonging to the same race, and 
speaking almost the same language, namely, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. Now, if climate determined 
consumption, we might expect to find the amount of 
liquor consumed practically the same in each of these 
three countries. But what are the facts? The con- 
sumption of spirits and beer in Sweden is more than 
double that of Norway, and the consumption of the 
same liquors in Denmark is again more than double 
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that of Sweden. The following figures give the aver- 
age per capita consumption of spirits and beer’ in 
each of these countries for the five most recent years 
(t.e.. 1894-98) for which official statistics are avail- 
able :-— 


Spirits. Beer. 

English Gallons. English Gallons, 
Denmark : “oi 3 Lene "et 
Sots CN Re Be eo LM oe hed Ae etn «= 
pores: ig! ae! arte Har ee a en) ak 


But the evidence does notend here. At the beginning 
of the present century Norway was one of the most 
drunken countries in Europe. At the present time 
it is the most sober country in Europe. In Sweden, 
again, the consumption of proof spirits in 1829-30 
was about 10 gallons, and in 1855 between 5 and 6 
gallons per head of the population. At the present 
time it is only 1} gallons. The reduction in each case 
has been brought about, not by any change of climate, 
but by wise legislation inspired and sustained by 
Temperance sentiment. 

As a matter of fact, when we inquire in what 
European country the per capita consumption of 
alcohol is greatest, we find that the highest figures 
are reached, not in any fog-bound northern nation, 
but in “Sunny France.” ? 


1 The consumption of wine in these countries is so slight as 
not to affect the comparison. 

2 With regard to the great increase in late years of the con- 
sumption of alcoholin France, see (Appendix, p. 622) the remarks 
made by the Commission appointed by the French Chamber in 
1897 to inquire into the question and report thereon. In the 
departments of the north-west it is stated ‘that the daily con- 
sumption of alcohol absorbs half the average salary of the 
working population,” 
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The following table—which is based upon the latest 
official figures '—gives particulars of the per capita 
consumption of absolute alcohol in the principal coun- 
tries in Europe. In order to eliminate, as far as 
possible, merely accidental variations, such as some- 
times affect the statistics of a single year, an average 
for five years has, wherever possible, been adopted :?— 


CONSUMPTION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 8 


Per Head of the 


Population. 
English Gallons. 
RM TANCE. sue MME se! Caren chin Sian: Ee mee 
Belem 8 70 ae Re ee ee Dae Bee 
SWitzeriand Cee ce) Mh ce gars ene cee 
Deming rk] 35) FFE Opt BROT ES od ht 7 OD RES 
Spains iia yan Vo. tot Jats Janene Se 
IEGLY:  dnuem + Bialticeeuse: Bint Rei eee. eae 
PR ORIG, ho Be! Aa er ae Oger empee e 
Germany Set Se ieees Be aie ae ee 
United Kingdom. BOL, weet AO. FINE ea Og 
Portagal). misan. “s¢ sad vigor oF 
Horgary otk sant ‘hon aver atta Ee 
Mevedan: §15").,.oo2pw a eae To, Pee a 
Mallen. See ce Mitte ae eo ae 
United: States. (antes. LURE e Lee OD 
EAAOGLL Sieg: ws eR DMM veld dec oat Weta eke 
NOL WON, ce cyt os lar ee an ae ee Pee le 


1 Board of Trade Return, No. 57 (1900): supplemented by 
information derived from official sources in other countries. 
* The full details of the table are given in the Appendix. 
See p. 618. 
® In the compilation of the above table, the alcoholic strength 
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The figures seem to show conclusively that the 
influence of climate is far less powerful in deter- 
mining the consumption of alcohol than is often 
supposed.° 


CoMPARISON WITH THE BritisH CoLoNIzEs. 


It will be interesting in this connection if we further 
compare the statistics of consumption in the United 
Kingdom with those for the British Colonies. The 
figures—which are based upon the average consump- 
tion for the five years 1894-8—are as follow : °— 


of beer has been taken at 5 percent. for the United Kingdom 
and 4 per cent. elsewhere. Wine has been taken at 15 per cent. 
for the United Kingdom and the United States; 12 per cent. in 
Italy, and 10 per cent. elsewhere, except that in Norway it is 
taken at 10 per cent. up to 1896, and 15 per cent. since. 

4 Exclusive of beer, for which no statistics are available. 

5 The Bulletin Russe de Statistique Financiére et de Législa- 
tion of January, 1899, after an examination of the facts relative 
to the effects of climate upon the consumption of alcohol, 
adds :— 

‘‘Ein présence de ces chiffres, on se demandera sans doute 
comment a pu se perpétuer la légende de 1]’influence du climat 
sur la consommation. Nous ne pouvons fournir a cet égard que 
deux hypotheses : 

“1. En matiére de statistique, une opinion a d’autant plus de 
chances de s’accréditer qu’elle est en contradiction plus évidente 
avec les faits et la raison.” 

The second hypothesis was that the true figures of consump- 
tion had not until recently been ascertained, 

® For full particulars of the comparison, see Appendix, p. 614, 
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CONSUMPTION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. ! 


Per Head of the 
Population. 
English Gallons. 
United Kingdom. (006. 5o aay Fae 
Western Australia .. . pee ae 
South Australia—Northern Ter pea ype beeen 
"VECGOTIB. (e ON Loa iste 91k 8 aden Teer ae ees 
Queensland . . ye Sacer at ere ee 
Cape of Good iiope) boi alg vt Aydt ae ox 
New South: Wale@ i005 a ee 
New Zealand .. . 38 
South Australia (except Northern oerit 
COTY) MP THRE ARR AT 
Tasmania} c1y. Ric) 4.08 theo SIL GU be 
Canada: sashes Ae cris te>. aiibieradd ane oe 
Natal oar 0) cated A UR ek an hte ieee om 
IVOWIOUSICIGON oy pas Se 4. let eb tenets cee 


The figures are interesting and might well claim 
fuller discussion than is possible here, but it must 
suffice to point out that they are hardly explained by 
considerations of climate alone. 


NuMBER OF LICENSED PREMISES. 


The facts that we have so far examined become 
more intelligible when we consider how widespread 
are the facilities for obtaining alcoholic liquors in the 
United Kingdom, and how enormous is the tempta- 
tion that is thus presented. In the Appendix to the 
present volume,’ particulars are given of the number 
of premises licensed to sell intoxicants in the three 
divisions of the United Kingdom. The mode in 


1 The alcoholic strength of Beer has been taken at 5 per cent. 
for both the United Kingdom and the Colonies, and that of 
Wine at 15 per cent. for the United Kingdom and 12 per cent. for 
the Colonies. 

2 See p 667, 
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which the traffic is conducted differs slightly in each 
division ; in Scotland, for example, the proportion of 
“‘ off’ licences to “on” licences is much greater than 
in the other divisions of the kingdom; -but the excess 
of facility is common to all, 


(a) England and Wales. 


Speaking broadly, the number of places licensed by 
justices for the retail sale of liquor in England and 
Wales is 125,000,! of which about 67,000 are fully 
licensed houses, and about 380,000 are beer-houses. 
The proportion of “on” licences to “ off” licences is 
about 5 to 1. The proportion would be much greater 
but for the number of “‘ off” licences in the boroughs. 
In the country districts the number of “ off’’ licences 
is comparatively small. Indeed, in 72 country dis- 
tricts there are no “ off” licences. 

The excess in the existing number of licences is 
especially apparent in the towns. In London (Metro- 
politan Police Area?) the total number of licensed 
premises in 1896 was 14,039, or one to every 446 
inhabitants. In the smaller area represented by the 
Administrative County of London,’ the total number 
of licences issued in the same year was 11,811,* or one 
to every 50 inhabited houses. The total rateable 
value of the licensed premises in London (Administra- 


1 For the actual figures, see Appendix, p. 667. 

2 Population (1896) 6,259,966. 

3 Population (1896) 4,433,018. 

4 Licences issued to Victuallers . . . . 8,826 
To sell beer to be drunk on the premises. 2,338 
To sell beer to be drunk off the premises 647 


11,811 


(Statistical Abstract for London, 1897, p. 57.) 
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tive County) is £1,754,335—a sum that is equal to 
(a) nearly six times the total rateable value of 
all the Board Schools and Voluntary Schools in the 
metropolis, or (b) one-twentieth part of the total valua- 
tion of London. But these figures, covering as they. 
do a wide area, give a very inadequate idea of 
the real situation. To understand how excessive the 
number of public-houses really is, it is necessary to 
examine the districts in Central and East London. 
One such district is shown in the annexed map 
(Plate 1). It covers, it will be seen, an area of about 
nine-sixteenths of a square mile, and includes the 
districts of Soho, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, ete. In this 
area there are no less than 259 public-houses, or an 
average of one to every 193 persons of the population.* 
But London is not exceptional in this respect. Much 
the same condition of things exists in all our large 
towns.” Manchester, for example, has nearly 3,000 
licensed premises, or one to every 180 inhabitants; 
Liverpool has 2,310, or one to every 279 inhabitants ; 
Birmingham 2,300, or one to every 215 inhabitants ; 
Sheffield has 1,841, or one to every 176 inhabitants ; 
while Bristol has 1,173, or one to every 195 inhabit- 
ants. 


(b) Scotland. 


If we turn to Scotland, the figures, although much 
smaller, are still excessive. The number of “on” 
licensed premises in Scotland is, in round numbers, 
7,500. Of these all but 220 sell spirits. The “off” 
licences number 4,200. Of these, again, all but about 
340 sell spirits. Edinburgh has one licensed house 


1 For further particulars of London, see Appendix, pp. 670-1. 
? See Appendix, p. 669, 
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to every 378 inhabitants ; Glasgow, one to every 401 ; 
Paisley, one to every 392; Dundee, one to every 369; 
Aberdeen, one to every 367; Leith, one to every 274; 
and Greenock, one to every 358 inhabitants. 


(c) Ireland. 


The great feature of the licensing system in Ireland 
is the overwhelming preponderance of public-houses. 
Out of a total of 18,532 retail licences, no fewer than 
16,826 are ‘‘on” licences. In the towns the figures 
are almost incredibly high. In Clonmel, for example, 
one out of every 11 houses is a licensed house; in 
Waterford, one out of every 15; in Limerick, Queens- 
town and Kilkenny, one out of every 17; in Cork, 
one out of every 19; in Dublin and Belfast, one out 
of every 33. The ratio of licensed premises to popu- 
lation in these towns is given in the Appendix.' It 
will be seen that it ranges from one licensed house 
to every 78 persons in Clonmel, to one to every 275 
persons in Dublin. 

Happily, in many parts of the kingdom (in 
England and Wales especially), the number of 
licensed houses is either stationary or tends slowly 
to decline. Comparing the returns for 1896 with 
those for 1886, we find that 56 boroughs and 82 
Petty Sessional Divisions show a decrease in the 
number of “‘on” licences during the ten years. This 
is satisfactory so far as it goes, but the reduction has 
been so slight, and the numbers remaining are so 
enormous, that its effect is hardly appreciable. One 
of the most noteworthy reductions has taken place in 
London, where (taking the whole of the licensing 
divisions) 613 “on” licences disappeared between 

1 See p. 673. 
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1886 and 1896. But while this is matter for con- 
gratulation, its comparative insignificance is realized 
when it is noticed that even if the same rate of re- 
duction were to continue, it would take nearly two 
centuries to extinguish the present number of “on” 
licences in London, while it would take nearly 
seventy years to bring them down to the limit pro- 
posed in Mr. Bruce’s Bill. 


INCREASED S1zE oF Pustic-Houvuszs. 


But a more serious fact remains, and that is, 
that the small reduction in the number of public- 
houses and beer-shops has been more than out- 
balanced by the reconstruction and enlargement of 
those that remain. While Temperance workers have 
been steadily endeavouring to reduce the number of 
public-houses, the publicans and brewers have been 
busily intent upon increasing their size. The re- 
duction in numbers has affected, for the most part, 
the smaller and least profitable houses only, but these 
have been largely replaced by huge “gin palaces,” 
capable both by attractiveness and accommodation of 
much more extended mischief.! Of 250 public-houses 


1 The change was noted by the Lords’ Committee on In- 
temperance in 1879. In discussing it in their Report, the 
Committee say: “It is to be remarked that in large towns, 
while the public-houses have decreased in number, they have 
increased in size, and in the amount of accommodation which 
they afford. The evidence from Liverpool is conclusive on this 
point. It appears, moreover, that a great number of public- 
houses have been converted into ‘ vaults’ or ‘gin palaces,’ which 
are mostly spirit-drinking places, where people stand to drink, 
the drink being served over the counter. These vaults are a 
modern creation, and their mischievous character is recognised 
by all the witnesses from the large towns where they exist in 
the greatest number,” 
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in Central London, which were examined in 1897, 61 
had three entrances ;1 65, four; 18, five; 4, six; 3, 
seven; and 2 eight entrances. The average for the 
whole of the 250 was three entrances per house. Of 
37 public-houses examined in another district in the 
North-west of London—a district comprising less 
than a quarter of a square mile—15 had three en- 
trances; 5, four; 2, five; 1, six; and 1 eight: the 
average being three entrances per house. Of 76 
public-houses in a closely adjacent district (covering 
about a quarter of a square mile), 17 had three en- 
trances; 18, four; 13, five; 2, six; and 2eight. The 
average in this case was 34 entrances per house. 

The situation is further aggravated by the number 
of separate compartments. Thus, of the 76 public- 
houses just mentioned, 23 had four separate compart- 
ments; 17, five; 9, six; 1, seven; 3, eight; while 3 
others had nine, thirteen, and fifteen respectively. 
The average for the 76 houses was nearly five (42) 
separate compartments per house. These figures, 
although high, are hardly to be considered excep- 
tional in the central districts of London. Of the 250 
public-houses previously referred to, 96 had four 
separate compartments; 51, five; 31, six; and 12 
seven; the average for the whole number being 44 
per house. 

In the face of these figures it is easy to realize the 
force of Lord Randolph Churchill’s statement that 
“the system of reckless profusion in the sale of 
alcoholic liquor, and the fatal facility of recourse to 
the public-houses, makes it extremely difficult for 


1 By entrance is here meant a separate lobby or doorway 
opening directly upon the street. 
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multitudes of persons, in view of the hardships of 
their lives, to avoid or resist intemperance.” ! 


PREVALENCE OF DRUNKENNESS. 


It remains briefly to consider the extent to which 
drunkenness now prevails as compared with former 
years. 

The statistics of prosecutions upon which such 
comparisons are usually based are far from being 
completely satisfactory; but, inasmuch as they con- 
stitute the only possible data for such comparisons, 
we are compelled to accept them. The following 
table, which has been compiled from the most recent 
fficial figures,? gives the average number of persons 
proceeded against for drunkenness in England and 
Wales for each quinquennial period since 1857—the 
first year of the Judicial Statistics :— 


Average No. of Persons pro- 
ceeded against for Drunkenness 


Quinquennial Period. per 1,000 of population. 
LSOTAGL A? S6 Qhe EER Bie sea 
1862266 lll ited; 1) See e BR Be ea 
L8G6F2 TDS 645, HAT RIIE 6 TELE OS 5 COREE 
ISF2—16%) As: OTH Ae DO ER eS 
ASIN SPS! OR SBS SE | Oe Re TPAD 
PSS2-86 55 Yo ke Be eg ees eis el ee 
LES eB Lot VAaHe, Oh ATT RA CSB) SBOE AG 
LS9BA9G Hk B POTS BRT OTe 
TSOG 403 Oh SORRY Comet Er 


The figures, it will be seen, show a considerable 


1 Speech in the House of Commons, April 29th, 1890. 
* Judicial Statistics (England and Wales), 1896. Fart I. 
Criminal Statistics. 
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and steady decline since 1872-76 (when the con- 
sumption of alcohol was quite abnormal), but it is 
nevertheless disquieting to discover that the average 
number of prosecutions for drunkenness in the five 
years 1892-6 (the latest years for which statistics are 
published) was 36 per cent. higher than the average 
for 1857-61, and 22 per cent. higher than the average 
for 1862-6. That the increase is partly due to more 
efficient police administration in recent years is prob- 
able, but that this is not a complete explanation of 
the figures is made evident by an analysis of the 
general statistics of crime during the same period. 
The figures are given in detail elsewhere,’ and a 
reference to them will show that while crime gener- 
ally has decreased 24 per cent. in England and Wales 
since 1857-61, drunkenness has increased 36 per cent. 
If we limit the comparison to a period of thirty years, 
and compare the five years 1862-66 with the five 
years 1892-96, the result is still discouraging. The 
figures show a decrease in crime of 30 per cent., and 
an increase in drunkenness of 22 per cent.’ 


GEOGRAPHICAL DiIstTRIBUTION OF DRUNKENNESS. 


The accompanying map? (Plate II) shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of offences of drunkennessin Eng- 
land and Wales in the five years 1889-93. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that drunkenness is chiefly 
prevalent in the seaport and mining districts. If a 
line be drawn from the mouth of the Severn to the 


1 See Appendix, p. 676. 

2 See also the recent increase of drunkenness in London 
(Appendix, p. 677). 

8 Reproduced by permission from the Judictal (Criminal) 
Statistics for 1893, 
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Wash, it will be found that the “black” counties 
without exception lie to the north-west of this line. 
The worst counties in England and Wales in the 
matter of drunkenness are Northumberland, Durham, 
Lancashire and Glamorganshire, while Pembrokeshire 
and Shropshire follow close behind. The most sober 
counties, on the other hand, are Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, Huntingdonshire, Oxfordshire, and Wiltshire. 
Averages based upon the returns of entire counties 
do not, however, afford a complete guide to the dis- 
tribution of drunkenness, inasmuch as offences are 
not equally distributed over the whole area of a 
county. A heavy ratio of drunkenness in a small 
district may often give a county an unfavourable 
position in the general averages, notwithstanding 
favourable conditions in the rest of its area. A much 
better classification is that adopted by the compiler 
of the Judicial (Criminal) Statistics for 1894, and 
which is represented in the following table :'— 


Drunkenness 
(No. of offences in 1894) 
per 1,000 Population. 


Seaportacs] nn weveripses 6) ae pee 
Mining Counties’... {6 i. 40 <4) as ee ee 
Metropolis tf. aihia>)~ coi. Bey peo 
Manufacturing Towns. . . . ..:.. 4°70 
Picdeure Downs 30a sb bo nat oe eee 
Agricultural Counties :— 
Home Counties. 9945 Ma") 42 AOEe wt Dae 
South-western Counties ..... 209 
Eastern CotintiestsAar.a4 cant need OO 
Englandand Wales ..... . 616 


1 The areas are as follow :— 
Seaports.—Birkenhead, Cardiff, Hull, Liverpool, Newcastle- 
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INTEMPERANCE AMONG WoMEN. 


Further analysis of the statistics of drunkenness 
shows that from 28 to 80 per cent. of the total 
‘number of offences are committed by women. Tn. 
the larger towns the proportion, as a rule, is higher. 
In London, 38 per cent. of the drunkenness is attri- 
_butable to womep ; in Manchester, 36 per cent.; in. 
“Belfast and Glasgow, 32 per cent. In Liverpool, on 
the other hand, the proportion is only 24 per cent. 

The much controverted question as to whether in- 
temperance is iicreasing among women can hardly, | 
however, be decided by an appeal to the criminal 
statistics. So far as these statistics throw any light 
_at all upon the question, they suggest important local 
‘differencés. The figures given elsewhere! show that 
in both London and Liverpool there has been a notice- 


,on-Tyne, Newport (Mon.), Southampton, South Shields, Sascan 
“Tynemouth. 

Mining Counties.—Derbyshire (excluding Derby Borough) 
Durham (excluding Hartlepool, South Shields, and Sunderland), 
Glamorgan (excluding Cardiff and Swansea), Monmouth (ex- 
cluding Newport), Northumberland (excluding Newcastle and 
Tynemouth). 

Metropolis.—Metropolitan Police District and City of London. 

Manufacturing Towns.—Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, 
Derby, Halifax, Hanley, Huddersfield, Leeds, Leicester, Not- 
- tingham, Oldham, Preston, Sheffield, Wolverhampton. 

Pleasure Towns.—Bath, Brighton, Eastbourne, Folkestone, 
Hastings, Leamington, Margate, Ramsgate, Scarborough, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Agricultural Counties.—(County police districts only). 

Home Counties.—(County police districts only.) Essex, Kent, 
Surrey, Herts, Bucks, Berks. 

South-western Counties.—Dorset, Hants, Somerset, Wilts, 

Eastern Counties.—Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunts, Cambridge. 

1 See Appendix, pp. 677-679. 
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able decline in the proportion of offences of drunken- 
ness recorded against women in the last twenty years.’ 
In 1875, 47 per cent. of the total number of persons 
arrested for drunkenness in London were women. In 
1895 the proportion had fallen to 41 per cent., and 
in 1897 (when the number of arrests per 1,000 of the 
population was almost identical with that of 1875) 
to 39 per cent. In Liverpool the decline has been 
less marked, the proportion falling from 26 per cent. 
in 1876-80 to 24 per cent. in 1891-95. Manchester 
and Glasgow, on the other hand, show a not less 
marked zncrease. 

A further and perhaps more direct clue is afforded 
by the Registrar-General’s annual return of deaths 
directly attributed to intemperance. The figures are 
given below. In order to eliminate accidental varia- 
tions, the comparison is based upon the average 
mortality during four consecutive quinquennial 
periods :— 


Average No. of Deaths 


Quinquennial fituantaataes Males. Females. 
Period. (England and Wales). Per cent. Per cent. 
ISTH Laer oie OF Betl sd urd i629 evierah enbk 
1882-86 ne BDO ies ee Oe Se SD el mien 
LEB s-Oh sexsi V4 ee be IO antic ~attlaaw bb iico 2 Menara 
1800-98: cer hat hs st OOdA le have ett xcs npr OLaaeyen iene eae 


The figures are certainly striking. They show, it 
will be noticed, that out of every 100 deaths from 
alcoholic excess in England and Wales at the present 
time, women contribute eight more than they did 
twenty years ago. : 

If, instead of taking the total number of deaths, we 
take the ratio per million persons living, the increase 
is seen even more clearly :— 
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Males. Females. 


Ratio per million living. Ratio per million living. 
1877-81 yo eed OE a EPO ee Bente Sete ee a aD 
1882-86 sa eG ia eet ot eet, Ge 9s, BR 
1887-91 OE en 1) eee Bee Ea Ere 
1892-96 ee fee. VOTE Rs Laie! eta emer, eS 


It thus appears that while the ratio of mortality 
from alcoholic excess has increased 43 per cent. among 
males during the last twenty years, among females it 
has increased by no less than 104 per cent. 


CHAPTER II 


The Social and Political Menace 


MONG the obstacles that stand in the way of any 

comprehensive measure of Temperance reform, 

the most serious is to be found in the magnitude of 

the vested interests, and in the number of persons in- 

terested in the maintenance of the traffic. Now what 
is the extent of these vested interests ? 

The Brewers’ Almanack for 1898 gives a list of 119 
Brewery and Distillery Companies in the United 
Kingdom which are quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange, and which have a Share and Debenture 
Capital of £70,319,188. Sixty-seven of these do not 
show any ‘Ordinary Shares.” This is due to the 
Ordinary Shares being in private hands, and conse- 
quently having no Stock Exchange quotations. The 
seventy millions therefore by no means represent the 
total capital of these companies. Probably in a good 
many cases Preference Shares are also in private 
hands. 

To the above list must be added the Companies not 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, and the large 
number of private concerns.' The total sum invested 

1 The 42nd Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 


p. 22, gives the following table of the number of brewers in the 
88 
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in the trade is stated by the Brewers’ Almanack' to be 
as follows :— 


Capital value of Breweries and Distil- 


leries and their licensed property in £ 

the United Kingdom .. . 200,000,000 
Capital value of all Licensed Houses not 

included in the above, say _ . . 20,000,000 


Capital value of the Wine and Spirit 
Trades, and all other trades in con- 
nection with alcoholic liquors, say . 10,000,000 


£230,000,000 
United Kingdom for the year ending 30th September, 1898 :— 


Number of Brewers 


as represented by Number of Barrels of Beer brewed of Specific 
the No. of Licences Gravity of 1°055°. 
issued. 
BARRELS. BARRELS. 
5,782 Under 1,000 
1,023 1,000 and under 10,000 . 
293 10,000 7, as 20,000 
140 20,000 _,, 30,000 
181 30,000, r 50,000 
91 50,000 _—",, i 100,000 
24 100,000 _,, = 150,000 
5] 150,000, % 200,000 
8 200,000 __,, a 250,000 
— 250,000 __", + 800,000 
3 300,000 _", i? 350,000 
2 350,000 __, ? 400,000 
ms 400,000 __,, - 450,000 
8 450,000 _,, Ae 500,000 
—_ 500,000 _,, tp 550,000 
t 550,000 __, me 600,000 
5 600,000 1,000,000 
10 1 000, 000 and over 
7,530* 


* The actual number of brewers to whom licences were 
issued was 7,388. A brewer may hold more than one licence. 

The number of distillers in the United Kingdom for the year 
ending September, 1898, was 197. 

1 Brewers’ Almanack, 1898, p. 838. 
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The estimate of Temperance writers is even higher. 
Mr. James Wuyts, the Secretary of the United King- 
dom Alliance, says: ‘Capital amounting to from 
£250,000,000 to £300,000,000 sterling is invested in 
the liquor trade of this country.” * 

Under the wide extension of the Limited Company 
System these millions are distributed among a large 
body of shareholders. An examination of the share 
lists of five large Brewery Companies, made up to 
August, 1897, gives the following results :— 


Number of Shareholders. 


Ordinary | Preference | Total. g af 
+. ie 5 pA 
Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd.| 5,450 | 3,768 | 9,218|] Bea 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Lid. 17 1,368 1 385 Ass 
Threlfall’s Ltd.2 . . 57 872 | 1,449|\s 84 
Combe & Co., Ltd... , 10'| 1,040 | 1,050|/23 
Samuel Allsopp & Co., Ltd. . 1,313 2,189 | 8,502 es 3 
Sa SS a ) Ca eee dy tied ee a 
7,367 | 9,287 |16,604|] 2° 


' Alliance Budget, 1898. The following statement is also of 
interest in this connection: ‘‘The trade in alcohol, in the several 
forms of beer, wine, and spirits, is one of the very largest in the 
world. The capital embarked in it in Europe alone defies all 
calculation, but is certainly far more than a thousand millions 
sterling.” ‘A. J. Mort, F.G.S. Transactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science. Conference on 
Temperance Legislation, 1886, p. 13. 

2 The directors of Threlfall’s Ltd. are seeking to add to “the 
influence of the Company” by a policy which, if successful, will 
greatly increase its electoral power. “At an ‘extraordinary 
general meeting’ of shareholders, it has been decided that the 
shares of the company, which have been of £10 value, shall be 
split into shares of £1 each—each of the old shares, that is to 
say, becoming ten shares. At the meeting at which it was 
decided to make this change, some significant remarks were 
made by the chairman, Mr. W. A. Matheson, J.P., and by a Mr. 
Alfred Tyrer, who seconded the proposal that the change in the 
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It thus appears that the ordinary and preference 
shareholders alone in five large Brewery Companies 
number 16,604. If the debenture capital be as widely 
distributed, the number of share and debenture holders 
will, together, be 27,052.1_ Still more significant, as 
bearing upon the effect which the holding of these 
shares must have upon public opinion, is the social 
position of many of the shareholders. In the two first- 
named Companies, especially in Guinness & Co., peers 
and titled persons and doctors are, after women, the 
most numerous class. In the same Company are 178 
persons bearing the title of ‘ Rev.,” including bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and canons. In the other four 
Companies there are 133 persons designated as ‘‘ Rev.’’” 
It is to be remembered that every new shareholder in 
a brewery adds to the number of those who have a 
direct interest in resisting any interference that will 


value of the shares should be made. The board were of opinion, 
said the chairman, that the splitting of the £10 shares into ten 
of £1 would increase the number of the shareholders, and 
thereby add to the influence of the company. By the proposed 
arrangement, said Mr. Alfred Tyrer, working men and artisans 
would be able to purchase the shares at the present reduced 
price.” Alliance News, February 15th, 1900. 

1 The capital of these five Companies is £15,820,000; viz., 
Ordinary and Preference Share Capital, £9,710,000, and Deben- 
ture Capital, £6,110,000. If the whole of the 119 Brewery and 
Distillery Companies quoted on the Stock Exchange have the 
same proportion of share and debenture holders in relation to 
their capital, the number will amount to 120,245. From this 
number some deduction must, however, be made to meet the 
case of duplicate holders. 

2 In the course of recent investigations, the present writers 
were informed by the deputy-chief of the police in Stockholm 
that, in Sweden, it is an offence against the law for governors, 
clergy, doctors in the public service, schoolmasters, judges, 
police officials, and burgomasters to hold shares in distilleries. 
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cripple its opportunity of earning dividends. This 
transference of direct pecuniary interest from a limited 
number of individuals, or firms, to an almost unlimited 
number of the general public cannot fail to have a 
large influence in hindering a reform of the licensing 
laws.1 

We have seen that in 1898 there were in the United 
Kingdom 7,388 brewers and 197 distillers’—a body 
whose influence will be persistently and resolutely 
exercised against any legislation calculated to restrict 
sales. As the Times said in a leading article on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1891: ‘‘ The natural tendency of a brewer 
is simply to push the sale of his beer. Provided no 
forfeiture of the licence be incurred, the especial manner 
in which the business is conducted does not matter 
much to him. His main desire is that the neighbourhood 
shall drink as much as possible.” 

The manner in which the influence of the Trade is 
exercised is apparent from its official statements. Thus 
the Executive of the National Trade Defence Fund, 
established in 1888, set forth that ‘Its objects are to 
watch at all times the general interests of the whole 
Trade in and out of Parliament ; to secure by all legal 


1 This is well understood by the Trade. The Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Official Annual for 1896 (p. 205), describing the steps 
taken by the Trade to influence the General Election of 1892, 
says: “A stirring manifesto was sent from the Central Offices 
to every Licensed Victualler in the Metropolitan constituencies. 
Test questions were laid before the whole of the candidates for 
Parliament. Their replies were duly considered, and directions 
given as to how the Trade votes should go in eachcase. On the 
completion of the list of candidates, it was sent with a covering 
circular to all members of the Trade in London, as well as to 
thousands of shareholders in breweries and distilleries.” 

' 2 42nd Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, p. 31. 
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means, regardless of party politics, the return to the 
House of Commons, and other elected bodies, of candi- 
dates favourable to Trade interests ; to federate existing 
Societies ; to decide upon the general policy of defence ; 
and generally to do all things that the Committee 
shall deem to be for the interests of the Trade.” ! 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Central Protection Society 
of London thus defines its objects :— 


“To watch all proceedings in Parliament with a 
view to taking such steps as may be deemed necessary 
to promote or defeat measures introduced therein ; to 
represent the views of the London Trade upon all 
questions touching its interests ; to aid in securing to 
the Trade such Parliamentary, Municipal and Parochial 
_ representation as is necessary for the protection of its 
interests ; and the federation with all local Metro- 
politan Societies, so as to form a central Society to 
adequately represent the Trade.” 


And the Beer and Wine Trade National Defence 
League names as its object : ‘To promote, support, or 
oppose Bills in Parliament, and to assist in the return 


to Parliament of candidates favourable to the interests 
of the Trade.” 


The ominous note in these declarations of policy is 
the avowed determination of the associations to act 
upon the principle of “Our trade our politics.”? In 


1 See pp. 94-5. 

* Mr. CHARLES WALKER, Chairman of the Licensed Victual- 
lers’ Central Protection Society, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review for May, 1893, says: “ Attacked on all sides by pro- 
posals and threats which struck at their existence, they adopted 
the motto, ‘Our Trade our Politics,’ and seen carried out the 
policy velials that motto covered.” 
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place of that conception of citizenship which would 
seek the highest good of the nation or of the munici- 
pality, Parliamentary and Local candidates are to be 
supported or opposed with primary reference to their 
attitude towards the Trade. 

The degradation of public life which must follow 
the adoption of such a policy has been forcibly insisted 
upon by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquite. Speaking 
in 1895, he said: “I do not hesitate to say that if 
politics are to become the battle-field of organized and 
privileged interests, and if the electors are to be 
invited to subordinate their views upon all the larger 
questions of public policy to bring them into harmony 
with the requirements of a particular trade, we are 
entering upon an era of demoralization in British 
politics.” 

This “subordination of the larger questions of public 
policy ’’ to the interests of the Trade cannot be looked 
upon as any passing phase. As the struggle between 
the forces of Temperance and of the Trade becomes 
more acute, the traffic will seek to protect itself 
by controlling Municipal and State legislation. No 
secrecy is maintained as to either its aims or methods, 
as will be seen by the following extracts from an 
article on ‘Trade Electoral Organization,” which 
appears in the Brewers’ Almanack for 1894, signed by 
the Manager of the National Trade Defence Fund 
(pp. 161-65): “ After a period of lamentable inac- 
tivity, the Trade realized the necessity of self-organi- 
zation for electoral purposes, and for the past few 
years has been actively engaged in forming itself into 
a strong and compact non-political body for the most 
practical of all objects—self-defence. ”’ | 

Then, referring to the introduction of the Liquor 


ue 
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Traffic (Local Control) Bill in March, 1893, the writer 
proceeds : ‘ Fortunately for the Trade, this declaration 
of war did not find them unprepared. Their leaders 
had seen the necessity for organization for electoral 
purposes as distinct from former antiquated combina- 
tions for social intercourse and protection as Traders. 
Meetings had been held, funds had been collected, 
officers had been elected, and a policy framed—nothing 
was wanted to unite the Trade but an outward and 
visible foe, who made his appearance in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


“The Direct Veto was met by the only answer the 
Trade could give, a direct No; and the opportunity 
arrived of putting to practical test the value of our 
improved organization, of which we had had a satis- 
factory trial at the General Election (of 1892).” 


“Organization is the process of forming instru- 
ments of action. When the time for action arrives 
those instruments should be ready: the organizer 
therefore must not remain inactive until that time 
comes. ai! 


“No amount of ‘ paper’ organization from a central 
office will be of any practical use wnless the local instru- 
ments are to hand, and prepared toact. . . .” 


‘‘ Our one object is to return, by all legitimate means, 
regardless of politics, to the House of Commons and other 
administrative bodies, candidates favourable to Trade 
WNCPEStS. wn” 


‘When the Trade fully realizes its political pos- 
sibilities in a state of efficient organization, it will 
become a power in the State.”’ 
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The entire article powerfully suggests the opera- 
tions of an elaborate political organization, directed by 
qualified leaders,! working through the agency of 
more than 125,000 licensed houses, and supplied with 
unlimited funds.” The significance of the whole is 
summed up in the passage already quoted. ‘No 
amount of ‘ paper’ organization from a central office 
will be of any practical use unless the local instruments 
are to hand and prepared to work.” The proposition 
may appear to be self-evident, but its real import- 
ance and bearing upon practical legislation has been 
strangely overlooked. We. shall have occasion to 
refer to the point further on. Here it will suffice to 
show how numerous and effective the “local instru- 
ments” are. 


The following figures give the total number of 
licensed premises in the United Kingdom in 1896 :?— 


1 The Licensing World of July 12th, 1895, referring to the 
General Election Campaign of that year, says: “The Board 
(z.e., the Board of the Licensed Victuallers’ Central Protection 
Society of London) has at its command at this moment a great 
number of assistants specially skilled in every department of 
activity now called for, and these men are simply working 
night and day. The Chairman, Secretary, and the principal 
members of the Executive—the very cream of the elected 
leaders of the Trade—are daily, we may say almost hourly, in 
consultation, directing the work of the vast organization under 
their command, and applying the forces of the Trade with what 
we believe will prove to be unerring skill.” 

2 “Mr, Bass told the world that for every pound put down by 
the Alliance, he and his friends would put down a hundred.” — 
Sir GeorGEe O. TREVELYAN, Speech delivered at Edinburgh, 
November 28th, 1875. 

5 Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws, Vol. V. 
(Statistics). 
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Be orl Scotland.| Ireland. Total. 


“On” Licensed Premises | 101,903 7,402 | 16,826 | 126,131 
PO)” 9 i 24,041 4,224 1,706 | 29,971 


125,944 | 11,626 | 18,5382 | 156,102 


In considering these figures, it is to be remembered 
that each of the 126,131 “‘On” licensed houses—to say 
nothing of the 29,971 “Off” licensed houses—will 
_have its own circle of customers, a certain proportion 
of whom will unquestionably be influenced by the 
proprietor.. The “local instrument” which the 
organizers of the Trade desire is thus ready to their 
hand in a singularly efficient form. The publican, 
like all other tradesmen, wishing to sell as much as 
he can, will energetically resist the candidature of men 
who would seek to restrict the national consumption. 


1 The influence upon public opinion and the electoral force 
likely to be exercised by these Licensed Houses becomes apparent 
by a comparison of their number with that of existing agencies 
for education and moral progress. 

The number of Primary Day Schools (Inspected) in England 
and Wales in 1896 was 19,848 (44th No. of Statistical Abstract, 
p. 255), or less than one-sixth of the number of houses licensed 
for the retail sale of liquor. Thatis to say, for every primary 
day school there are more than six licensed houses for the sale 
of liquor. 

Again, from the Census for 1891 (vol. III., page 10), it appears 
that in England and Wales the 

Clergy of the Established Church numbered 24,232 


Roman Catholic Priests .. . . . . . 2,511 
Ministers of other Religious Bodies . . . 10,057 
36,800 


So that for every Christian minister, as above, there are 
more than three places licensed for the retail sale of liquor. 


7 
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How this vast influence is exercised in Parliament- 
ary Elections will be familiar to the reader. 

The rival candidates are catechised upon their 
position in regard to the Trade, and, irrespective of 
whatever national questions may be at stake, the 
Trade influence is cast on the side of the candidate 
whose answers are deemed the most satisfactory. 
Under these circumstances, it was perhaps inevitable 
that the support of the Trade should eventually be 
given to one of the great parties in the State. And 
such has been the case. The Brewers’ Almanack has, 
in each yearly issue, a full list of the Members of 
Parliament, with their attitude to the Trade indicated 
by the words “ Favourable,” ‘ Against,” “ Doubtful.” 
Turning to the Almanack for 1896—the one next 
following the General Election of 1895—we find that 
of the Conservative and Unionist Members, 388 are 
marked as “‘ Favourable,” 9 as “Against,” and 13 as 
“ Doubtful.” If Great Britain alone is taken, there is 
only one Conservative or Unionist member marked 
as ‘‘ Aoainst.” The sharpness of the line of cleavage 
between the two Parliamentary parties upon this 
question is further shown by the fact that of the 
Liberal Members 172 are marked as “ Against,” only 
5 as “ Favourable,” and 2 as ‘‘ Doubtful.” 

It would be a serious mistake to conclude from 
these figures that the entire Conservative party in the 
constituencies is hostile to licensing reform. Many 
of its members deplore that the supposed exigencies of 
party warfare should have ranged their representatives 
in support of the Trade. Not only do many Conser- 
vatives give laborious service in personal Temperance 
effort, but cordially support the far-reaching legisla- 
tive proposals of the Church of England Temper- 
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ance Society. The frank recognition of these facts 
heightens, however, our sense of the menace exercised 
by the Trade. It has not only been able to impose 
its demands upon the representatives of a great party, 
but it has done so notwithstanding the existence 
of a considerable body of opinion hostile to such 
demands. 

It now remains to be considered what is the direct 
effect upon the Parliamentary representation brought 
about by the action of the Trade. Upon this question 
the most conflicting opinions are put forward, some 
holding that the effect is insignificant, others that it 
is exceedingly marked. It is possible, however, to 
bring this matter to a test, which, whilst making no 
claim to scientific accuracy as to the exact measure of 
the influence exerted, affords decisive evidence upon 
the question whether the influence is, or is not, great. 

The number of ‘‘On” licensed houses in England 
and Wales in 1896 was 101,903; in Scotland, 7,402 ; 
and the total Electorate in England and Wales at 
the time of the last General Election in 1895 was 
4,959,805, and in Scotland 636,097.! 

It is easy, therefore, to calculate the number of 
“Qn” licensed houses in each electorate upon the 
assumption that each electorate has its proportionate 
share. As a matter of fact, the number of licensed 
houses in each electorate will sometimes exceed, and 
in other cases fall below, the proportionate share. 
But it is doubtful whether this uneven distribution 


1 The following calculations are confined to England, Wales, 
and Scotland, as in Ireland the ordinary lines of political 
cleavage do not exist, the Nationalist question overshadowing 
every other, and any figures taken from Ireland could only be 
misleading. 
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of the licensed houses will materially affect the general 
conclusions which we deduce. 

The General Election of 1895 may be taken as 
the one in which for the first time (at any rate in 
recent years) the Trade put forth its full electoral 
strength.’ 

The extent and direction of this influence may be 
taken from the following declaration of the Trade, 
extracted from the Licensed Victuallers’ Official Annual 
for 1896: ‘From the beginning of the year (1895) 
the Executive of the Central Board had devoted its 
chief thought to preparing for the dissolution, which 
every one saw was looming ahead. A Special Elec- 
toral Department was formed and worked up to a 
high state of efficiency, as was shown in the County 
Council Elections, and also in the bye-election at 
Walworth, consequent on the death of Mr. W. Saun- 
ders, M.P. In this latter contest, by far the most 
important bye-election of the year, the Conservatives, 
almost solely through the efforts of the London re- 
tailers, and the electoral organization of the Central 
Board, were able to win a Radical seat by a magnifi- 
cent majority, and to ring the knell of the Rosebery 
administration. From the moment when the disso- 


1 Mr. CHARLES WALKER, Chairman of the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Central Protection Society, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review for May, 1893, says: “ Whatever strength the Trade 
possessed at the last (¢.e. the 1892) General Election will be 
found multiplied at the next. Sirk WILLIAM Harcourt’s Bill 
has had the effect of welding the whole Trade—wholesale and 
retail—into one homogeneous body, and of substituting for that 
apathy which has been our reproach an enthusiasm which is 
prepared to go all lengths permitted by the law and to make all 
sacrifices demanded by the occasion, in defence of our property 
and our homes,” 
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lution was certain, the electoral forges of the Board, 
raised to their highest strength, occupied the field, 
and simply pervaded every constituency within the 
scope of the Board’s operations . . . in fine, all 
that experience could suggest, or energy realize, was 
done to crush the enemies and secure victory. The 
result was so magnificent that it needs no emphasizing 
from us.” 

Assuming then the electoral efforts of the Trade 
to have been as stated, we have to consider what 
effect these efforts had upon the results of the General 
Election. For the purpose of this inquiry, a list of 
those constituencies has been made out in which a 
contested election resulted in the return of either a 
Conservative or a Unionist candidate, and in which 
the transfer of one or two votes for every “On” 
licensed house from the Conservative or Unionist to the 
Liberal side would have affected the result. Opposite 
each name has been entered the majority by which 
the Conservative or Unionist candidate was returned ; 
while in a second column has been entered the propor- 
tionate number of “On” licensed houses in the con- 
stituency. The number of votes which, upon the 
average, an “On” licensed house would be able to 
influence and transfer from one side to the other can 
only be estimated. The calculation may, however, be 
confined to the effect of the transfer of one vote! and 
of two votes; although experienced electioneers, to 
whom the estimates have been submitted, regard even 
the higher as inadequate. Upon these low estimates, 


1 To transfer a vote from one side to the other—from Candi- 
date A to Candidate B—is, of course, equivalent in effect to 
inducing two voters, who would not otherwise have voted, to 
support Candidate B. 
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however, the results are startling in their magnitude. 

At the General Election of 1895, the number of 
seats contested in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
which resulted in the return of Conservative or 
Unionist candidates was 270. Now what would 
have been the result in these 270 elections had the 
influence of the “On” licensed houses been elimi- 
nated? We may calculate it first upon the assump- 
tion that each “On” licensed house caused the 
transfer of only one vote from the Liberal to the 
Conservative or Unionist candidate, and, secondly, 
upon the assumption that each ‘On” licensed house 
caused a similar transfer of two votes. Upon the first 
supposition, 83 of the 270 seats would have been won 
by the Liberals, and upon the second supposition, a 
further number of 69 seats, making 152 in all, would 
have been so won.! To tabulate the result :— 

Conservatives : 

Upon the first supposition, 274 Unionists returned, ‘Total 

the apportionment of 

the 270 seats would 

have been . 9... . 187 83 270 
Upon the second supposi- 

tion, the apportionment 

would have been. . . 118 152 270 


The Conservative and Unionist majority, after the 
General Election of 1895, reached the high figure of 
152. It gives one some idea of the portentous power 
exercised by the Trade to note that but for its influ- 


’ In the Appendix will be found a detailed list of the 152 in- 
stances in which, but for the assumed transfer of votes, a Liberal 
would have been elected in place of a Conservative or Unionist. 
See p. 680, 
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ence exercised through the assumed transfer by each 
“On” licensed house of but a single vote, the Con- 
servative majority would have been swept away. 
For if 83 be deducted from the Conservative majority, 
and the same number be added to the Liberal return, 
the Conservatives are left in a minority of 14. 
Equally startling is it to see that, but for the influ- 
ence of the Trade exercised through the assumed 
transfer by each licensed house of two votes, the 
Liberals, instead of being in a minority of 152, would 
have had a majority of 152, obtained in about equal 
numbers from the Borough and County constitu- 
encies.! 

In order to show that these remarkable results are 
not due to any special accident in the election figures 
- of 1895, a similar table has ‘been prepared for the 
Election of 1892.2 In that year the electorate for 
England and Wales numbered 4,770,088, and for 
Scotland 606,403. The ‘“‘On” licensed premises are 
taken at 103,000 for England and Wales, and at 7,500 
for Scotland. The exact figures are not available, 
but these estimates may be taken as below the mark. 
Following the exact lines of the inquiry for 1895, we 
may note that in 1892 the number of seats contested 
in England, Wales, and Scotland which resulted in 
the return of Conservative or Unionist candidates was 


1 That the result is not materially affected by basing the 
calculation upon the proportionate number of licensed houses 
rather than upon the actual number (which is not to be obtained 
for more than a few of the Parliamentary areas) is shown by 
the fact that in the case of certain Boroughs where the Parlia- 
mentary area coincides with the Licensing area, and where 
the actual figures are available, the result is substantially the 
same. 

2 See Appendix, p. 688, 
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258. The influence of the Trade may be again calcu- 
lated upon the two suppositions — first, that each 
licensed house caused the transfer of one vote only 
from the Liberal to the Conservative or Unionist 
candidate; and, secondly, that each licensed house 
caused a similar transfer of two votes. Upon the first 
supposition, 72 of the 258 seats would have been won 
by the Liberals, and upon the second supposition, a 
further number of 59 seats, making 131 in all, would 
have been so won. To tabulate the result :— 


iti Conservatives . 
Aes apse ate ata and Unionists Liberals — total, 
the apportionment of ~yeturned,  7eturned. 


the 258 seats would 

have been . 186 (2 258 
Upon the second supposi- 

tion, the apportionment 

would have ec tila! 127 131 258 


The Liberal ene at the General Election of 
1892 was 40. Apart, however, from the influence 
assumed to have been exercised by the Trade through 
the transfer by each “On” licensed house of but a 
single vote from the Liberal to the Conservative or 
Unionist candidate, the Liberal majority would have 
been, not 40, but 184; while but for the influence 
exercised through a similar transfer of two votes, the 
Liberal majority would have been larger than any 
majority since the Reform Bill of 1832,! viz., 302.? 


1 Majorities at each General Election since 1832 :— 


1832 L. 300 1857 L. 92 1880 L. 176 
1835 L. 108 1859 L. 40 1885 L. 170 
1837 L. 40 1865 L. 60 1886 C. 118 
1841 C. 79 1868 L. 100 1892 L. 40 
1847 L. 2 1874 C. 52 1895 C. 152 
1852 C. 8 


2 It is interesting in this connection to quote the following 
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In the foregoing calculations, no account has been 
taken of the influence exerted by the ‘ Off” licensed 
houses, which in 1896 numbered 24,041 in England 
and Wales, and 4,224 in Scotland. The influence of 
the “Off” licences, although less than that of the 
“On ” licences, must be very considerable. Nor has 
any account been taken of the constituencies in which 
there was no contest. The figures which have been 
given, however, indicate that many majorities now 
regarded as too great to overcome would be enormously 
reduced if the influence of the Trade were withdrawn. 

It would be a grave mistake to treat this question 
as primarily one between Liberals and Conservatives, 
or to assume that the thoughtful members of the 
party, which, so far as voters are concerned, now 
benefits by the alliance with the Trade, regard this 


passage from Mr. Chamberlain’s pamphlet, The Right Method 
with the Publicans, published in 1876: “In boroughs where 
parties are evenly divided, it is too much to expect that either 
side will incur the reprobation of a powerful trade which 
furnishes one householder to every thirty, and each member of 
which boasts that he can bring five voters to the poll.” To 
bring five voters to the poll is equivalent to transferring 2 
votes from one side to the other. — 

Writing from Toronto on September 15th, 1898, the corre- 
spondent of the Voice said: “ Two secret circulars sent out by 
the executive of the Ontario Licence Holders’ Protective 
Association have just come to light, and reveal the desperate 
tactics and tyrannical methods of the Ontario whisky sellers. 
They are headed with the names of the executive. The first 
circular calls for a special assessment by each local association 
for the campaign, and includes the following significant sen- 
tences : ‘Our success in the fight will depend upon the thorough 
manner in which each individual will carry out the plan in 
his own immediate vicinity. The convention considered that 
each licence-holder should be at least able to poll 25 friendly 
votes,’ ” 
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alliance with satisfaction. No statesman, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, would for one moment 
imagine that the building up of a rightly ordered 
commonwealth is likely to be furthered by the elec- 
toral support of a monopolist class whose ‘‘ one object ”’ 
is ‘to return candidates ” who will carry out its own 
behests. Nor is any institution which is worthy to 
be “conserved” likely to be ultimately strengthened 
by such support. It is not matter for wonder that 
statesmen are dismayed at the growth of a power 
which threatens to dominate the legislature, a power 
whose “one object is to return, by all legitimate 
means, regardless of politics, to the House of Commons 
and other administrative bodies, candidates favourable 
to Trade interests.”1 Lord Rosebery, among others, 
has shown himself keenly alive to the danger, as will 
be seen by a few extracts from recent speeches :— 

“Tam not a fanatic in Temperance reform. I am, 
I hope, a sensible and level-minded politician on that 
and on all other subjects, but I cannot but be struck 
by the pathetic urgency with which the appeals for 
dealing with this question come from every part of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; and though I 
say I am not a fanatic on this question, I view the 
uncontrolled condition of our liquor traffic as a serious 
danger, for two reasons, 

‘In the first place, no one can deny that there is a 
great deal too much drink in this country, and that 
much of the crime, and much of the pauperism, and 
almost all the degradation prevalent in this country 
are attributable to the curse of drink. That does not 

1 See article already quoted on “ Trade Electoral Organiza- 


tion,” by Mr. H. A. Newton, Manager, National Trade Defence 
Fund, in Brewers’ Almanack for 1894, p. 164. 
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mean, of course, that there should be no use, but it 
does mean that there should be a check placed on 
abuse. But the second point on which I regard it as 
a danger is this, that it is becoming too great a power 
in the State. I go so far as to say this, that if the 
State does not soon control the liquor traffic, the liquor 
traffic will control the State.” Again:— 


“Then there is the great contest with regard to 
alcoholic liquors. That involves a twofold conflict. 
In one aspect, that in which it is meant to promote 
Temperance, it has my heartiest sympathy; but in 
another aspect it has even more—my most enthusiastic 
support—and that is that it will put an end to a 
political ring which threatens to throttle and control 
the Commonwealth itself.” } 


And again :— 


‘“‘T see the danger coming nearer and nearer, that 
owing to the enormous influence wielded, directly and 
indirectly, by those who are concerned in upholding 
the drink traffic, we are approaching a condition of 


things perilously near the corruption of our political 
system.” 


Hitherto in this chapter, attention has been concen- 
trated upon the menace of the Trade to the Imperial 
Legislature. But the menace reaches far beyond this. 
In the avowed objects of the Trade Defence Associa- 
tions are passages like the following: “To aid in 
securing to the Trade such Parliamentary, Municipal, 
and Parochial representation as is necessary for the 
protection of its interests”; “to secure by all legal 
means, regardless of party politics, the return to the 
House of Commons, and other elected bodies, of candi- 


1 The Times, July 8rd, 1895. 
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dates favourable to Trade interests.” At the Annual 
General Meeting of the South London Licensed 
Victuallers, reported in the Morning Advertiser of May 
6th, 1898, the Secretary stated “that the Committee 
strongly urged the members to take an active interest 
in the coming vestry elections.” Mr. Meech also 
referred ‘to the vital necessity for the Trade interest- 
ing itself in the elections.” Nor can it be said that 
the Trade has been slow in acting upon this counsel. 


The Licensed Victuallers’ Official Annual for 1896, in 
its chapter on ‘Four Years of Organized Work: a 
Story of Triumphant Success,” states: “ Just prior 
to the General Election (1892) the Board (z.e., the 
Board of the Licensed Victuallers’ Central Protection 
Society of London) had also thrown upon its hands 
the important work of conducting the triennial election 
of the London County Council. The County Council 
Election took place early in March, but the Executive 
entered into the fray with whole-hearted zeal. All 
the candidates were questioned, a list of those to be 
supported by the Trade was prepared and advertised 
in the public Press, and all other necessary steps, such 
as those mentioned in connection with the General 
Election, were rigorously and promptly taken.” 


The London County Council elected in 1892 never- 
theless excited the hostility of the Trade; and when 
the triennial elections came round in 1895, “it was 
felt’—so says the Licensed Victuallers’ Official Annual— 
‘“ that they demanded the most energetic intervention 
of the Trade. The Progressive majority returned in 
1892 had proved bitterly hostile to the liquor in- 
dustry.” Among other crimes, ‘it started a crusade 
of ‘purity,’ which, though directed nominally at the 
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music-halls, was intended ultimately to undermine the 
whole licensing system.” “ Elaborate electioneering 
preparations were made under the supervision of the 
Electoral Department of the Board; operators were 
provided wherever needed; the efforts of the local 
societies were backed ‘up in all ways; lists of candi- 
dates favourable to the Trade were prepared, and the 
influence of the Trade was exercised to the utmost in 
every division throughout the Metropolis.” 


“The result of a clear stand-up fight was that our 
foes were simply smashed. . . . By the common 
consent of friends and foes alike this splendid result 
was due more directly to the influence exercised by 
the Trade, under the leadership of the Central Board, 
than to any other force. Radical newspapers and 
Nonconformist ministers naturally deplored what they 
openly admitted to be a great triumph for the Trade ; 
and the National Trade Defence Fund, as representing 
the Wholesale and Retail Traders of the United King- 
dom, passed a vote of thanks and congratulations to 
the Board upon the great work it had done.” 


Other influences, as is well known, helped to deter- 
- mine the results of the London County Council Election 
of 1895. But, remembering the effect that would be 
produced upon the constitution of Parliament by the 
transfer, through each public-house, of one or two 
votes from the candidate of one party to the candidate 
of the other, it may be assumed that, except on occa- 
sions when London is deeply stirred, the Trade will 
be able to exercise an enormous influence upon the 
character and personnel of its governing body; an 
influence that will be used “ regardless of politics ” to 
return candidates favourable to “Trade interests.” 
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Each year witnesses a growing perception of the 
place and importance of municipal government. The 
health of the community, drainage, the cleanliness of 
streets and courts, the housing of the working classes, 
the provision of open spaces and playgrounds, public 
baths, the efficiency of the police, the management of 
asylums, facilities for technical education, and, not 
least, the wise and economical administration of the 
City funds, are among the matters with which City 
Councils have now to deal, and upon the intelligent 
and honest treatment of which the conditions of life 
in the district will depend. 

It is a grave menace to municipal life when a 
powerful and wealthy trade, possessing exceptional 
means of influencing the electorate, disregards the 
claims of civic patriotism and subordinates questions 
of public welfare to the return of candidates “ favour- 
able to Trade interests.” 

The danger in its acute form is of recent growth. 
Hitherto, we have prided ourselves upon the purity of 
our municipal life, and so long as the community did 
not interfere with the drink traffic, the Trade had no 
need to concern itself with municipal contests. 


Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., President of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Central Protection Society of London, 
speaking as recently as April 12th, 1892, at the in- 
augural banquet of the new Board, said: “‘ You have 
never before been properly organized ; you have never 
been united; now . . . you are both organized and 
united.” 


It is clear, therefore, that just in proportion as the 
State or Municipality attempts to make its arrange- 
ments favourable to Temperance, will the Trade seek 
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to protect itself by controlling Municipal and State 
legislation. 

In the United States the danger has been fully 
realized. ‘The liquor traffic, being very profitable, 
has been able, when attacked by prohibitory legisla- 
tion, to pay fines, bribes, hush money, and _ assess- 
ments for political purposes to large amounts. This 
money has tended to corrupt the lower courts, the 
police administration, political organizations, and even 
the electorate itself. Wherever the voting force of 
the liquor traffic and its allies is considerable, candi- 
dates for office and office holders are tempted to serve 
a dangerous trade interest, which is often in antago- 
nism to the public interest. Frequent yielding to 
this temptation causes general degeneration in public 
life, breeds contempt for the public service, and, of 
course, makes the service less desirable for upright 
men.” * 


Writing of the Tammany Ring of New York, Mr. 
McKenzie (author of Sober by Act of Parliament) 
says: ‘The plunderers are elected to office mainly by 
the saloon vote.” And again: “ Moreover, any party 
of reform has to reckon with the thirty thousand 
votes of the city drink-sellers and their men, which 
are cast solid for Tammany so long as it helps them. 
Without the saloon and its help, Tammany would not 
keep together for twelve months; but, with its in- 
fluence on its side, it is no easy task to overcome it,” 
The Right Hon. James Bryce, in his chapter upon 
“The Tammany Ring in New York City,” says: 
“Considering what by origin, by training, by en- 


1 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. By the 
“Committee of Fifty.” 
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vironment, and by tastes and habits, are the persons 
who rule the city through Tammany—considering 
the criminal element among them, and their close 
association with the liquor saloon, it may excite sur- 
prise that the government, corrupt as it is, is not also 
more wasteful.” } 


It appears probable that the main source of the 
municipal misrule prevalent in the cities of the Union 
which so impresses Kuropean observers is to be found 
in the saloon system. A writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly ® says: “To think of political reform with 
the influence of the saloon in politics what it is seems 
almost fatuous. To discuss the subject of political 
reform without taking this weighty factor into con- 
sideration seems almost puerile. To belittle the im- 
portance of the saloon is most dangerous. To essay 
compromise with it is a fatal mistake. In the nature 
of the case it must be eliminated, or it must dominate 
everything. Full freedom having been accorded it 
thus far, it has made a long stride toward dominion. 
Even among those who clearly recognise the perils of 
the situation, it has become an axiomatic statement 
that it is useless to oppose the saloon in the cities.’’ 

Those who have studied the volumes of evidence of 
the Royal Commission on the Liquor Licensing Laws 
will be cognizant of the dangers already threatening 
the municipal life of this country through the in- 
fluence of the drink traffic—especially in relation to 
the action of Watch Committees, and the adminis- 
tration of the Police. Not only are there the glaring 
scandals of Manchester and Wigan, but abundant 


1 The American Commonwealth, vol. II., p. 402. 
4G. F. Parsons, The Saloon in Politics. 
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evidence is given in respect of other large towns! to 
show that the evils which have been so disastrous in 
the civic life of the United States are already begin- 
ning to assert themselves in the municipal life of this 
country. 
_ Tosum up, it has been the purpose of this chapter 
to set forth and approximately to measure the danger 
to the State through the attempt on the part of a 
wealthy monopolist trade to obtain control of the 
sources of imperial and local power, and to use such 
power in the interests of its monopoly, apart from 
other considerations. It has been shown that this 
Trade possesses enormous wealth, and a_ highly 
efficient organization, capable of exerting through its 
local instruments—.e., the licensed houses—a direct 
and powerful influence upon the electorate. The in- 
dependence of Parliament and the purity of municipal 
life are alike imperilled. Nor is there any probability 
that the danger will grow less. On the contrary, the 
more strenuous the efforts made to mould national and 
local arrangements in the interests of Temperance, the 
more determined will be the efforts of the Trade to 
obtain control of the sources of power.” 

This aspect of the drink question has not hitherto 
received the attention which its gravity demands. 
But, in view of the facts adduced, it is evident that 


1 E.g., Liverpool, Derby, Leeds, Nottingham, Hull, Brighton, 
Reading, Lincoln, and Devonport; also the County of Bedford. 
See also Minority Report of Royal Commission on Liquor 
Licensing Laws (1899), pp. 158-162. 

2 It may, of course, be urged that, in its electoral action, the 
Trade is but actuated by the ordinary motive of self-interest. 
But it is obvious that this fact in no way lessens the gravity of 
the situation. The evil to the Commonwealth remains, be 
the motive what it may. 
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no measure of licensing reform will meet the needs of 
the situation which does not take cognizance of and 
effectually deal with this menace. 

The question which awaits solution is, how best to 
eliminate the public-house interest as a political force, 
and to dissociate politics from the sale of drink. 


CHAPTER III 


State Prohibition 


With the exception of the introductory pages—which are 
substantially the same as in the earlier editions of this 
work—this chapter is almost entirely new. The former 
chapter was wholly based upon official and other docu- 
mentary evidence, which, although of unquestionable 
authority and accuracy, and the latest available, practi- 
cally ceased with the year 1893.! In the summer of 1899, 
however, one of the present writers was able to make 
careful personal investigations into the working of the 
prohibitory and other liquor laws in the United States 
and Canada, and the results of those investigations are 
incorporated in the present chapter. - It was at first in- 
tended merely to supplement the former chapter with 
the later facts, but the new information obtained was so 
voluminous and important, and the available space in 
the present volume so limited, that it was subsequently 
decided to entirely re-write the chapter, giving prefer- 
ence to the later information. The student of the 
question will, however, probably continue to find the 
earlier chapter useful as a study of the condition of 
things existing in Maine and other States prior to 1894. 

It will be noticed that the evidence contained in the 
present edition points to a much more serious and 
systematic violation of the prohibitory law in Maine than 


* Mr. John Koren’s investigations—the latest then avail- 
able—were undertaken in the summer of 1894, but the evi- 
dence collected chiefly refers to the years prior to that date. 
The investigations of the Royal Canadian Commissioners 
were made in 1893. 
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was suggested by the former chapter. The explanation 
of this is simply that in the earlier statement the evi- 
dence referred chiefly to the years 1891-3, when, as we 
now fully know, a temporary but resolute effort was made 
to enforce the law in Portland. That effort, however, 
was short-lived, and the situation since that time has 
been much more serious than that which confronted the 
Royal Canadian Commissioners in 1893. 


Or the numerous suggestions made for the solution of 
the drink problem, that which aims at. the total sup- 
pression of the traffic through the exercise of a prohi- 
bitive veto naturally claims first attention, Inasmuch 
as it represents the deliberate policy of an influential 
section of Temperance reformers whose convictions are 
entitled to full respect. Two methods have been 
adopted for securing the suppression of the traffic, 
namely, State prohibition, which is arbitrarily applied 
to all localities in the State, irrespective of local 
opinion ; and local option, which vetoes the traffic only 
where local opinion demands such a veto. It is with 
the former method (é.e., State prohibition) that the 
present chapter is exclusively concerned. 

It is unnecessary to lay stress upon the abstract side 
of the question, inasmuch as the practical possibilities 
of the system are sufficiently suggested by important 
historic experiments. That certain a priori objections 
have been urged against the principle of prohibition 
is true, but they are notof a kind which call for special 
consideration here. The objection, for example, that 
it is an unwarrantable interference with individual 
liberty is probably more academic than real, and is 
hardly supported by political practice. The organic 
unity of society is a cardinal principle of political 
science against which the individualist may be said to 
protest in vain. The oft-quoted passage in which John 
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Stuart Mill condemned the Maine Law, and behind 
which much of the current a priori opposition to pro- 
hibition shelters itself, becomes far less convincing 
when it is remembered that it depends entirely for its 
weight upon his assumption that “ the act of drinking 
fermented liquors belongs to acts and habits which are 
not social, but individual,” and the statement is itself 
sufficiently refuted by other passages of the same 
essay. For instance, it is Mill himself who tells us that 
“as soon as any part of a person’s conduct affects pre- 
judicially the interests of others, society has jurisdic- 
tion over it, and the question whether the general 
_ welfare will or will not be promoted by interfering 
with it becomes open to discussion. . . . To in-. 
dividuality should belong the part of life in which it 
is chiefly the individual that is interested ; to society, 
the part which chiefly interests society. . . . When- 
ever, in short, there is a definite damage, or a definite 
risk of damage, either to an individual or to the public, 
the case is taken out of the province of liberty, and 
placed in that of morality or law.” ? 

The same broad truth has been stated in other words 
by an even greater authority, whose philosophical 
judgment was certainly unbiassed by fanatical con- 
siderations. “Every one,’ says Immanuel Kant, 
“may seek his own happiness in the way that seems 
good to himself, provided that he infringe not such 
freedom of others to strive after a similar end as is 
consistent with the freedom of all according to a pos- 
sible general law.’”’ The only questions, indeed, in 
philosophy as in politics, are—(1) whether the social 
consequences of the evil as it exists are sufficiently 
graye to justify; the stringent character of the 

1 Hssay on Liberty. 
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suggested remedy, and (2) whether that remedy carries 
within itself a sufficient promise of practical success. 
In other words, the question is practical rather than 
philosophical, and to be determined by experiment 
rather than by logic. Whatever may have been the 
accepted social philosophy in England forty years ago, 
it is hardly necessary to-day to point out that a theory 
of society that aims at the complete autonomy of the 
individual is not only essentially anarchic, but, from 
the view of social politics, entirely impracticable,' 


PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States of America furnish the only 
instance of prohibition on a scale sufficiently large to 
entitle it to be considered a satisfactory test of the effi- 


1The position and policy of the State in regard to these 
questions are admirably stated in the Report of the 
Select Committee (House of Commons) on Intemperance 
in 1834. In summarising the results of its investiga- 
tions the Committee lays down the following broad 
conclusions :— 

(a) “That the rzght to exercise legislative interference for 
the correction of any evil which affects the public weal 
cannot be questioned, without dissolving society into its 
primitive elements, and going back from the combined 
and co-operative state of civilization, with all its whole- 
some and lawfully imposed restraints, to the isolated and 
lawless condition of savage and solitary nature.” 

(6) “That the power to apply correction by legislative 
means cannot be doubted, without supposing the sober, 
the intelligent, the just, and the moral portion of the 
community unable to control the excesses of the ignorant 
and disorderly, which would be to declare our incapacity 
to maintain the first principles of government by ensur- 
ing the public safety.” 
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ciency of the system.’ In one or two British Colonies 
a system of local prohibition has, it is true, from time 
to time been adopted ;*? but the experiments in these 
cases have been too partial and intermittent to furnish 
so clear and conclusive a test of the system as is sup- 
plied by certain of the American States which it is 
proposed in the present chapter to consider. 

It is important, however, to notice at the outset a 
fact too frequently overlooked in the discussion of the 
question in England; namely, that not even in the 
prohibition States of America has the suppression of 
the use of alcoholic liquors as beverages been attempted. 
In the sense in which the matter is sometimes con- 
ceived of in this country prohibition does not exist. 
The prohibitory laws in force in the United States aim 
merely at the suppression of the liquor traffic (é.e., the 
buying and selling of liquor for beverage purposes) 
within the boundaries of the particular States which 
have adopted such laws. In so far, however, as the 
traffic is, or may become, an inter-State or foreign 
traffic, it is subject to the Federal law. A citizen, for 
example, who resides in a State where a prohibitory 
law exists cannot be prevented by the laws of that 
State from purchasing liquor in some other State (or in 
a foreign country) where it is not illegal to make sales, 
and having it transported into his own State for his 
personal use. In other words, it is the local manufac- 
turer and the local dealer, and not the consumers of 
alcohol, who are placed under the ban of prohibition. 

Prohibition is now the law of five American States ; 


1 The case of Sweden is, of course, one of local option, applied 
to rural districts only. In the present chapter the system of 
State prohibition is alone considered, 

2 See pp. 323-363. 
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namely, Maine, Kansas, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and North Dakota. Three of these have prohibition 
amendments to their constitutions. It has been tried 
and abandoned in Delaware, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Indiana, Nebraska, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa, and South Dakota. 

The table on page 121 shows the States that have at 
different times adopted prohibition, and the duration 
of the experiment in each. 


Density oF PopunLATION. 


If we carefully analyse the particulars given in 
that table, and compare the history of the prohi- 
bition experiment in each State with the statistics 
of population, area, etc., a remarkable result appears. 
It quickly becomes apparent that prohibition has 
only permanently succeeded (i.e., been continued) in 
sparsely populated States, while it has invariably 
failed (é.e., been abandoned) in the more densely popu- 
lated States that have given it a trial. 

The following figures give the average density of 
population in (a) the five States in which prohibition 
still exists, and (b) the ten States that have tried and 
abandoned the system. The details of the comparison 
are given elsewhere :—? 


| No. of Persons per Square Mile. 
When Prohibition 


was adopted. In 1890. 
Prohibition States .. . 18 23 
Ex-Prohibition States ; 44 98 


1 See Appendix, p. 695. 
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It will thus be seen that, taking the last census 
(1890) as the basis of comparison, the average density 
of population of the States that have abandoned prohi- 
bition was four times as great as the average density 
of population of the States that have continued prohi- 
bition.1 If we confine the comparison to the three 
most densely populated States in each of the two divi- 
sions, a still more decisive result appears, the figures 
being in the proportion of more than seven to one.” 


PROPORTION OF URBAN POPULATION. 


An even clearer indication of the relation which 
density of population bears to the success or failure of 
prohibition is seen when we compare the proportion of 
urban to rural population in (a) the States that have 
continued prohibition, and (b) the States that have 
abandoned prohibition. Before giving the figures, 
however, it is important to explain that, as commonly 
used in America, the terms “urban” and “rural” 
have not the same significance as in England, the 
word “town” being commonly applied to small and 
thinly populated centres that in England would be 
classed as ‘‘ villages”; while even the word “ city ” is 
frequently used to denote what in England would be 
regarded asa small town. For the sake of clearness, 
therefore, a uniform standard of comparison has been 
adopted, and in the following table the line separating 
“urban” and “rural” districts has been drawn at 


1 It is to be noted, however, that several of the States that 
have abandoned prohibition as a State system have nevertheless 
made it possible of local enactment by substituting the principle 
of local option. See chapter iy. 


? See Appendix, p. 696, 
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Showing the Density of Population in (A) Prohibition States, and 
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towns of 8,000 inhabitants—the limit adopted by the 
United Bbates census authorities. 

The figures, it should be noted, are in every case 
based upon the official census returns of 1890. 

Table showing the proportion of urban to rural 
population in (a) States that have continued prohibi- 
tion and (0) States that have abandoned prohibition :— 


(a) STATES THAT HAVE ConrinvED PROHIBITION. 


Urban Popu-|Rural Popu- 
Total lation (i.e., |lation(t.e.,in 


STATE. . in towns of |towns of less 
Population. 8,000 and up-| than 8,000 
wards). |inhabitants). 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
New er eat Bs 376,530 28 72 
Maine. . . NPT 661,086 20 80 
ITISHS 6 Sc ek eh aes es | dee uO 12 88 
Nermonte tes ae ee 382,422 8 92 


orth Dakota. ps aussie eps 182,719 — 100 


(b) STATES THAT HAVE ABANDONED PROHIBITION 
(i.e., as a State system). 


Urban Popu-| Rural Popu- 
ue Total reales (4.e., : abies va in 
° : 1n towns oO Owns Of less 
Population. |g 099 and up-| than 8,000 
wards). |inhabitants). 
Per cent. Per cent. 
164 GC MEE. 00 diene ane 845,506 oT 
Massachusetts ....- +. | 2,288 943 70 30 
OT OGUOUE | ata sain) 3 he "746, 258 52 48 
NAS ee eee ieee eho 826, 351 39 61 
Delaware 2 eg Ae HG 168, 493 37 63 
Michigans iM hook! 2,098,889 26 74 
Mebragks., wn ectys rorndeasts rps lOoe wn 24 76 
PRES seca eee ee mT be 18 82 
Iowa. . PR, RAT SSP) LOL 896 14 86 


South Dakota... ... 328,808 3 97 
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If we carry our analysis further, and compare the 
proportion of population living in towns of (a) 30,000 
inhabitants and upwards, and (b) 50,000 inhabitants 
and upwards in the two divisions, the result is even 
more striking. 

Taking the five prohibition States, out of a total 
population in 1890 of 2,979,853 persons, only 149,874, 
or 5 per cent. of the whole, lived in towns of 30,000 
and upwards; while there was no single town with a 
population of 50,000 and upwards. 

On the other hand, taking the ten States that have 
abandoned prohibition, out of a total population of 
14,911,458 persons, no fewer than 3,444,570, or twenty- 
three per cent. of the whole, lived in towns of 30,000 
and upwards; while no less than 2,906,981 persons, or 
nineteen per cent. of the total population, lived in 
towns of 50,000 and upwards. 

The figures are certainly suggestive, and go far 
towards compelling a conviction of the impractica- 
bility of prohibition in thickly populated districts. 
As a matter of fact, prohibition, however successful in 
rural districts, has invariably failed when applied to 
important urban centres, 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE 


Proportion of Urban 


Population of State No. of Persons Population (7.e., in towns 
(1890). per square mile.! of 8,000 and upwards). 
661,086 ae 20 ia, 20 per cent. 


It is important, however, for the full investigation 
of this question to supplement the foregoing compari- 
sons with a thorough and systematic inquiry into the 


+ For a comparison with England and Wales, see p. 248. 
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actual working results of prohibition in such States 
as have adopted it. Considerations of space make it 
impossible to deal effectively with the history of the 
experiment in all the prohibition States. It has 
therefore been deemed advisable to select the principal 
and pioneer prohibition State for detailed examination 
here, and to deal with the history of the experiment 
in the remaining prohibition States in a more general 
and incidental way. The question of the practica- 
bility of State prohibition, it is not too much to say, 
virtually stands or falls upon the success or failure of 
the system in Maine. 

The system has been tried there for upwards of 
fifty years, under conditions, legislative and other, ad- 
mittedly as favourable as any that can reasonably be 
conceived of as existing elsewhere. It is therefore im- 
portant to consider carefully the results of the experi- 
ment and the measure of its success. 

The agitation in favour of prohibition in Maine 
began early in the thirties, and with it is intimately 
connected the name of General James Appleton, who 
was the first to outline and advocate prohibitory legis- 
lation. In 1837, as chairman of a joint committee of 
the Legislature which reported in favour of prohibi- 
tion, he said: “If we have any law on the subject, it 
should be absolutely prohibitory.” The report was 
laid on the table. The effects were to follow later 
on. 

Amongst General Appleton’s most zealous co- 
workers was a young man, born in Portland in 1804, 
who has since been known to the world as the 
“Father of the Maine Law.” General Neal Dow 
spent several years in canvassing the State, scattering 
Temperance literature, holding mass meetings, and 
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delivering lectures. The combined efforts of the two 
men and their associates resulted in 1846 in the 
passage of the first prohibitory Act. It was a crude 
and unsatisfactory measure, and contained no adequate 
provision for the punishment of law-breakers or for 
the seizure of liquors illegally held for sale. 

It provided that the “selectmen” might, at their 
annual meeting, license one person in every town of 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, two in any town having 
over 1,000 inhabitants, and from three to five in any 
town having over 3,000 inhabitants, to sell wine and 
strong liquors for medicinal or mechanical purposes 
only. All other sales were prohibited. 

Not satisfied, however, with the working of the 
law, General ! Neal Dow and his supporters persevered | 
in an agitation to amend it, and a Legislature pledged 
to prohibition was finally chosen. General Dow, then 
Mayor of Portland, himself drafted a Bill which he 
believed would be effective, and which he subsequently 
submitted to the leaders of the Temperance movement 
in Portland, who declared it improbable that such a 
measure would be passed by the Legislature. 

On April 29th, 1851, two days before the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, General Neal Dow arrived in 
Augusta, the State capital. 

‘The next morning he requested the Speaker of the 
House to immediately appoint a committee to consider 
his Bill, and to grant a hearing that afternoon. The 
request was granted both in the House and in the 
Senate. In the afternoon the Legislature adjourned 
to give him a hearing. The hall was crowded. He 

* Although here referred to as General,” it was not until 


1862—in connection with the Civil War—that Mr. Neal Dow 
was appointed Brigadier-General. 
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spoke for an hour, and presented the Bill. It was 
rushed to the printer (who, curiously enough, was a 
rum-seller), and passed by a vote of 86 to 40 in the 
House, and by 18 to 10 in the Senate.” Governor 
Hubbard, a Democrat, signed the Act on June 2nd, 
and the Bill became the famous Maine Law. 

The law prohibited any one from manufacturing or 
selling intoxicating liquors except for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes. It punished selling in violation 
of the Act—for the first conviction, $10; second con- 
viction, $20; and for a third conviction, $20, with im- 
prisonment for from three to six months. If the 
defendant prosecuted an appeal, he was to give bond 
not to violate any of the provisions of the Act pend- 
ing the appeal, and in the event of final conviction, 
he was to suffer double the punishment first awarded. 
The last clause was, however, declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. Search-warrants, seizure, and 
destruction of liquor found were authorised upon com- 
plaint of three inhabitants. 

In 1853 the law was amended so as to elaborate the 
seizure and forfeiture clauses, and provisions to meet 
cases of destroying liquors to prevent seizure were 
included. The penalties under the law were also 
increased. 

In 1855 an elaborate re-enactment of the law took 
place, the search, seizure, and forfeiture clauses es- 
peciaily being worked out in minute detail. The 
penalties also were again increased. 

The year 1856, however, saw a revulsion of public 
sentiment which swept away all this legislation and 
substituted a licence law. 

This law lasted for about two years. In 1858 the 
question of licence or prohibition was again sub- 
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mitted, with the result that the latter was once more 
adopted. The new prohibition law was short and 
moderate. The first conviction for illegal sale was 
made punishable by a fine of $10, which rose to $20, 
and three months’ imprisonment for a third offence. 
Another Act of the same year declared houses for the 
illegal sale of liquor to be common nuisances, and 
made the keeper liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, and 
made his lease void if a tenant. If the owner of the 
house was found to be privy to the sale, or knowingly 
to have permitted it, he was subject to the same 
penalty. A State Commissioner for providing liquors 
authorized to be sold by the municipal liquor agents 
was appointed in 1862, and civil damages were 
awarded by the Act of 1872. 

In 1884 a prohibitory amendment! to the State 
Constitution was adopted by a majority of 46,972. 
The total votes polled were, however, fewer by 
47,819 than the total number polled at the nearest 
political election. 

The law of 1858 is virtually the law of to-day, al- 
though in the intervening years between forty and 
fifty amendments have been made with a view of 
adding to its stringency.? 


* A Constitutional Amendment is a change whereby a princi- 
ple hitherto embodied in statute law only, becomes a permanent 
part of the State Constitution, and can thereafter only be re- 
scinded by a formal vote of the people. In the event of a pro- 
posal to rescind a Constitutional Amendment, a resolution to 
re-submit the question to the people must first be adopted by a 
two-thirds majority of the legislature, after which a popular 
vote is taken in the State, the issue either way being decided by 
an absolute majority of the votes polled. 

? See Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition, pp. 805-809. 
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GENERAL RESULTS OF THE Law. 


In attempting to estimate the general results of 
prohibition in Maine, it is necessary to emphasize one 
or two important considerations. In the first place, it 
is important to remember (a) that Maine is to a large 
extent an agricultural State, possessing practically no 
important industries outside its lumber trade and 
fisheries, and with no more than 11 per cent. of its 
population engaged in manufactures; (b) that it is a 
sparsely populated State with a total population of 
less than 700,000 persons, of whom less than 200,000, 
or 30 per cent., live in towns having a population ex- 
ceeding 3,500, and only 130,000, or 20 per cent., in 
towns of 8,000 inhabitants and upwards, while at the 
last census (1890) there were only two towns or cities 
in the State with a population of more than 20,000, of 
which the chief (Portland) contained less than 37,000 
inhabitants. The entire State is peopled at the rate 
of 20 persons per square mile. Moreover, 88 per 
cent. of its population are native born. 

Secondly, in attempting to get at the facts, the 
distinction between sale and consumption must care- 
fully be borne in mind. That the sale of liquor in 
many parts of the State has been considerably reduced 
cannot be disputed, but that there are still very con- 
siderable quantities of liquor consumed in the State 
cannot for one moment be doubted. It is every way 
unfortunate that even approximate estimates of the 
consumption of liquors in Maine, both before the en- 
actment of prohibition and since, are altogether un- 
obtainable. No such figures, indeed, exist. The 
importance of the distinction, in any estimate of the 


1 For a comparison with England and Wales, see p. 248, 
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general results of prohibition is, however, clear, as the 
following statements by the late General Neal Dow—- 
given in his evidence before the Canadian Commission 
in 1893—will show :— 


““T believe I said in Montreal that there was not 
one-hundredth part as much sold in the State as before 
the law, and not one-twentieth part as much in the 
city. One would suppose that a very extravagant 
statement, but when I say that we had seven dis- 
tilleries here running in the molasses season, day and 
night, and when we had at the same time great quan- 
tities of wine and India rum imported then, and when 
you consider that we have not a drop distilled now, 
and do not have a puncheon of rum imported now, 
you will see that we had wholesale and retail liquor . 
shops before the law.” 


“You were selling at that time liquor for exporta- 
tion from the State?”—“It went into the country, 
but nevertheless it was sold in Portland.” 


‘But it was not consumed in the State ? ”’—“ No, it 
was spread over the country. My statement was that 
there is not one-hundredth part so much liquor sold in 
Portland as before the Maine Law. I did not say 
‘drank,’ ” 


And again :— 


“Then, when you speak of the liquor sold now as 
compared with what was sold prior to the prohibitory 
law, you include what was sold by distilleries for ex- 
port ?’’—“ Yes, all that was sold, distilleries included.” 


Leaving, however, these preliminary considerations, 
let us turn to the history of the experiment itself. 
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FEDERAL Liquor LICENCES. 


A remarkable fact that instantly arrests attention 
is the large number of persons in the prohibition 
States who regularly take out United States tax- 
papers, or licences, for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Under the United States law the Federal Govern- 
ment collects a tax from every person (irrespective of 
the State laws) who manufactures or deals by whole- 
sale or retail in intoxicating liquors.!. But the only 
persons who can legally sell liquor in a prohibition 
State are the few who are authorized under stringent 
regulations to do so for medicinal, mechanical, and the 
like special purposes (7.e., the authorized liquor agents 
whom the authorities may appoint at their discretion), 
So that the payment of the Federal tax ($25) by others 
than those so appointed is strong presumptive evidence 
of an intention to violate the prohibitory law. Asa 
matter of fact, the Maine State Law does so regard it. 
In 1887 an important section was added to the pro- 
hibitory law enacting that :— 


“The payment of the United States special 
tax as a liquor seller, or notice of any kind in 
any place of resort indicating that intoxicating 
liquors are there kept, sold, or given away, shall 
be said to be prima facie evidence, that the person 
or persons paying such tax, and the party or 


1 Retail liquor (spirit) dealers (7.e., in quantities of less than 
five gallons) pay $25. 

Retailers of malt liquor, $20. 

Special tax is not to be levied on vintners selling wine of 
their own growth at manufactory, if they have only one sales’ 
office; nor on apothecaries using wine or spirits for medicinal 
purposes, 
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parties displaying such notice, are common sellers 
of intoxicating liquors, and the premises kept by 
them common nuisances.” 

The provision was re-enacted in the Amendment 
Act of 1890 (approved April 8rd, 1891). 

Nevertheless, in the face of these explicit statutory 
declarations, we find that the number of tax-payers 
in the prohibition States is very large. 

In the year ending June 30th, 1899, no fewer than 
1,359 persons in the State of Maine (representing 2°01 
per 1,000 of the population*) paid the special tax for 
the sale or manufacture of intoxicating liquors. The 
following are the particulars :—? 


Rectifiers... :.t. dase he beken ollie 1 
Brewers :. ca} Sige bell Sith deener ee ¢ 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers (Spirits). . 13 
Do. Dealers in Malt Liquors. . 24 
Retail Liquor Dealers (Spirits) . . . 1,125 
Do. Dealersin Malt Liquors... 189 
1,359 


The total number of authorised liquor agents in the 
State is, however, only twenty, so that more than 
1,300 persons were presumably engaged in selling 
liquor in defiance of the law. As a matter of fact, 
the actual number of liquor sellers in the State is 
probably much in excess even of this estimate, for— 
as the Internal Revenue officials freely admit—a 
large number of persons sell liquor who do not pay 


* For comparison with England and Wales, see Appendix, 
p. 667. 

* See Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
pil. 
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the tax. This is especially true of those who run 
what are termed “ kitchen bars,” é.e., cottage or tene- 
ment rooms in which liquor is sold in small quantities 
to a more or less regular circle of customers. These 
places thrive chiefly in towns where there is a large 
foreign element in the population, and do most of 
their trade on Saturdays and Sundays; but as the 
police, even in towns where enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law is otherwise practically non-existent, are 
almost always opposed to them, they not unnaturally 
prefer the remote risk of discovery and prosecution 
by the Federal Revenue officials! to the more direct 
danger of furnishing the local police with prima facie 
evidence for a prosecution for “search and seizure.” 
In the one case the penalty upon conviction is only 
a fine of $12} (ie, half the amount of the Federal 
tax); in the other a fine of $100 and costs.” 

The important point, however, is the evidence which 
the Internal Revenue returns furnish of widespread 
and systematic violation of the prohibitory law. 
That this is the only right construction to put upon 
them is universally admitted. 

The Rev. Wilbur F. Berry, Secretary of the Maine 
Christian Civic League,? in discussing the Internal 

‘ For a list of prosecutions by the Internal Revenue Officials 
in recent years see Appendix, p. 699. 

2 In the case of an indictment for “ maintaining a nuisance,” 
the fine would be $200 and costs. 

8 The Maine Christian Civic League, founded in 1897, is “a 
movement among the churches to unite the churches and the 
moral forces of all the communities in Maine for the promotion 
of Civic Righteousness throughout the State.” The following 
is the avowed purpose of the League :— 

“Tts purpose shall be, by all means at our command and by 


co-operation with other existing agencies, (1) to educate the 
people in all that pertains to good citizenship; (2) to arouse and 
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Revenue returns for 1897, when the number of liquor 
sellers in Maine was less than in 1899, said :— 
“The Internal Revenue report for the year ending 
June 30th, 1897, gives the number who paid a U.S. 
liquor-seller’s tax in Maine as 1,151. Of these 995 
were retail liquor dealers, 132 retail malt liquor-dealers, 
11 wholesale liquor dealers, and 13 wholesale malt 
liquor dealers. The retail liquor dealers included 
fifteen town and city liquor agencies, provided for by 
law to furnish liquor for scientific and medicinal pur- 
poses, and one Keeley Institute where liquor is 
' furnished only to patients while under treatment. 
This list also includes druggists who pay this tax. 
‘By our law druggists cannot sell clear liquor for any 
purpose. They may keep and use liquor in com- 
pounding medicine and in prescriptions, but to do 
this they do not need to pay the Internal Revenue 
tax. In fact, many so-termed drug stores are but 
thinly disguised saloons. Lewiston, with a popula- 
tion of 22,000, had 33 ‘drug stores,’ and Waterville, 
with a population of 7,105, has 9 ‘drug stores.’ Is it 
that these places are so very unhealthy that so many 
‘dispensers of drugs’ are needed? Certainly not! 
There are, on a conservative estimate, 1,400 
liquor-sellers in Maine; for observation convinces me 
that 20 per cent. of those selling liquor in our State 
do not pay the Internal Revenue tax. In addition 
there are, among our foreign population, many so- 
termed ‘kitchen bars’ where liquor is sold in small 
quantities. It is not possible even to estimate the 
number of these. 
maintain throughout the State a reverence for law; (3) to secure 


the enactment of the best possible laws, their impartial execu- 
tion, and the choice of competent officials to that end.” 
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‘These saloons are not ‘open’ in the same sense 
that saloons are ‘ open’ in a licence State. There are 
no signs, ‘ Wines and Liquors,’ nor are bottles of liquor 
displayed in the windows. Still the saloon can be 
easily found. Certain ‘marks’ clearly point it out to 
the initiated, and the uninitiated easily learn these 
‘marks.’ The bar can be seen from the street in 
some places, and in some localities you need only to 
follow your nose to find a bar. It is not unusual for 
drummers! on the street to drum up trade for the 
saloon. In some localities liquor is put out as openly 
as are groceries. Loads of liquor and liquor empties 
are hauled through the street in broad daylight; and 
officials, out of deference to something (?), have been 
known to request truckmen to throw a canvas over 
the liquor packages when hauled from boat or train 
by day. 

“At agricultural fairs liquor is sold in the most 
open manner. At the New England Fair at Rigby 
last fall, liquor was sold freely and openly with the 
evident knowledge of county officials, and without . 
rebuke.” ? 


1 A “drummer ” is strictly a travelling salesman who solicits 
trade. 

2 Zion’s Herald, January 26th, 1898.—Speaking at the North- 
port Camp Meeting more than a year later (7.e., August 24th, 
1899), the same speaker, after pointing out that over 1,300 
persons—or 200 more than in the preceding year—paid the 
liquor tax in Maine in 1898, said:— 

“Tt takes to run the State of Maine two millions of dollars 
per year. There are six millions of dollars per year paid for 
liquor over the bars of the State; $1,600,000 paid per year for 
liquor in Portland; $1,300,000 per year pays all the city’s bills, 
including its State and county tax.”—Bangor Daily Commercial, 
August 25th, 1899. 
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In commenting upon the foregoing statements, the 
editor of Zion’s Herald, in whose journal the articles 
were published, wrote :—‘In his second contribution 
upon the Prohibitory Law in Maine, Rev. W. F. 
Berry deals specifically with its general non-enforce- 
ment, The revelations which he makes as the result 
of personal investigation cannot be disproved. Our 
instructions to him were to the effect that he should 
give the unquestionable and unimpeachable facts in 
the case. Friends of prohibition all over this country, 
and indeed throughout the world, are making state- 
ments concerning the execution of the Maine Law that 
are simply untrue. The law is not enforced, and has 
not been for years. Nothing is gained, but much is 
lost, in this as in every other good cause, by misrepre- 
sentation. Let it be remembered, as Mr. Berry’s dis- 
closures are made, that he is a staunch and unfailing 
supporter of the law. . . . These facts have been 
known to us for a long time, and we have not, there- 
fore, hesitated to repeatedly reveal the real situation. 
No one knows better the condition of things than our 
faithful ministers throughout the State. In personal 
conference with many of them, and in correspondence 
with others upon this subject, without a single excep- 
tion the allegations of Mr. Berry have been sustained.” 

We are thus confronted at the outset of the inquiry 
with evidence which points not so much to occasional 
violation of law as to the virtual non-observance of 
the prohibitory law in a considerable portion of the 
State. How far such a conclusion is justified will 
appear from a detailed examination of the evidence. 
We select first the evidence of the towns. 
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Estimated population 
(January Ist, 1899).} 


Portland ; : ; 2 ; 41,500 


The city of Portland is not only the largest, but also 
the most prosperous city in Maine. Finely situated 
on a hilly peninsula jutting out into Casco Bay, it 
adds to great natural beauty the possession of one of 
the best deep-water harbours in the United States. 
Its attractions, therefore, both as a holiday resort and 
as a centre of commerce, are considerable. Few cities, 
indeed, in the Union impress the casual visitor with 
so great a sense of well-ordered prosperity and natural 
charm. Nor does a closer acquaintance with the city 
belie the early impression of its general orderliness 
and prosperity. It suffers, although to a less serious 
extent than many other American cities, from that 
“ nolitical ” method of municipal government which is 
the characteristic vice of American civic life; but its 
citizens—of whom 80 per cent. are native born—are 
for the most part prosperous and self-respecting, and 
are said to be well disposed towards the observance 
of ordinary law. 

We say “ordinary law” advisedly, for upon inves- 
tigation it becomes evident that in respect of the 
prohibitory law there is a marked exception. Indeed, 
the question that meets the investigator of the drink 
problem in Portland is, not the extent to which the 
prohibitory law is violated, but whether the law is 
observed at all? The fact is that prohibition in any 
but a nominal sense is non-existent in Portland. The 
law, it is true, is on the Statute Book, but in practice 


1 The city of Deering was incorporated with Portland in 
March, 1899, and the population of Greater Portland is now 
estimated at 50,000. 
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it is openly and systematically ignored. The sale of 
liquor in the city—as one of the present writers 
quickly found—is both widespread and undisguised. 
The proof of this is clear. On the day following our 
arrival in Portland (7.e., August 12th, 1899) we ac- 
companied the British Vice-Consul in a short walk 
through the central part of the town. A careful study 
of the most recent official information on the subject 
(2.e., 1892-3) had led us to expect a certain amount of 
evasion of the prohibitory law, more or less open and 
undisguised; but we were entirely unprepared for 
the actual state of things which that walk disclosed. 
Many of the streets (e.g., Center, India, Fore, and 
Commercial streets) seemed literally honeycombed 
with saloons, scores of which were passed, and several 
entered by one of the present writers. Except for the 
fact that there were no liquor advertisements outside 
or in the windows, there was no attempt at disguise 
about them. They opened through swing doors 
straight upon the street, and the word “ push” was, 
in many cases, printed prominently upon the doors. 
Those entered had fully equipped bars, and men were 
drinking in nearly all of them. The men did not get 
their drink and leave, but loitered as men are accus- 
tomed to do in an English public-house. On entering 
one of the saloons, a photograph of which (Plate IV.) 
is appended, the proprietor came forward and entered 
into conversation, subsequently taking the writer be- 
hind the bar (where an assistant was serving), and 
showing the fittings, etc. The bars of two of the 
principal hotels, one of them the largest hotel in the 
city, were afterwards visited. Here also there was an 
entire absence of disguise. The rooms were large and 
the bars well fitted, and evidently furnished with a 
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large variety of liquors. The sales are not restricted 
to guests; any one from the street is at perfect liberty 
to enter and order what he chooses. In the case of 
the second hotel visited, not knowing the location of 
the bar, inquiry was made of the clerk in the office. 
“Downstairs, on the right,” promptly came the 
answer. The writer descended a short flight of stairs, 
broad and light, and there, next to the handsomely 
appointed barber’s shop, was a commodious and per- 
fectly fitted bar.1 (See Plate V.) 

A week later (é.e., Saturday, August 19th), a much 
fuller investigation was made. On this occasion we 
were ‘piloted ” by a well-known citizen of Portland. 
In the course of a short tour, occupying less than two 
hours altogether (é.e., from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m.), nearly 
forty saloons? were entered and examined, while a 
further number were “looked into” and many others 
pointed out. It was evident that with little extra 
effort fully a hundred drinking places could have been 
visited. All of those visited were situated within 
the limits of a comparatively small area. Many of 
the saloons were grouped thickly together ; in some 
cases they were next door to one another, while many 
occupied corner positions in busy thoroughfares. They 
varied somewhat in size and character. In one or 
two cases the place was called a “ café,” but this was 
a slight and needless disguise; inside they had bars 
like the rest of the saloons. The majority of the 
places visited were, however, simple liquor saloons, 
fitted with ordinary bars, and opening straight on to 


1 The location of the bar downstairs in some of the hotels is 
not peculiar to prohibition cities. It isan arrangement which 
is common in licence cities also. 

2 Including three hotels. 
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the street. Many of the places were crowded, nearly 
all were busy, and only one was empty at the time 
of the visit. In this case the saloon-keeper explained 
that a concert was ‘going on outside.”” Several of 
the saloons had side and back rooms. In one case 
the front part of the premises was partitioned and 
curtained off into small private compartments, each 
fitted with a table and common sofa-chairs, while 
behind was a regular bar-room. This saloon was said 
to be largely used as a place of assignation for im- 
moral purposes. 

The evening on which these visits were made was 
warm, and in some cases the doors of the saloon were 
thrown wide open, and any one passing could plainly 
see what was going on inside. In some cases there 
was singing and instrumental music. On several 
occasions policemen were observed to be standing 
close to the saloons or passing by them. Once, as we 
entered, and again as we came out of a saloon where 
a ‘Sing Song” was in progress, a policeman was 
observed standing just outside the saloon and only a 
few yards from the door. 

The actual situation, so far as the authorities are 
concerned, was summed up by one of the saloon- 
keepers, who, when asked how business was, replied, 
‘Very fair,” and then added that so long as he “ kept 
cards and dice out and kept decent hours’ he was 
“all right.” This cynical indifference of the autho- 
rities—the justification for which they claim to find 
in the state of public opinion on the question—re- 
ceives curious illustration at every turn. One of the 
most striking was given by the British Vice-Consul 
in the course of conversation with one of the present 
writers. He mentioned that some time previously he 
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had had, as a part of his official duty, to search for 
two sailors who had ‘“deserted”’ from their ship. On 
applying to the local police he was told that the best 
chance of finding them was by visiting the saloons, 
and a police officer was at once detailed to accompany 
the master of the steamer in his search. Indeed, so 
open is the traffic that references to saloons are 
frequent in the reports of the proceedings at the 
Portland Police Court.! 


NumBeErR oF Liquor SALOONS IN PoRTLAND. 


The number of liquor sellers in Portland has been 
variously estimated, often loosely and with evident 
exaggeration, but for obvious reasons it cannot be 
stated exactly. The British Vice-Consul, when 
appealed to, said he had it on excellent authority 
that there are 350 liquor sellers in the city. The 
Mayor of Portland, on being questioned, did not con- 
test this estimate, but said that the number could 
best be ascertained from the collector of internal 
revenue and from the city police. On the other 
hand, one of the two deputy marshals of police stated 
that the estimate of 350 liquor places was excessive, 
and when asked what in his judgment was a fair 


1 See the Portland Courier, August 16th, 1899, and the Port- 
land Express, September 22nd, 1899, for two among many 
illustrations of this; the former case being that of a well- 
known saloon-keeper who was “given thirty days’ imprison- 
ment ”"—we quote from the local newspaper—‘to get over his 
ugly fit, during which he broke four large panes of glass in 
another man’s saloon on Center Street,” 
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estimate, replied that of ‘rum saloons proper and 
‘kitchen bars’” there were probably 250. This 
number, he added, did not include druggists (of whom 
there are more than 50 in Portland), “all of whom,” 
he said, “sell liquor.” He further stated that in 
addition to these there were perhaps 100 places sell- 
ing “soft” beers (2.e., beers commonly supposed to 
be non-alcoholic), such as “lithia’”’ and “ uno.” 

Judge Gould—than whom probably few men in 
Portland are better qualified to speak’—gave it as 
his opinion that this estimate also was excessive. 
He himself put the number of liquor saloons (ex- 
clusive of drug stores) at 160 or 170. 

A surer indication of the true number is afforded 
by the Internal Revenue returns, which show that 
in the year ending June 30th, 1899, no fewer than 
218 persons in Portland took out Federal liquor 
licences.” These returns, as we have already shown, 
are far from including all who sell liquor, so that it 
would seem to be a moderate estimate to say that 
the number of liquor sellers in Portland (including 
drug stores, “ kitchen bars,” etc.) is not less than from 
230 to 250. We are able, however, to speak more 
positively upon this point, and in the accompanying 
map (Plate VII.) to give the actual location of 176 
places in Portland at which liquor was being sold in 
the summer of 1899. The particulars are as follow :— 


1 Judge Gould was until recently Judge of the Municipal 
Court at Portland, a position which he held for twelve years, 
and prior to that was Recorder of the Court for a period of two 
years. 

* This number does not include Deering, which was annexed 
to Portland in March, 1899, 
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Hotels with Bars, “on” . ’ ; ah 1B 
Saloons, ‘‘on”’. : . 88 
“ Kitchen Bars,” etc., ‘‘on”  . Be 8 5S 
Wholesale Drug Stores, “ off” wee 
Retail us io Shon 2 . 50 
Bottling Factories, “on” and “off” . 4 
City Liquor Agency, “off” . Syakok 
176} 


The list does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it 
is conclusive so far as it goes, and has been certified 
by fully informed persons in Portland, who have had 
exceptional opportunities, official as well as political, 
of knowing the number and location of the saloons, 
as an understatement of the actual facts. We may 
add that a complete list of the names and addresses 
of the proprietors or managers of the saloons and 
other liquor places shown on the map is in the posses- 
sion of the present writers. 


WHOLESALE Liquor TRAFFIC. 


The map, it will be seen, shows the existence of 
two branches of the liquor. traffic in Portland, viz., 
wholesale and retail. We will describe the former 
first. 


(a) Liquor Borrninea Facrtortzs. 
It will probably startle many English readers to 


learn that a wholesale liquor traffic is carried on in 
the chief city of Maine, but such is the case. It is 


1 This number, although not complete, gives an average of 
one liquor shop for every 240 persons of the population. Fora 
comparison with English cities, see Appendix, p. 669, 
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encountered first of all in the shape of four bottling 
establishments which, in addition to a busy trade in 
so-called “soft” beers, bottle large quantities of 
ordinary beers and spirits which they supply to the 
local saloon-keepers and others. Three of these 
establishments—all of which we have thoroughly 
inspected—are large and commodious buildings, admir- 
ably equipped with the most modern appliances and 
machinery. The fourth is a smaller establishment 
with a far less perfect equipment of machinery, but 
doing, nevertheless, a good and increasing trade. 
The chief part of the trade done in these factories is, 
of course, an “off” trade, but in every case beer and 
spirits are also sold by the glass or bottle for con- 
sumption “on” the premises. As a matter of fact, 
the “bar” trade was in actual progress at each 
factory on the occasion of our visit. 

The manager of the first establishment visited, 
where between forty and fifty “hands” were em- 
ployed, informed us that they bottled eight separate 
kinds of lager beer, three kinds of ale, one of porter, 
and one of “ half-and-half,” besides wines, spirits, and 
“soft? beers (ée., ‘‘lithia,” “uno,” ginger ale, etc.). 
In showing us over the store-room, he explained that 
stocks were rather low just then, as ‘they couldn’t 
bottle fast enough to supply orders.” 

The proprietor of the second establishment visited 
informed us that they employed forty-two men. He 
declined to state the average amount of trade done, 
but on being asked if they bottled “five hundred 
dozen of beer a day,” replied, ‘ More than that some 
days.” He also said that they bottled ‘ quite a lot” 
of spirits. This was evident from the large stocks on 
hand in the store-rooms, The other establishments 
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Map showing the number and location of Liquor Saloons, etc., 
IN 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
(Estimated Population, January 1st, 1899, 41,500.) 
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were visited more than a month later. One, owned 
by a company, was very similar in equipment and 
character to those already described, and was evidently 
doing a busy trade. The other—the smallest of the 
four—has been running for two or three years only, 
and is furnished chiefly with hand machinery. Its 
trade, however, is steadily growing. Here also there 
was a small room used as a bar-room. Altogether 
these four bottling factories furnish an extraordinary 
illustration of the futility of the prohibition law in 
Portland. 


(b) WuHoLESALE Druc STorEs. 


But it will be seen from the map that the whole- 
sale liquor traffic in Portland is further represented by 
three wholesale drug stores. These are well-estab- 
lished and perfectly reputable firms doing a large 
legitimate drug trade among the retail druggists of 
Maine and New Hampshire, and the trade in spiritu- 
ous liquors is but an incidental part—albeit a very 
important part—of their general business. Mr. John 
Koren, who visited Portland in 1894, says: “So far 
as the wholesale druggists are concerned, the writer 
has it on the authority of one engaged in the busi- 
ness that a wholesale druggist who should refuse 
to fill orders for liquor from village druggists and 
physicians would be unable to retain his trade,” and 
the results of our own inquiries entirely support this 
view. Each of the three firms “carries” a large 
assortment of liquors, one of them—so we were in- 
formed by a gentleman who had been twenty-four 
years in the drug trade—keeping no less than twelve 
different brands of whisky always in stock, and 
brandies, wines, cordials, ‘‘ cocktails,” etc., in addition. 

10 
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RetAIL Liquor TRAFFIC. 


But it is when we turn to the retail trade that the 
full extent of the liquor traffic in Portland is realized. 
Here the evidence is overwhelming. 


(a) SALOONS. 


We select first the saloons, of which (including 
hotels) the map shows 101. This number, we repeat, 
is not exhaustive, but it covers those of which the 
present writers have actual knowledge. Foremost 
among them are the hotels, all of which, with one 
exception, have bars, accessible alike to the casual 
customer from the street and to the bona-fide guest. 
They are, in fact, ordinary liquor saloons of a 
somewhat more respectable type. The one ex- 
ception is a case where the hotel is prohibited by 
a condition in the lease from maintaining a bar, 
but even here any kind of liquor—from a bottle of 
beer to a “cocktail ”— is easily obtainable. A guest 
has simply to give the order, and it is fetched immedi- 
ately from a drug store next door. Wines, etc., are 
also freely served in the public dining room to guests 
who order them. These facts are matters of personal 
observation so far as the present writers are concerned. 
We should also add that the hotel bars are not even 
closed on Sunday. 

The ordinary liquor saloons conform very largely to 
one type. ‘There are, as already explained, no liquor 
advertisements in the windows, but they are easily 


1 One of the present writers was informed that a few years 
ago advertisements of a particular beer were for a time placed 
in the saloon windows, but these were subsequently withdrawn 
on the order of the police. 
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distinguished, and cannot well be mistaken. It is, 
indeed, inconceivable that any one familiar with the 
central part of the city could pass them by without 
recognition. The impression so common in England 
that they are obscure, out-of-the-way and carefully- 
hidden “dives” is absolutely without foundation. 
Some idea of their real character can be gathered from 
the photographs which we append, and which have 
been specially taken for this volume. The present 
writers have others also in their possession, but these 
will suffice. The one facing this page (Plate VIII.) 
is an exterior view of one of the most recent and 
elaborately fitted saloons in Portland. In addition to 
the entrance shown in the illustration, it has another 
in a side street. The bar is furnished with electric 
light, and has also an electric fan for ventilation, and 
cost, according to the manager’s own statement, 
$2,500 (£500) to fit up. 

This saloon has had a somewhat chequered history. 
Just over it, in the same block, is the office of the 
United States Shipping Commissioner, where Ameri- 
can sailors (of whom a large number visit the city) are 
paid off. At the other end of the block, separated by 
a few yards only, are other rooms which are rented 
and used by the British Vice-Consul as a Sailors’ 
Reading Room and Institute, and which he maintains 
largely at his own expense as a counter-attraction to 
the saloons; while immediately opposite, on the other 
side of the road, is a well-known saloon, one of the 
most prosperous, probably, in Portland. 

Now it was the evident design of the promoters of 
the new saloon not only to divert ordinary business 
from the saloon opposite, but, especially, to attract the 
custom of the sailors as they came downstairs with 
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their pay. The most elaborate arrangements were 
made to this end, and when the saloon was approach- 
ing completion, cards were sent out announcing that it 
would be opened on a given Saturday. One of these 
cards was handed to the British Vice-Consul, who, 
knowing how seriously the new saloon would compete 
with the work of his Sailors’ Institute, had previously 
taken steps to notify the proprietor that he should 
object to a saloon underneath his rooms. He was, of 
course, precluded by his official position from active 
personal interference, but friends interested in his 
Institute came to his help, and the proprietors were 
warned that if they opened the saloon the law would 
be enforced against them. They replied that they 
knew what they were after, and should “ go right on.” 
Thereupon, the public becoming incensed over the 
matter, made representations both to the County 
Attorney and to the Mayor, and the proprietors were 
officially warned not to open. ‘They, however, 
ignored the warning, and opened the saloon on the date 
advertised, whereupon instructions were given to the 
police to raid the place, and, contrary to the usual 
practice, to station a policeman outside to see that it 
did not re-open. 

But the chief interest of the episode lies in the 
following facts. Immediately before the raid great 
pressure was brought to bear upon both the County 
Attorney! and the British Consul to induce them to 
withdraw their opposition. The latter was offered (1) 
help in securing new premises for his Sailors’ Insti- 


* One of the present writers had it from the County Attorney’s 
own lips that he had been much “interviewed” by persons act- 
ing in the saloon-keeper’s interest, to get him to induce the 
British Consul to withdraw his opposition. 
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tute, and (2) a donation of 1,000 dollars towards the 
cost of moving and extra rental if he would consent to 
go. He was so importuned in the matter that at last 
he said that if suitable premises could be found else- 
where, in a district free from saloons, he would move 
his institute. No such premises, however, could be 
found, and then it was suggested that if he would stay 
there and let the saloon stay there also, the proprietors 
would subscribe ten dollars a month towards his 
institute, and station a policeman outside to see that he 
was not troubled by their customers. Meantime, other 
saloon-keepers in the neighbourhood were watching 
the course of events with considerable interest, and the 
proprietor of another saloon offered to pay the rent of 
the Sailors’ Institute if the Consul would “hold out” 
against the new saloon. Inthe end the matter solved 
itself in the usual way. For a time the management 
sold “soft”? beers only, but the zeal of the authori- 
ties quickly subsided, and when one of the present 
writers visited the saloon in September, 1899—a few 
months after the trouble—the sale of beer and spirits 
was in full progress.} 

The trade of these saloons is not confined to “on” 
sales; many of them do a large “off” trade also. A 
leading attorney in Portland informed us that a client 
(a saloon keeper) had that morning told him that his 
business had grown so greatly that he was now com- 
pelled to employ three assistants. He added that he 
was building up “a big family trade,” and that this 
branch “kept one man going.” , 


1 Tater information (February, 1900) says :—“ Periodical 
seizures are made, but the proprietor ‘bobs up again,’ and 
business is carried on as usual,” 
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(b) Retain Drua Stores. - 


The retail drug stores of Portland—of which there 
are more than fifty, or one to every 800 of the popula- 
tion'—represent another important branch of the 
retail liquor traffic. The trade done by these is chiefly 
an ‘‘off” (i.e., bottle) trade, but there are at least five 
or six that sell for consumption on the premises also. 
Until recently, according to the deputy marshal of 
police, there were a number of “ bogus” druggists in 
the city, whose drugs were only a “blind.” Strong 
action by the Pharmaceutical Society had, however, 
served to suppress almost the whole of these, “ but,” 
he added, “all the regular druggists sell.” Similar 
testimony was given by others, and while no one dis- 
putes the fact, many, even among those who favour a 
prohibitory law, regard it as a more or less innocent 
and necessary “safety valve.” It would be unfair, 
however, while stating the fact, to appear to put all 
the druggists in Portland in the same category. 
Many of the drug stores in the city are as respectable 
and do as legitimate a drug trade as any similar stores 
in this country, but while in some of these cases no 
special effort is made to push the sale of liquor, the 
present writers were unable to discover one in which 
it is not actually sold. It is also certain that many 
druggists in Portland sell on Sunday also. 


(c) “KrroHen Bars,” Ere. 


Of the more irregular forms which the liquor traffic 
takes in Portland, the chief is that represented by the 
sales at what are called “kitchen bars.” The number 


1 In Great Britain the proportion of registered chemists is one 
to every 2,350 of the population. 
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of these varies, and can never be accurately deter- 
mined; but while there are fewer now than there have 
been in the rare times when attempts have been made 
to enforce the prohibition law, it is certain that they 
are more numerous than is suggested by the accom- 
panying map. Except in the case of “disorderly 
houses ”’ the sales are chiefly confined to Saturday and 
Sunday. Both the sheriff and the police complain 
that it is difficult to get sufficient evidence against 
these places to sustain a prosecution, and this is doubt- 
less true. Certain it is that in all parts of the State 
there is a much greater readiness to enforce the law 
against the keepers of “kitchen bars” than against 
the ordinary liquor seller. In Portland, however, not 
more than twenty-five ‘‘ kitchen bars ” had been raided 
during the first nine months of 1899. 


(qd) Tom Liquor AGENCY. 


But apart altogether from violations of the law, it 
remains to be shown that, even under the recognised 
and deliberate provisions of the law, facilities abound 
in most of the large towns and cities for obtaining 
practically unlimited supplies of liquor. 

The prohibitory law, for example, provides for the 
establishment of a State Liquor Agency, under the 
charge of a Commissioner appointed by the Governor 
in Council, for supplying pure liquor for “‘ medicinal, 
mechanical, and manufacturing purposes ”’ to officially 
established sub-agencies in the towns and cities of 
the State. This arrangement is generally regarded 
as necessary even by advanced prohibitionists, and 
probably some such provision is indispensable under 
any prohibitory régime, but the actual results of the 
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system are so peculiar, and the abuses connected with 
it have often been so great, that it may be well 
to examine the system in detail. 


(1) Tur Strate ComMMISSIONER. 


The State Commissioner holds a peculiar position in 
a prohibitive community. Heisappointed for a period 
of four years, and the office, which is conferred for 
purely party political services, is generally regarded as 
one of the greatest ‘‘plums” in the State. 

He has a complete monopoly of the supply so far as 
the sub-agencies are concerned, and all liquors sold by 
the sub-agents must be ordered through him. For- 
merly the practice was for the State Commissioner to 
keep (at his own risk) a constant stock of liquors on 
hand, and to supply the sub-agencies direct from his 
own stores, and that arrangement was undoubtedly the 
intention of the law; but the risk and losses connected 
with the system, owing to constant changes in the 
administration, led to another system being adopted 
under which the Commissioner contracts with certain 
firms outside the State (selected by himself) for the 
supply of all the liquors required. That the system is 
open to much abuse and has been a fruitful source of 
corruption there can be little doubt. 

The amount of trade done by the State Commis- 
sioner can be gathered from the tables which are 
given elsewhere,' from which it will be seen that the 
total value of the sales in 1898 amounted to just under 
$40,000 (£8,000), as against $130,812 (£26,162) in 
1893. The amount varies with the degree of enforce- 
ment which obtains in the State. 


1 See Appendix, p. 699, 
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(2) Tar Crry Liquor AGENCIES. 


But it is with the sub-agencies in the towns and 
cities of the State that we are here chiefly concerned. 

In Portland, as elsewhere, the city agent is really a 
political agent appointed by the mayor and aldermen, 
and holding office, as a general rule, for one year only. 
His salary ($1,100)! is paid by the city. The agency 
is supervised by a committee of three members of the 
board of aldermen, for whom the director of the agency 
nominally acts as manager. The equipment of the 
establishment belongs to the city, and all expenditure 
connected with the office is charged against the profits 
from the sales. It is the intention of the law that the 
liquors sold should be pure and retailed at a cost 
sufficient to cover working expenses only; and, in 
recent years, these aims would seem to have been 
successfully accomplished. Sometimes, however, large 
profits have been made, as, for example, in 1892-3, when 
more than $14,000 were paid into the city treasury as 
a result of the year’s trading.* 

The profits, however, vary with the amount of 
business done, and this again is determined by the 
amount of competition which the liquor agency meets 
with outside. Of late years, owing to the open sale 
of liquor in saloons, drug stores, etc., the sales at 
the agency have steadily declined, until in 1898-9 


! He also receives $700 a year for an assistant. 
2 These profits were appropriated for the following municipal 


purposes :— 
Police Telephone System ; 4,360°00 
Deer Paddocks in the Oaks . 50531 
QuarantineStation . ; } 5,761:06 
Evening Schools ; : ‘ 659°93 
West School : ; i ‘ 3,000:00 


$14,286:30 
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— as will be seen from the table given in the 
Appendix 1—they amounted to no more than $11,352, 
as against $58,742 in 1891-2, and $84,848 in 1892-3, 
when a temporary but strong effort was made by the 
sheriff to suppress the saloons. The close connection 
between outside competition and reduced sales in the 
city liquor agency was repeatedly emphasised in the 
course of the present investigation. The city liquor 
agent, on being asked why the sales at the agency 
had so greatly declined since 1892, replied:—‘ You 
haven’t far to go for the explanation ; you’ve got it all 
around you. They don’t come here when the other 
places are running as freely as they are now.” He 
further complained that the commission levied by the 
State on all liquors purchased from the State Commis- 
sioner (i.e., 10 per cent. on the market value) seriously 
handicapped him in his competition with the drug 
stores and the saloons. In this he but echoed a com- 
plaint that is made by all the city agents in Maine. 
Sales are only supposed to be made for medicinal, 
mechanical, or manufacturing purposes, but, as a 
matter of fact, no questions are asked, nor is any 
certificate required. In one or two cases, on the occa- 
sion of our first visit, the name and address of the 
customer were taken, but this was evidently unusual, 
and provoked considerable surprise. A large pro- 
portion of the customers were women. Sales are freely 
made to minors if they bring a written order from 
a parent or guardian. The nominal hours of sale are 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m., but in 
reality they are what the agent “ likes to make them.”’ 
A large and varied stock of liquors is kept, but cheap 
whisky (ranging from three dollars a gallon upwards) 


1 See p. 700. 
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is the liquor most in demand. Any quantity, from a 
gill to five gallons, can be purchased. 


(e) ImpoRTATIONS, 


As has already been pointed out, under the Federal 
law no Prohibition State can prevent an inter-State 
railway or express company from carrying to any 
point within its borders liquor brought from another 
State. Shipments of liquor from Boston to Portland, 
for instance, are held to be valid shipments by the 
Courts. Once delivered, the liquor can be surrepti- 
tiously sold or given away, and have more or less 
potent effect in neutralising the prohibitory law. In 
the case of packages intended for legitimate private 
consumption no disguise is needed, nor can such pack- 
ages, even when seized by the police, be confiscated. 
As a matter of fact, such seizures are exceedingly rare, 
and at the present time liquor is imported freely. 
Such importations must be carefully kept in mind in 
any attempt to estimate the amount of liquor consumed 
in Portland, for, apart altogether from the liquors im- 
ported for sale, a considerable quantity is obtained 
from Boston for private consumption. Many citizens, 
indeed, obtain all their liquor in this way, alleging as 
their reason the poor quality of the liquors sold in 
Portland. 


QuantTiITy oF Liquor ConsuMED IN PoRTLAND. 


It is evident, therefore, upon a review of all the 
sources of supply, that the total quantity of liquor sold 
and consumed in Portland is very great, and far in ex- 
cess of what is popularly supposed. It may, indeed, 
be doubted if it is not actually greater at the present 
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time than it would be under a properly regulated 
system of licence. Complete statistics are, of course, 
unobtainable, but the following figures, which show 
the actual quantities of ale delivered in Portland by 
one brewery only from May to August, 1899, will help 
to show that this conclusion is not so startling as it 
may at first sight seem. The figures were supplied to 
the present writers by the brewer’s agent in Portland 
—a man who is personally responsible for the delivery 
of every barrel coming into the city from that par- 
ticular brewery, and are taken from his private records. 
The total quantities only are given here, but the par- 
ticulars for each day separately are in our posses- 
sion. The figures are as follow :— 


1899. Barrels. Half-barrels. 
May . ; 828 : 26 
June... 883 , 41 
MOC iiss 963 . , 36 
August . ; 964 (including half-barrels) 


The foregoing quantities, it must be repeated, repre- 
sent the deliveries of one brewery only, and do not take 
into account the deliveries of other breweries, some 
idea of the magnitude of which can easily be formed 
by any one who takes the trouble to watch the Boston 
steamers unloading at the Franklin Wharf. The 
present writers have it on the same authority (and no 
one, probably, has greater or more explicit knowledge 
than our informant) that the total quantity of ale and 
beer coming into Portland, from all sources, may safely 
be put at 2,500 barrels per month (é.e., 1,500 barrels of 
ale and 1,000 barrels of beer). This would give an 
annual per capita consumption—reckoning the present 
population of Portland (including Deering) at 50,000— 
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of 18:6 (American)! gallons, or 3°3 gallons more than 
the average per capita consumption of malt liquors 
for the whole of the United States. The imports from 
one brewery only represent an annual per capita con- 
sumption of 6:7 gallons.” 

If we could add to these figures the consumption 
of spirits—the consumption of which, owing to their 
greater portability, is always stimulated by prohibitory 
legislation—it would be seen how great the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors in Portland really is.* 


PREVALENCE OF DRUNKENNESS. 


A consideration of these facts will help to make clear 
what has always been a source of perplexity to many 
temperance workers in this country, namely, the appar- 
ently wide-spread prevalence of drunkennessin the cities 
of Maine. That there is very considerable drunkenness 
in Maine is beyond dispute. So far from being chal- 
lenged, the fact is publicly acknowledged and deplored 
by the staunchest friends of the prohibitory law, and 
is put beyond the region of controversy by the official 
returns.* The late General Neal Dow, writing to the 


1 An American gallon is ‘833 of an English gallon, while an 
American barrel contains, according to the U.S. Inland Revenue 
Department, 81 gallons. An English barrel contains 36 gallons. 

2 Some deduction from this estimate must of course be made 
for the beer purchased in Portland but consumed outside, 7.e., in 
the neighbouring districts. 

3 It must be remembered that spirits have always been the 
national drink in America, and while of late years the consump- 
tion of beer has been steadily growing, having risen from 9°59 
in 1880-4 to 15°21 gallons in 1893-7 (during which period the 
consumption of spirits has only slightly declined, z.e., from 1°40 
gallons to 1:19 gallons), whisky continues to be the popular 
beverage. 

* See Appendix, p. 701. 
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Portland Argus on February 4th, 1896, said :—‘‘ There 
is a good deal of feeling about town as to the present 
state of affairs, and a conviction that the present city 
government seems to ignore the matter altogether, 
under the pretence that the suppression of these places 
[z.e., saloons] is impossible. The ministers have taken 
the subject up with the hope of delivering the city 
from the evil which now oppresses it. It has been 
found by actual observation that many boys and young 
men are in the way of going to the bad by the many 
temptations to drink that are permitted openly and 
freely to lead them astray. A few weeks ago the 
police arrested eighty persons, sixty of them for 
drunkenness. That is a larger number by far than 
was ever before arrested in Portland for that offence. 
It would be interesting, perhaps startling even, to 
compare that harvest with those of Boston, New York, 
or Chicago, as to the proportion of drunkenness to 
population.” 

To compare, as General Neal Dow here suggests, a 
special outbreak of drunkenness in Portland with the 
normal figures for Boston, New York and Chicago, 
would obviously be unfair, but a comparison of the 
arrests for drunkenness in the cities named in 1898— 
the latest year for which statistics are available—is 
certainly striking. The figures are as under :— 


Population, Arrests for Ratio per 
Jan, Ist, 1899. Aan ne 1,000 
Portland : 41,500 1,740 ; 42 
New York . 3,500,000 46,170 13 
Chicago. . 1,850,000 . 42,212! . 98 
Boston. . 582463 . 6177 . 46% 


1 Including disturbing the peace. 
2 See foot-note, p. 318, 
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The Rey. Wilbur F. Berry, Secretary of the 
Maine Christian Civic League, writing in January, 
1898, said :—‘‘ Drunkenness is increasing in the State. 
The imprisonments for drunkenness in Cumberland 
County in 1892 were 212; the number steadily in- 
creased to 988 in 1896. The Portland Press, of Septem- 
ber 16th, 1897, published a list of twenty-one drunks 
who were before the municipal court the day before, 
and the average number of arrests for drunkenness per 
week is about forty. But the number arrested for 
drunkenness in no way indicates the number of per- 
sons drunk on the streets, for though the law requires 
the arrest of all persons seen intoxicated on the streets, 
only disorderly, quarrelsome, drunken persons are 
arrested as a rule; and not all arrested are brought 
into court, as not a few are allowed to go free from the 
lock-up when sobered. In brief, this is the condition 
of the liquor traffic in Maine.” 1 

The statistical method of argument in relation to 
drunkenness is not one to which the present writers 
attach great importance, inasmuch as the statistics to 
which appeal must be made are necessarily governed 
by circumstances which are neither uniform nor 
always apparent; but at the same time, looking at the 
figures in the most general way, it is clear that they 
challenge the value of the prohibitory law as a re- 
straint upon drunkenness. 


1 Zion's Herald, January 26th, 1898. The following state- 
ment, which appeared in the Portland Argus on August 18th, 
1899, is also noteworthy :—‘‘ Nobody seems to exactly know 
what to do with the men who will insist on getting fairly 
drunk, and then just as firmly insist on keeping on Commercial 
Street. Their room evenings would be a good deal better than 
their company.” 
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Moreover, as the Secretary of the Maine Christian 
Civic League is careful to point out, the figures are 
not explained by a greater stringency in the enforce- 
ment of the police law in Portland. Under the Maine 
Law (as elsewhere in America) simple drunkenness is 
made a criminal offence, but in point of practice no 
man is arrested if he is not actually creating a “ dis- 
turbance.” The effort of the police—as the City Mar- 
shal informed one of the present writers—is restricted 
to “keeping the streets clear.” So long as a man is 
able to go home quietly, he is not interfered with.' 
This would seem to be an arrangement of long stand- 
ing. The late General Neal Dow, in the course of his 
examination before the Royal Canadian Commission 
on June 27th, 1893, said :—‘‘ When I was Mayor [in 
1851] every man who indicated he was drunk was 
arrested, but now they do not do that unless the man 
is noisy and disturbing the peace.” 

Another witness—a “ Past Most Worthy Patriarch 
of the Sons of Temperance ’”—on being informed that 
evidence had been given that drunken persons who 
were not disorderly were not arrested, and that in the 
preceding year “‘men shook their fists in the face of 
the police in Portland, and dared them to arrest them,” 
said: “‘I have no doubt of it.” 

“And that would naturally reduce the number of 


arrests very largely in the city of Portland? ”— 
sci es 


1 On the first occasion on which one of the present writers 
visited the Portland Police Station (¢e., August 14th, 1899), a 
drunken man came in and informed the officers that he had been 
drinking—a fact that was tolerably evident from his condition. 
The Deputy Marshal told him to go home and “keep in the 
house,” and the man reeled out smiling. 
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The ex-City Marshal of Portland, when questioned 
on the point, said: “It has always been the practice 
of the officers, if they found a man intoxicated, and if 
he was unable to go home, to take him to the station. 
If he was able to go home, they would rather see him 
go home.” ! 

That the practice is not confined to Portland was 
made evident by investigations in other cities. In no 
town visited was any other arrangement in force. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAw. 


The real explanation of the widespread prevalence 
of drunkenness in Portland lies, however, altogether 
apart from questions of police practice. It is to be 
found in the fact that prohibition exists in Portland 
only in name, and that the system actually in force 
there is a system of irregular licence in which the 
evils of the traffic are intensified, and from which the 
ordinary safeguards have been removed. 

That the traffic is in effect licensed, or (to quote the 
official term) ‘“‘ regulated,” is freely acknowledged by 
the city and county officials, who justify their action 
on the ground that public sentiment demands it. 
Thus, the mayor of Portland, when asked by one of 
the present writers what was the meaning of one or 
two raids that had recently been made, replied that 
he thought ‘‘ things were getting too open,” and so 
he had instructed the city marshal to raid one or two 
of the worst places, and now he “ was going to watch 
the result.” The city marshal was even more explicit. 
They closed up the places, he said, that were dis- 


1 See Evidence of the Royal Canadian Commission (1893, vol. 
v.). 
11 
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orderly, but where a saloon-keeper ‘“ used discretion ”’ 
(i.e... kept his customers from making a disturbance), 
and “did not allow them to loaf about the doors of the 
saloon,” they ‘‘did not interfere with him.” They 
had, however, ‘‘cleaned out” some disorderly places 
that summer. The sheriff, in confirming this, said 
that he himself had “warned the keepers of hotels 
and saloons not to open on Sunday.” They were, 
however, he added, ‘‘ tolerably good in that respect.” 

What actually happens is that the saloon-keepers 
are periodically ‘visited’ by the sheriff’s deputies, 
or by the police—generally the former—and enough 
liquor is seized to support a prosecution. A fine, 
varying in amount from $100 for simple “ search and 
seizure ” to $200 upon an indictment for maintaining 
a “nuisance,” is then imposed, and the liquor-seller 
is free to continue his trade for another term. The 
proceedings are purely formal, and can only by 
courtesy be spoken of as a “‘trial.’”” The hollowness 
of the system, as it obtains in some counties, was well 
exposed in an incident described in the New Voice— 
the official organ of the National Prohibition party in 
America—on December 7th, 1899. ‘At a session of 
the Supreme Court in Aroostook County,” so it was 
stated, ‘‘a rum-seller came in and proffered his fine of 
$100, and costs of $10, to the clerk of the court. ‘I 
haven’t any indictment against you,’ said the clerk. 
‘Well, there ought to be one, and I want to pay my 
fine!’ ‘But I can’t take your money,’ said the clerk. 
‘You must,’ said the rum-seller; ‘I want the protec- 
tion.’ And the clerk hunted over the docket until he 
found an indictment several years old, took the fine, 
and let the man go, and keep on selling—all because 
that is the Republican party policy.” 
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A liquor-seller convicted on a “search and seizure ”’ 
warrant can, if he so choose, postpone payment of his 
fine by appealing from the municipal court to what 
is called the Superior Court, the sessions of which are 
held three times a year. If he still wish to postpone 
payment, he can further appeal (on what is called a 
‘“‘demurrer ”’) from the Superior Court to the “ Law 
Court,” which sits in July only. In this way he can 
sometimes secure a year’s delay, continuing his sales all 
the while. 

The accompanying illustration (Plate XII.), which 
has been reproduced from the Portland Advertiser of 
October 18th, 1899, gives a complete list of the liquor 
cases which came before the Superior Court at Port- 
land in September, 1899. The total number of indict- 
ments, it will be seen, was 234, and the total number 
of liquor-sellers indicted was 159. The amount of 
fines collected was $20,062 (£4,012), making a total 
for the year of $23,962 (£4,792), This sum, however, 
does not represent the whole of the revenue (i.e., fines) 
derived from the sale of liquor in Portland. A further 
sum of about $5,000! must be added for the liquor 
fines paid upon conviction in the municipal court, 
making a total revenue from liquor fines of $29,000 
(£5,800). These moneys are subsequently paid over 
to the county treasurer, and are used to defray the 
ordinary county expenses. The law requires that 


1 The amount actually received in the first seven months 
(January to July) of 1899 was $3,500. 

2 These include cost of judicial administration, jail expenses, 
etc. The deliberateness of the system, as it exists in other 
counties, is illustrated by the following statement which 
appeared in the New Votce—the official organ of the National 
Prohibition party in America—on February 1st, 1900 :— 

“One Republican county attorney recently addressed.a Grand 
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the penalty for conviction upon an indictment for 
“maintaining a nuisance” shall be a “fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” The usual practice is, however, to 
inflict a fine of $200 and costs for a first offence, and 
to add a further fine of $100 for every additional — 
offence, so that a saloon-keeper who had, say, three 
indictments against him in one term, would be liable 
to a penalty of $400 and costs.1 The effect of this 
cumulative system of fining, if it were strictly carried 
out, would be to make liquor selling in Maine a much 
more expensive business than it is at the present time. 
But in practice the intention of the law is systemati- 
cally evaded by making the bar-tender (who can 
easily be dismissed), and not the proprietor, the legal 
defendant. Whenever, therefore, a bar-tender becomes. 
“too expensive” (ze, has too many indictments 
charged against him), he is removed from his post, 
and another man is put in his place. In this way 
the fines are kept within “ reasonable limits.” 

This method of ‘search and seizure,’ with its sub- 
sequent “fine,” is not, however, uniformly enforced, 
and in Portland, at least, it offers many loopholes for 
unequal administration. The fact that a liquor-seller 
is under the “ protection’ of the sheriff, or of the 
police, will often save him from the “inconvenience ” 
of a prosecution, while another man who does not 
enjoy such “ protection’? may be indicted twice or 


Jury in these words: ‘Now I want you to indict these rum- 
sellers. We can get $5,000 in fines from them towards paying 
the county debt. They have as good a right to help pay the 
taxes as any other business, and it will make other people’s 
taxes less.’” . 

This rule is subject to exceptions, and is not adhered to 
strictly. 
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thrice in a year. But whatever the cause may be, the 
fact is certain that not all the liquor-sellers in Port- 
land receive visits from the sheriff’s deputies or from 
the police. 

Nor is the number of “ prosecutions” any indication 
of the number of seizures actually made by the sherift’s 
deputies and by the police. On the contrary, a large 
number of seizures are made without any intent to 
prosecute, but simply for the sake of the fees which 
they bring. The enforcement of the law is by the 
Act entrusted to sheriffs! who are popularly elected, 
apparently on purely party political grounds, and who 
retain office for two years. They appoint their own 
deputies, and both sheriffs and deputies are paid $2 
per day when on duty, together with travelling allow- 
ances and fees for service of warrants, etc. In some 
cases warrants are also served by civil constables and 
by the city police, but in the cities and towns the 
work is almost invariably performed by the sheriff's 
deputies, who are known as “liquor deputies.” In 
Portland, and, speaking generally, elsewhere also, 
the mode of procedure is for the sheriff or his deputy 
to apply to the judge of the municipal court for a 
search-warrant, armed with which he proceeds to 
make search and seizure. 

Formerly, service fees were paid even when no 
liquor was seized, and this led to considerable abuse, 


1The Statutes of the State also make it the duty of the mayor 
and aldermen of cities to make complaint and prosecute all 
violations of the law. Section 57 of the Statute says :— 

“The mayor and aldermen, selectmen, assessors and constables, 
in every city, town and plantation, shall make complaint and 
prosecute all violations of this Chapter, and promptly enforce 
the laws against drinking houses.” 
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large numbers of ‘‘dummy” warrants being sworn 
out simply for the sake of the fees,’ and, in not a few 
cases, for the opportunities which they offered of levy- 
ing blackmail upon the liquor-sellers. The abuse 
grew to such proportions that a year or two ago the 
rule was altered, and now no fees are allowed for the 
service of warrants except where there has been an 
actual seizure of liquor. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that a large quantity of liquor should be seized— 
a single half-pint suffices to establish a successful 
‘search and seizure,”’ and consequently many small 
seizures are made, upon which fees are collected, but 
where no prosecution follows. 


1An extraordinary case of this kind occurred during one of 
our visits to Portland (September 22nd, 1899), when a man who 
had applied to the city council several months previously for 
election as a civil constable, but who, as it subsequently tran- 
spired, had never been elected, “raided ’”’ three of the Portland 
saloons, and made small seizures for the sake of the fees. This 
man was himself a saloon-keeper, who, less than a fortnight 
previously, had been indicted in the Supreme Court for main- 
taining a ‘‘ liquor nuisance,’”’ and had been fined $200 and costs ! 
One of the present writers had visited his saloon five weeks 
previously, and had listened to his complaint that the sheriff’s 
deputies had that morning seized $15 worth of liquor from his 
saloon. His motive in making the raids was expressed with 
cynical frankness to a representative of the local press :— 

“T want to say that I am actuated by no malice towards 
anyone in this matter. I am simply doing this as a matter of 
business. I get something like $2'12 on every warrant I serve, 
and I think it is a pretty good way to make a living. ”—(Port- 
land Daily Press, September 23rd, 1899.) 

His career as a “ reformer ” was, however, brought to a sudden 
close by the refusal of the judge to issue the necessary warrants, 
and by the subsequent discovery that, although nominated, he 
had not been elected a civil constable. The incident well illus- 
trates the hollowness of the whole system of what is called 
‘“‘ enforcement” of prohibition in Portland, 
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The following figures show the number of seizures 
(representing separate warrants) made in Cumberland 
County in the years 1896-1898, together with the 
number of prosecutions in the Municipal and Superior 
Courts. Nearly the whole of the seizures were made 
in Portland :— 


Total No. of Total No. of 
Prosecutions in Indictments 


Total No. of the Municipal in the 
Year. Seizures. Court, Portland.’ Superior Court. 
1896 . 3,830 99 67 
1897 . 4,127 ; 101 68 
1898 . 4,286 58? ; 59 


Many of the seizures were, of course, made at the 
same premises, but each represents a separate warrant, 


and would have furnished evidence for a separate 
prosecution.® 


A flagrant illustration of the system is supplied by 


1 Ordinary ‘‘ search and seizure” prosecutions are conducted 
in the Municipal Court, whereas indictments for maintaining a 
“‘ nuisance ” can only be prosecuted in the Superior Court. The 
technical difference in the two offences is that in one case 
(“search and seizure”) it is the keeping of liquor with an 
intent to sell that constitutes the offence; in the other it is 
maintaining a place for the sale or keeping for sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor that constitutes the “ nuisance. ” 

2 Of these, 82 were “ police’ cases, and only 26 were prosecu- 
tions by the sheriff’s department. 

STt may, perhaps, be urged by the officials concerned that it 
is not always possible to “connect” the owner or occupier of 
the premises with the liquor seized ; but this can hardly justify 
the numerous cases where liquors seized from well-known 
saloons are returned in the libels as seized from “ persons un- 
known.” It is true, of course, that at no time could it be 
expected that every seizure should be followed by a prosecution, 
as there are necessarily errors in complaints, warrants, descrip- 
tions, names, etc.; but a wide margin between the number of 
seizures and prosecutions is certainly open to criticism, 
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the seizures made in Portland in December, 1898— 
the last month of the former sheriff's administration. 
In that one month no less than 344 seizures were 
made from 32 saloons, an average of 11 seizwres for each 
saloon. And yet in no single case—as an examination 
of the Municipal Court records showed—was the defen- 
dant prosecuted for “search and seizure,” and only in 
three cases was there an indictment in the January 
term of the Superior Court for maintaining a 
“nuisance.” The true character of the seizures is 
shown in the particulars given in the Appendix.’ 

Under the régime of the present sheriff, whose term 
of office began in January, 1899, a somewhat better 
condition of things has in this respect been brought 
about. He has laid down the rule—we quote his own 
statement—that his deputies shall not, except under 
special circumstances, swear out. more than seven 
warrants per day. Thisrule considerably reduces the 
fees of the special liquor deputies, but it also toa large 
extent lessens the public scandal. That the present 
system is, however, very imperfect, the records of the 
Courts sufficiently show.? 

But the Court records show more than this. They 


1In a number of cases the name shown on the libel was that 
of the bar-tender, and not the actual proprietor. In two or 
three cases the nominal defendant had left the employ of the 
saloon-keeper prior to the month when the seizures were made. 
Prosecution in these cases (if attempted) would have been use- 
less. 

2p. 706. 

8 The total number of “ seizures” for the first six months of 
1899 was 705. The number of “search and seizure” prosecu- 
tions during the same period was 106, while the number of 
indictments in the Superior Court (including 27 belonging to 
the former year) was 80. 
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bring out with striking clearness the fact that the men 
who are selling liquor in Portland to-day have in 
many cases been selling it through a series of years. 
The same names occur in the records year after year, 
and the fact is suggestive of the organized character 
of the traffic. For the present condition of things, at 
any rate, there can be no excuse in lack of knowledge, 
for the judge who signed the “search and seizure ”’ 
warrants in 1898 is now (1899) mayor of the city, 
while one of the two liquor deputies who served them 
is deputy marshal of police ! } 


Present ConpDITION oF THINGS NOT EXCEPTIONAL. 


Further, it is clear that the present condition of 
things in Portland is not exceptional. The traffic 
may be a little more open and undisguised at the 
present time than in some former years—notably in 
the years 1891-3—but the city and county records 
show conclusively that the prohibitory law has been 
persistently violated through a long period of years, 
_and that this violation has been most marked since 
1884, when the Prohibitory Amendment to the State 
Constitution was carried. Occasionally, it is true, 
resolute efforts have been made to secure an honest 
enforcement of the law, but these have always ended 
in speedy reaction and failure. As one of the 
witnesses examined before the Royal Canadian Com- 
mission in 1893, who described himself as ‘‘a strong 


1It may be added that, prior to his service as judge, the mayor 
was for two years assistant prosecuting attorney and for four 
years prosecuting attorney for the county, ending his term of 
service in 1893; while the deputy marshal referred to had served 
as a policeman in Portland for eleven years prior to his appoint- 
ment as liquor deputy ! 
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prohibitionist,” put it: “Once in a while the tem- 
perance people become active in regard to the matter, 
and they enforce the law; but it requires so much 
effort that they soon get tired of it, and the thing 
goes back to the old channel, and we witness the same 
evil effects of rum-selling as we do to-day.” 

Mr. John Koren, the Special Commissioner of the 
American Committee of Fifty, in describing the con- 
dition of things prior to 1891, says:—‘ With the 
prohibitory attempts previous to 1858 we need not 
concern ourselves, since there was a licence interreg- 
num for two years (1856-58) after the passage of the 
first Maine Law. In 1860 it is estimated that liquor 
was sold at 266 places. This would seem to be much 
exaggerated but for the records kept by wholesale 
liquor-dealers from that period. The great national 
questions of the time naturally overshadowed local 
issues. It is a matter of record that men grew 
wealthy in the liquor trade during the Civil War. 
In these years and until 1868 the enforcement of the 
law lay entirely in the hands of the local authorities. 
The police were not slow to discover that the presence 
of liquor-sellers might be turned to their own advan- 
tage in a two-fold manner—first, by exacting from 
them fees for protection ; and, secondly, by holding 
them to certain political promises. That blackmail 
was regularly levied by the police as early as in the 
sixties is unquestionably true. The advocates of the 
Maine Law had already become convinced in 1867, 
principally, we believe, on account of conditions in 
Portland, that the local authorities could not be 
trusted to execute it rigidly, since in that year the 
Act creating State constables was passed. The work 
of these officials in Portland was a conspicuous failure. 
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According to the statements of persons who had direct 
dealings with them, their practices were no better 
than those of the police. The ‘Sheriff Law’ of 
1872—passed, it is said, under the promise that it 
should not become effective—made it the duty of the 
county sheriff and his deputies to annihilate the liquor 
traffic, and,so far as Portland is concerned, the pro- 
hibitionists have ever since placed their main depen- 
dence upon these officials. 

“Under the régime of the first sheriff the law was 
honestly and impartially enforced, so far as it lay in 
his power to enforce it, but the support given him by 
other officials was not suchas to check the sale of 
liquor permanently. As a matter of fact, for more 
than a decade after the passage of the sheriff law 
‘respectable saloons where gentlemen could go’ 
flourished in the city. Until the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment in 1884, the officials generally 
contented themselves with compelling the saloon- 
keepers to close their shops at ten o’clock at night and 
on Sundays. An attempt in 1885 at enforcement was 
only partially successful, as may be judged from the 
fact that in the year following at least 158 liquor shops 
were known to exist in thecity. Open violation of 
the law was the rule until the election of the sheriff in 
1891.” } 

If further evidence on this point were required, it 
could be found in the facts obtained by the present 
writers in the course of a careful examination of the 
city records for the last fifty years, but which for 
want of space we forbear to quote. 

In 1891 and 1892, however, a determined effort was 
made to suppress the saloons in Portland, and the 


1 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, pp. 34-6, 
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vigorous measures adopted by the sheriff did unques- 
tionably result in driving some of the dealers out of 
the business. But the traffic—as the evidence taken 
by the Royal Canadian Commission in 1893 abun- 
dantly shows—so far from being extinguished, was 
only driven into other and more mischievous forms.' 

Further, the severity of the régime was so resented 
by a large portion of the population that the sheriff, 
who had been elected in 1890 by a majority of 2,335 
votes, only secured re-election in 1892 by a majority of 
56 votes.* And this in a county that is invincibly 
Republican! His re-election, indeed, was only carried 
by the rural vote. Portland, which had given him a 
majority of 1,317 in 1890, recorded an adverse majority 
in 1892 of 359 votes. That election may be said to 
have decided the fate of prohibition in Portland. 
Shortly afterwards—we quote from the New Voice, the 
official organ of the National Prohibition party in 
America,—“ a meeting of Republican politicians was 
held in Portland behind closed doors. What was done 
at that meeting, or just what influence was brought to 
bear, has never come to light, but the result was that 
the vigorous enforcement of the law came to a sudden 
stop. The old offenders returned and resumed selling, 
and were not molested; and an era of lawlessness 
began in Portland that has steadily increased till the 
present.”’ 3 

Certain it is that from that time forward no 


1 See Evidence of the Royal Canadian Commission, vol. v. 
A large body of independent evidence is also in the possession 
of the present writers. 

* Portland Daily Press, September 14th, 1892. 

8 New Voice, December 7th, 1899. 
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serious attempt has been made to enforce the pro- 
hibitory law in Portland. The proof of this is found 
in an unbroken chain of evidence. 

In September, 1895, we find the Rev. A. H. Wright, 
pastor of the St. Lawrence Congregational Church, 
Portland, calling public attention to the matter in 
a sermon preached before his church. We quote a few 
sentences from the report of his sermon published in 
the Portland Express :— The condition of things here,’ 
he says, “is simply amazing to all honest, unpreju- 
diced and right-minded citizens. Liquor-selling is a 
crime in this State in the eye of civil law. Liquor- 
sellers are criminals; yet here, in our Christian city, 
governed by Christian men, we are told that not 
less than 300 places are open, and in full operation for 
the sale of intoxicants. The sheriffs appointed by the 
State to protect this city against this criminal and 
corrupting traffic know this. The officers of our 
municipality, from the chief magistrate down to the 
members of the police force, know this. The Christian 
citizens of the city know this. Our professional men, 
who have, or are supposed to have, an interest in the 
moral welfare of the city, know this. Our prominent 
and influential merchants have daily evidence that 
this criminal traffic is going on; they see it in bold 
operation under their eyes, and they know the law of 
the State is, in hundreds of places, being violated with 
seeming impunity. Notwithstanding this general 
knowledge, there is no uprising of the people, no com- 
bination of good law-loving citizens against this 
wholesale violation of law. We have law on the 
side of righteousness, temperance and moral welfare 
—law against criminals who are bold and defiant in 
their iniquity; we have able, intelligent municipal 
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officers, men of high character, men who in all other 
important matters are proving their wisdom, public 
spirit and energy, but are showing themselves incap- 
able and powerless to preserve the peace and honour of 
the city before the demands of this arrogant, flourish- 
ing and victorious liquor traffic.” ? 

A fortnight later (September 29th, 1895) we find 
another Portland minister, the Rev. Rollin T. Hack, 
pastor of the Second Parish Congregational Church, 
calling attention to the matter in a public sermon. 
“What,” he asks, ‘is the situation here in our city ? 
It is one that shames you and me and every decent 
man and woman to whom home is sacred, and reputa- 
tion, honour, and life are dear things. There are to- 
day probably more ‘ kitchens,’ shops, and stores selling 
liquor than ever before. There are 121 persons or 
firms that have paid the U.S. special tax for 1895. 
There are 37 persons who paid last year who have not 
this year; how many will do so cannot be told, but 
probably the most of them. That would make about 
150. Does that represent the number of places selling 
liquor? By no means. A conservative estimate has 
put the number at 200. But I am coming to the con- 
viction (appalling though it be) that that number is 
only about half large enough. One man, who has a 
very extensive acquaintance with places where liquor 
is sold, said there were from 300 to 400. Another 
gentleman, who knows the life of these streets as I 
cannot, says there are 400 places. And I am forced to 
put the number at about 400. I have reached this 
conclusion because of testimony and the following 
facts: In the list of those who have paid the special 
tax I find five on India Street. Those of you who 


* Portland Express, September 16th, 1895. 
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know India Street can tell what proportion that num- 
ber is of those really selling. And so with many of 
the other streets in the city. Center Street, for ex- 
ample, is credited with five persons who have paid the 
tax, and yet there were counted between twenty and 
thirty places on Center Street that to-day are selling 
beer and ‘ hard stuff.’ If the number of persons pay- 
ing the United States tax on Center Street is only 
one-fifth or one-sixth of those selling liquor, how 
many have we in the city? . . . It is clearly 
evident that more young men and boys are drinking 
than in the past. The ranks of the lawless and miser- 
able and criminal are being fast recruited. A reporter 
of one of our papers was walking down South Street 
one day last week, when he saw three boys and a girl 
near the old hose tower. They were taking frequent 
swigs from a can such as housewives usually send to 
the corner grocery for kerosine. An investigation 
revealed the fact that the growler! is frequently 
rushed from the saloons in that vicinity. Men, 
women, and children go into the saloons with all sorts 
of receptacles that will hold liquids. Pitchers seem 
to be the most popular method of conveyance, with 
dinner pails a good second. Milk cans are frequently 
used at parties, and tea caddies are not infrequently 
used. The bearers of these vessels are invariably 
children who are not adverse to taking sups from the 
cans in transit. No questions are asked of these little 
ones as long as they have the price, and not long ago 
the reporter was informed of a certain saloon in this 
town where a man was being kicked out of the place 
because he had ordered a drink that he could not pay 


- 1 A pitcher or other vessel in which beer is carried home 
from the place of sale. 
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for, and at the very same time this outcast’s daughter 
came in with a pitcher under her shawl, and had it 
filled for the blood-stained dime that she had placed 
on the bar. . . . Itis something worse than the 
violation of a prohibitory law, a law which many do 
not favour; it is something worse than the squander- 
ing of money—the waste and ruin of life, the destruc- 
tion of homes that is going on. Our indifference and . 
the allowed violation is something worse than all 
these, though these are bad enough. It means a 
generation educated in lawlessness, the breaking down 
of the safeguards that make life, home and society 
possible. In the words of Roosevelt, ‘The worst 
possible lesson to teach any citizen is contempt for 
law.’”?} 

These outspoken utterances, widely reported as they 
were in the public press, appear to have roused some 
at least of the city officials to anger, and Mr. Hack 
especially was taken to task by the mayor for pub- 
lishing ‘extravagant’’ statements. Liquor-selling, 
it was admitted, was carried on in Portland, but it 
was carried on in secret and hidden places and with- 
out the knowledge—so it was pleaded—of the sheriff 
and police. This rejoinder was, however, worse than 
useless, for Mr. Hack at once undertook a series of 
personal investigations, in the course of which he 
visited a large number of liquor-saloons, purchasing 
liquor in some and taking photographs of many. The 
results of the investigations were made public shortly 
afterwards (February 2nd, 1896), in an illustrated 
lecture which Mr. Hack delivered in his own church, 
The negatives of many of the slides used on that occa- 
sion are now in the possession of the present writers, 


* Portland Express, October 2nd, 1895. 
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and examination shows that they represent in many 
. cases identically the same places that are openly sell- 
ing liquor in Portland at the present time. We sub- 
join a few extracts from the published report of the 
lecture :— : 

“¢ After being told by a certain judge that I didn’t 
know anything about it,’ said the pastor, ‘I made up 
my mind that I would go into the places myself, and 
see for myself whether it was so difficult for the 
officers of the law to find these place where liquor is 
sold.’ The speaker then dwelt upon the fact that he 
wished to satisfy himself in what manner and to what 
extent the prohibitory law was being broken in Port- 
land. He said the great question was, how to lessen 
the evils of intemperance among us, and how to break 
the power of the saloonin Portland. . . . Then 
came the illustrated part of the lecture, which proved 
a startling surprise to the immense congregation. 
The pastor said that he had been told that he had no 
right proof what they were selling in these places, 
whether it was soda water or Sebago water. That he 
didn’t know but what it was peppermint that they were 
selling, ‘ but,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have bought the stuff! 
I have evidence now! Look upon this first picture,’ 
he continued, as he took the pointer and faced the 
screen. The first picture was a section of the westerly 
side of India Street, near the Grand Trunk Depét. 
He did not mention any names, but said that he went 
in there, saw the bar and the bottles and the people 
calling for whisky and beer, and drinking. He sar- 
castically referred to this as a secret place—a place 
that neither all the police [nor] the liquor deputies 
could find, but he foundit. . . . Picture number 
two was a section of ‘sailor town,’ between the Cus- 

12 
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tom House and Market Street. He said he went into 
that place and bought liquor. He described the bar 
and the bottles, but did not mention any names in 
connection with it. Picture number three was a 
view of the block on the left-hand side of Middle 
Street, near Franklin. It showed a restaurant. He 
said the place had a bar and tables where people sat 
drinking. There were also stalls with curtains to 
screen the occupants. He and his companions asked 
for the drinks, and they were served to them in a 
stall. The pastor said that he often since wondered 
what the bar-tender thought when he went to the 
stall after their departure, only to find that the liquor 
had not been drunk. . . . Picture number four, 
he said, was that known as Keating’s, which place he 
was informed had, in its time, caused much sorrow in 
this city. He described how one noon he stood at the 
Grand Trunk Depét and counted men from the 
wharves entering the place at the rate of two a 
minute. The next picture showed a section of Plea- 
sant Street and Gorham’s Corner. He said that there 
was a bar room on each corner, and they went in one 
place and purchased liquors. He said that these 
places only closed at a certain hour in the evening. 
The next three pictures were saloons on Center Street, 
which street, he said, was chock full of saloons. The 
next pictures were those of the hotels, including five 
views of the West End. He described the bar at that 
place, and saw a young man buy a drink, and, after 
swallowing it, the young man said: ‘Put that on the 
slate.’ The bar-tender replied, ‘I hardly think there’s 
room.’ The next pictures were devoted to the Fal- 
mouth, Swett’s, and the Perry House. The police 
cannot find these places, the sheriff cannot find these 
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places, then how could a humble Congregational 
clergyman find them? ‘These structures should have 
placed over their arched entrances the inscription, 
‘All Hope Abandon Ye Who Enter Here.’ The next 
to the last picture displayed was that of Hagen’s. 
The pastor alluded to the alleged assault on young 
Doyle in that place, and forcibly remarked that at 
last he had found a place that the police knew about. 
They closed it up for a week. The time has come for 
the people to stand together in the defence of their 
homes and their native land.” + | 
But the evidence does not stop here. The same 
paper contains a verbatim report of a sermon de- 
livered by yet another Portland minister at the 
same time. This sermon, also, was based upon per- 
sonal investigations. We give a few extracts from 
the published report :—‘ The West End Congre- 
gational Church was crowded to the doors last 
evening with a congregation attracted by the 
published notice that the pastor, Rev. Leroy S. 
Bean, was to speak upon the liquor question, his 
subject being, ‘An Evening with the Rum-Shops 
of Portland.’ People from all parts of the city 
were present. . . . The usual preliminary ser- 
vice was held, after which Mr. Bean commenced his 
address or sermon. He read his remarks from manu- 
script for the reason that he did not wish to be mis- 
quoted. He disclaimed all desire for notoriety or 
sensationalism, but desired to speak facts, with a 
full knowledge of his responsibility for his remarks. 
Mr. Bean read extracts from the Christian 
Mirror descriptive of the liquor business as it was 
carried on last November. He believed that the 


1 Portland Daily Eastern Argus, February 8rd, 1896. 
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respectable elderly and retired citizens who ‘ believed 
that the law was fairly well enforced’ do a good deal 
of harm to the cause. Mr. Bean attacked the pleasant 
fiction that it is very hard to obtain evidence against 
rum-sellers. He said he himself and other members 
of the [Civic] League had been around the city and 
had openly bought liquor over regularly fitted bars 
in more or less prominent places. The Civic League 
has employed no spotters, the work of investigation 
has been carried on at the expense and trouble of 
its own members. ‘We have done what no money 
could have tempted us to do, taken of our scant time, 
left the society of our friends of evenings to seek that 
of the law-breakers of this our town. We have stood 
at the bars of the hotels and saloons, have paid, not 
the funds of the League, but our own money, over 
the bar for liquor. We have ascertained that there 
is nothing difficult about the obtaining of evidence 
during the present open, unrestrained reign of rum. 
We have not done this work for the sake of making 
a few complaints and seizures in this city, but for 
the purpose of uncovering to the light of heaven, 
and to the public judgment, the present corrupt and 
unblushing character of the liquor traffic in this 
city. I wished, when it should come my turn to 
preach a temperance sermon, to stand here, in my 
own pulpit, before my own people, and tell them 
the exact truth about the liquor business in Port- 
land. To tell them whether it was true that it was 
difficult to get liquor in Portland or not; whether it 
was sold secretly or openly, in evident fear of the 
officers or in conscious immunity from interference 
from sheriffs and police. But I wished also to have 
one with me who should see what I saw, who should 
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be able to speak for himself in this matter, a man in 
whom you all would place a confidence equal to that 
which I believe you repose in me. I therefore in- 
vited my Sunday School Superintendent to bear me 
company in this enterprise. And I shall now ask you 
to come with us on a short trip among a few of the 
rum-shops of Portland. And as we go forth on our 
mission I ask you to remember that our work is but a 
section of what has been done. I also ask you to 
remember that we have no ill-will against the places 
I am about to name, that we have reason to know 
that others are just as bad, and that we do not name 
these because they are sinners above all those who 
sell rum in Portland, but because they are places 
which we have visited, and because they probably 
fairly represent the conditions of the city. 

“(Tet us suppose that we have just come into Portland 
vid the Grand Trunk R.R. Near the station we see a 
suspicious-looking place, which we are told is kept by 
one Pat Keating, No.7, Commercial Street. There are 
three of us in company, for we have been joined by a 
gentleman prominent in one of the down-townchurches, 
whom we will know this evening as Mr. A. It is 
Saturday evening, January 18. Mr. A.and the Super- 
intendent call for liquor, which is promptly furnished, 
and for which each pays. No surprise is manifested 
by the bar-tender that strangers from the street should 
call for liquor; the crowd talking and drinking at the 
bar make way with ready good-will for the new- 
comers. All that was necessary to get in here was 
to push the door open and go in—no secret knocks, 
no pass-words, no questions asked. Pat is evidently 
in the business, and fairly well. Policemen frequently 
pass this door; they frequently stand on the corner 
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there by the G.T.R., where they must be able to 
witness the procession. One almost wonders if they 
are there to make an arrest if some one should come 
in and, having obtained his rum, fail to pay for the 
same. But let us pass to a liquor shop of a very 
different character ; that is, if a liquor shop can be said 
to have character. Let us enter the bar-room of the 
Falmouth Hotel. No guard stands at the door to give 
notice of new arrivals and proclaim the name and 
official standing of visitors. Here are two bar-tenders. 
Evidently business is fairly good at the Falmouth. I 
call for one pint of brandy. With generous foresight 
the Falmouth has provided for just such an emergency. 
A bright, clean flask is produced, the brandy poured 
into it, and I pay one dollar and fifty cents. My 
brother calls for a half-pint of whisky. He furnishes 
the bottle himself, and the charge is thirty-five cents. 
Notice these young men behind the bar: they do not 
seem excited, they are in no haste, they move leisurely, 
and inspire you with something of their own calm 
confidence. No locks, no guards, no questions. Evi- 
dently the Falmouth is in the business. 

‘““One of our most reputable daily papers rebuked the 
Rey. Mr. Wright, of St. Lawrence Street, for taking 
too gloomy a view of the present situation in an ad- 
dress of his before the Civic League. It said, speaking 
of the change during the last twenty-five years, ‘then 
almost, if not quite, every one of the hotels had an 
open bar, not concealed in the slightest degree. There 
is nothing of that kind to-day.’ What does it mean 
by ‘an open bar’? One outdoors on the sidewalk, 
with a big sign calling attention to its presence? If 
so, there is nothing of the kind to-day. But if it 
means one which is a regular part of the hotel equip- 
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ment, open to the general public, with public sales, 
then the newspaper is either wonderfully ignorant as 
to conditions in Portland, or guilty of what President 
Cleveland would call ‘malicious mendacity.’ 

«But let us pass up to Monument Square and enter 
the United States Hotel. The bar-room lies this way, 
through the office. See these people going in looking 
thirsty, those coming out looking as satisfied. Here is 
a bar with every appearance of permanency, like that 
at the Falmouth and other places yet to be visited. 
It was not put in yesterday. We are beginning to 
lose our expectation of seeing the valiant sheriff and 
his redoubtable deputies come bursting into the bar; 
we look about us leisurely; it is Saturday evening, 
January 25th. I purchase a half-pint of gin, for 
which I pay thirty-five cents; my Sunday School 
Superintendent calls for a half-pint of whisky, for 
which he pays the same. As we pass out, we meet 
more people coming in. Evidently business is brisk 
at the United States. Some good people are greatly 
horrified that any respectable person will enter such a 
place, and then, having bought liquor, make the fact 
public. The singular thing is that they are more 
scandalized by such a procedure than they are by the 
fact that the law is wilfully and habitually violated. 
They think it is inciting crime. Inciting to crime! 
What is this bar-room for? What these empty flasks 
and bottles? What this supply of liquors? They 
are in the business. There is no air of secrecy about 
this, no pledges of concealment. The selling is as 
open, as undisguised, as purely a matter of dollars 
and cents as any other business. . . . At the 
Perry House, Mr. A. and the Superintendent pass in, 
and on their coming out, both report having pur- 
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chased liquor, and the Superintendent has with him 
another half-pint of whisky. 

“< We will now enter Swett’s Hotel. At the bar stand 
five young men drinking. This is one of the marked 
features in nearly every place visited—the large per- 
centage of young men who are drinking. This indi- 
cates, not that the old confirmed topers will have their 
liquor, but that the young men of our city are form- 
ing drinking habits, and are being debauched by the 
open rum-shops of Portland. This bar has all the 
appearance of being a fixture in this hotel. I pur- 
chase here one half-pint of gin, and my Sunday 
School Superintendent one half-pint of whisky, for 
which we pay forty cents each. Passing Swett’s also 
over to the future attention of our guileless and un- 
suspecting officials, let us change our course some- 
what, and pass down Center Street. Here rum-shops 
seem to abound. Amid such a richness of material 
it is difficult to make any choice. But we are helped 
to our choice by the opening of a saloon and the 
emergence into the street of two young men, one of 
them so drunk that he has to be supported by the 
main strength of the other. We should hardly ex- 
pect that rum-shops would abound in such proximity 
to the public school, but we pass in. A drunken man 
leans against the wall at one side of the room, and 
leers at us out of his bleared eyes. Here I purchase 
a half-pint of whisky, for which I pay thirty cents. 
Evidently prices are lower on Center Street than at 
the United States, Swett’s, Falmouth, ete.; but likely 
the quality is not as good. Coming out and proceed- 
ing to Fore Street, notice the rum-shops about you. 
Stand here and at the middle of Center, at its junction 
with Fore, look up Center toward Congress; then 
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turn and look along Fore. Take a good long look. 
These bright-buttoned policemen whom you salute as 
they pass on their beat, one almost wonders at their 
presence here. It is sad to think of the extreme care 
they must be obliged to exercise not to see some of 
these places. . . . But time is passing; let us 
enter Feeney’s, right here on the corner of Center 
and Fore Streets. My money is getting low, and I 
tell my brother that he may pay here if he will. He 
accordingly buys one half-pint of whisky. He called 
for gin, but the bar-tender said they didn’t keep gin 
—we could get that at the drug store—but they did 
have some ‘good whisky.’ My brother paid for this 
‘ good whisky’ the sum of twenty-five cents, Com- 
petition is brisk here and priceslow. . . . In all 
these places there was no secrecy about the sale of 
liquor, no question asked as to what it was for. Men 
were coming and going continually, and I feel sure 
business was as brisk as at any grocery in town.’ 

Mr. Bean next read extracts from the press 
concerning John Doyle, who was fatally injured in 
Eagan’s saloon last fall, giving an extended history 
of the place. He said that he had looked up the case 
of Kagan, and found out that on January 18th, the 
day when Jerry Reardon was convicted of the assault 
on Doyle, Mr. Bean and two others bought liquor 
there in the presence of thirty of as tough people as 
he ever saw. Mr. Bean asked whether it was thought 
that Eagan had a pull, or that the officers thought 
that ‘public sentiment’ would endorse such a radical 
measure as closing up what the press calls ‘ one of the 
toughest holes in Portland.’ . . . ‘We have re- 
cently,’ continued the preacher, ‘ had a somewhat 
noted libel suit in this city, between one Plummer 
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[i.e., the sheriff] and the Evening Press. With the 
merits of the case, as such, I have nothing to do, but 
the evidence and the arguments in the case make 
extraordinarily interesting reading and incidentally 
throw considerable light upon the enforcement of 
law in Portland. Mr. Heath [counsel for the defence] 
is reported as saying of the plaintiff in the case :— 
‘And this gentleman who stood about your street 
corners, drawing $2 a day, Sundays included, when 
there were hundreds of rum-shops disgracing the 
city of Portland, with her hotels, with her drug 
stores, with her wholesale druggists, with gilded hells 
from one end of this city to the other, he makes one 
seizure a week against some unfortunate individual 
whose name ordinarily is Patrick or Michael.” Now 
this was not the utterance of some clergyman within 
the sanctuary of his pulpit, but a reputable lawyer 
in open court, in the presence of the bench. , 
With all due respect I commend these words to the 
sheriff of Cumberland County and to the mayor and 
city marshal of Portland.’ ” } 

It is unnecessary to multiply evidence. It is enough 
to point out that most of the saloons here referred to 
may be seen openly selling liquor in Portland at the 
present time. 

Estimated population, 
1899. 
Lewiston : : : : z » 24,000 


But Portland is not singular in its deliberate and 
systematic violation of the prohibitory law. A similar 
condition of things exists—with one exception—in all 
the principal towns of the State. The one exception 
is Auburn (population, 13,000)—a city which, although 


* Portland Daily Eastern Argus, February 3rd, 1896. 
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technically and administratively separate, is so closely 
connected with Lewiston as to form, for all practical 
purposes, part of that city, from which, indeed, it is 
only separated by a series of bridges which form parts 
of the main thoroughfares. So unreal geographically 
is the distinction that one of the present writers was 
not at first aware that the hotel at which he was 
staying was situate in Auburn, and not, as he had 
supposed, in Lewiston. Liquor is, by universal admis- 
sion, so easily and regularly obtained from Lewiston 
that the case of Auburn need not be further considered 
here. It furnishes, however, a useful illustration of 
the way in which a policy of local prohibition may 
sometimes be successfully applied where there is an 
effective ‘‘ safety-valve” in the shape of facilities for 
the purchase of liquor near at hand.! 

Lewiston, the present population of which is about 
24,000, is a busy manufacturing centre, and the second 
largest city in Maine. It has a large French element 
in its population, and this fact undoubtedly accounts 
for the low ‘‘dives” which abound in the city, and 
which the police admit to be their “ worst trouble ” in 
connection with the drink traffic. These dives” are 
largely run by women, and are used as places of accom- 
modation for immoral purposes. They also sell liquor 
freely on Sundays when the more regular saloons are 
required to close. 

Apart from these places, however, the liquor traffic 
is carried on in Lewiston much as it is done in Port- 
land. The saloons are as open to the street and are 
as much ‘ accepted” by the officials as there, although 


1 Tt may be of interest to state that only four persons in 
Auburn took out Federal licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the year ending June 30th, 1899. 
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their appointments are not always so elaborate as in 
the wealthier city. Ordinarily a few cigars and some 
tobacco are placed in the windows of the saloon, while 
the bar proper is screened from view by a thin wooden 
partition furnished with a hanging curtain or swing- 
door. This door is frequently open, and both bar and 
customers may often be seen from the street. The 
bars are always of the ordinary American type, which 
differs—even in licence States—from an English bar, 
in that no beer engines are visible. A few of the 
saloons are also restaurants where ordinary meals can 
be obtained. One of the largest of these was visited 
in the course of the present investigations. It con- 
sisted of two compartments, separated from each other 
by a thin partition and furnished with small tables. 
The larger of the two was an ordinary café, with the 
exception that one side of it was divided off into small 
cubicle compartments each fitted with a small table 
for two persons, and furnished with a blind and 
curtains instead of a door. These places are common 
in the cities of Maine, and are unquestionably often 
used as places of “assignation.” In this case our visit 
was paid during the quietest part of the day, and only 
one other customer was present. This was a woman, 
who was served with a glass of beer. 

No attempt is made by the city officials to hide the 
existing state of things. The mayor, when inter- 
viewed, stated that it was impossible to enforce the 
law—public sentiment, he said, would not allow it; 
consequently the city government tries to “ regulate” 
the traffic and keep it within decent bounds. The ex- 
mayor (an attorney, who has been three times mayor 
of the city) gave strong confirmatory testimony. He 
admitted quite frankly that the prohibitory law 
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was not enforced in Lewiston, and said that it could 
not be enforced in the present state of public opinion. 
All that he had attempted to do when mayor of the 
city (in 1898) was to close the low “dives” and to stop 
Sunday sales. On being further questioned, he said 
that the present condition of things was fairly normal. 
The traffic was perhaps a little more “open” now than 
in some earlier years, but there had always been liquor 
selling in Lewiston. The traffic was carried on, he 
added, under both political parties, the “‘ colour ” of the 
administration making no real difference in the atti- 
tude of the city government towards the traffic. 

The city marshal (who is a total abstainer) was 
equally explicit. Speaking of prohibition.in the 
towns generally, he said, ‘It isa perfect farce.” In 
Lewiston, he added, he could get no effective support 
for enforcement, so that the efforts of the police were 
now restricted to ‘ regulating ” the traffic. They do 
their best to suppress “dives ” and “ kitchen-bars,”’ but 
let the decent saloons run. The latter, however, are 
required to close their bars at 10 p.m. and to keep 
closed on Sundays. The saloon-keepers observe these 
regulations “ fairly well,” but the police find it impos- 
sible to suppress Sunday selling altogether. 

The information obtained from the sheriff’s depart- 
ment was to the same effect. The sheriff was not 
himself present when the inquiries were made, but 
one of his deputies frankly admitted that it was the 
“dives” that the special liquor deputies paid most atten- 
tion to. The ordinary saloons are ‘ visited’ for revenue 
purposes chiefly. Many of the saloon-keepers, he said, 
could easily stand three fines a year. He admitted 
that the “fines” were a great source of public revenue, 
and “ guessed” that the county could not get on with- 
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out them, and “ wouldn’t like to try anyway.” They 
had indictments representing from six to eight 
thousand dollars ready for the September term of the 
Superior Court, but he had known the liquor “ fines ” 
to mount up to $12,000 in a single term. The present 
condition of things, however, was tolerably normal. 


NuMBER OF SALOONS IN LEwISTON. 


It is more than usually difficult to calculate the 
number of liquor-sellers in Lewiston owing to the 
existence of the “dives,” the proprietors of which do 
not as a rule pay the internal revenue tax. That 
there are many of these places in the city the police 
officials freely admit, but it is impossible to state even 
approximately the number. 

The accompanying map (Plate XIII.) shows the 
location of ninety-five places at which liquor was 
being sold in the summer of 1899. It includes, it will 
be seen, 

5 Hotels with Bars, “ on.” 

54 Saloons, ‘ on.” 

13 “Kitchen Bars,” “ on.” 

11 Beer Clubs, “on.” 

11 Drug Stores,! “ off.” 

1 City Liquor Agency, “ off.” 

95 
So far as the hotels, saloons and drug stores are con- 
cerned the map may be taken as fairly complete; 

1 The drug stores marked on the map do not include the legiti- 
mate drug stores in Lewiston, which, unlike those in other 
cities, have recently mutually agreed to refrain from selling 


liquor. They refer simply to what are called “bogus” drug 
stores where liquor is sold freely. 
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indeed, in respect of these, it has been certified as 
‘absolutely correct,’”’ but in respect of “ kitchen bars,” 
beer clubs “dives,” etc., it does not claim to be even 
approximately complete. Only eleven beer clubs, for 
example, are shown on the map, but we have it on 
the authority of the city marshal that twenty-five 
“drink clubs ” existed in the city in August, 1899. 
The map, however, is conclusive so far as it goes, but 
it must not be taken to represent the whole of the 
places selling liquor in Lewiston. 

As a matter of fact, 110 persons in Lewiston paid 
the Federal liquor tax for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the year ending June 30th, 1899, and these, 
as already explained, cannot be held to include more 
than a small proportion of those who sell liquor in 
“dives,” ‘“ kitchen bars,” and other irregular saloons. 
The city marshal, when questioned on the point, stated 
that his officers had taken a rough census of the 
liquor-sellers in Lewiston in the spring of 1899, and 
had found 150 places selling liquor in the city. 
The census, however, he added, was not exhaustive, 
and probably not all of those actually selling were 
counted. The ex-mayor, when appealed to, said that 
“there are fully 150,” and implied that there were 
probably more. The city liquor agent, when ques- 
tioned, said that there were ‘‘nearer 300 than 150 
places selling.” “The whole thing,” he added, “is a 
great hypocrisy.” He further complained that he 
himself could not sell much liquor “ with all the com- 
petition going on outside.” In estimates of this kind 
exaggeration is easy, but it is difficult for any one 
who investigates the problem on the spot to believe 
that there are less than 150 places selling liquor in 
Lewiston, 
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Estimated population, 
1899. 
Bangor : : ; 23,000 


In Bangor—the third largest city in Maine—no 
attempt is made to enforce the law, nor, according to 
the testimony of the mayor of the city, has any such 
attempt been made for the last twenty years.’ Suc- 
cessive city governments, obeying what they claim to 
be the mandate of the people, have throughout that 
period consistently defied the law of the State, and, 
by a method of informal ‘‘ regulation,” have openly 
sanctioned what is virtually a system of ‘free trade”’ 
in liquor in the city. The liquor-sellers are ‘ fined” 
($100) once a year for revenue purposes,” and are 
expected to conform to certain broad regulations (2.e., 
close at 10 p.m. on week-days and remain closed on 
Sundays), but otherwise they are not disturbed. Any 
one—so the mayor stated—who chooses to conform to 
these regulations is free to open a liquor saloon in the 
city. 


1 In the course of his examination before the Royal Canadian 
Commission in 1893, the late General Neal Dow was asked: 
“Do you know anything about how the prohibitory law works 
in the city of Bangor?” And he replied: “I do not know 
anything good about Bangor.” 

“Ts ita fact that the law is flagrantly violated?” “ Yes, 
flagrantly violated.” 

“Tt has been given in evidence before the Commissioners 
that the local authorities of the city of Bangor have set the law 
at defiance and completely ignored it. Is that a fact ?”— That 
is a fact.” 


See Evidence of the Royal Canadian Commission, vol. V., p. 
454, 

bi The Clerk of Courts informed us that the “fines” for 
liquor-selling in that county (principally from Bangor) had 
averaged $16,000 (£3,200) a year for the last ten years. 
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The saloons correspond very largely in character to 
those in Portland and Lewiston. There are no adver- 
tisements in the windows, but they are easily recog- 
nised, and open straight upon the street. Those 
entered in the course of the present investigations had 
bars of the ordinary American type, well-fitted, and 
furnished with a varied stock of liquors. There are 
bars also at all of the hotels in Bangor, to which «ny 
one from the street has free access. The bar trade at 
the hotel at which we stayed was evidently a con- 
siderable source of revenue to the proprietors. 


NuMBER OF Liquor SALOONS IN BANGOR. 


The accompanying map (Plate XIV.) shows the 
location of 124 places in Bangor at which liquor was 
being sold at. the time of the present investigation. 
The particulars are as under :— 


95 Saloons, “ on.” 
8 Hotels with bars, “ on.” 
16 Drug Stores, “off.” 
1 City Liquor Agency, “ off.” 
4 Bottling Factories, “on” and “ off.” 


124 


The list, like those of Portland and Lewiston, is not 
exhaustive. It does not show the whole of the places 
at which liquor is sold in Bangor, but only those of 
which the present writers have actual knowledge. ? 
No attempt was made to include “kitchen bars” or 
other “irregular” saloons which, owing to their 


1 The location of three additional saloons is known to the 
present writers, but as they lie outside the section of the city 
comprised within the accompanying map, they have been 
purposely omitted. | 
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liability to prosecution by the police authorities, are 
carried on with some degree of secrecy. A more 
accurate estimate of the number of liquor-sellers in 
Bangor is supplied by the fact that 155 persons in the 
city took out Federal liquor licences in the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1899, and that the mayor and city 
marshal fixed the number of liquor-sellers in the city 
at 200 and 182 respectively. We may add that the 
names and addresses of the proprietors or managers of 
the saloons shown on the map are in the possession of 
the present writers. 
Estimated population 
(1899). 
Biddeford . : 17,000 


The fourth largest city in Maine is Biddeford—a 
busy manufacturing centre with a large French 
element in the population. There also what the city 
clerk called the “ Bangor System” of regulating the 
liquor traffic has been in operation for several years 
past. Intermittent attempts have been made by 
private citizens to secure the suppression of the 
saloons, but these have never permanently succeeded. 
In one such attempt a number of “spotters” (ze., 
private detectives) were employed to watch the 
saloons, but the Grand Jury refused to accept their 
evidence. On another occasion (in 1898) a deputy- 
sheriff from another part of the county was brought 
in by the temperance party to “raid” a well-known 
saloon, and a large quantity of liquor was seized. 
The “libel” was, however, rejected by the court on a 
legal quibble, and the liquors ordered to be returned 
to the saloon-keeper, while the deputy who had served 
the warrant was promptly deposed by the sheriff. In 
August, 1898, a still bolder step was taken. A series 
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of grave charges made on oath before public notaries 
was sworn out against the city marshal by five influ- 
ential citizens in Biddeford, and subsequently pre- 
sented as a memorial to the Police Commissioners. 
Among the charges brought against the city marshal 
were the following :— 

“That the said city marshal, Charles B. Harmon, 
has repeatedly, continually and notoriously violated 
his oath of office and the Statute law of the State of 
Maine by neglecting to enforce the statute prohibiting 
the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquors. 

‘That such neglect and the encouragement arising 
from its long continuance has become so well under- 
stood by the criminals and law-breakers, that the city. 
is honeycombed with rum and beer saloons and kitchen 
bar-rooms, all to such an extent that our good city 
has become a disgrace to every law-abiding citizen, 
a menace to good government, a reflection on the 
church, a corruption of good morals and a dishonour to 
the State of Maine.’ 

No notice seems to have been taken of the memorial, 
and the city marshal was still in office when—a year 
later—we visited the city. On August 31st, 1899—a 
week prior to our visit—another “ raid’ was made on 
a few of the saloons (including one bottling factory) 
and more than a thousand gallons of beer, wine and 
spirits were seized, of which nearly one-half (4753 
gallons) was seized at one establishment—a so-called 
“drug store’ with a large bar in the rear of the 
shop. This raid, however, like its predecessors, had 
to be made over the heads of the city and county 
officials. It was privately organized by a few local 
prohibitionists, who procured the assistance of a 


1 Biddeford Record, August 19th, 1898, 
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deputy-sheriff from Lebanon, and so made the seizures. 
The raid accomplished one purpose—it took the 
liquor-sellers in Biddeford completely by surprise. It 
was, as the local paper expressed it, “a flash of 
lightning from a clear sky. Everything had been 
going along so smooth that they were all well stocked 
up, and not looking for anything more serious than 
the bluff raids of the local deputies. . . . They were 
serenely confident that in the whole county another 
deputy-sheriff could not be found who would invite 
the fate of Parker by seizing Biddeford rum.”* No 
permanent result seems to have followed the raid, for 
when we visited the town a week later the saloons 
were still selling.? | 

The actual condition of things in Biddeford is well 
illustrated by the following statement which appeared 
in the columns of the Biddeford Record a few days 
prior to our visit :— 

"A beer war which does not concern the sheriffs 
and has no direct connection with politics ison. One 
Biddeford saloon has been buying its own beer direct 
through the Frank Jones Company, and thus saving 
the profit of the Bottling Company, which handles 
most of the beer and ale sold locally. There are lots 
of different ales and beers brewed, but none of them 
hit the Biddeford taste like Jones.’ Anybody can buy 
Jones’ ale in five barrel lots as cheap as the Bottling 
Company, and that is what this saloon has been doing, 
and besides making a bigger profit on the retail trade, 
it has done a little something in wholesaling, and the 


1 Biddeford Weekly Record, September ist, 1899. 

* Later information (January 25th, 1900), shows that resort 
to the “ fining” system had again been mutually agreed upon 
by the authorities and the liquor-sellers. 
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claim is that it has cut prices a dollar a barrel. The 
Bottling Company has ‘ made a holler,’ and has finally 
succeeded in having this saloon shut off. It can’t buy 
Jones’ ale at any price—at least, not at present. It 
has had to shift over temporarily to another ale, 
bought in Boston, that is not nearly as pleasing to 
Biddeford’s cultivated taste, and of course this means 
a falling off in patronage. It looks now as though 
this saloon would have to go without Jones’ ale, or 
get it through the Bottling Company. . . . An 
agent of the Jones’ Company has been here looking 
into the fuss, but it is said that he stands by the 
Bottling Company. Two or three other saloons which 
have bought their ale through this other one are 
feeling the boycott.”1 In the spring of 1899 one of 
the local clergy (the Rev. Philip. H. Moore), following 
the example of ministers in other cities, called public 
attention to the scandal in a sermon entitled ‘“ The 
Fallacy and Weakness of Prohibition.” In the course 
of his sermon he referred—we quote from the pub- 
lished report—to ‘the reputation Maine’s prohibitory 
law had given the State abroad, where it was generally 
thought that the law was strictly enforced, and that 
the drink evil was comparatively unknown in Maine. 
He had come into this State very favourably pre- 
judiced with reference to prohibition, but after a 
decade of residence here and travel in the various 
sections of the State, he could frankly state that he 
found the prohibitory law fallacious and weak. This 
conclusion was founded upon experience and observa- 
vation, and his conviction was firm. He would admit 
that in some respects it might have been beneficial. 
In some small communities, where through vigorous 


1 Biddeford Weekly Record, September 1st 1899, 
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sentiment the law was enforced, this was the fact. 
It had held up an ideal condition which might have 
had a beneficial effect abroad, where the true con- 
ditions were not understood, but, weighing the pro- 
hibitory law after half a century of experience, it had 
not been even fairly successful.” } 

The Biddeford Daily Record, in commenting (in a 
leading article) on the sermon, said: “ Every word of 
Mr. Moore’s arraignments of the prohibitory law is 
_ true. He might have made it much stronger, and still 
kept within the borders of truth. . . . Prohibition 
has remained upon the Maine statute books for half a 
century, for the simple reason that it has never been 
enforced. One year of genuine enforcement, and it 
would be abolished as soon as the legislature could be 
got together. . . . ‘Make the law respected while 
it is a law,’ said Mr. Moore. There is the solution. 
Make the law respected, and everybody except the 
theorists who now sustain it will demand its repeal.” ? 


NumBer oF Liquor SALoons IN BrppEForRD. 


It is difficult to estimate the number of liquor- 
sellers in Biddeford, owing to the fact that, as in 
Lewiston, a large amount of liquor is sold in tenement 
bar-rooms in the French quarter of the town; but 
apart from these, it is certain that more than forty. 
saloons (including hotels, restaurants, and “drug 
stores’) were selling in the summer of 1899. The 
local press, in alluding to the matter in September, 
1899, referred to “fifty or sixty saloons” that were 


1 Biddeford Daily Record, April 24th, 1899, 
2 lbid. 
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running in the city, while the city clerk and others 
put the figures higher still. 

It is wiser, however, to fall back upon the evidence 
of the internal revenue returns, which show that in 
the year ending June 30th, 1899, forty-three persons 
in Biddeford took out Federal licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. These do not, of course, include 
the tenement bar-rooms, but they probably offer the 
most reliable estimate of the number of ordinary 
saloons, including “bogus” restaurants and drug 
stores. 

Estimated population 
(1899). 
Augusta. : : . 13,000 


The town next in order in point of population is 
Augusta, the capital of the State. The city, which 
covers a large area (38,400 acres), is situate on the 
Kennebec River, and fully deserves its reputation as 
one of the most beautiful cities in New England. It 
is largely composed of villa residences, the business 
part of the town being practically restricted to one 
long street. There is, however, a fairly large working- 
class population. 

It does not need a very intimate acquaintance with 
the city to show that the liquor traffic is as active in 
Augusta, and as frankly accepted by the officials, as 
in other cities in Maine. The saloons and liquor 
‘restaurants’? meet the visitor as soon as he enters 
the business part of the town. The hotels also are 
fitted with bars, and sales are carried on freely. The 
enforcement of the law, owing to the fact that there 
are no special “‘ liquor deputies” in the city, is left in 
the hands of the city marshal, who stated that he 
does not interfere with the liquor-dealers so long as 
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they conduct their business in an orderly manner. 
The liquor-sellers are, however, indicted once a year, 
and fined $150 and costs in lieu of a licence fee. This 
policy of “regulation,” he affirmed, is in no sense 
governed by political considerations; neither party, 
he declared, had given him any hint or direction in 
the matter. It is simply a concession to what experi- 
ence in Augusta has shown to be the demand of 
public opinion and the only practicable policy. Some 
years ago he had tried to enforce the law, and in 
four days had succeeded in ‘closing all the liquor 
places down.” But the outcry, especially on the 
part of the store-keepers,! was so great that he gave 
up the effort, and enforcement “didn’t last three 
weeks.” Since then he has resolutely declined to do 
more than regulate the traffic, contenting himself 
with suppressing the disorderly places. 

The mayor of the city gave similar information. 
He stated that he believed liquor to be sold at every 
hotel and drug store, as well as at all the so-called 
“lunch-rooms” and “restaurants” in the city. 
Sometimes temperance citizens made complaints, and 
urged him to compel the city marshal to enforce the 
law, but his reply was always that when the people 
of Augusta desired to have the law enforced it would 
be enforced, but not until then. That, he said, was 
the key to the present situation. Popular sentiment 
will not tolerate enforcement, and it was useless for 
the city government to attempt it. The prohibitory 
law, he added, was ‘‘a good restraining influence ’’ in 


1 The store-keepers complained that the enforcement of the 
law injured their trades by keeping the country people out of 
the city. Liquor was being freely sold in Hallowell and Gar- 
diner, two neighbouring cities, at the time. 
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the country districts, but in the cities “I unhesitat- 
ingly call it a farce.” 

But whatever the cause, the fact of non-enforcement 
is certain. Nor is it apparently a new fact, for the 
Royal Canadian Commissioners, who visited the city 
in 1893, state in their report that ‘“ At Augusta, the 
capital of the State, there is little attempt made to 
conceal the fact that liquor is sold, and some of the 
Commissioners had pointed out to them several places 
where it could be obtained.” Morever, there is much 
evidence to show that the violation of the law is most 
flagrant when the State legislature is in session. Most 
of the legislators stay at the Augusta House, the bar 
of which, although always open, does its chief busi- 
ness at that time. Thisstatement is based on evidence 
of the most positive and explicit character obtained in 
the course of the present investigations. It is fully 
supported—as readers of the earlier editions of this 
volume will know—by the testimony of several unim- 
peachable witnesses (including the late General Neal 
Dow) who were examined before the Royal Canadian 
Commission in 1893.1 


NumBeEr oF Liquor SALOONS IN AUGUSTA. 


The number of liquor-sellers in Augusta (excluding 
“kitchen bars”) cannot be put at less than from 40 to 
50. This was the estimate given by the city marshal, 
and that it is not exaggerated is clear both from the 
returns of the Internal Revenue Department and the 
records of the courts. The former show that 46 persons 


1 See earlier editions of this work, pp. 158-9. See also Hvi- 
dence of the Royal Canadian Commission, vol. v. 
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in Augusta took out Federal liquor licences in the 
year ending June 30th, 1899, while the latter give the 
names of 48 liquor-dealers who in 1898—the latest 
year for which returns are published—were “fined ’”’ 
for liquor selling, nearly the whole of them being 
“fined” for maintaining what is technically called a 
‘liquor nuisance ”’ (¢.e.,a place where sales are regularly 
made). The numbers for the two previous years are 
almost identical, 44 persons being “‘ indicted ” in 1897, 
and 42 in 1896. The established character of the 
traffic is shown by the fact that the same persons are 
indicted and ‘“ fined” year after year. 

The total amount received for liquor “ fines” in 
Kennebec County (which includes the towns of Au- 
gusta, Gardiner, Hallowell, Waterville, etc.) in 1898 
was $22,531,! of which $9,138 was collected in Augusta. 
The popular idea of the “fining” system was clearly 
indicated by a statement which appeared in one of the 
local papers at the time of our visit, in August, 1899. 
In announcing the completion and cost ($5,000) of 
important renovations in the interior of the County 
Court House at Augusta, which, it was claimed, had 
made the court room “one of the finest in New Eng- 
land,” the paper said: ‘“‘ Our county liquor license system 
furnished the money.” * 


Estimated population 
(1899), 
Bath? cache, 220! te ty oe tocerci pred 0000 


The next largest city is Bath, a city whose popula- 
tion was less than 9,000 at the last census, but which 
has since grown rapidly. 


1 In 1897 the amount was $18,173, and in 1896 $16,583, 
* New Age (Augusta), August 25th, 1899, 
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Here also the saloons run openly, the policy of the 
authorities being one of “regulation” and ‘ fines.” 
The saloons are required to close at 10 p.m. on week- 
days, and to remain closed on Sundays and such other 
days (é.e., holidays) as the chief of police may demand. 
They are also prohibited from serving drunkards and 
minors. - That the present condition of things is fairly 
normal was admitted by all the city and county 
officials who were interviewed in the course of the 
present investigations. The “fining” system, how- 
ever, appears to have been made more systematic 
since 1898. The city clerk, when questioned, said: 
“Prohibition is a farce: we have got better bars 
here than ever.” The clerk of courts stated that he 
had only known one saloon to be ‘closed up” in six 
years, and that was owing to a quarrel between the 
saloon-keeper and his bar-tender. Formerly, they had 
employed two special “ liquor-deputies”’ to assist in 
“enforcing” the law, but the practice was discon- 
tinued in 1898, when it was thought that more satis- 
factory financial results could be obtained by leaving 
the administration in the hands of the city marshal. 
He said that the liquor-deputies cost the county about 
$1,200 a year, and that they “ hardly brought in that 
amount in ‘fines.’”” The present policy was to fine 
the beer-sellers once a year and the dealers in “ hard” 
liquors (#.e., spirits) twice. He estimated that in this 
way the county would get from $6,000 to $7,000 a 
year from Bath alone. That, at least, was the amount 
which they expected to receive in 1899. Confirmatory 
evidence was given by the city marshal and by the 
judge of the municipal court. The latter estimated 
the number of liquor-sellers in Bath at “from 40 to 
50,” and these figures are supported by the internal 
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revenue returns, which show that in the year ending 
June 30th, 1899, 44 persons in Bath took out Federal 
liquor licences. 


Estimated population 
(1899). 
Rockland. ; ‘ : ete Q} 


The only other town in Maine which at the last 
census had a population of more than 8,000 inhabi- 
tants 1s Rockland, the shire town of Knox County. 
The state of things here is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that in the year ending June 30th, 1899, no less 
than 33 persons, or one to every 270 of the population, 
took out Federal licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. ; 


Estimated population 
(1899). 
Waterville . : ’ ; . 10,000 


Of the towns which at the last census had less than 
8,000 inhabitants, the most important, probably, is 
Waterville, the population of which in 1890 was 7,107, 
but is now estimated at about 10,000. The town, al- 
though small, is a busy manufacturing centre, and 
contains several good mills. Here also the liquor 
traffic is openly conducted, and apparently has been 
so conducted for a number of years. Occasionally 
efforts have been made to suppress the saloons, but 
these have resulted in the failure that appears to 
overtake all such attempts in the cities of Maine. 
Of late years the traffic has become much more 
aggressive, as the following extract from the mayor’s 
inaugural address to the city council on March 8th, 
1897, will show :— 
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‘Now there is an evil that exists in this city, as in 
all others in the State.. It has been countenanced by 
both parties. It has been the real power in both 
parties alike. It has said who shall be elected and 
who shall not. I refer to the liquor power. It is the 
power that dictates caucuses and elections. . . . The 
dealers have been allowed all the licence they desired, 
and I regret that they have carried the business on 
as they have the past year. It has been grossly over- 
done—out of all reason. No one of any reason ex- 
pects the sale of liquors to be entirely stopped. No 
one desires to trouble a well-conducted hotel. Of all 
the colossal farces of the nineteenth century, the 
greatest is the so-called enforcement of the Maine law. 
The officials do not want the sale of liquor stopped. 
The county does not want it. stopped; it wants the 
revenue. The courts do not want it stopped. The 
lawyers do not want it stopped. But when the sellers 
carry it on in such a defiant and open manner as has 
been done in this city for the past year, the better 
part of the community demand a halt. To establish, 
in defiance of law, a bar costing nearly $1,000, to run 
it wide open day and night, to cart in broad daylight 
through Main Street two hayracks full of empty 
barrels at one time, with the dealer’s name con- 
spicuous in large letters—it is too barefaced.” 

The protest seems to have produced little practical 
result, for at the time of our visit to the city, more 
than two years later (August, 1899), the traffic was 
carried on openly and without disguise. The liquor- 
dealers are supposed to be “fined” twice a year,! and 


1 According to the court records the usual practice would 
seem to be to impose a single fine of $150 and costs. Of 25 
liquor-dealers indicted in 1898 only 7 were fined twice. 
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to observe the usual regulations. They are not 
allowed to open before 6 a.m. on week-days, nor to 
remain open after 10 p.m. (Saturdays, 11 pm.). They 
are also forbidden to open on Sundays, or to serve 
minors or drunkards. So long as they observe these 
regulations they are not disturbed. 

The number of liquor saloons in the city is shown 
in the accompanying map (Plate XV.), which gives 
the actual location of those selling in the summer of 
1899. It does not include ‘kitchen bars,” of which 
there are very few in Waterville; nor does it include 
the whole of the clubs. Several of the latter—certi- 
fied by the police as of ‘little consequence ’—have 
been purposely omitted. The list, it will be seen, in- 
cludes :— 


4 Hotels with bars, “on.” 

11 Saloons, “on.” 

2 Restaurants (beer only), ‘‘ on.” 
7 Drug stores, “ off.” } 

4 Clubs, “on.” 


28 


The number of persons who took out Federal liquor 
licences during the year was 31. 

The saloons visited had ordinary American bars, 
and were well fitted and furnished. In one case the 
bar-tender, in reply to a question, stated that business 
was “Very good, especially in the afternoons and 
evenings.” 


1 In a few cases the drug stores sell for consumption “on” 
the premises also. 


PLATE XV. 


Map showing the number and location of Liquor Saloons, etc., — 
IN 


WATERVILLE, MAINE. 
Estimated Population (1899), 10,000. 
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Population (1890) . 
. 5 A91 


Gardiner , 


In Gardiner—another of the smaller towns visited 
—a precisely similar condition of things prevails. The 
liquor-dealers, of whom there are from sixteen to 
twenty,’ are fined once or twice a year—according, 
so it would seem, to their supposed ability to pay— 
and for the rest are simply required to conform to 
the usual regulations. The system, in short, as the 
officials admit, is virtually one of licence. 


Towns of from 3,500 to 8,000 inhabitants. 


It is impossible within the limits of the present 
chapter to give detailed information of all the smaller 
towns in Maine. Nor is such a method necessary 
The following table will suffice to indicate the general 
situation. It gives the number of Federal liquor 
licences issued in the year ending June 30th, 1899, in 
the whole of the remaining towns whose population 
at the last census exceeded 3,500 but was less than 
8,000.2 The towns, it will be noticed, are ranged in 
order of population. 


1 This is the number given to the present writers by the city 
officials. The internal revenue returns show that 19 persons 
took out Federal liquor licences in 1899, while the court records 
show that 18 dealers were indicted and fined in 1898 for main- 
taining a “ liquor nuisance.” Thenumber given above includes 
two hotels with bars and one drug store. 

2 Cape Elizabeth (which was divided in 1895) and Deering 
(now a part of Portland) are omitted. The former had three 
Federal liquor tax-payers in 1898-9, and the latter six. 
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No. of 

Federal 

Liquor 

Population Licences 

Town. (1890). (1899). 
Calais oo ey ga eto. boemenry hain Denis ae ee 
Westbrooksn gis ecniaie niet: WOOO en a st Ces 
SACO oy al anak amen eR Chace oe tates ac anees 
Brunswick, jos, cee sya. ek be BAe eal eel 
Olde Towa gee ties te ln att OSL A) eg ed eae 
Balfast ja G) ane te etn: pee fee ee ee eae eae 
pkowhegan* iis se soe 8 DOS a seen 
Bast ports: i ees ideo inl EO es 
Ellsworth . . 4804... 12 
Camden (including Rockport) A O21 a cee 
Sanford AOS cant et eee 
Breweridars! 000,48 07 008 84493: to snwolG 
Gari bouts foo ates eo Ny ieee ea 
Houlton . (ls OES MU LOSA C1 OMEOT Eh BEG 
Fort Fairfield . POL STISINE BOB BAG V La Oe feed 6 
Wairfield LOG" 8 HNP Bh TOA BIG TE t es 
Wialdoborowgh y+) PO! 25S S50B See eet SE 


Towns of less than 8,500 inhabitants. 


Nor would it be true to suppose that even in smaller 
“towns ”’ (é.e., places with less than 3,500 inhabitants 
the liquor traffic has been universally abolished. The 
traffic in these smaller places is less openly conducted 
than in the cities, but it exists in many of them, and 


1 The following statement concerning Skowhegan appeared 
during the course of the present investigations :—“ When the 
new year came in, only the hotels were allowed to run bars. 
Within the past month or so other places have been opened.” — 
Boston Herald, August 13th, 1899. 
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in some cases with the deliberate connivance of the 
officials. In Hallowell, for example, a “city” with 
about 3,000 inhabitants,! the traffic is “regulated” in 
the same open and deliberate way as in Augusta. 
The liquor-dealers—of whom (exclusive of ‘kitchen 
bars”’) there have been eight or nine during the last 
three years*—are “ fined” once a year (in one or two 
cases twice a year), but otherwise they are not 
disturbed. They are expected, however, to observe 
the usual regulations as to hours of closing, etc. 
The revenue from “liquor fines” amounted in 1898 
(the latest year for which returns are published) to 
$1,519. The permanence of the traffic is illustrated 
by the recurrence of the same names year after year. 

A still more striking illustration was afforded by 
Lisbon Falls, a village lying some ten miles 8.E. from 
Auburn. The village forms part of the “town” (or 
township) ? of Lisbon, and has a population of about 
1,600. Although the traffic is not openly accepted or 
“regulated”’ by the officials, it is well known to exist, 
and we were informed by the resident magistrate— 
himself a prohibitionist—that he personally was con- 
vinced that at least seven places (of which he gave 


1 The populationwas 3,181 in 1890, and is said to have declined 
since then. 

2 The city marshal stated that only seven were selling (exclu- 
sive of “kitchen bars”) in August, 1899; but the records show 
that there were at least eight in 1897 and 1898, and that nine 
persons took out Federal liquor licences in the year ending June 
30th, 1899. 

8’ The word “town” is often loosely employed in America to 
denote what is properly a township, 2.e., a group of scattered 
villages. It is necessary to keep this fact clearly in mind in 
considering the results of prohibition in what are called the 
“towns” of Maine, 


14 
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the names) were selling. The internal revenue returns 
show that nine persons in Lisbon Fallstook out Federal 
liquor licences in the year ending June 30th, 1899. 


Success in Rural Districts. 


In view of these facts the question inevitably arises : 
How are we to explain the claims constantly put for- 
ward, and widely accepted, of the success of prohibi- 
tion in Maine? The explanation appears when we 
carefully analyse those claims. Many of them have 
undoubtedly been loosely and ambiguously worded, 
and have appeared to convey a meaning entirely 
different from that which it would seem they were 
intended to convey. But, speaking broadly, it will 
be found upon examination that what is claimed is 
not that prohibition has succeeded in the towns (using 
the word in the English sense) but in the rural dis- 
tricts. A reference to the extracts taken from the 
Governor’s addresses to the legislature, which are given 
in the Appendix to this volume,! will show this at 
once. 

It is to be remembered that Maine is essentially a 
rural and not a manufacturing State. Its population 
is widely scattered, no less than two-thirds of the people 
being found in towns of less than 3,500 inhabitants, 
and one-fourth (23 per cent.) in villages (or ‘towns ’”’) 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants. Now, so far as a large 


1 See p. 707, 

2 “The northern portion of Maine, comprising 4,000 square 
miles, is practically without settlement. The only inhabitants 
of this region are the occupants of logging camps, who remain 
there only in the winter, and a handful of enterprising summer 
tourists. The country is a dense forest mainly level, but diver- 
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number of these smaller villages or scattered hamlets 
are concerned, it is indisputable that prohibition has 
been successful. The old and, in many cases, disre- 
putable highway inns and taverns have been entirely 
suppressed, and enforcement of the law has become 
comparatively easy. It is not that the people are 
universally abstainers, but that the needs of the 
drinking part of the population are met either by the 
manufacture of cider or by the facilities which are 
almost always present for obtaining liquor from the 
towns. That prohibition is not universally effectual 
even in the smaller places is, however, clear not only 
from official returns, but also from the testimony of 


sified here and there by hills, which in a few instances rise to 
the dignity of mountains. . . . The climate is severe, and this, 
added to the poverty of the soil and the labour involved in 
clearing it for agriculture, has prevented its occupation, while 
rich farming lands can be obtained under liberal homestead 
laws in the west. Another, and slightly more remote cause has 
operated, to a considerable extent, in preventing the spread of 
settlement in this State. This is the decline in shipbuilding, 
especially of wooden vessels—a business in which this State 
was largely interested. This has not only checked the general 
prosperity of the State, but has injured the lumber business 
greatly. During recent years there has been a slight movement 
into this region. A line of settlement has extended up the 
eastern border of the State, and this is now spreading very 
gradually westward. It is safe to predict, however, that not 
until all that part of the prairie country which lies east of the 
limit of the arid region shall have been settled, will population 
move decidedly toward this section.”—United States Census 
Report, 1890, p. xxviii. 

1 Judge Larrabee stated that “ two-thirds” of the liquor sold 
in Gardiner was sold to persons living in the surrounding 
country districts. This statement was evidently a rough and 
hasty generalization, but it is certain that there, as in other 
cities, large quantities of liquor are sold to non-residents, See 
footnote, p. 200. 
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those who are warm supporters of the prohibitory law. 
The Rev. Wilbur F. Berry, Secretary of the Maine 
Christian Civic League, and a strong prohibitionist, 
writing to Zion’s Herald on January 26th, 1898, said: 
“Tt is usually affirmed that the sale of liquor in 
Maine is confined to the larger centres of population, 
and that the smaller towns and rural sections are 
entirely free from the liquor traffic. An examination 
of the internal revenue list shows that the traffic in 
liquor is, to a certain extent, in the small centres 
and rural sections, though the bulk of the traffic is 
in the cities and large towns. As a rule those dwell- 
ing in the thinly settled portions of the State obtain 
such liquor as they use when they go to town, or 
through a friend, or through the usually accommo- 
dating stage-driver.’”’ In support of this statement 
Mr. Berry gave the names of a long list of towns, 
ranging in population from 2,000 upwards, in which 
liquor-sellers (¢.e., persons holding Federal liquor 
licences) existed in 1897. He further stated that he 
had discovered ‘75 other towns and plantations,” 
varying in population from 200 to 2,000, in which 
there was one liquor-seller. He added: “ Violations 
of our liquor law are stimulated by the seaside resorts 
and by the sportsmen who throng our woods. Old 
Orchard, with a population of less than 1,000, has 12 
liquor-sellers ; and Bar Harbour, with a population of 
less than 2,000, has 19. Norcross, a point of departure 
for sportsmen, with but two houses and a railroad 
station and a store, has two liquor-sellers. ”’ 

That the situation in respect of these smaller places 
has not improved since 1897 is evident from the official 
returns of the Inland Revenue Department, which 
show that out of 192 “cities, towns, villages and 
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boroughs” having 1,000 inhabitants or more in 
1890, only 79! were without a liquor-seller in the 


year ending June 30th, 1899. Of these 79 “no 
licence ’’ places, 


53 had less than 1,500 inhabitants. 
21 ,, from 1,500 to 2,500 . 

3 BP) 7 2,500 7 3,000 7 

2 1) 1) 3,000 rh) 3,500 7 

79 


On the other hand, more than 70 places of less than 
1,000 inhabitants had one or more liquor-sellers last 
year, including one of 41 inhabitants and another of 
66 inhabitants. There were, however, more than 300 
places of less than 1,000 inhabitants without a liquor 
licence, 


FAILURE IN THE Towns. 


As far back as 1874 the failure of the prohibitory 
system in the towns and cities had become apparent. 
Ina report to the Foreign Office, published in July of 
that year, the British Consul at Portland, Maine, 
wrote: ‘A long residence of nearly fourteen years in 
this State has given me unusual opportunities for 
studying this question, and I have no hesitation in 
re-affirming that, with the exception of some isolated 


1 Poland (population in 1890, 2,472) and Deer Isle (popu lation 
in 1890, 3,422) are here excluded, owing to alterations in their _ 
areas since 1890, A part of the former city was cut off in 1893 
and incorporated as Mechanics Falls—a town which had four 
liquor tax-payers in 1898-9; and a part of Deer Isle was cut off 
in 1897 and separately incorporated as the town of Stonington, 
where there were three liquor tax-payers in 1898-9, 
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villages, the Maine Prohibition Law has been a failure 
in the larger towns and cities.” It is noteworthy that 
in the most recent Consular report, issued nearly 
twenty-five years later, a similar verdict is given. 
Writing in September, 1898, Mr. Vice-Consul Keating 
says: ‘It is universally admitted that the Maine 
Liquor Law is certainly not enforced in the cities, but 
I think it may safely be said that throughout the rural 
districts the law has had a wonderfully good effect, and 
whenever the mass of the inhabitants desire its 
enforcement the law is on the statutes to support 
them.” } 

The same broad conclusion was reached by the 
Royal Canadian Commissioners who visited Maine in 
1893. In summarizing their conclusions, they say :— 

“In small communities, or what may be called 
villages and townships, the prohibitory law is unques- 
tionably more effective in preventing the distribution 
of intoxicants. It is natural that such should be the 
case, for where the inhabitants are all known to each 
other, and the business of each is known to his neigh- 
bour, the carrying on of an illicit trade is obviously 
rendered difficult, especially if public sentiment is in 
favour of the law; but, nevertheless, it would prob- 
ably be a very difficult matter to find any village with 
more than one thousand inhabitants where intoxicants 
could not be purchased by those who were bent on 
obtaining them.” 

The same conclusion is suggested by the evidence 
of the late General Neal Dow—the ‘“ Father” of the 
Maine prohibitory law. Speaking before the Royal 
Canadian Commission in 1893, he said :— 

“You may well wonder why it is that ever since 


1 Foreign Office Report (Miscellaneous Series), No. 480, 1898. 
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1851 we have been at work trying to put down the 
grog shops in the State of Maine. We have succeeded 
to a very large extent, but we have not succeeded 
thoroughly. Somebody may say very properly: 
‘Well, in the rural districts you have done it, and why 
can you not do it in the city of Portland?’ It is 
because the law, which is sufficient in its stringency 
to do all the work in the rural villages, is not sufficient 
to do it in Portland, and so we go to the legislature, 
and endeavour to obtain such amendments to the law 
as will operate in Portland.” 

He added: “The liquor traffic can never be put 
down so long as there is any profit remaining in it. 
It is carried on for profit, and not for the fun of 
the thing. IfIcould drive you around our streets, I 
could show you some very fine houses owned by rum- 
sellers who made their money out of rum.” 

‘Have these rum-sellers amassed this property since 
the prohibitory law came into force ? ’—“ Yes.” 


PROHIBITION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


No. of persons Proportion of Urban Popula- 
Population of State per square tion (7.¢., in towns of 8,000 
(1890). mile, and upwards). 
376,530 40 28 per cent. 


The prohibitory law in New Hampshire, passed in 
1855, is very similar to that of Maine, with the 
important exception that in New Hampshire prohibi- 
tion applies only to the sale, and not the manufacture, 
of intoxicating liquors. Prior to 1878 the retail sale of 
beer was permitted in the State, but the law has since 
been made absolute against malt liquors also. 

Investigation quickly shows that the prohibitory 
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law is as completely ignored in New Hampshire as we 
have seen it to be in Maine. In the larger towns 
especially, little or no effort seems to be made to 
enforce the law; in some the liquor traffic is as frankly 
recognised and as openly conducted as in a licence 
city. 

The following figures, which are taken from the last 
Annual Report of the Inland Revenue Department, 
give the number and character of the Federal liquor 
licences issued in the State of New Hampshire in the 
year ending June 30th, 1899 :— 


Wholesale liquor dealers (spirits) . 9 
Retail ” 4 . Satie t 
Brewers : , ; 5 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquors . 75 
Retail ‘3 7 Fs , 185 

1,605 


An average of 4 retail liquor licences for every 1,000 of 
the population. 

The actual condition of things in the State will, 
however, be best disclosed by a rapid survey of the 
principal towns. 

Estimated population 
(1899). 
Manchester ,__, : : : 55,000 


The largest city in the State is Manchester, where 
the prohibitory law is not only not enforced, but 
deliberately set aside in favour of what is actually, 
but not technically, a policy of high licence. The 
liquor traffic is not only permitted, but the regulations 
require that it shall be carried on as openly as in 
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Boston. No window screens or curtains are allowed, 
the saloon-keepers being required by the authorities to 
let their bars be plainly visible from the street. 


NUMBER OF SALOONS. 


The accompanying map (Plate XVI.) shows the 
number and location of the principal saloons in 
Manchester. The particulars are as under :— 


Saloons, “on” . : ; 52 
Hotels with bars, “on’ ' 2 
Retail drug sonst "ofteirws 33 


Bottling cetablihusenits “on” kad ais t 2 


— 


89 


So far as the ordinary saloons are concerned the map 
is practically complete; but it does not include 
“kitchen bars” and other irregular places, the number 
of which can be estimated from the fact that 155 
persons took out Federal liquor licences in the year 
ending June 30th, 1899. 

The system adopted is to “fine” the saloon-keeper 
once a month.! In the case of beer saloons the fine is 
fixed at $50, but where spirits also are sold a monthly 
“ fine” of $100 is levied. The moneys so received are 
paid into the city treasury. 


1 Although the fines are supposed to be levied monthly, in 
practice not more than 10 or 11 “fines” per year are exacted 
from the regular saloon-keepers, the average payment amounting 
to $1,000 (£200) a year. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


That the system is much more than a “ fining” 
system is evident from the regulations which govern 
it. In the first place the traffic, as the accompanying 
map will show, is almost wholly confined to one section 
(i.e, the business and working class section) of the 
city. Secondly, no new saloons are allowed to open. 
The only exception to this is where an old saloon has 
been pulled down for building or city improvement 
purposes. In such cases the dispossessed saloon-keeper 
is allowed to open elsewhere. The police do not, how- 
ever, interfere with changes in the proprietorship of 
saloons. A saloon-keeper who wishes to retire from 
business is at perfect liberty to sell his business to 
another man, provided the latter carries it on at the 
same premises. , 

The following additional regulations are also 
required to be observed :— 


1. All saloons must close at 10 p.m. on week-days. 

2. No sales are allowed to take place on Sundays. 

3. No saloon-keeper is allowed to admit women or 
children. 

4, Saloons must have only one entrance. 

5, All bars must be plainly visible from the street, 
no window screens, etc., being allowed. 

6. Saloons must have no back or upstairs rooms. 


The importance of the last regulation (6) was 
strongly emphasized by the city marshal, who stated 
that under the former condition of things (é.e., prior to 
the adoption of the present system in 1894), a large 
proportion of the saloons in Manchester were furnished 
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with back and side rooms, which were largely used for 
immoral purposes. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


The present system has been in force for about five 
years, and seems to have been originally adopted—at 
least, in part—from a genuine desire to lessen the evils 
that had resulted from a widespread and systematic 
violation of the prohibitory law. Prior to 1894 the 
city seems to have been over-run with illicit liquor 
saloons, of which (including “ kitchen bars”) no fewer 
than 360 are officially said to have existed on January 
1st, 1894. Of these, 150 were kept by women, and 
were largely frequented by women and girls. In 
1893, however, the control of the police was taken out 
of the hands of the mayor and vested in a Board of 
Police Commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
The Commissioners entered upon their duties in 
January, 1894. During that year little seems to have 
been done beyond the imposition of a few extra “ fines ” 
and the suppression of some of the saloons, but in 1895 
the Commissioners—aided by an exceptionally able 
and resolute city marshal — ggamtely adopted the 
present system. 

That the system is a startling anomaly in a pro- 
hibition State need not here be urged, but its financial 
success is unquestionable. Since 1894 the “fines” 
from the liquor-sellers have averaged $56,000 (£11,200) 
a year, and have more than met the entire expenses of 
the Police Department, etc. The result, in contrast 
with the former system, can best be seen from the 
following figures :— 
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Total amount of 


Year ots “* Fines.”” 
1892 8,304:25 
jest (Under former system) . eee 
1894 (Police Commissioners took 

charge) . $13,031-73 
1895 gtier hen: mat established) $62,008'88 
1896 , $58,634'39 
1897 : ’ } .  $47,815:01 
1898 , ; ; .  $55,387-74 
1899 (First six months only) .  $25,514:10 


It needs no argument to show the appeal which such 
figures must make to the mind of the average rate- 


payer. 


Estimated population 
(1899). 
Nashua . : 24,000 


The second city in the State is Nashua, where a 
similar but less successful system is in force. The 
liquor-sellers are “ fined” once a quarter, the ‘ fines” 
being fixed at the same amount (i.e, $50 for beer 
and $100 for spirits) as in Manchester. The system 
of “regulation”? seems to have been started in 1893, 
but it was not definitely adopted in its present form 
until 1895, when the amount received by the city 
in liquor “fines” was nearly doubled (¢e., from 
$7,685°85 to $14,346°31). 

The system, however, is far less efficiently carried 
out in Nashua than in Manchester, and it is certain 
that only a small proportion of those actually selling 
liquor are regularly “ fined.” 

The accompanying map (Plate XVII.) shows the 
location of 123 places where liquor was being sold in 
September, 1899. The particulars are as follow :— 


PLATE XVII. 


Map showing the number and location of Liquor Saloons, etc., 
IN 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Estimated Population (1899), 24,000. 
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Saloons, ‘‘on”’ , i ‘ ; 22 90 
Hotels ith bars, :‘“oni? ies ; snerdl 
“Kitchen bars,” etc., onthe’, : Pa tea ks: 
Retail drug Bucios) % offi’ me 

133 


This list does not include all who are selling liquor in 
Nashua, as will be apparent from the fact that in the 
year ending June 30th, 1899, no less than 172 persons 
in the city took out Federal licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and that in the last report of the 
Police Commissioners 164 persons are returned as 
“keeping spirituous liquor for sale.” It includes all, 
however, of which the present writers have actual 
knowledge.1 That the saloons are very numerous is 
evident to the most casual observer. On the evening 
of our arrival in the town (September 8th, 1899), a 
bicycle parade was in progress, and the streets were 
thronged with spectators. A walk through the city 
revealed the fact that the saloons were exceedingly 
busy ; some were crowded, and small groups of men 
were continually passing in and out. It is also 
evident from the police returns that considerable 
difficulty is experienced in securing the closing of the 
saloons on Sunday. The statistics of drunkenness 
will be found in the appendix.’ 

Estimated population 

(1899). 
Concord. . : : 18,500 


In Concord, the capital of the State, and the third 


1 In this case also the names and addresses of the proprietors 
or managers of the places shown on the map are in the 
possession of the present writers. 

2 See p. 704, 
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largest city, the liquor traffic has, apparently, never 
been recognised by the authorities in the same open 
and undisguised manner as in Manchester and other 
cities. Until recently it has nevertheless to a large 
extent been officially “accepted.” In 1899, however, 
a change in the city government was followed by a 
change of policy in relation to the liquor traffic. The 
new mayor—a strong prohibitionist—had formerly 
served as county solicitor, and had thereby gained 
considerable knowledge of the systematic violation of 
the prohibitory law in Concord. Immediately upon 
assuming office he gave notice to all the lquor-sellers 
in the city (including hotels and drug stores) of his 
intention to enforce the law, and instructed them to 
cease selling. 

His intention so to act was formally announced in 
his inaugural address to the city council on January 
24th, 1899, in the course of which he said: “TI find 
that it has been customary for former mayors to make 
particular mention of the prohibitory law. It has 
been referred to in different ways, but I find no 
instance where an incoming mayor has recommended 
its enforcement. The subject seems to have been 
passed over lightly, and apparently with fear. I am 
at a loss to understand why officials, sworn to enforce 
the laws of the State and city, and whose duty it is to 
enforce the same, should permit the open and notorious 
violation of this law. . . . Police officers, who are 
ready and willing to enforce all other criminal statutes, 
neglect the enforcement of this statute. The number 
of arrests for drunkenness has increased steadily for 
the last ten years. In the year just closed, the number 
of arrests for that cause exceeds the number for any 
previous year. . . . I shall require the city 
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marshal, and the police officers under him, to prosecute 
all violations of this law as faithfully and impartially 
as they prosecute the violations of any other criminal 
statute.” The result of his action, so far as we were 
able to observe it, had been to stop the open sale of 
liquor, and especially to stop the sale of beer; but it 
is absolutely certain that at the time of our visit 
(September, 1899) a considerable sale of spirits was 
still going on. Both the police and the city officials 
admitted this, and the fact was also notorious in the 
neighbouring towns. The hotel at which we stayed 
had a regularly appointed bar downstairs at which all 
kinds of liquor were sold, and the same condition of 
things obtained in the other hotels. It wasalso stated 
by a leading eity official that many of the so-called 
“lunch” rooms, etc., where sales had formerly been 
made, were still supplying liquor, and from the number 
of men who were seen constantly passing in and out of 
some of the places referred to this was not unlikely. 
The police officials, when questioned, stated that the 
effect of the mayor’s action had been to stop the sale 
of beer, but that it had not stopped the sale of spirits. 
These being much more portable were easily sold, and 
the sales could not be prevented. A further result 
had been an increase in the number of “ kitchen 
bars” and in the amount of “ pocket peddling.” } 

The inland revenue returns show that 36 persons in 
Concord took out Federal liquor licences in the year 
ending June 30th, 1899. The police statistics are 
given in the Appendix.* 

1“ Pocket peddling” is a form of sale, common,in times of 
enforcement, where a supply of spirits is carried about on the 
person and retailed at the corners of streets, or in lanes and in 


alleys, to whomsoever may be willing to purchase. 
2 See p. 705, 
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Population 
ts (1890). 
Dover . 12,790 


The fourth largest city is Dover, and here also the 
traffic is ‘‘regulated” by fine. The extent of the 
traffic can be gathered from the fact that in the year 
ending June 30th, 1899, no fewer than 120 persons in 
the city—or 1 to about 115 persons of the population— 
took out Federal licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. As inother towns, the chief effort of the police 
is directed towards securing the suppression of Sunday 
sales. 

Estimated population 
(1899). 
Portsmouth .. : S872 OOO 


In Portsmouth—a busy shipping and brewing 
centre—absolutely no attempt is made to enforce the 
prohibitory law. On entering the town, the visitor is 
everywhere met by the signs and advertisements of 
the liquor saloons, while (as in Manchester) lquor 
advertisements regularly appear in the local news- 
papers. Bottles of liquor are also freely displayed in 
the saloon windows. The traffic, in short, is as open 
as in any licence town. 

There are, according to the city marshal, 83 places 
in the city at which liquor is freely sold. No fines 
are imposed, except in cases of disorderly manage- 
ment, the effort of the authorities being restricted to 
effective regulation and control. The saloons, which 
are allowed to open at 5.30 a.m., are required to close 


1 This figure closely approximates to the returns of the 
Inland Revenue Department, which show that in the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1899, ninety-four persons in Portsmouth took out 
Federal liquor licences. 
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at 11 p.m. on week-days, and to remain closed all day 
on Sundays. So long as they observe these regula- 
tions the saloons are allowed to sell freely. No new 
saloons, however, are permitted to open. 


Towns of from 3,500 to 8,000 inhabitants. 


The foregoing instances deal with all the towns 
in New Hampshire, which, at the last census, had a 
population of 8,000 and upwards. If we carry our 
analysis further still, the evidence continues to point 
to a widespread violation of the prohibitory law. The 
following is a list of towns which, in 1890, had a 
population of from 3,500 to 8,000, together with the 
number of Federal liquor licences in each :— 


No. of Federal 
Population Liquor Licences 


Town. (1890). (1899). 
REO gta e bie tue l EO. ET oO 
Rochester+.. -... 7,396 , «. . 60 
Somersworth . . 6,207 . 55 
BTS eC Paar a 8 7: tS | 
Claramonticn cui, O.000- an 24 
Exeter s.0.64. cE OSE ok Le 
Tear. tis east Os eth LL 
LPN Pre RD «15> SRR E>: 
DICTA ele ae ubiin atta bas SD 


Towns of 1,000 to 3,500 inhabitants. 


The condition of things in the smaller towns is 
summarised in the statement that out of 88 towns 


1 In 1899 no appropriation for the support of the police force 
was made in Rochester, reliance being put upon the “fines” 
levied upon the local liquor-dealers.—See Boston Herald, August 
13th, 1899, 

: 15 
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which, at the last census, had from 1,000 to 3,500 
inhabitants, only seven were without a liquor-seller 
in the year ending June 30th, 1899. Of these, the 
largest had a population of 1,383. The number of 
licences in the 81 towns in which they were issued 
ranged from one, in the case of nine towns, to from 
ten to twenty-four in the case of eighteen towns. 

Finally, 59 places of less than 1,000 inhabitants had 
one or more liquor-sellers in the same year. 


PROHIBITION IN VERMONT. 


Proportion of Urban 


No. of Persons Population (7.e., in towns 
Population (1890). per square mile. of 8,000 inhabitants). 
332,422 ; 34 : 8 per cent. 


Prohibition sentiment in Vermont—a distinctively 
rural State—is unquestionably stronger than in either 
Maine or New ‘Hampshire, and throughout a large 
portion of the State the law is well enforced. In the 
so-called “ cities,” however, all of which are small (the 
largest having a population of about 18,000 in 1899), 
the law has for years been systematically violated. 
The condition of things in a few of the cities was 
better at the time of our visit than it had been just 
previously, but in all of them the enforcement of the 
law has for years been intermittent and imperfect.! 


1 The increase in the number of commitments to the House 
of Correction led to the appointment in 1894 of a special joint 
committee of the legislature. In their report to the General 
Assembly under date November 21st, 1894, the committee say :— 
“The question of intoxicating liquor, both as regards its sale 
or how otherwise it may be furnished, and the indulgence of 
appetite therein, is a most intricate one. Here we are, face to 
face with the moral and physical weaknesses of our imperfect 
‘humanity. Yet, in the interest of this same common humanity, 
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Estimated population 
(1899). 
Burlington : ; : 26 4+ 1 Oe 


The chief city is Burlington, which was visited in 
the summer of 1899. The city is picturesquely situ- 
ated on the eastern side of Lake Champlain, and 
contains a large number of villa residences, many of 
them belonging to New York families. At the time 
of our visit, liquor was being freely sold at the hotels 
and drug stores in Burlington, as well as in a number 
of so-called “ kitchen-saloons.” ‘ Pocket peddling” 
was also said to be very prevalent, the sheriff admit- 
ting that it was practically impossible to suppress it. 
All but one of the hotels had bars, easily accessible 
from the street, and open to all-comers, while many of 


its safety and well-being, we must look resolutely at the facts. 
We charge :— 


First. |The indifference of the people: hence the non or only 
partial enforcement of the laws against selling 
and furnishing. 

Second. The imperfection of the law: hence the evasions and 
non-convictions. 

Third. That hotels and drug stores in many localities defy 
the law, even, in some instances, to the extent of 
open bars, and many more evade it. 

Fourth. That kitchen and pocket bar-rooms are rife, and are 
a fruitful source of evil. 

Fifth. That some town agencies, under cover of the law, 
sell for revenue. 

Sixth. That express companies, above the law, carry de- 
struction to many a door in the homes of the 
State. 


“What can be done under these circumstances ? We would 
increase the penalties for selling and furnishing unlawfully, 
and so change the laws bearing upon the subject, that evasions 
from its action would be impossible; and we would confine 
town agencies to their legitimate business under the law.” 
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the “drug stores” also sold for consumption on the 
premises. A noticeable feature of the hotel bar-rooms 
was the large proportion of young men who frequented 
them. The bars were of the ordinary type, and well 
furnished with all kinds of liquor. That at the hotel 
at which we stayed was open on Sunday also, to the 
outside public as well as to guests staying at the hotel. 

The returns of the Inland Revenue Department 
show that ninety persons in Burlington took out 
Federal licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the year ending June 30th, 1899, 


Population, 1890, 
Rutland , ; 11,760 


The second largest city in the State is Rutland, the 
mayor of which stated that up to a few months pre- 
viously thirty bars had been selling liquor in the city. 
The new prosecuting attorney had, however, largely, 
if not wholly, suppressed these since his assumption of 
office, but “ pocket peddling ” was still very prevalent. 
That form of liquor-selling, he added, could not. be 
stamped out in the cities under a prohibitory régime. 
The cities, he continued, if left to themselves, would 
unquestionably vote for “licence,” but under the 
existing political situation they were coerced by the 
country districts, the sentiment in which was over- 
whelmingly in favour of prohibition. Similar testi- 
mony was given in other cities. 

The Inland Revenue returns show that thirty-five 
persons in Rutland took out Federal licences for the 
sale of liquor in the year ending June 30th, 1899. 
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Towns of from 3,500 to 8,000 inhabitants. 


The following figures give particulars of the Federal 
liquor licences issued in the towns of from 3,500 to 
8,000 inhabitants in the year ending June 30th, 


1899 :— 
No. of Federal 
Population Liquor Licences 


Town. (1890). (1898-9). 
Se AIVAIS 5 cy aint hd oe wee 
Brattleboro’ . . 6,862 . 16 
BOITOT ss os x 5 in fe Utes 2) OU 
St. Johnsbury. . 6567 . 49 
Bennington. . =;6,391 . 33 
Colchester . . . 5,143. 1 
Rockingham .. 4,579  . J. 
Montpelier . . . 4,160 . 28 
vit." 95 40103 Gonppmeerapall gas aiirets FY 4 Batata 3 
West Rutland. . 3680 . — 


In no case, however, was the traffic so openly and 
flagrantly conducted at the time of our visit as in 
the towns of Maine and New Hampshire. That the 
sentiment of the “cities’’ would endorse prohibition 
if they were free to decide the matter for themselves 
is, nevertheless, exceedingly doubtful. But the oppor- 
tunity to reject it is not likely to be afforded them, 
owing to the fact that an overwhelming proportion of 
the population of the State live in the agricultural 
districts, where sentiment favourable to the law is 
strong.} 

The returns show that 808 persons in the State took 


1 The constitution of the State gives equal representation to 
all “towns” irrespective of their size, so that a “town” of, say 
100 inhabitants would have the same amount of representation 
in the State legislature as Burlington, the largest city. 
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out Federal licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in the year ending June 30th, 1899—an average of 
one to every 410 of the population. Of these, one was 
a wholesale dealer in spirits, 555 were retail dealers 
in spirits, 25 wholesale dealers in malt liquors, and 
227 retail dealers in malt liquors. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


Proportion of Urban 


No. of Persons Population (.e., in towns 
Population (1890), per square mile, of 8,000 and upwards). 
1,427,096 17 12 per cent. 


We have not space to do more than mention the re- 
maining prohibition States. In Kansas—a prosperous 
central State with an almost exclusively agricultural 
population ’—a closely similar condition of things 
exists. 

Population (1890). 
Kansas City . : 38,316 

The principal city of the State (Kansas City) im- 
mediately adjoins the licence city of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and liquor is therefore easily obtainable.2 In 
addition to this a system of monthly “ fines” seems 
for years to have been in force in this and in other 
towns.2 The actual condition of things here and 


1 At the last census (1890) only 2 per cent. of the population 
were engaged in manufactures. 

2 The distinction between the two “cities” is hardly more 
than nominal. Kansas City is situate on the line between 
Kansas and Missouri, and the principal part of the city is in 
the State of Missouri. The two parts of the city are, however, 
technically and administratively distinct. The population of 
Kansas City, Missouri, was 182,716 in 1890. 

3 See earlier editions of this volume, pp. 196-199. 
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elsewhere is clearly described by Mr. Joshua L. Baily, 
President of the National Temperance Society of 
America, in a series of articles, based upon personal 
investigations, which he contributed to the American 
Friend in January and February, 1900. Speaking of 
Kansas City, which, as we have shown, is situate on 
the line dividing the two States of Kansas and Mis- 
souril, Mr. Baily says:—“ Although I found little 
evidence that the sale of liquors was prohibited on 
one side of the State line any more than on the other, 
I did not on that account conclude . . ._ that: 
prohibition was a failure in Kansas. A city divided 
in twain, and where it is lawful to do on one side of 
a street what it is unlawful to do on the other side, 
presents embarrassing conditions that cannot fairly be 
put in evidence in the present investigation.” 


Population (1890). 
. 81,007 


The second largest city is Topeka, the capital of the 
State, and here a much more determined effort would 
seem to have been made to enforce the prohibition 
law than in the other cities of the State.1 This is 
probably partly due to the existence in the city of a 
“Committee of Two Hundred” citizens who consti- 
tute what is virtually a Law Enforcement League. 
Out of this number, each member of which subscribes 


Topeka . : ; 


1 A Special Committee of the State Legislature, appointed in 
1891 to inquire into the working of the prohibitory law, reported 
as follows concerning Topeka :— 

“The authorities of Topeka have made a more determined 
effort than any city of its class. They are expending $15,000 
per annum of the taxpayers’ money in excess of all the revenue 
of the police department of the city,and yet the ‘joints,’ drunk- 
enness and crime have not been banished.” 
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to what is called a “sustaining fund,” an executive 
committee is appointed which is charged with the 
duty of aiding the public authorities in the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Referring to his visit to Topeka in the autumn of 
1899, Mr. Baily says:—“In Topeka, although there 
are many hotels, there are no bars at any of them, 
and no liquors are sold or served to the guests. At 
one of the hotels, however, a clerk told me that if any 
guest requested it, they would send out and get him 
anything he wanted, and send it to his room; but, 
he added, ‘such service is rarely asked.’ On the 
testimony of some of the best-informed and most 
reliable citizens, I learned that an illicit traffic is 
carried on in many places familiarly known as 
‘joints’; that there is a good degree of vigilance 
on the part of the police in discovering and sup- 
pressing these places; that they are frequently raided 
and fined; but that as further punishment is seldom 
inflicted, it is not uncommon for the same parties to 
start up again and take the risk of another discovery 
and fine.” 

Population (1890). 
Wichita . ; ; 23,853 


The third largest city in Kansas is Wichita. ~ 
“Here,” says Mr. Baily, ‘‘ the conditions are in many 
respects the very opposite of what I found in Topeka. 
Here every hotel has a bar, most of them open to the 
street, and liquors appear to be sold without any 
attempt at concealment. In the hall of a hotel at 
which I stopped there was a sign with a finger point- 
ing ‘To the bar.’ In all the business parts of the 
city there are saloons with doors and windows open 
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to the street, and men to be seen standing before the 
bars inside. More than twenty such places I counted 
in a short walk, and was assured that there were 
beyond thirty places, beside at least ten drug stores, 
where liquors were freely sold; and this in addition to 
the hotels, which were quite numerous. In this par- 
ticular, Wichita is a ‘wide-open city.’ Perhaps there 
are none more so in the United States. 
“The proprietor of one of the hotels with whom I 
- conversed admitted that nothing more than a mock 
effort was made at any time to interfere with the 
sale of liquors or to enforce the law. At stated inter- 
vals (usually once a month) a city officer went round 
and collected from each hotel or saloon such sum as 
might be agreed upon, averaging about $50 per month, 
from each, and so long as this sum was paid they were 
exempt from molestation. The money collected went 
into the city treasury, and it nearly sufficed to pay 
the maintenance of the police and fire departments.” 
Population (1890). 
Leavenworth : ; ; (68 
In Leavenworth, the fourth largest city in the 
State, “the conditions,” says Mr. Baily, “were much 
the same as I found in Wichita. All the hotels have 
wide-open bars, and there are many saloons beside. 
The sale of liquor is practically unrestrained, and 
drunkenness is said to abound. The authorities collect 
money from the sellers at stated intervals, and these 
payments relieve them from any further penalty. 
The good citizens of Leavenworth,—and there are 
many,—appear to be discouraged, disgusted, and dis- 
heartened ; meantime the open saloon is daily bearing 
its prolific fruitage of depravity and degradation.” * 


_ ! The American Friend, February 1st, 1900. The only other 
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Success in the Rural Districts. 


But while the prohibitory law is thus openly vio- 
lated in the “cities” of Kansas, there is much evidence 
to show that it is largely successful in the rural 
districts, and these include by far the largest propor- 
tion of the population of the State. At the last census 
(1890) only 165,879 persons (a number less than the 
population of Leicester), lived in towns of 8,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, while three-fourths of the entire 
population of the State lived in townships or villages 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants. Its few “cities,” how- 
ever, furnish the same evidence of the failure of pro- 
hibition in urban communities as is supplied by other 
prohibition States. 

Mr. Baily sums up the condition of things in the 
State generally in the following words :— 

‘The evidence is conclusive that although the pro- 
hibition law is respected and enforced in a large 
proportion of the rural sections of the State, and in 
some of the towns, it is entirely disregarded in 
some other towns; and in the principal cities, with, 
perhaps, the exception of Topeka, it is openly violated, 
and this in spite of the fact generally claimed, that 
the preponderating public sentiment is in favour of 
the law.” } 


“city” to which Mr. Baily makes reference is Lawrence, the 
population of which was 9,997 at the last census. ‘‘ Here the 
prohibitory law,” says Mr. Baily, ‘is well observed as to the 
outward appearance, there being no open saloons; but one of 
the oldest citizens of the State, a resident of Lawrence, said to 
me, ‘ The law is enforced in a general way, but there is much 
liquor sold clandestinely, and any one who is determined to 
get it has little difficulty in finding it.’” 
1 The American Friend, February 8th, 1900, 
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This conclusion is practically identical with that 
reached by the Royal Canadian Commission a few 
years previously. Summing up the results of their 
investigations in Kansas in 1893, the Commissioners 
say i— 

“Tt is conceded that drinking has been reduced in 
the country districts, but evidence, abundant and con- 
clusive, was submitted to this Commission to establish 
the utter failure of the law in the cities.” ! 

The general condition of things in Kansas is indi- 
cated by the fact that in the year ending June 30th, 
1899, no fewer than 2,930 persons in the State took 
out Federal licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The particulars are as under :— 


Rectifiers : : ; 3 
Wholesale liquor dealers (spirits) . 15 
Retail ? . - . 2,581 
Brewers . . , , ; 2 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquors . 75 
Retail ‘4 re = . 254 


2,930 


1 A similar conclusion was reached by a Special Committee 
of the Kansas Legislature in 1891. Summing up the reports 
obtained from the chief “cities,” the committee declared :— 
‘Your Committee has heard no testimony that induces them 
to believe that the prohibitory law has been enforced in any 
city in the State, through the agency of the Metropolitan police 
or any other machinery of the law.” 
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PROHIBITION IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Proportion of Urban 
No. of Persons Population (7.¢., in towns 
Population (1890). per square mile. of 8,000 and upwards.) 


182,719 4 : Nil. 


The State of North Dakota is so thinly populated 
that it need hardly be considered. In 1890 it had not 
a single “city” with a population exceeding 6,000, and 
only two above 2,500. That liquor-selling is frequent 
is, however, evident from the official returns, which 
show that in the year ending June 30th, 1899, no 
fewer than 557 persons took out Federal licences for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The particulars are as 
under :— 


Rectifiers . ; : 2 
Wholesale liquor dealers (spirits) . 1 
Retail : x 4 . 460 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquors . 15 
Retail ,, i Gey 79 

557 


THE CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


If we turn from an examination of the working 
results of State prohibition to a consideration of the 
causes that have produced those results, we are met at 
once by certain indisputable facts. The first of these 
is the unquestionable influence which party politics 
play in preventing a continuous and rigorous enforce- 
ment of the law. This influence is everywhere so 
obvious, and has so often been suggested by the fore- 
going evidence, that it need not be more than referred 
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to here. It is bound, however, to be reckoned with in 
any attempt to estimate the causes of the failure of 
prohibition in the New England States. But it is 
plainly possible to give it undue emphasis, and this 
many of the advocates of prohibition in America have 
certainly done. It is clear that party expediency in 
America, as elsewhere, is not in itself a primary fact, 
but one affected, and ultimately controlled, by the 
currents of popular opinion. Sheriffs and city govern- 
ments, for example, however ardently they might 
desire to conciliate the liquor-sellers and so subserve 
their own political interests, could not possibly do so 
over a long period of years if the popular sentiment in 
favour of prohibition were as strong as it is often re- 
presented to be. It is because public opinion in the 
towns and cities of the States, so far from being united 
in favour of the law, is greatly divided on the ques- 
tion, that enforcement of the law has been so inter- 
mittent and defective. 

It is to be remembered that the experiment of 
prohibition, so far as Maine, at least, is concerned, has 
been attempted under conditions which have been 
quite exceptionally favourable. In the first place, the 
temperance sentiment of the community, prior to the 
enactment of the law, was unusually strong and wide- 
spread; and, secondly, the law has been almost con- 
tinuously on the statute book for more than fifty 
years, and has had throughout the advantage of 
exceptional administrative arrangements, and the sup- 
port of a legislature more than usually susceptible to the 
pressure of Temperance opinion. If, therefore, in the 
face of these advantages, the law, so far as the towns 
and cities are concerned, has been so persistently violated, 
the explanation can only lie in the fact that popular 
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sentiment, although said to be in favour of the law, is 
actively opposed to its enforcement. 

Against this it is, of course, urged that, eoldidistern 
the question has been submitted to a poplin’ vote, the 
decision has been overwhelmingly in favour of the dws 
and that this was notably the case in 1884, when the 
Prohibition Amendment to the Constitution was carried 
by a majority of nearly 47,000 votes out ofa total 
poll of 94,594 votes.* 

The plea at first sight is a strong one, but the 
figures are, nevertheless, far from convincing. Apart, 
for instance, from the fact that the total number of the 
votes cast in favour of the amendment was less than 
one-half of the political vote cast at the same election,” 
it is unquestionable that the vote in favour of prohibi- 
tion has always been largely governed by party 
political exigencies—the question of prohibition having, 
from stress of political circumstances, become a mere 
“football” in the strife of evenly balanced parties.’ 
As the Hon. A. D. Andrews, Judge of the Municipal 
Court of Augusta, and himself a prohibitionist, said: 
“Our prohibitory law is run on politics. In some 
counties you will find the violators of the law against 
every prosecutor of the law, and in other counties you 
will find the violators of the law always voting for the 
prosecutor of the law.” 


1 The actual figures were as follow :— 


For the Amendment . ; ‘ 70,783 
Against the Amendment . ; 23,811 
Majority “ For” . 46,972 


? General Neal Dow, Evidence of the Canadian Commission, 
vol. v., p. 475. The total polztical vote cast at the same elec- 
tion was 142, 107. 

8 Se2 Appendix, p. 707. 
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Mr. E. L. Fanshawe, writing on this point, says :— 
“The prohibition party, though comparatively small, 
is extremely active, and wields an influence dispro- 
portionate to its numerical strength, inasmuch as the 
great political parties are equally enough divided to 
render the support of the prohibitionists a matter of 
great importance to the maintenance of the existing 
Republican majority. Thus the prohibition move- 
ment has received much support from motives of 
political expediency, but I was assured that a large 
number of Republicans are in their own mind strongly 
opposed to it. The party managers, however, tell 
them that in the interest of the party they must vote 
for sit, and they vote accordingly. Prohibition is 
favoured by some who are not total abstainers, but 
who are influenced by a sense of the social evils result- 
ing from the retail liquor trade. The farmers, how- 
ever, are the backbone of the movement.’ } 

That there is a real and sharply drawn distinction 
in the popular mind between the law and its enforce- 
ment cannot be doubted. The evidence on the point 
is convincing, and it is impossible, in the face of it, to 
regard the votes recorded in favour of prohibition as 
an accurate representation of public opinion on the 
question. That the vote of 1884 did represent a large 
body of honest conviction, especially in the rural 
districts, is unquestionable; but it is equally un- 
questionable that in the larger towns and cities of the 
State the support accorded to the proposal was more 
nominal than sincere, and actuated to a very consider- 
able extent by motives of political expediency. 

. Finally, it is clear that, apart altogether from the 


1 Liquor Legislation in the United States and Canada, pp. 
116-117, 
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political complexion of the vote taken in 1884, public 
sentiment in the towns and cities of the State is too 
evenly divided on the question to make adequate 
enforcement of the law possible. Thus, in Portland, 
to take a single instance, 5,035 persons, forming 68 
per cent. of the registered voters of the city, voted in 
1884 on the issue of the Prohibitory Amendment to 
the Constitution. Of these, 2,948, representing 40 per 
cent. of the registered voters of the city, voted in favour 
of the amendment, and 2,087 voted against it... A ma- 
jority of 861 considered by itself, and apart from the 
question of abstentions, is undoubtedly a satisfactory 
one, and under ordinary circumstances, and with an or- 
dinary issue, would certainly prove effective. But in 
this case the issue is by no means an ordinary one. 
On the contrary, it is one where reform is admittedly 
hedged about by exceptional and serious difficulties, 
involving, in addition to the ordinary prejudices and 
predispositions which all reforms encounter, certain 
unreasoning considerations of personal liberty, and, 
above all, deep-rooted habits of personal indulgence 
and sordid motives of gain. A successful attempt to 
surmount and conquer these must be overwhelmingly 
supported by public opinion, and this, as the preceding 
figures and evidence show, is certainly not the case 
either in Portland or in any other of the large towns 
in Maine.? It is, therefore, hardly matter for wonder 


1 In Bangor, where the law has been flagrantly disregarded, 
only 37 per cent. of the registered voters of the city voted in 
support of the amendment, despite the fact that the nominal 
majority in favour of the amendment was 572. 

7 The following figures, which have been furnished to the 
present writers by the Secretary of the Executive Department 
of the State of Maine, give particulars of the vote on the Con- 
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that the administration of the law has been inter- 
mittent and defective, and that every attempt at 
rigorous enforcement has ended in speedy failure. 


Errrect In DEGRADING THE TRAFFIC. 


It is, however, sometimes urged that even if the 
prohibitory law has not succeeded in suppressing the 
sale of liquor, it has at least driven the traffic into 
holes and corners and out-of-the-way places, and made 
it a disreputable and criminal traffic. The plea has 
some force in respect of certain districts, but that it 
does not apply to the towns (using the word in the 
English sense) of the prohibition States is clear beyond 
dispute. The illustrations which have been given in 
the preceding pages, and which are typical of a large 
number of saloons visited in the course of the present 
investigations, put the fact beyond the reach of doubt. 
It is strange that the plea should be used, inasmuch 
as temperance sentiment in America (as also in this 
country) insists strongly upon the wisdom of abolish- 
ing all screens and curtains from the windows of 
saloons, so that the bars may be open to full view 
from the street. It is noteworthy in this connection 
that among the recommendations in Lord Peel’s report, 


stitutional Amendment in 1884 in the six largest “ cities” in 
Maine :— 


City. Population, 1890. For. Against. 
Portland . » “BEARS 57 © 2,948 -. 2,087 
Lewiston. Uae d Be 0 | : B12 1,485 
Bangor . 3 19,103 . 1718705 1,146 
Biddeford : 14,448 . D614 <5 904 
BOOM ee ¢ SLY | 2b 264 
Augusta . ; 10,527 =~ 926 : 534 
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is one requiring that “Licensed houses should be as 
open as possible to supervision both from the outside 
and the inside. They should not be placed in con- 
nection with back courts or yards.” A similar recom- 
mendation was contained in the report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons as far back as 
1834. 


THe “ RELATIVE”? CHARACTER OF THE FAILURE. 


Nor does there appear to be greater force in the 
further plea that the failure of the prohibitory law is 
after all only relative, and analogous to the partial 
failure of all laws. No law, it is said, does, as a 
matter of fact, entirely abolish crime; even the most 
stringent penal laws, it is argued, fail entirely to 
abolish either murders or thefts. The argument is, 
however, unconvincing, inasmuch as it ignores the 
distinction between the partial violation of a law and 
the virtual abrogation of that law by the substitution 
(in practice) of a different system. The position of 
things in the towns of Maine and other States is not 
that prohibition is imperfectly enforced, but that after 
a long period of experiment the authorities have’ de- 
liberately superseded prohibition by a definite (albeit 
irregular) system of licence. 


Civic GovERNMENT. IN AMERICA AND IN THE. Unirep 
Kinepom. basitr04 

It may, however, be further. pleaded, and-to: some 

extent justly, that there is greater respect for law in 


England than is commonly found in the cities of the 
United States, and, therefore, less likelihood of syste- 
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matic evasion such as has here been described. But it 
is important to point out that the evasion of law has 
taken place, not in Chicago or New York, but in the 
small and otherwise orderly cities of quiet New 
England States where the enforcement of ordinary 
law is not found to be unusually difficult. It is neces- 
sary to keep this clearly in mind when considering 
the breakdown of prohibition in the “cities” of Maine 
and other prohibition States. Politics unquestionably 
play a much greater part in the government of 
American cities generally than is the case in England, 
but it would bea serious mistake to infer from this 
that the ideal of law in a city like Portland is there- 
fore lower than it is in the case of an English city 
of the same size. Asa matter of fact, the political 
government of the city seems in no way to affect the 
enforcement of ordinary criminal laws in Portland, 
although it does undoubtedly affect the enforcement 
of the prohibition law. What is the explanation of 
this? The explanation is simply that in the case, of 
ordinary crime public opinion is united in favour 
of enforcement of the laws, and there is therefore no 
body of hostile opinion to which the politicians. of 
either party can appeal. In the case of the pro- 
hibition law, however, public. opinion is largely 
divided, and there is always a considerable body. of 
opinion hostile to the law to which the politician can 
appeal. 

It is true that there is less risk of open and. syste- 
matic corruption in our English cities than in the 
principal American towns; but it is morally certain 
that in the present state of public opinion on the 
question, the danger—which already threatens us *— 


1 See previous chapter. 
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would become very real. In considering this contin- 
gency, it has always to be remembered that so far our 
public services have never been brought into serious 
conflict with the liquor interest. The struggle in 
England has never become acute. What, therefore, 
would happen in a struggle involving the very exist- 
ence of the drink traffic can only be imperfectly 
conjectured; but experience is not wanting to show 
that with a divided public opinion the result would be 
disastrous to the purity of our civic life. As the 
Mayor of Boston, Mass., speaking from practical ex- 
perience of prohibition in that important city, admir- 
ably expressed it: “In a business involving such 
immense pecuniary interests as does the liquor traffic, 
and in which public sympathy is so largely on the 
side of the dealers, it is obvious that the inducements 
and opportunities which exist for evading or averting 
the operation of a prohibitory law which threatens 
their commercial ruin, must give rise to influences of 
a character to tempt the virtue and try the fidelity of 
police officers, and possessing a power too mighty to 
be persistently resisted by the average moral force of 
humanity.” ? 

It has further to ‘be remembered that even our 
present licensing laws do not secure satisfactory en- 
forcement, and that fact must surely suggest the 
much greater difficulty that would attend the effort 
to enforce a drastic prohibition law. The evidence of 
non-enforcement in the one case, where the restrictions 
are comparatively light, certainly does not encourage 
faith in the practical possibilities of an alternative 
system which vetoes the traffic altogether. 


1 Inaugural address, January 4th, 1874. See British Consular 
Report (Maine), 1874. 
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Injury To TEMPERANCE AND MoRALS. 


On the other hand, there can be little doubt that 
the failure of the prohibitory law has produced in 
many minds an unwise distrust of the efficacy of law, 
and of the power of well-considered public ahi 
ments to influence national habit. 

So strong, indeed, is this feeling in Maine, that in 
1896, the Rev. 8. F. Pearson, President of the Gospel 
Temperance Mission in Portland, and an ardent pro- 
hibitionist, started a movement which had for its aim 
the revival of the old ‘“ Washingtonian” Society! in 
Maine. Speaking at Westbrook on December 13th, 
1896, he said:—It [ze the early Washingtonian 
movement] was started by six labouring men, all hard 
drinkers, and the first week gave them their first 
great convert, John B. Gough. The work went on. 
Victory followed victory. The drinking habits of the 
nation changed; 1,500,000 signed the pledge. The 
temperance orders grew out of the movement. Then 
there was the thought, ‘The progress of the work is 
too slow. We must prohibit the sale of liquor. The 
law must deal with it.’ We got the law. The flag 
of prohibition was flung out from the watch-tower of 
the constitution, and the system was made a part of 
the organic law of the State, and then we said, ‘ We 
are safe now,—the law will protect us. We shall not 
need to go to the lodge or the temperance meeting 
again. We hardly need even pray now.’ What has 
been done? With the law have we been able to 
abolish the saloons? No. Drunkenness is on the 

1 The “ Washingtonian” movement was a “moral suasion” 
movement which achieved remarkable success in the years 


1840-1842. The Order of the ‘Sons of Temperance,” which 
arose in 1842, was an offspring of the movement. 
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increase, more especially among young men. We are 
utterly powerless to take the saloon away from the 
drinking man. . . . There is no temperance senti- 
ment in Maine to-day. Give the question to the 
people, and unless the rural vote saved the law, Maine 
would be a licence State. With 846 licensed liquor- 
sellers after fifty years of the law, what else have we 
the right to call Maine?’ 

Another temperance advocate (Captain Blake), who 
was prominently associated with Mr. Pearson in found- 
ing the new Society, speaking in Portland a week 
later (December 20th, 1896), said :—“ For forty years 
here in Maine the army of temperance has been fight- 
ing the entrenched enemy. That army has been met 
by the power of the saloons; by the power of the men 
who are behind the saloons; by the power of poli- 
ticians, and they have been doomed to failure. It has 
been one long failure. We have never been able to 
close the saloons in Maine. We have never been able 
to keep rum out of Maine. We have never seen the 
moment when here in Maine we could say, ‘The 
victory is ours.’ It has been one long fight, and no- 
thing but defeat.” ? 


THE REACTION AGAINST STATE PROHIBITION. 


In view of all the facts, it is hardly matter for sur- 
prise that a lurking distrust of State prohibition as a 
practicable scheme of politics is steadily asserting 
itself even in quarters that once were favourable to 
the system, and that recent elections give evidence of 
a growing reaction against the law in several of the 
prohibition States. That there is such a reaction no 


1 Portland Argus, December 14th, 1896. 
* Portland Argus, December 21st, 1896. 
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one who has followed the history of the experiment 
at all closely can doubt,! and it was repeatedly empha- 
sized by those friendly to the prohibitory law in the 
course of the present investigations. Nor is it pos- 
sible to explain it on any other ground than that of 
the manifest failure of the prohibitory system to 
achieve the results that were previously claimed in its 
behalf. The evidence is conclusive that in no single 
State has the law been satisfactorily enforced in the 
urban centres. On the contrary, its successes have 
always been achieved in sparsely populated rural 
districts where the problem to be dealt with is notor- 
iously simpler and easier of solution. Under any 
circumstances this failure of the system in the towns 
and cities would be important, but its importance is 
increased by the fact that in America, as elsewhere, 
the drift of population is increasingly towards the 
cities.” 

It is, moreover, morally certain that for generations 
to come this growth of urban districts will continue, 
and that, led on the one hand by a gregarious instinct 
which persists through all ages and civilizations, and 
driven on the other by the force of economic circum- 
stances, an ever-increasing proportion of the people 
will gravitate towards the urban districts, and 
America will tend to become, what England within 
her narrower limits has already become—a network of 
towns and cities, whose borders expand continually 
under the pressure of an irresistible growth. A 
method of reform, therefore, that is applicable only to 


1 See Appendix, p. 7138. 

? The number of cities having a population of 8,000 and up- 
wards increased from 6 in 1790 to 286 in 1880, and to 448 in 
1890. 
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sparsely populated rural districts, and is inapplicable 
to towns and cities, can have but a restricted and 
diminishing sphere of influence. 

This consideration is especially important in view 
of proposals that are sometimes made for the applica- 
tion of a similar law to England,! where the distri- 
bution of population presents very much greater 
difficulties. 

The most densely populated prohibition State (ée., 
New Hampshire) is populated at the rate of 40 persons 
to the square mile, whereas the least densely populated 
English county (é.e., Westmorland) is populated at 
the rate of 84? persons to the square mile. Lan- 
cashire, on the other hand, is populated at the rate of 
1,938? persons to the square mile, and Middlesex at 
the rate of 2,061,? while London reaches the almost 
incredible density of 35,998 persons to the square 
mile. The average density for the whole of England 
and Wales is 497 persons per square mile. 

Further, in the whole of the five prohibition States 


1 Tt is important to note that the proposal in favour of 
national prohibition is not supported to any considerable extent 
by the influential leaders of the Temperance movement in Eng- 
land, who for the most part freely recognise, what is clear to 
all students of social and political thought, that public opinion 
is too hostile to so sweeping a proposal to give it even a remote 
prospect of success. The immediate policy of the leading Tem- 
perance organizations in this country tends rather in the 
direction of a measure of permissive prohibition based upon 
the principle of local option. 

2 These figures refer to administrative counties, while the 
figures shown in the diagram (Plate XVIII.) refer to what are 
technically known as “ancient counties.” The difference is 
chiefly important in the case of Middlesex, which in the one 
case excludes and in the other case includes the administrative 
county of London. 
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The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER 3. 


In Editions 71 to 6, this slip should be inserted at p. 221, 
Wmat Bigs fs COO. ay ” » Pp 249, 
y the 6d, Edition a . ¥ O. fz. 


The evidence contained in this chapter summarises 
the history of State Prohibition in Maine and other 
States up to the end of December, 1900. Subsequent to 
the publication of the present volume, however (in 
January, 1901), the city of Portland experienced one of 
those rare and, unhappily, passing spasms of enforce- 
ment which have marked the history of the Prohibition 
law in Maine. The previous Sheriff’s term expired in 
December, 1900, and at the election held on September 
1oth, 1900, the Rev. S. F. Pearson, Superintendent of 
the Gospel Temperance Mission in Portland, owing to 
an unprecedented revolt against the ‘‘ party ticket,”’ was 
elected Sheriff for 1901 and 1902, over both the 
Republican and Democratic candidates. How complete 
the revulsion was may be seen from the fact that he 
received 6,425 votes out of a total of 15,975, whereas in 
1898, standing for the same office, he received only 941 
votes out of 13,376 cast. 


Into the causes of this revolt we need not enter in 
detail, but the most powerful were undoubtedly 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with the ‘“‘fee’’ system (see 
pp. 165-170, 7th and subsequent editions), and especially 
with the open and shameful violation of the Prohibition 
law, which, long winked at, had at last become an 
intolerable scandal. 


For nineteen months subsequent to that date (z.e., 
from January, 1901, to July, 1902,) the administration 
of the Prohibition law in Portland wds in the hands of 


a man of iron will and fearless courage, who, backed 
by a large staff of equally resolute deputies, made 
extraordinary and almost incredible efforts to enforce 
the law. 


These efforts were successful in preventing the open 
sale of liquor, although it is not denied that much liquor 
was still sold illicitly, while the sales at the authorised 
city agency greatly increased. But the heavy and 
unceasing strain of the work of enforcement unhappily 
told upon Sheriff Pearson’s health, and in August, 1g02— 
four months before the expiration of his term of 
ofiice—he died of heart failure, worn-out, as his friends 
alleged, by his tireless efforts to enforce the law. At 
the subsequent election (September, 1902,) the usual 
re-action took place. The Prohibitionist candidate, who 
pledged himself to continue the work of enforcement, 
was hopelessly defeated, the Democratic candidate, who 
alone of the three candidates refused to commit himself 
in the matter, being elected by a large majority. The 
total vote (z.e., for the county) was as follows :— 


Democrat ... 7,070 votes. 
Republican ..c7. 26,160, %, 
Prohibitionist 5,088 _—,, 


Two years previously the Prohibitionist had been 
elected by a majority of 467 votes. In the City of 
Portland (the principal city in the State, and the only 
town of any importance in the county,) the re-action 
was startling. In September, 1900, Mr. Pearson, the 
Prohibitionist candidate, secured a majority of 587 
votes; whereas last September.(1902) the Prohibitionist 
candidate was defeated by an adverse majority of no 
less than 1,213 votes! The Portland Daily Press (a 
Republican journal, which has strongly supported 
enforcement), in its editorial comment upon the 
election, said: ‘‘ The lesson to be derived from these 
figures is plain. While enforcement sentiment is 
strong outside of the cities, it is comparatively weak 
inside.” 


The result of the election was hatdly a surprise to 
those who were intimately acquainted with the city, for, 
sincere and courageous as had been Sheriff Pearson’s 


efforts, the history of previous attempts at enforcement 
in Portland did not encourage hopefulness as to the 
permanent result. As we have pointed out in the present 
volume, occasional spasmodic attempts at rigorous 
enforcement have previously been made in Portland, 


but those attempts have been short-lived, and have 


always been followed by re-action and failure. ‘The 
last of them occurred in 1891-3 under the administration 
of Sheriff Cram, but the severity of the regime was so 
resented that the Sheriff (a couzty and not a czty official), 
who had been elected in 1890 by a majority of 2,335 
votes, only secured re-election in 1892 by a majority of 
55 votes. His re-election, indeed, was only carried by 
the rural vote. Portland, which had given him a 
majority of 1,317 in 1890, recorded an adverse majority 
in 1892 of 359 votes. Shortly afterwards—we quote 
from the Mew Voice, December 7th; 1899, the official 
organ of the National Prohibition Party in America— 
‘“‘ameeting of Republican politicians was held in 
Portland behind closed doors. What was done at that 
meeting, or just what influence was brought to bear, 
has never come to light, but the result was that the 
vigorous enforcement of the law came to a sudden 
stop. The old offenders returned and resumed selling, 
and were not molested, andan era of lawlessness began 
in Portand that has steadily increased till the present.” 


The present Sheriff entered upon his duties in 
January, 1903, and, although he refused to make any 
public announcement of his policy, it gradually became 
apparent that the system of ‘“‘regulation”’ was’ to 
be quietly re-established. The hotels and bottling 
establishments were among the first to resume the 
sale of liquor, and, since then, many of the better 
class saloons have been allowed to sell under certain 
conditions, including the payment of an irregular 
licence fee in the shape of a “fine,” while others less 
respectable have been raided and closed. The Wew 
Voice, the official organ of the National Prohibition 
Party in America, in referring, in its issue of July 
30th, 1903, to the present system, said :— 


‘Sheriff Pennell has persistently refused to make 
any public statement as to his attitude regarding the 


enforcement of the Prohibitory law. But six months 
of careful observation shows that he has taken upon 
himself the duties of the people and the legislature, 
and is neglecting a considerable part of the duty of 
the Sheriff. The constitution of the State says that 
the sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
shall be prohibited ; but Mr. Pennell says by his acts 
that the sale shall be regulated. This plan carried 
out results in some of the smaller joints being 
persistently raided and closed, while a number of the 
more pretentious ones, which were so effectually closed 
by the late Sheriff Pearson, are allowed to do business 
under certain restrictions similar to those contained 
in licence laws.” ‘‘ The jointists,’ it is added, ‘‘are 
to pay well for the privilege, and the money, it is 
said, will go into the county treasury. In a private 
interview with Rev. W. S. Bovard, of this city, 
[Portland |, the Sheriff admitted this to be his policy.” 


It seems clear, therefore, that after a brief experience 
of enforcement, Portland is returning to the system 
of irregular licence described in the present volume. 


It has also to be pointed out that the States of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, which, at the time 
of the publication of the present volume, were both 
under State Prohibition, have since abandoned that 
system, and have adopted High Licence with Local 
Option instead. In the case of Vermont, where State 
Prohibition had been in force for mcre than half a 
century, the new law was enacted in February, 1903, 
while in New Hampshire, where State Prohibition had 
been in force for forty-eight years, the change took 
place a month later (March, 1903). It is a remarkable 
confirmation of the conclusion stated in the present 
volume that, in the elections under the new local 
option laws which have since taken place in both 
States, while the vuval districts have largely voted for 
prohibition, the cz/zes in each State, without exception, 
have voted for licence. 


Of the seventeen States and Territories that have 
tried the system of State Prohibition, fourteen have 
since abandoned it, and it is now the law in but two 
States and one Territory. 


i 
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there was not, at the last census, a single city con- 
taining 50,000 or more inhabitants. 

In England and Wales, on the other hand, there 
were, in 1891, no fewer than sixty-two towns and 
cities containing upwards of 50,000 inhabitants. Of 
these :— 


14 contained 50,000 and under 60,000 inhabitants. 
Ube €: 60,0001 S1orts1 AatD 0008/62 1p 
Bere TO,000 *? Apes BD,000NEY Be 
yo 80,000; 0} 5s" F,c580,900° es, 
” 90,000 7 100,000 ” 


100,000 <)'4, »$900.000 2. 
BS BE I a ee OO a) 
at oP ine en ect) Bode Soe 


» 400,000, ~— 500,000; 

7 500,000 2? 600,000 2? 

while one contained over 4,000,000 inhabitants. Or, 
to put it in another way. Taking the whole of the 
five prohibition States, not a single person lived in 
towns containing 50,000 or more inhabitants. In 
England and Wales, on the other hand, no fewer than 
11,872,684 persons, or 41 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, lived in such towns.! It is therefore impossible 
to suppose that a system which has failed in the 
towns and cities of such sparsely populated States 
could meet the conditions of the more numerous and 
densely crowded urban districts of England. 


jd 
DorRNMNOWEONN 


1 For example :— 
Persons. Inhabitants. 


of the total population 
2,618,710 or 9 % } fived a wl ete at 50,000 and under 100,00 


1,771,884 ,, 6 % ? " 100,000 y» _-: 200,000 
1,056,763 ,, 34 i * 200,000 300,000 
691,748 ,, 23% + . 300,000 400,000 
478,113 ,, 13% ed es 400,000 - 500,000 
1,023,348 ,, 34 500,000 : 600,000 


4,232,118 5.15 si a city of over 4,000,000 


CHAPTER IV 
Local Option 


STUDY of temperance legislation in the United 
States suggests a further question. The history 
of licensing experiments there shows that while the 
system of State prohibition has steadily lost its hold, 
the principle of local option has received wide recogni- 
tion and sanction. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
inquire what are the results and practical possibilities 
of the alternative system ? 


Local option, in varying forms, is already in success- 
ful operation in the rural districts of an overwhelming 
majority of the American States, including some (e.g., 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Michi- 
gan) that have tried and abandoned State prohibition, 
as well as in the rural districts of Canada, Sweden, and 
Norway. 


LocaL Option IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States furnish us with the most exten- 
sive historical data by which to judge the results and 
250 ; i 
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possibilities of the system. There the principle of 
local option, as already indicated, has won wide 
acceptance. The recognition given to the principle 
is, however, often far from complete. In some cases 
incorporated towns and cities are expressly excluded 
from its operation, while in others local veto can be 
applied only indirectly through discretionary powers 
vested in the city councils and other popularly elected 
local authorities. In other cases (e.g., Maryland, where 
a separate Act has to be passed for every locality that 
desires to adopt the system) the practical application 
of the system is seriously hindered by cumbrous 
methods of procedure. But in a large number of cases 
the method of applying the principle is both simple 
and direct. Thus, of the forty-six States in the Union, 
seventeen have complete local option in the English 
sense, 7.e., by direct popular vote applicable to all 
localities ; while in six other States the same principle 
is recognised, but in a limited form, the power of 
direct popular veto being restricted to special localities 
or to the rural districts. 


The following statement, which is based upon an 
examination of the most recent laws, shows the full 
extent to which the principle of local option has been 
accepted in America, as well as the method by which 
it is applied. The details of the statement will be 
found illustrated in the accompanying map (Plate 
XIX.) :— 


1 The phrase “Local Option” is here used in its ordinary 
English sense as implying a right of popular veto. It does not, of 
course, imply an actual exercise of the right. As a matter of 
fact, some form of licence exists in all the local option States, 
the right of veto being exercised only in certain localities. 
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Class. No. of States. 
I. Local Option by direct popular vote ap- 
plicable to all localities. . . ee Ys 
II. Local Option by direct popular syitee a 
plicable to special localities or rural dis- 
tricts only. . has Ge se 
III Indirect Local aire 10s,  ghrough dis- 
cretionary powers vested in city 
councils and other popularly elected 
local governing bodies! -. . . . . 9. 
IV. Right of veto by ‘‘remonstrance ”’ and by 
provisions requiring consent of legal 
voters, property holders, etc”. . . . 5 


In addition to the above States there are four Terri- 
tories? in three of which (Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma) the local governing authorities of certain 
districts have discretionary powers of veto. In no 
Territory, however, is there a power of direct popular 
vote. 

This wide acceptance of the principle of local option 


in America is unquestionably significant, and it be- 


comes the more noteworthy in view of the reaction 
against State prohibition which, as we have seen, has 


1 This is not essentially different from the powers already 
possessed in Scotland. In some cases (e.g., Washington and 
Utah) the discretionary power of veto is confined to certain 
specified localities. 

2 In the case of Oregon the provision applies to rural districts 
only, and in the case of the District of Columbia to individual 
licences only. 

8 A Territory is a division of the national domain of the 
United States that, by Act of Congress, has been organized 
under a separate Government in the expectation that it, or some 
part of it, will ultimately be admitted: into the Union as a 
State. The territories are very thinly peopled. 
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steadily asserted itself in recent years. That local 
option has justified itself in the particular areas to 
which it has been applied is, broadly speaking, incon- 
testable. It has stimulated temperance sentiment and 
quickened progressive effort until it has secured the 
total suppression of the liquor saloon over wide areas ; 
while its influence has been almost wholly free from 
those demoralizing effects which have followed the 
attempt to impose compulsory prohibition upon the 
cities of the Prohibition States. Up to the limit of its 
actual achievement, therefore, the experiment of local 
option in America is to be regarded as a decided 
success. 

The practical question, however, from the point of 
view of the present inquiry, is: What is the measure 
of this achievement? Has prohibition by local option 
succeeded in solving the problem of intemperance 
where State prohibition has admittedly failed to solve 
it, z.e., in the towns ? 

A careful study of the evidence leaves little doubt 
as to the answer. Local prohibition has succeeded 
precisely where State prohibition has succeeded, namely, 
in rural and thinly peopled districts and in certain small 
towns. Except for certain suburban districts, where 
there is an effective “ safety-valve” in the shape of 
neighbouring facilities for the purchase of drink, it is 
broadly true to say that local veto in America has 
only been found operative outside the larger towns and 
cities. 

It is to be regretted that in the discussion of this 
subject hitherto, no serious or systematic attempt has 
been made to ascertain the particular areas to which 
local veto has been applied in America, and much mis- 
conception has consequently arisen in this country as 
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to the character and extent of the experiment. That 
considerable portions of particular States, representing — 
in their aggregate populations a large proportion of the 
total population of such States, have been under local 
veto has been well known; but the size and character 
of the separate localities, and their value as evidence 
for similar experiments in this country have not been 
sufficiently considered. But this, obviously, is a ques- 
tion of first importance from the standpoint of the 
English student. 

The present writers have sought by careful investi- 
gation to ascertain the actual results of local option in 
the whole of the States that have adopted the system. 
The inquiry has been more than usually difficult from 
the fact that detailed information has only hitherto 
been accessible for a few of the Local Option States, 
and the data necessary for the present investigation 
have therefore had to be specially compiled. The 
information included in the following summary is 
necessarily incomplete, but it accurately represents 
the broad facts of the situation as it existed in-the 
period covered. by the inquiry (#.e., from the summer 
of 1899. to March, 1900), and it is certain that fuller 
information, if such could be procured, would in no 
way affect the conclusions that are suggested by the 
following particulars. As it stands, the statement 
gives a summary of information which has not hither- 
to been. accessible to, the student of the question, and 
which is not to be found elsewhere. 
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GROUP |. 


Local Option by direct popular vote, applicable to 
all localities (urban and rural) alike. 


We select first the seventeen States in which full 
local option, as it is understood in England, exists. 
That is, States in which all localities, whether urban 
or rural, have the right of direct popular veto. The 
method of the option is not uniform. In some cases 
the county, and not the town or city, is made the unit, 
whereas in other cases a separate precinct or a ward of 
a city may decide the issue for itself without regard 
to the “licence” or ‘‘no licence” sentiment of the 
surrounding district. In certain States again (e.g., 
Massachusetts), a recurrent vote on the question at 
stated intervals is expressly enjoined by statute, while 
in others it is left to the initiative of a specified pro- 
portion of the qualified voters. In every one of the 
seventeen. States, however, the acceptance. of the prin- 
ciple. of, popular. veto.is explicit and complete. 


1. ARKANSAS 
(Local Bae and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). pyr Square Mile. 
. ] ] e e 

Distribution of the Poin co at the ase census (1890).! 

90 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


ees ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
2 ” ” 0 5,000 ,, 10,000 ” 
1 ” ” ” 10,000 ,, 25,000 ” 
2 as ” ” 25,000 ,, 50,000 ” 


1 The statistics showing the distribution of population in 
this and other States have been specially compiled from the 
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This State is under high licence and local option. 
The law provides for elections in each county on the 
question of “licence” or “no licence.” Municipal 
corporations have also “power to license, regulate, 
tax, or suppress tippling-houses and dramshops.” 
There is a further provision that the County Court 
may, upon petition by a majority of the adult in- 
habitants residing within three miles of a church or 
school, make an order prohibiting the sale of liquor 
within three miles thereof. In addition, there are 
many special Acts prohibiting the sale of liquors in 
particular localities. 

According to the State Auditor there are at the 
present time 26 “no licence” counties and 49 “licence”’ 
counties in Arkansas. Many of the latter are, how- 
ever, largely “dry” by township law, so that there 
is probably good ground for the estimate that at 
present nearly one-half of the State is under local 
prohibition. ) 

But an analysis of the “no licence” areas shows 
that they are purely rural and thinly populated 
districts, and include no town of even moderate size. 


official census returns. The proportion said to be living in 
“towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants” has been determined by 
deducting the number returned as living in “cities, towns, 
villages, and boroughs having 1,000 inhabitants or more in 
1890” from the total population of the State. In a few cases 
the census enumerators have failed to give a separate return 
for towns, villages, or boroughs included in a minor civil 
division, and some of these may possibly have 1,000 or more 
inhabitants, but these cases are so few as not to affect the 
broad result. The word “town” as applied to places with less 
than 1,000 inhabitants is used throughout this chapter in 4 
popular and non-technical sense as denoting an aggregation of 
population. 
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Thus, in the whole of the 26 ‘no licence” counties 
there were at the last census (1890) only ten ‘‘towns’’! 


with a population of 1,000 or more inhabitants. 
Of these :— 


5 had 1,000 and under 1,500 inhabitants. 
? 1,500 ”? 2,500 
ert A886 


”? 


? 


IS] wae 


It is clear, therefore, that in Arkansas the experi- 
ment of prohibition is a purely rural experiment. 
It could hardly be otherwise in view of the fact that 
at the last census only ten per cent. of the entire 
population of the State lived in “towns” having 
1,000 or more inhabitants. 


2. CONNECTICUT 


(Local Option and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
746,258 ‘ ; 150 
Distribution of Pupilation at te iat census (1890). 
84 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


29 is ¥ ‘ 1,000 to 5 ‘000 n 

16 "9 ” 5,000 ‘9 10,000 %) 

18, i, ” ” 10,000 ,, 25,000 ) 

10 m4 re - 25,000 ,, 50,000 

18 ae ,, 2 towns of 53,000 and 81,000 pospoetevens 


The “ Maine Law” (State Prohibition) was enacted 
in Connecticut in 1854, but was gradually amended 
until, in 1872, it was finally repealed, and succeeded 


1 Ie., places officially returned as “cities, towns, villages, 
and boroughs.” So throughout. 
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by the present system of local option and licence. 
In 1882, a prohibition amendment was proposed for 
submission to the people, and a similar proposal was 
made in 1887. It was not until 1889, however, that 
the amendment was actually submitted, when it was 
rejected by a majority of 27,595, the numbers being :— 
For prohibition, 22,379; Against, 49,974. Under the 
existing law, licences are granted by the Boards of 
County Commissioners of the several counties, who 
are themselves elected by the Legislature. Local 
option by direct vote (which is taken at any annual 
town meeting upon the petition of not less than 
twenty-five legal voters) prevails throughout the 
State. Annual licence fee for sale of spirituous liquor, 
$450 in towns of over 3,000 inhabitants, and $250 in 
towns of 3,000 inhabitants or less.1_ Licence fee for 
sale of ale, cider, lager beer, and Rhine wine only, 
$200. Grocers’ licences (‘off’) not less than $250. 
The law requires the appointment of town agents 
for the sale of liquors for sacramental, medicinal, 
chemical, and mechanical uses only, in ‘no licence” 
towns; one such agent being appointed in a town 
of not more than 5,000 inhabitants, and an additional 
agent for each additional 5,000 inhabitants, ‘ and 
for any fraction exceeding one-half.” 

At the present time 90 of the 168 towns in the 
State are under ‘no licence.” These “no licence” 
towns are (to quote the Secretary of State) “ mostly 
the smaller ones,” and the Secretary of the Connecti- 


1 County Commissioners may make exceptions to above 
specified fees in case of keepers of well-established and reput- 
able hotels in places of less than 38,500 inhabitants, but no fee 
may be less than $150. The above fees do not apply to drug- 
gists. 
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cut Temperance Union states (September 20th, 1899): 
“We have no city that stands dry.” 

The size of the “no licence” towns in Connecticut 
is shown in the following statement, which gives the 
populations at the last census (1890) :— 


37 had less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
20 ,, 1,000 and under 1,500 3 
14° 4)°.1,500: 5 2,000 ‘3 
15 ,, 2,000 _ 3,000 f 

1 ,, 4,582 i 

2 7 5,500 7 

Leek, R84 . 
90 

3- FLORIDA 


(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
891,422 7 
nists ibution of Population at ries det di census (1890). 
77 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


LORO,, . i 1,000 to 5,000 . 
1 ”? ”? ” 5,000 ” 10,000 ” 
Lee ; . 10,000 ,, 25,000 


” 


The Constitution of the State provides for elections 
in each county upon the question of “no licence.” 
Elections may be held not oftener than once in every 
two years, upon the application of one- -fourth of the 
registered voters of any county. 

A majority of the votes cast in any county or in 
any election district is sufficient to secure prohibition. 
Makers of domestic wines selling in quantities of not 
less than one quart do not require to take out a 
licence. 
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A. section of an Act passed in June, 1899, forbids 
the sale of liquors (except domestic wines) within 
four miles of a school or church én the rural districts. 
This provision does not apply to towns and cities, 
nor to licences issued prior to June, 1899. 

A communication sent by the Governor of the 
State to the Chairman of the Royal Canadian Com- 
mission in 1892 stated that there were then 8 counties 
in which the sale of liquor was prohibited; 11 in 
which, although not prohibited, no licences were 
issued ; and 26 in which licences were granted. ‘The 
Governor added that “the high licence in some of 
the sparsely settled counties operates as a prohibition.” 
Later information (February, 1900) forwarded by the 
State President of the Florida Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, gives a list of prohibition towns 
the largest of which had less than 3,000 inhabitants 
at the last census. | 

It will be noticed that less than one-fourth of the 
entire population of the State are returned as living 
in “cities, towns, villages, and boroughs” of 1,000 
or more inhabitants. 


4. GEORGIA 
(Local Option, High Licence, and Dispensary 
System) 
No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
TSigoo ee 31 


Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
83 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


5 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
2 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
2 és ” “ 10,000 to 25,000 os 
4 ” ” ” 25,000 to 50,000 ” 
4. ” ” ” over 50,000 ” 
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Local prohibition has been brought about in Georgia 
in three distinct ways:—(1) By the operation of a 
general local option law (enacted in 1885), under which 
a direct vote may be taken in any cownty on the appli- 
cation of one-tenth of the qualified voters; such elec- 
tions not to be held more frequently than once in two 
years; (2) by special prohibitory or optional legislation 
affecting particular areas; and (3) by special corpora- 
tion Acts conferring powers of local self-government 
upon individual municipalities. 

The amount of local legislation on the Statute Book 
can be gathered from the fact that 160 local Acts 
dealing with the liquor traffic were passed between 
1885 and 1893. 

Out of 137 counties in the State no fewer than 100 
are said to be under prohibition. The “no licence” 
counties do not, however, include a single important 
town. 

Taking a list of 22 principal prohibition towns in 
Georgia at the present time, we find that— 


9 had less than 1,000 inhabitants in 1890. 


6 ,, 1,000 and under 2,000 : : 

5 2? 3,000 ?? 3,500 | 1? 

1 7? 5,500 7? ? 

1 7? 6,398 ?? 7? 
22) 


Prohibition does not apply to dealers or producers of 
wines manufactured from grapes or berries purchased 
by them or grown on lands owned, leased, or rented by 
them. The alternatives to local veto in Georgia are 
High Licence and the Dispensary System (see chapter 
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VIL), the latter of which originated in the town of 
Athens in August, 1891, and was afterwards adopted 
in South Carolina. 


5. KENTUCKY 
(Local Option and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,858,635 3 ; . ; : . : 46 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
78 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


6 73 3 7? 1,000 to 5,000 7 
8 ~ “! 5,000 to 10,000 s 
8 * . * 10,000 to 25,000 ¥ 
2 °; . 3 25,000 to 50,000 f 
8 ~ a a town of 161,000 i 


The law of this State provides for a direct vote to 
be taken in any county, city, town, district or precinct 
upon application, by written petition, of a number of 
legal voters equal to twenty-five per cent. of the votes 
cast at the last preceding general election. Elections 
are not to be held oftener than every three years. The 
law does not apply to manufacturers or wholesale 
dealers selling, in good faith and in the usual course of 
trade, by wholesale in quantities of not less than five 
gallons, not to be drunk on the premises. Prior to the 
establishment of the new State Constitution (provid- 
ing for local option) in 1891, the Legislature had power 
to pass special local laws, limiting and, in some cases, 
prohibiting the liquor traffic; and many such laws 
were passed affecting only certain localities. No fewer 
than sixty special liquor Acts were passed in 1890 
alone, some of them prohibiting the sale of liquor in a 
particular county or town, or within one, two, or three 
miles of a particular church or school; others provid- 
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ing for the taking of a local option vote; others 
giving licensing powers to certain municipalities; and, 
in one case at least, fixing a high licence fee. In some 
instances the sale by retail, or in quantities less than 
a fixed amount, such as ten gallons, is alone forbidden. 

The Governor of the State, writing on May 14th, 
1892, said: ‘An accurate list of the counties coming 
within the provision of such [?.e., prohibition] laws 
cannot be obtained without great trouble, but it is 
estimated that in about one-third [of] the area of the 
State no whisky is sold, except surreptitiously and in 
violation of the law.” } 

In 1897, Dr. Rucker, of Georgetown, Kentucky, 
undertook an inquiry as to the relative extent of 
“licence”? and “no licence” territory in Kentucky, 
but met, as he himself declares, ‘‘ with not very satis- 
factory results.” Forty-one counties made no report; 
twenty-two were under licence; thirty were reported 
as “under local option,” and twenty-six as “ partly 
under local option.” “Of the last, the territory 
under local option was to that under licence as three to 
two.” 

The rural character of the experiment of prohibi- 
tion in Kentucky is, however, shown by the fact that 
in the whole of the counties mentioned as under 
“local option”? there were only nine towns which in 
1890 had more than 1,000 inhabitants, of which four 
had less than 1,500 inhabitants. The largest (ex- 
cluding Paducah, which is a licence city) is Winchester 
(population, 4,519). Less than one-fourth of the entire 
population of the State are returned as living in 
“towns” having 1,000 or more inhabitants. 


1 Report of the Royal Canadian Commission (1895), p. 857. 
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6. LOUISIANA 


(Local Option and Licence) ! 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


1,118,587 F : 25 
Diste ibution of Pooutatiin at en fact census (1890). 
72 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


4 " 3 A 1,000 to 5,000 * 
2 . Ma 10,000 to 25,000 = 
22 ‘ es town (New Drldaus) 249 ,000 * 


The local authorities (2.2, the police juries in 
parishes and municipal authorities in towns and 
cities) have exclusive power to grant or withhold 
licences within their respective areas as a majority of 
the legal voters of any city, ward of a parish, or town 
may determine by ballot. The law provides that “the 
said ballot shall be taken whenever deemed necessary ”’ 
by the local licensing authorities. The discretionary 
power is thus left with the local authority and not 
with the voters, who cannot of their own initiative 
demand such a vote, but can have it only when ordered 
by the parochial or municipal authorities. The end 
can, however, usually be attained by petition of 
property-holders or legal voters addressed to such 
authorities. Prohibition in Louisiana is only in force 
in sparsely populated districts. Out of fourteen 
‘‘narishes ”’ (corresponding to what are called “ coun- 
ties”? elsewhere) in which the sale of liquor is said? to 


1The law provides that: “ For every business of bar-room, 
cabaret, coffee-house, café, beer saloon, liquor exchange, drink- 
ing saloon, grog-shop, beer-house, beer-garden, or other place 
where anything to be drunk on the premises is sold, directly or 
indirectly,” the licence fee shall be based “ on the gross annual 
receipts.” The fees range from $1,500, where the gross annual 
receipts are $50,000 or more down to a minimum of $100. 

* Secretary of State, in a letter received in September, 1899, 
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be prohibited, there are only three towns the population 
of which exceeded 1,000 at the last census. Of these, 
the largest had a population of 1,510. 

It will be noticed that, excluding the licence city of 
New Orleans, only six per cent. of the entire population 
of the State are returned as living in ‘cities, towns, 
villages, and boroughs” having 1,000 or more in- 
habitants. 


7. MASSACHUSETTS 
(Local Option and High Licence) 
See p. 3803 


8. MICHIGAN 
(Local Option and High Licence) ! 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
2,093,889 . ! : 35 
iidiation of Pavalasirn at ae last census (1890). 
59 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


if ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
6 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
8 ”? ” ” 10,000 to 25,000 ” 
3 ” ” ” 25,000 to 50,000 ” 
3 ; a town of 60,000 ‘ 
10 re " Detr oit, which had 205,000 : 


The law provides for elections upon the question of 
prohibiting the liquor traffic to be held not oftener 
than every two years in any county. Such elections 
to be ordered by the county board of supervisors upon 
the filing of a written application signed by not less 
than one-fourth of the qualified electors of the county. 


? The licence fee for retailing spirituous or fermented liquors 
is $500. 
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Village councils may pass ordinances to suppress 
saloons. 

In 1887 a prohibitory amendment to the constitu- 
tion was submitted to the people, and was defeated by 
a majority of 5,645.1 The vote showed conclusively 
that agricultural counties favoured prohibition, while 
the “ cities’? and lumbering districts were opposed to 
it. The State is said to be divided into “licence ”’ and 
“prohibition ” communities on this basis.” 

The State Superintendent of the Michigan Anti- 
Saloon League, writing under date of October 5th, 
1899, says: ‘Ours is a Local Option State. We have 
but one county (Vanburen) under local option [2.e., 
prohibition]. We have a number of towns which 
avail themselves of municipal option and refuse to 
license saloons. The towns are very few, however, 
that doso. They may be without licence this year, 
and next the saloon element is on top.” 

Vanburen, which is said to be the only county under 
“local option,” had only fowr towns with 1,000 or 
more inhabitants in 1890, of which the largest had 
1,924 inhabitants. 


9. MISSISSIPPI 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,289,600 . : , ; ' : ; 28 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
91 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants, 


5 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
1 ” ” ” 6,000 to 7,000 ” 
3 me 45 bj 10,000 to 13,000 6 


1The numbers were: For the amendment, 178,636; Against, 
194,281, 
* Report of the Royal Canadian Commission (1895), p. 403, 
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The law provides for a direct vote to be taken in 
counties upon the written application of one-third of 
the qualified electors. Such elections must not be 
held oftener than every two years. The mayor and 
aldermen of every city, town and village have also 
power to enact ordinances to prohibit and suppress 
saloons, club-rooms, etc. An applicant for a licence 
must produce a petition “signed by a majority (ex- 
clusive of those who may sign a counter-petition) of 
the qualified voters” of a district or town. No licence 
may, however, be granted in any supervisor’s district, 
city, town, or village, in which a majority of the 
qualified voters have petitioned the authorities not to 
grant such a licence. This prohibition is absolute for 
twelve months after such petition is presented. Fines 
of not less than $20, nor more than $150 are ordered to 
be imposed in cases where the interior of the saloon is 
hidden from public view by any screen or other device ; 
or where the business of a dramshop is carried on else- 
where than in the front part of the building. 

The fees for a licence ‘‘to sell by retail in any 
quantity ” are fixed at “not less than $1,200 if in a 
city, $900 if in a town, or $600 if in a village.” 

The Secretary of State, in a letter dated September, 
1899, says: ‘‘ The sale of liquor is prohibited in nearly 
every town in the State. Those selling are :—Vicks- 
burg, Warren County ; Nachez, Adams County ; 
Aberdeen, Monroe County ; Fayette, Harriston and 
Rodney, Jefferson County ; Canton, Madison County ; 
Greenville, Washington County; and one or two of 
the larger towns on the Gulf Coast, or southern part 
of the State. Mississippi is, in fact, a dry state.” 

It is noteworthy that these exceptions include all 
the towns of even moderate size in Mississippi. The 
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absence of large towns is a conspicuous feature of the 
State, there being only ten with a population exceed- 
ing 3,000 at the last census. 


to. MISSOURI 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
2,679,184 ; , i : ; ‘ d 39 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
63 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
4 10,000 to.25,000 “ 
St. Joseph, population 52,800 
A a Kansas City, population 132,700 
7 “ St. Louis, population 451,770 


a] OUD DO CO CO 


— 


Boards of Trustees of villages have power to “ li- 
cense, regulate and prohibit dramshops and tippling- 
houses.” Elsewhere the regulation and control of the 
traffic is entrusted to the local municipal authorities, 
except in the case of cities of 200,000 inhabitants, 
where the matter is in the hands of a special Excise 
Commissioner appointed by the Governor of the State. 
Licences are issued for six months only. 

A local option law, passed in 1887, provides for 
elections to be held in counties and cities of 2,500 
inhabitants on the petition of one-tenth of the quali- 
fied electors. Whatever the result, no further election 
upon the question can be held for a period of four 
years. 

The Secretary of the Missouri Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union (November 15th, 1899) says:— 
“T regret that I cannot give the information you 
desire about the number of local option [.e. prohi- 
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bition] counties in Missouri. I am sure there are not 
many ; the law has been set at nought in very many 
counties on account of some small technicality. 
Harrison eoanty has not had a saloon for more than 
thirty years.” 

There is, however, only one town (Bethany, popula- 
tion 1,105) in Fecuson County which had a population 
of 1,000 in 1890. 

Madison County is also said! to be without saloons. 
Here again, however, the populations are very small, 
the largest ‘town ” in the county having a population 
of 917 at the last census. 


11) MONTANA 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


T32,109 >< ‘ 091 
Titectintinn of Papalacios at the ie census 1s (1890). 
62 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
19 ”) >) 7 1,000 to 5,000 ? 
19 3 s " 10,000 to 14,000 i 


The law of 1895 provides that, upon the petition of 
one-third of the qualified voters of any county, an 
election shall be held therein to determine whether 
liquors shall be sold within the limits of said county. 
Such elections cannot be held oftener than once in two 
years. 

This provision, however, appears to be inoperative, 
for the Assistant Attorney-General of the State, in a 
letter to the present writers, dated February 23rd, 
1900, says: ‘In this State liquor licences are issued 


1 The American Issue, December, 1899. 
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without submitting the question to a vote of the 
people.” 

According to information roobeved from the Secre- 
tary of State (September 23rd, 1899) there are no 
“cities”? in Montana in which the sale of liquors is 
prohibited. 

The State is very thinly peopled. The census re- 
turns show that there were only five towns with a 
population of 3,000 and upwards in 1890, and only 
two with a population exceeding 4,000. 


12 NORTH CAROLINA 
(Local Option, Licence, and the Dispensary System) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,617,947 ; ; 33 
Distribution of Popdlation at this last census (1890). 
90 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


sy hoe . 1,000 to 5,000 2 
iWin a 5,000 to 10,000 
Br etes hi », 10,000 to 20,000 i 


The local option law of this State provides for a 
direct popular vote to be taken on the first Monday in 
May in any year upon petition of one-fourth of the 
qualified voters of any county, town or township in 
their respective counties. There is also prohibition 
by special local Acts. ‘The alternatives to prohibition 
are ordinary licence or the dispensary system (see 
chapter VIL. p. 427). Wines made from fruit raised 
in the State may be sold in sealed bottles for “ off” 
consumption in any quantity. According to the 
latest official returns there are thirty-six “no licence” 
counties in the State, but they are all sparsely popu- 
lated districts, as will be seen from the fact that they 
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contain only ten towns! which in 1890 had 1,000 or 
more inhabitants. 

Of these, five had 1,000 and under 1,500 inhabit- 
ants; one, 1,700 inhabitants ; one, 1,900; two, 2,000 ; 
and one, 4,000 inhabitants. Nine-tenths of the total 
population of the State lived in towns of less than 
1,000 inhabitants in 1890. 


13. RHODE ISLAND 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1895).? : per Square Mile. 
884,758 ; : ; : ‘ : : : 308 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1895).? 
1 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


11 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 7 
12 ” 7 9) 5,000 to 10,000 ”? 
29 yy ” 10,000 to 25,000 r 
ite ts _ Pawtucket, population 382,577 
Bout ‘. Providence, ¥ 145,472 


Few States in the Union have had a more varied 
experience of stringent licensing regulations than 
Rhode Island. In 1852, a law enjoining State pyro- 
hibition was passed, which continued on the Statutes 
until 1863, when it was repealed in favour of a general 
licence law. Eleven years later (¢.e., in 1874) a second 
prohibitory law was passed, but this was repealed in 
the following year, and a system of high licence with 
local option substituted. In 1886, a prohibitory 
amendment to the constitution was adopted by a 
majority of 5,883, but repealed three years later by a 
majority of 18,359 votes in a total poll of 38,271. 


1 “Cities, towns, villages, and boroughs.” 
? State census. 
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Since 1889 the State has been under a system of local 
option and high licence. 

The repeal of the Constitutional Amendment in 1889 
was due to the defective enforcement which the pro- 
hibitory law had received. The non-enforcement of 
the law was thus referred to by Governor Davis in his 
message to the Assembly in 1888: “The chief of the 
State police has been diligent in his office, and the law 
he was especially appointed to administer has been 
enforced as far as punitive influence within his control 
can effect it. That the law is not more efficient—and 
it is sadly inefficient—is for want of a sufficient public 
sentiment to enforce it. It is a thankless task to at- 
tempt to enforce a law which has not the hearty moral 
support of the community to sustain it. Laws may 
represent public opinion, but their enforcement is 
dependent almost wholly upon the public will, as 
contra-distinguished from public opinion; and without 
a will the way will not be found.” His successor, 
Governor Tait, in reporting to the Legislature in the 
following year, when the law had been in force two 
and a half years, said: “The operation of the law 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors is, as yet, very far from satisfactory.” ? 

The present law has, however, been much more 
successful, and since its passage has, according to a 
State Governor, ‘been subject to remarkably little 
criticism.”’ Provision is made for a popular vote to be 
taken at any election of general officers on a requisi- 


1A British Consular Report, in discussing the law in 1888, 
said: “The enforcement of this system is most arduous, and 
there is no doubt but that violation and defiance of this prohibi- 
tion law is carried on to a great extent with impunity.”— 
Foreign Office Report (Miscellaneous Series), No. 78, 1888. 
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tion of fifteen per cent. (in cities, ten per cent.) of the 
number of voters taking part in the last two general 
elections. The licensing authorities are the local 
councils in towns, and Boards of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Mayor in the cities. Notice of applica- 
tion for a licence must be given, and remonstrants must 
be allowed the opportunity of being heard. A licence 
must not be granted where the owners or occupants of 
the greater part of the land within two hundred feet 
of the place for which a licence is sought, file an 
objection. 

No liquor may be sold to a woman for consumption 
on the premises, nor may liquor be sold to a minor. 
For selling to a woman for consumption on the 
premises, or to a minor, or allowing a woman or a 
minor to loiter on premises where liquor is sold, the 
husband of the woman, or the parent or guardian of 
the minor, may recover $100 in an action of debt for 
each offence. 

According to the official State Manual for 1898-9, 
there are sixteen ‘no licence” towns and cities (out of 
a total of thirty-eight) in Rhode Island. 

Of these :-— 


-4 had less than 1,000 inhabitants in 1895.1 
,, 1,000 and under 2,000 7, 
7 2,000 7 3,000 7 


(S| 
ons tt a econ) 
“I 
“O 
ro) 
o> 


1The year of the last State census. 


18 
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14. SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


BPSB08, arid A. eathis di Be Toy hin ae a te 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
86 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
10 ” P] ” 1,000 to 4,000 ? 
Bet :, a town of 10,177 a 

South Dakota is another of the States that have 
tried State prohibition and repealed it in favour of 
local option and high licence. The present system was 
established in 1896. In 1898 a Constitutional Amend- 
ment establishing the Dispensary System was adopted, 
but no law giving effect to the vote has so far (March, 
1900) been passed.? 

The present law provides that the question of 
granting liquor licences may be decided by popular 
vote at the annual municipal election held in any 
township, town, or city upon petition of twenty-five 
legal voters. There are also provisions requiring a 
‘free and unobstructed view ” of the interior of the 
saloon from the main street; the abolition of all 
screens, partitions, etc., and the prohibition of sales to 
minors. 

The State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
writes (October 6th, 1899): “ Among our ‘no -licence’ 
towns are Vermillion, population 2,500 ; Canton, 2,000 ; 
Dell Rapids, 500; Madison, 3,000; Brookings, 2,000; 
White, 800; Artesion, 600; and perhaps 100 other 
towns and villages. There are no saloons in country 
places, so we have probably 800 to 1,000 precincts in 
which saloons are not located.” 


1See p. 431. 
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The rural character of the State is, however, seen in 
the fact that at the last census there was only one 
town with a population exceeding 3,700. 


15. TEXAS 
(Local Option and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
8 


2,235,523 
Distribution of Papaleuan. at fe last census (1890). 
79 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


8 ”? ? ”? 1,000 to 5,000 ”? 
eine : v 5,000 to 10,000 2 
eae : : 10,000 to 25,000 ! 
Byles z a 25,000 to 40,000 i 


Under the law of this State provision is made for 
elections to be held on the question of “licence” or 
“no licence” in any city, county, town or district. 
The elections to be held whenever deemed expedient 
by the County Commissioners or whenever demanded 
by two hundred voters in a county, or fifty voters in 
any precinct, town or city. Two years must elapse 
between any two elections in the same county, but 
failure to carry prohibition in a county election does 
not interfere with an election immediately thereafter 
in a subdivision of the county. 

One-half of the populated area of Texas is said to be 
under prohibition. More than one-fifth (¢.e., fifty-five 
out of two hundred and fifty) of the organized counties 
of the State are wholly so by local option. 

The prohibition areas are, however, exceedingly 
thinly populated. A list containing “some [i.e., 
eleven] of the prohibition towns,” furnished by the 
State President of the Texas W.C. T. U. (January 20th, 
1900) shows six that had a population of 1,000 at the 
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last census, of which the largest (Oak Cliff) had a popu- 
lation of 2,470. Further, of five prohibition counties 
mentioned, only one had a “town” of 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, and this county had but one such town. 


16. VIRGINIA 
(Local Option and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,655,980 41 


Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
81 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


5 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
1 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
6 ” ” ” 10,000 to 25,000 ” 
2 2 % Norfolk, population 84,871. 
5 * ‘5 Richmond P 81,388. 


The law in Virginia provides for a direct popular 
vote in counties, magisterial districts and cities, not 
oftener than once in two years, upon the application 
of one-fourth of the persons voting at the last preceding 
November election. In addition to this local option 
law, numerous special local Acts have been passed 
prohibiting the sale of liquor in various localities. 
The licence fee for an “ordinary ”’ (#.e., a place where 
liquor can be sold by retail for “on” or “off” con- 
sumption) is $100 in the country or in towns of less 
than 2,000 inhabitants; and $200 elsewhere. In addi- 
tion to this licence fee a further charge, based on the 
annual rent, or rental value of the house and furniture 
used for the purpose of an “ordinary,” is imposed. 
Hight per cent. is charged on the first $1,000 of such 
annual rent or value; five per cent. on the rent or 
value in excess of $1,000 and under $2,000, and three 
per cent. on the rent or value above $2,000. Many 
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counties and towns have the right to levy local taxes 
in addition to the foregoing. 

Prohibition exists in a large number of the rural 
districts. Out of 429 magisterial districts in the State, 
211 have no saloons. In 111 of these “no licence”’ 
districts the saloon has been voted out under the local 
option law. The ‘no licence” towns are, however, 
exceedingly small, the two largest being Leesburg, 
population (1890) 1,650; and Front Royal, population 
(1890) 868. 

17, WISCONSIN 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


1,686,880 j P : ; ‘ ; 31 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
60 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


11 1) ? 7 1,000 to 5,000 7 
6 ”? ” ”? 5,000 7 10,000 LP] 
7] Led i] 7 10,000 ? 25,000 ” 
2 P; » Lacrosse, population 25,090. 

12 ‘ » Milwaukee, __,, 204,468. 


The law in this State provides for a direct popular 
vote in any town, village or city. Provision is also 
made for holding special elections in towns, villages 
and cities not oftener than once in three years, to de- 
termine the amounts that shall be paid for licences 
(z.e.. over and above the minimum fixed by statute). 
In towns where the licence fee is heretofore fixed at 
$100, the electors may increase the same to $250, or 
$400, as they may determine; and in places where it 
is otherwise fixed at $200, they may increase it to 
either $350 or $500. There is no official list of “no 
licence” towns in Wisconsin, but according to infor- 
mation received by the present writers there is, with 
one exception, no town witha population exceeding 
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2,000 under prohibition. The single exception is a 
town of 3,000 inhabitants, which adopted ‘no licence ” 
in 1899. 


CoNCLUSION. 


It willthus be seen that so far as the principal group 
of local option States is concerned (7.e., those in which 
the principle of local option may be applied to all 
localities, urban as well as rural), the experiment 
of prohibition is essentially a rural experiment. The 
success of the experiment within the limits in which it 
has been applied is, however, beyond question, and the 
results are of a character to justify confidence in a 
similar experiment applied to like districts in this 
country. Atthe same time, the experience of the fore- 
going States would seem to indicate that the true sphere 
of prohibition lies in rural and sparsely populated dis- 
tricts rather than in important urban centres. 


GROUP Il 
Local ,Option by Direct Popular Vote applicable to 
Special Localities or Rural Districts only 


We turn next to the second group of States, namely, 
the six in which a direct popular vote is admitted but 
restricted to certain localities or to rural districts. 


1. ALABAMA 


(Local Option, Licence, and Dispensary System) 
No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,513,017 : : / 29 
Disimitiatios of ese as at fhe last census (1890). 
88 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
5 4 fs 1,000 to 5,000 = 
2 fy ” 5,000 ” 10,000 ” 
5 rd fetts Seti of 20 ‘000 », 91,000 ‘ 
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‘There is no general local option law in this State, 
but a number of special local Acts have been passed, 
each of which prohibits the sale of liquor in a large 
number of localities. Numerous other Acts either pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor in single localities or provide 
for elections on the question of prohibition in such 
localities. 

Up to 1890, prohibition laws had been enacted in 
two whole counties, and in parts of thirty-six. In ten 
of the latter, prohibition extended to all portions of the 
county except incorporated towns and “ cities.” 

At the present time prohibition prevails over a large 
portion of the State, butis confined to the rural districts.* 
The larger towns all have licence. The State is, how- 
ever, almost exclusively rural. 


2. ILLINOIS 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile 
3,826,351 : : é ; ; , ; ; 68 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
49 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


11 P] ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 7 
BT yy i 2 5,000 to 10,000 4 
a) bos 3 . 10,000 to 25,000 3 
ae ts “ 25,000 to 50,000 

ae » Chicago, population 1,099,850. 


* One-third (7.¢., twenty-two out of sixty-six) of the counties 
are said to be under “no licence,” and seventeen have the dis- 
pensary system. Mr. J. O. Patton, Grand Secretary of the 
Alabama Order of Good Templars, writing in March, 1900, says 
“We will have an election this year, and efforts will be made 
to extend the Dispensary Law over other counties not now em- 
braced by this law.” 
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The power of direct popular vote in this State 1s 
confined to the rural districts. The law gives local 
authorities of incorporated cities and villages power to 
‘license, regulate and prohibit the liquor traffic.” 
The law also enables each county board, as regards so 
much of the county as is not included in an incor- 
porated place, to grant licences on a petition from a 
majority of the voters of the district. Thelaw is thus 
one of local option exercised in the towns by the muni- 
cipalities and in the rural districts by popular vote. 
In the latter case, the option is one to be exercised 
affirmatively, licences not being issuable until the deci- 
sion of the majority has been given in favour of their 
issue. The ordinary licence fee is from $50 to $300, 
and in Chicago, $500. In some of the country towns, 
however, the fee is more than $500. 

There are more than one hundred and forty “no 
licence ” towns in the State, but they are exceedingly 
small. Of one hundred and _ thirty-six, concern- 
ing which particulars are in the possession of the 
present writers, only twenty-four have a population 
of one thousand or more at the present time. The 
two largest have 3,000 and 5,000 inhabitants respec- 
tively. This list does not include Pullman and Evan- 
ston, which are suburbs of Chicago, and the former 
of which is referred to elsewhere. In these cases the 
“safety valve” in immediately adjoining licence dis- 
tricts removes them from the category of ordinary 
“no licence” towns. 


' See footnote, p. 822. 
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3. MARYLAND 


(Local Option and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,042,390. : : ; 106 
Distribution of Population a the last census (1890). 
49 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


6 rh) ) 7 1,000 to 5,000 7 
1 ”? ” 4) 5,000 ) 10,000 ” 
2 ”? 7 ” 10,000 ) 25,000 

Al ve £ Baltimore, population 434 439, 


The licence laws of this State are very imperfect. 
The different counties in the State have their own 
Separate enactments. Local option laws exist in ten 
(out of twenty-three) counties. Some of the local Acts 
are simply Acts for taxing and regulating the traffic ; 
others, again, enjoin complete prohibition ; while 
others provide that the issue shall be submitted 
to a popular vote. The Secretary of State, in a letter 
dated February 14th, 1900, says: “A direct vote is 
sometimes taken in the larger cities, but [is] very 
seldom successful against the selling of liquor.” It 
will be noted that forty-one per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of the State live in a single licence city; while 
forty-nine per cent. live in “towns” of less than one 
thousand inhabitants. The prohibition towns in the 
ten local option counties are all extremely small, 
there being only fourteen which had one thousand or 
more inhabitants in 1890, and only four which had a 
population of two thousand or more. The largest (Dor- 
chester) had a population of 4,192. 
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4. MINNESOTA 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,301,826. : : 16 
Distribution of Parlatian at the (eet census (1890). 
61 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


8 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
3 + 5) fy? 9 5,000 to 10,000 9 
2 - z 10,000 to 25,000 “ 
3 5 ? Duluth, preddiecn 33,115. 
10 “ é St. Paul i 133, 156. 
13 vi " Minneapolis ,, 164,738, 


This State is under high licence and local option. 
The right of popular vote is, however, restricted to the 
rural districts, where it may be granted on the petition 
of ten or more legal voters. The city councils of cities 
of not less than 1,000 inhabitants have power to license 
and regulate the traffic within their own areas, Else- 
where licences are granted by the County Commis- 
sioners. 

Of forty-six towns which were known to be under 
‘no licence’? in October, 1899, only ezght have a popu- 
lation of 1,000 and upwards, and not one exceeds 2,000.! 
For further information concerning Minnesota, see 
chapter V., pp. 392-397. 


1 The list was furnished by the State Superintendent of the 
Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, and although incomplete, includes 
all the “no licence ” towns known to the officials. 
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5. NEW YORK 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Sguare Mile. 
5,997,853. ; ; ; 126 
Dieeintaon of ‘pouaivide ae he census (1890). 
33 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
1,000 to 5,000 af 
4 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
6 3 - as 10,000 to 25,000 i 
3 es * 25,000 to 50,000 ‘3 
4 
5 


~ 
~“ 
~ 
~ 
~ 
~e 


“ ‘3 3 uities of 50,000 to 100,000 a 


4 “s “A 4 cities over 100,000 ‘5 


Full powers of popular veto are granted in this 
State in all localities outside of cities. The provisions 
of the law are fully described elsewhere,! and it will 
suffice at this point to summarise the results of the 
local option clause. 


The official returns show that in 1899 there were no 
less than two hundred and sixty-three ‘no licence” 
towns in the State. Of these :— 


54 had less than 1,000 inhabitants in 1890. 
133 ,, 1,000 and under 2,000 _ 7", . 
61 ,, 2,000 ” 3,000 __,, ” 
JI ,, 3,000 ” 4,000 ,, ” 
5 ,, 4,000 ” 5,000 _,, ” 
1aCGeRSeA) had 8,000 - 


263 


It will thus be seen that in the State of New York 
also, prohibition is practically confined to small and 
sparsely populated districts. 


’ See chapter V., pp. 881-385. 
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6. OHIO 
(Local Option and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
3,672,316 . j d ; : , 90 
Distribution of Population at the last census. 
54 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


10 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
6 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
5 ” ” ” 10,000 to 25,000 ” 
3 ” ” ” 25,000 to 50,000 ” 

22 & ss be over 50,000 rr 


The liquor laws of this State afford a curious illus- 
tration of an anomaly created by extreme legislation. 
The State Constitution (adopted in 1851) provides that 
‘“‘no licence in the traffic of intoxicating liquors shall 
hereafter be granted in this State; but the General 
Assembly may, by law, provide against the evils 
resulting therefrom.” In 1882, and again in 1883, 
attempts were made to evade the Constitution by Acts” 
designed to regulate the traffic, In each case, how- 
ever, the proposed law was declared unconstitutional. 
In 1886 the so-called “Dow” law was passed. This 
also was a law to tax the traffic, but was so drawn as 
to avoid the grounds upon which the previous Acts 
were held to be invalid. This law (which is the one 
in force at the present time) fixes the licence tax at 
$250. The law is so framed that the payment required 
is not in the form of a licence fee, nor is the payment 
made a condition precedent to the opening of saloons ; 
but it is a tax imposed on those who are actually 
engaged in the liquor traffic, on the principle that, as 
the trade causes results which entail expense on the 
State, those engaged in the trade should be taxed to 
meet that expense. 
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Power to prohibit the liquor traffic is given to 
municipal corporations, and local option is also given 
to rural districts (t.e., townships outside of municipal 
corporations) under which a direct vote may be taken 
on the petition of one-fourth of the electors. 

There are said to be 260 “no licence’ places in 
Ohio, ranging in population from 500 upwards. Ac- 
cording to the Assistant State Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League (October 18th, 1899) “there are 
perhaps one half dozen towns of 3,000 each, and the 
rest of the ‘no licence’ territory is made up of towns 
of perhaps 1,000 on the average. The total popula- 
tion of our ‘no licence’ towns is somewhere about 
300,000.” The prohibitory provisions of the law do 
not apply to the manufacture and sale of cider, nor to 
the sale of wine manufactured from the pure juice of 
the grape cultivated in the State. 


GROUP Ill. 


Indirect Popular Control, i.e., where control of the 
traffic is in the hands of municipal councils, etc. 


In the third group (comprising nine States) the 
sanction given to the principle of local option is 
merely indirect, consisting only in discretionary 
powers vested in municipal councils and other popu- 
larly elected local governing bodies. In no case is 
there any recognition of the right of direct popular 
yote. The powers granted are indeed not essentially 
different from those which already exist in Scotland. 
Experience, however, shows that in America they are 
often used to register the will of a particular locality 
in which the question of “licence” or “no licence” 
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has been made an issue in the election of municipal 
officers. 


1. CALIFORNIA 


(Discretionary Powers and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
8 


1,208,180 . : 
Distribution of Monat at toe ey census. 
46 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


11 ”? ”? 7 1,000 to 5,000 2 
2 ”? ”? 7 5,000 to 10,000 7 
Biden. * - 10,000 to 25,000 <i 

1 ae »  3&towns of 25 000 to 50,000 

+13 ears » wan Finiioisco, eaeIsOn 298 997. 


In this State the common councils of cities and 
boards of trustees elsewhere have power to license or 
prohibit the traffic. In the smaller towns the licensing 
arrangements are often made an issue at municipal 
elections. High Licence prevails in all the principal 
centres, but prohibition exists in two counties and 
several small towns and districts. 

In December, 1899, the official organ of the Anti- 
Saloon League of California published a list of “ fifty- 
six places in the State, small and large,” that prohibit 
the saloon. The list, which includes seven Insane 
Asylums and two Old Soldiers’ Homes, is given as 
follows:—‘‘ Two counties, nine State institutions, 
eleven places by a clause in their deeds, twenty-two 
by ordinance, nine by sanitary district, and three by 
an annual campaign.” 

Of thirteen ‘towns and cities” in the State which 
are returned as under prohibition in 1899, seven had 
less than 1,000 inhabitants in 1890; two, 1,000 and 
under 2,000 inhabitants; and four, from 3,000 to 5,000 
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inhabitants, The four largest are Pomona, Riverside, 
Pasadena and Berkeley, all of which have recently 
adopted prohibition.1 

The Town Clerk of Berkeley, the largest prohibition 
town (population, 1890, 5,101), in a letter to the pre- 
sent writers, dated February 23rd, 1900, says: “ Since 
last October (1899) prohibition prevails by ordinance 
of the Board of Trustees within the limits of the 
town. The law has not stopped absolutely the sale 
of liquor, for it goes on illicitly, but under cover of 
secrecy, and there are no open saloons.” 

The City Clerk of Pasadena, the second largest 
prohibition city (population, 1890, 4,882), in a letter 
(February 24th, 1900) enclosing the ordinance now in 
force in the town, says: ‘The effect of these regula- 
tions is the entire abolition of the open saloon and the 
practical control of the sale of liquor as a beverage.” 
The ordinance, however, allows the sale of “ vinous or 
malt liquors at any hotel, restaurant, or boarding- 
house, when sold with, and as a part of, a regular 
meal, costing not less than twenty cents [10d.] exclu- 
sive of the vinous or malt liquors, and sold and con- 
sumed between the hours of 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., 
or between the hours of 5.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 

The President of the Board of Trustees of Riverside 
(population, 1890, 4,683), in a letter dated February 
21st, 1900, says: ‘‘ The City of Riverside is a prohibi- 
tion town; that is, the City Trustees, in whom the 
power lies, refused to grant a saloon licence. So far 


1 In the case of the first three, earlier experiments made a 
few years ago led to a return to a modified system of licence. 
See Report of the Royal Canadian Commission (1895), pp. 
890-394. Also British Foreign Office Report (Miscellaneous 
Series), No. 324 (1894), 
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as saloons and other places of like nature it prohibits, 
but we cannot stop the illegal selling by the drug 
stores and restaurants, for the reason that California 
laws do not permit of evidence in court, except that 
which is very hard to get.” Wine and beer may be 
sold with meals in hotels containing forty rooms. 

California is a large wine-producing State. Accord- 
ing to the official census reports (1890) there is an 
established home demand for California wine to the 
amount of 1,000,000 gallons a month. 


2. COLORADO 
(Discretionary Powers and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
412.198 . ‘ 4 
Tiswivakion of Popelation at the ee census (1890). 
48 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


11 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 

ht "9 19 5,000 to 10,000 1 
11 ” ” ” 10,000 to 25,000 ” 
26g iit », Denver, population 106,718. 


In this State city councils and town boards of trus- 
tees have discretionary power to license, regulate, or 
prohibit the liquor traffic. 

The fee for a retail licence must be not its than 
$600 in cities; $500 in incorporated towns, and $300 
elsewhere. In 1892 an ordinance was passed under 
which applicants for a new licence are called upon to 
accompany their applications by a petition from a 
majority of the owners of frontage property in the 
same block. No licence can be granted for premises 
within five hundred feet of a public school. The same 
ordinance provides that liquor shall not be supplied to 
females, nor may females be permitted to be in saloons 
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or dram shops for the purpose of drinking, or be em- 
ployed in the liquor business. 


Few of the towns appear to have adopted prohibi- 
tion. The following is a complete list of the “no 
licence”’ towns in Colorado, as supplied by the State 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League in April, 
1900. The population is in each case that of the 
last census (1890) :— 


Town. Population. 
Colorado Springs ; IETS 
Canon City. ; . 2,825 
Greeley . Ht eno 
Fort Collins : anally Hv hid | 
Longmont . : . 1,548 
Monte Vista 780 
Loveland . 698 
Sterling . 540 
Evans. : ; 306 
Berthoud . 228 
Windsor. : 173 
Ordway ; 148 
Fort Lupton ; 113 


In two of the above cities (¢.e., Colorado Springs, 
the largest “no licence” city, and Greeley) saloons are 
prohibited by deeds from the original proprietors.} 
The former (Colorado Springs) is a well-known health 
resort, which has been carefully kept as a residential 
and educational centre. The mayor of the city states 
(April, 1900) that “the drug-stores of the city are 


* All deeds to property contain a reversionary clause, provid- 
ing that in case liquor is manufactured or sold on the premises 
the property shall revert to the former owner, 


19 
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licensed to sell by the quart, and on physicians’ pre- 
scriptions only.” Hotels and restaurants also are 
allowed to serve wines and other liquors at meals. 
Colorado City, a small manufacturing centre, lies two 
miles to the north-west, and there saloons are licensed. 
Greeley is purely an agricultural town. 


3. DELAWARE 
(Discretionary Powers and High Licence). 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


168,493 , : : ? vel 
Distribution of Pondlation at ny eat census (1890). 


51 per cent. lived in towns of Jess than 1,000 inhabitants. 
LB eee 1,000 to 4 ,000 3 
Bey Wiltuineton; poptilation 61,431 ‘4 


Licences are eranted by the Court of General Ses- 
sions. Applicants for a licence must be recommended 
by twelve respectable citizens (in Wilmington twenty- 
four), one-half of whom must be freeholders. A 
general prohibitory law, similar to that in Maine, was 
passed in 1855, but repealed two years later. 


Outside of the City of Wilmington the State is 
almost exclusively rural. There were but five towns 
with 2,000 or more inhabitants in 1890, and only two 
with a population exceeding 3,100. 


The Secretary of State, in a letter dated September 
28th, 1899, says :—‘‘ There are no towns and cities in 
this State in which the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
prohibited,”’ 
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4. NEBRASKA 
(Discretionary Powers and High Licence). 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
1,058,910 } ; : ; 14 
Distribution of Rogalation. at iG last census (1890). 


67 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


q ”? ? ) 1,000 to 5,000 9 

4 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 

4 5s a # 10,000 to 25,000 - 

5 p » town of 55,000 94 
13 “ » Omaha, population 140,452. 


Nebraska is another of the States that have tried 
and abandoned State prohibition. A general prohi- 
bition law was passed in 1855,but repealed three years 
later. The present law, known .as the “ Slocumb ” 
law, was passed in 1881, and practically inaugurated 
the system known as High Licence. It fixes the 
licence fee at not less than $500 for saloons in small 
towns, and not less than $1,000 where the population 
exceeds 10,000, together with a bond for $5,000. 

The law further provides “That in granting any 
licence the petition therefor shall be sufficient if 
signed by thirty of the resident freeholders, or if there 
are less than sixty, a majority of the freeholders of 
the ward or ee Ace where the sale of such liquors is 
to take place.” 

The hcensing authority varies according to the size 
of the city. In cities of the metropolitan class («e., 
80,000 inhabitants or more) licences are issued by 
Excise Boards, appointed by the Governor ;' in cities 


+ The Secretary of State, writing in February, 1900, stated 
that this rule was then being contested in the Courts, The 
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of the first class (i.e., more than 25,000, and less than 
80,000 inhabitants) by popularly elected Excise Com- 
missioners; and by the corporate authorities in all 
other towns. The Secretary of State, in a letter dated 
February 17th, 1900, referring to the Excise Boards 
for cities of the first class, stated that the work of 
these Boards “in regard to restrictions, or being what 
is called liberal, or, to use a slang phrase of the State, 
‘wide open,’ depends upon the class of Board elected. 
This is frequently fought out at the election.” Refer- 
ring, in the same letter, to the condition of things in 
the smaller towns (7.e., towns of less than 26,000 in- 
habitants), he says: “ The liquor option features of 
the Slocumb law are frequently contested in the 
spring elections, and there will be two classes of 
mayors and two classes of council-men put up, and the 
city election will frequently depend on what is called 
the ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ candidates. Should the prohibi- 
tion members gain their point there will be no licence 
granted whatever in that city, and this is true in a 
majority of the small towns of Nebraska, and is also 
true of several of the towns of 2,500 or 3,000 inhabi- 
tants. There never is a direct vote whether liquor 
licences shall be or shall not be issued; it depends 
upon the character of the council-men elected.” 

It will be noticed that, at the last census, only one- 
third of the population of the State lived in “ cities, 
towns, villages, or boroughs” having 1,000 or more 
inhabitants. 
law requires that in such cities control shall be vested exclu- 


sively in the Board of Fire and Police Commissioners, who 
shall receive $400 annually as compensation for such services. 
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5. NEW JERSEY 


(Discretionary Powers and High Licence) 


‘ No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


1,444,933 ; : : 2 : . : 194 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
35 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants 
8 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
D ty ” " 5,000 to 10,000 ‘ 
9 ” ” ” 10,000 to 25,000 ” 
6 ” ” ” 25,000 to 50,000 ’ 
SB as » 3 towns of 50,000 to 80,000 ; 

tee » Jersey City, population 163,003. 
 —_a » Newark - 181,830. 


Complete discretionary power in regard to licences is 
vested in city councils and other local authorities. An 
Act of 1892 provides that the governing bodies of all 
towns and cities, except cities of the first class, may 
establish Boards of Excise Commissioners, who shall 
have “sole power” to grant licences within such 
areas. Licence fees are appropriated to the use of the 
localities. 

A local option law, giving the electors of counties 
the right of direct vote, was passed in 1888, but re- 
pealed a year later. 

There are said to be “‘a few towns of less than 1,000 
inhabitants, and a few villages” under prohibition. 
There are also a few “no licence” towns with more 
than 1,000 inhabitants, viz., Vineland (population, 
4,126); Asbury Park (population, 3,761); and Ocean 
Grove (population, 2,754).1 

* Two other towns (Millville and Bridgeton) are also said to 
have been under “no licence” in 1899, but later information 
(March 22nd, 1900) states that the election “ fight in the former 


(Millville) is close, and is becoming doubtful. Bridgeton is 
probably going licence this year.” 
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6. UTAH 
(Discretionary Powers in Cities Only, and High 
Licence) 
No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
207,905 ‘ ; ; . 3 


Distribution of Danitiesion at tes Sod census (1890). 
53 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


16 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
2 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
fiat " ‘ 10,000 to 25,000 

Py See rt Salt Lake City, baintauinn 44, 843, 


Under the law of this State, County Commissioners 
in the counties (¢.e., districts outside the limits of in- 
corporated cities), and municipal councils in the cities, 
have power to license, regulate, and tax the liquor 
traffic. The power of prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of liquor is confined to the latter. 

There appears to be very little actual prohibition 
in the State. The President of the Utah Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in a letter dated Janu- 
ary 21st, 1900, says:—“ TI regret to report [that] there 
is only one town in Utah that I know of where the 
saloon does not exist, and that is Springville (popu- 
lation 3,168).” 


7. WASHINGTON 
(Discretionary Powers and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
849,390 ; ‘ , ‘ 5 
Distribution of erate at ie last census (1890). 
56 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


15, 9 ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
Gl 64; a Spokane, population 19,922. 
11 a ¥ Tacoma a 36,006. 


LS Sharad i, Seattle , 42,837. 
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The Board of County Commissioners has exclusive 
power to license or prohibit the sale of liquor in the 
rural districts (é.e., outside the limits of incorporated 
cities, towns, or villages), while in incorporated places 
the power is vested in the mayor and council. The 
licence fee for all localities alike must be not less than 
$300 nor more than $1,000. A general Local Option 
law, applicable to election precincts upon petition of 
15 voters, was enacted in 1885, but subsequently 
annulled as unconstitutional. 

There appears to be little actual prohibition in the 
State. A gentleman who has visited every town of 
any importance stated (March, 1900) that he “ knew 
of but one town of any size in the State which did 
not have a saloon,” and that was Garfield, in eastern 
Washington. This town had but 317 inhabitants in 
1890. The only other ‘no licence” area, of which 
particulars are procurable, is the village of Sumner, 
which is said to have “two or three hundred” in- 
habitants. 

The sparseness of the population of the State will be 
seen from the figures given above. 


8. WEST VIRGINIA 


(Discretionary Powers and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


762,794 =, : a : ; ; 4 xe BE 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
87 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


4 ”? ” ”? 1,000 to 5,000 ”? 
3 ”? ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
1 ‘; “ Huntingdon, population 10,108. 
fond 40% 3 Wheeling, ‘3 34,522, 


The licensing of the sale of liquors in this State is 
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in the hands of the County Courts of the several 
counties, except in a few cases, where it is entrusted 
by special charter to the council of the city. The 
County Commissioners, who are popularly elected, 
serve for a term of four years. They are prohibited by 
law from granting a licence within any incorporated 
village, town, or city without the consent of the 
council thereof. The fee for a retail licence is $350. 

There are no “cities” in which the sale of liquor is 
prohibited, but “a few towns [of] under 3,000” in- 
habitants are said to have “no licence.” It will be 
seen that only one-tenth of the total population of the 
State lived in “cities, towns, villages, and boroughs” 
having 1,000 or more inhabitants in 1890. 


9. WYOMING 


(Discretionary Powers and Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
60,705 . : : : ‘ : : 0°62 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 


51 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


19 ‘3 m ‘3 1,000 to 5,000 x 
11 4 s Laramie, population 6,388. 
19 7 rd Cheyenne, population 11,690. 


The local municipal councils in Wyoming have the 
power by ordinance to license, restrain, or prohibit the 
liquor traffic. Five cities and one town have this 
right by special charter. The Secretary of State, in a 
letter dated September 23rd, 1899, says: “I do not 
know of any cities or towns in this State in which the 
sale of intoxicating liquor is prohibited.” The popula- 
tion of the State, it will be seen, is exceedingly small, 
and there were only two towns of even moderate size 
(i.e., above 3,500) in 1890, 
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GROUP IV. 
Power of Remonstrance, Petition, etc. 


The only other method by which the principle of 
local option is, directly or indirectly, sanctioned in 
America, is that which, in five States, gives the right 
of ‘‘remonstrance ” to a specified number of the voters 
or property holders of a “ block,” ward, town, or other 
district; or which provides that applicants for a 
licence shall secure the written consent of a specified 
number of qualified electors, residents, etc. This 
option, it is needless to say, is rarely exercised (except 
in respect of individual licences) in important towns, 
but it has the effect of securing the complete prohibi- 
tion of saloons in certain small places and in some 
rural districts. 


1. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(High Licence and Petition of ‘Consent’’) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
30S pS ar : : , : ; ‘ . 8,840 


The District of Columbia, although here classed as a 
State, consists of one city (Washington) which 1s ad- 
ministered by three Commissioners appointed by the 
President of the United States. The former county 
and municipal organisations were abandoned in 1874, 
and the District has since been governed as a unit. 

The present licence law constitutes the three Com- 
missioners of the District an excise board for the con- 
sideration and disposal of all applications for a licence, 
such disposal to be final. The licence fee is fixed at 
$400 per annum. An application for a licence must be 
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supported by the written permission of the majority 
of the residents and persons owning real estate on the 
side of the square on which the proposed bar-room is 
to be placed. If the place is at a corner, then the 
majority on both streets must signify their consent. 
No licensed place may exist within four hundred feet 
of any schoolhouse or place of public worship. 

There were 513 liquor saloons (#.e. “ bars”) in 
_ Washington in 1899, or one to every 560 of the 
estimated population. 


2. INDIANA 


(High Licence and Remonstrance) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
2,192,404 ‘ i ‘ ‘ 60 


Distribution of Spee at the aa census (1890). 
68 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


10 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
6 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
6 * e 5 10,000 to 25,000 ia 
3 * Aedes it ‘000 to 85,000 a 
2 ss Wyaneyihla: nopeiniiog 50,756. 

5 , Indianapolis, population 105,436. 


Applications for licences in this State must be made 
to the County Commissioners. The law requires that 
“no devices for amusement or music of any kind or 
character, or partitions of any kind ” shall be permitted 
in liquor saloons. The whole of the interior of the 
saloon must be open to full view from the street. No 
liquor must be sold to persons under the age of twenty- 
one, whether for “on” or “off” consumption, nor may 
such minors be allowed upon the premises. Full dis- 
cretion as to the granting of licences is left to the 
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County Commissioners, except that an application for 
an “on” licence cannot be sanctioned which has been 
objected to in writing by a majority of the legal voters 
of a township or ward of a city. Further, under the 
Amendment Act of 1895, incorporated cities may ex- 
clude the sale of intoxicating liquors from the suburban 
or residence portion of their areas, and confine the 
places where such sales may be made to the business 
portion of the city. 


There appears to be little attempt at prohibition in 
Indiana. The Secretary of the State branch of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union writes (January 
17th, 1900) :—‘I do not know of any towns in the 
State of Indiana where the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is prohibited. Our laws are all the other way.” 


3. IOWA 


(«*Mulct’? Law and « Consent’’) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


1,911,896. . ‘ ; i ; 34 
Distribution of Bhiintiien at the wv census (1890). 
72 per cent. lived in towns of Jess than 1,000 inhabitants. 


12 ” ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
3 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
6 a .. A“ 10,000 to 25,000 “0 
5 3 3 5 25,000 to 40, 000 - 
2 Rs + Des Moines, population 50,093. 


The State of Iowa is nominally a Prohibition State, 
but in 1894 a so-called ‘“ Mulct ” law was passed, which 
taxes the traffic and establishes what is practically a 
system of local option and licence. The first section of 
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the “ Mulct” Act imposes a tax of $600 per annum 
upon any real property and the owner thereof within 
which or whereon intoxicating liquors are sold, or 
kept with the intention of being sold. In subsequent 
sections it is provided that, in any city of 5,000 or more 
inhabitants, the tax specified may be paid quarterly in 
advance, and, after a written statement of consent, 
signed by a majority of the voters resident in the said 
city who voted at the last general election, shall have 
been filed with the county auditor, the quarterly pay- 
ment then made is to be a bar to proceedings under 
the statute prohibiting such business. It is further 
provided that the City Council must also, by resolu- 
tion, sanction such sales; and the written consent of 
all freeholders owning property within fifty feet of 
the premises where liquor is to be sold must also be 
secured. No such business to be conducted within 
300 feet of a school or church. In order to bring 
smaller places within the provisions of the Act, it is 
provided that a written statement of consent, signed 
by sixty-five per cent. of the legal voters of a county 
(outside the limits of a city of 5,000 or more inhabi- 
tants) who voted at the last general election, shall be 
sufficient to sanction the traffic. Under the operation 
of the ‘Mulct” law, liquor saloons have been sanc- 
tioned in about one-half (¢.e., forty-eight out of ninety- 
nine) of the counties of the State; and there are one 
or two other counties in which (according to the State 
President of the W.C.T.U.) liquor “is sold openly 
without legal sanction.” 


_ In the counties under prohibition there are, accord- 
ing to the last census returns, 63 towns with more 
than 1,000 inhabitants. Of these,— 
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387 had 1,000 and under 2,000 inhabitants. 


13 ,, 2,000 3,000 y 
J 4, 3,000 Y 4,000 1 
2 ”? 4,000 ” 4,500 ? 
1 ,, 6,558 inhabitants, 
1 ”? 6,674 ”? 
63 

4. OREGON 


(High Licence and « Consent ’’) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 
318,767 . : é : 7 : ; 3 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
70 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


Bio 4 ¢ 1,000 to 5,000 
ey * . 5,000 to 10,000 * 
3 : ‘ a town of 10,000 

eee » Portland, population 46,385. 


Under the law of this State the requirement of ‘“ con- 
sent” is confined to the rural districts, where an 
applicant for a licence must obtain the signatures of a 
majority of the legal voters in his precinct. In incor- 
porated towns and cities the municipal authorities 
exercise complete control. There appears to be little 
prohibition in Oregon. The Secretary of the W.C.T.U., 
in a letter dated November 16th, 1899, says: “I regret 
to say there are very few [places under prohibition], 
and they are small villages. The following have pro- 
hibition ordinances :—Halsey, Shedd, Newberg (the 
largest), Moro, and, I think, Dayton.” 

The largest of these places had a population, at the 
last census, of 514, 
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5. SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Dispensary System and Local Veto) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1890). per Square Mile. 


1,151,149. , ; : : : ’ : 38 
Distribution of Population at the last census (1890). 
87 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


6 ” 7 ”? 1,000 to 5,000 ”? 
1 ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
1 “s * Columbia, population 15,353 
5 if ~ Charleston is 54,955 


In South Carolina the choice of the people, as is else- 
where shown,! is restricted to two alternatives, 
namely :—(a) the Dispensary System or (6) local pro- 
hibition. Under the option thus allowed, a consider- 
able proportion of the rural population has adopted 
prohibition. The returns show however that in 1899 
there were only nine ‘‘no licence ” towns which had a 
population of 1,000 or more at the last census, and the 
largest of these had a population of 2,744. 

For further particulars of this State see chap- 
ter VII. 


TERRITORIES 


Local Option proper does not exist in any of the 
four Territories in the Union. In three of them 
(Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma) the local 
authorities have power ‘to license, regulate, or pro- 
hibit ” the sale of liquor; but the right of veto would 
seem to be rarely exercised. In Arizona, for example, 
there is only one town (Glendale, population less than 
1,000) under prohibition. In New Mexico, also, there 
is only one “no licence” town, viz., Alamo-Gordo 


1 See pp. 412 and 421. 
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(population 518), while in Oklahoma there does not 
appear to be a single prohibition town. 

The remaining territory (Alaska) was under prohibi- 
tion until March, 1899, when it adopted High Licence. 


It thus becomes clear, upon appeal to the facts, that 
the experience of the whole of the States in which the 
principle of local option has been directly or remotely 
recognised, confirms the conclusion presented by the 
experience of the prohibition States, namely, that pro- 
hibition finds its successful sphere in rural and sparsely- 
peopled districts, and not, except under special circum- 
stances, in towns. These rural areas are however so 
extensive, and represent in the aggregate so large a 
proportion of the -total population of the States in 
which they are found, that any experiment that is 
successful in them forms a considerable contribution to 


the solution of the general problem as it exists in the 
United States. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Local Option and High Licence) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1895) .? per Square Mile. 


2,500,183 ae ONS ES hase PTA 301 
| Distribution of Population at the last census’(1895).? 
2 per cent. lived in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


16 ? ” ” 1,000 to 5,000 ” 
13 ? ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
12 ” ” ” 10,000 to 25,000 ” 
12 : am “ 25,000 to 50,000 be 
25 - ,», 9 towns of 50,000 to 100,000 i 
20 - », Boston, population 496,920, 


Segiailey 


1 The President of the Oklahoma W.C.T.U., in a letter dated 
January 23rd, 1900, says: ‘“‘ We have no prohibition town to my 
knowledge.” * State census. 
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The State of Massachusetts, which has still to be 
considered, appears at first sight to present a striking 
exception to the rule stated above, but even here, as 
we proceed to show, the same broad conclusion applies, 
the apparent exceptions being fully accounted for by 
the presence of a new factor (7.e., what in this volume 
is called a “ safety-valve,”) in the shape of adjoining 
licence areas. 


The history of temperance legislation in Massa- 
chusetts has many features of general interest to the 
student, as well as some of special significance to the 
practical reformer. In the year 1852 a prohibitory 
law, which was practically a copy of the original 
Maine law, was passed by the State legislature. In 
1855 a new prohibitory law was enacted, changing the 
penalties imposed by the law of 1852, and elaborating 
that Act. This law was repealed in 1868, and restored 
in 1869. In 1865 a State police force was created for 
the purpose of suppressing liquor shops, gambling 
places, and houses of ill-fame. In 1870 an amendment 
to the prohibitory law was made, authorizing any one 
to manufacture and sell ale, porter, strong beer, and 
lager beer. In 1873 this amendment was repealed. 
In the fall election of 1874 the popular vote appears to 
have been against the prohibitory law and the main- 
tenance of the special constabulary force, and both 
were abandoned, and a licence system was again re- 
sorted to. 


This final abandonment of State prohibition in 
Massachusetts, foreshadowed as it had been by the pro- 
ceedings and legislation of the immediately preceding 
years, is chiefly of interest to the English student for 
the grounds upon which it was based. Experience 
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had shown that while the law was capable of enforce- 
ment in the rural districts and small towns, it was 
everywhere disregarded or evaded in the larger urban 
centres, and this had led to a condition of things that 
was fraught with serious menace to true progress. 

In 1867 a special joint-committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives had been appointed to in- 
quire into the working of prohibition, and a majority 
of the committee had, in their report, strongly con- 
demned the prohibitory law. They declared that, 
“Upon careful inquiry into the present condition of 
things throughout the State, it would probably appear 
that in the small towns there is hardly any liquor 
sold, but that in all the large cities and towns it can 
be had without difficulty; that in most of them the 
sales are open, and that whenever, by peculiarly 
vigorous efforts, the open places are closed, large num- 
bers of secret places are established, and the cases of 
drunkenness largely increased.” 

Seven years later (¢.e., in 1874) the mayor of Boston, 
in the course of his inaugural address to the city 
council, stated that ‘The great problem how to remedy 
or diminish the immense evils that flow from the in- 
temperate use of intoxicating liquors is still unsolved. 
All experiments to this end have failed. For many 
years we have had on trial a system of legislation pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, and we have 
had, in pursuance of it, constant prosecutions, seizures, 
fines, and imprisonments, but up to this hour no ap- 
preciable decrease in the sale and consumption of the 
prohibited commodities. No different result could, I 
think, have been reasonably anticipated, considering 
that the prohibitory legislation is manifestly opposed 
to public sentiment in the larger cities and towns of 

20 
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Massachusetts. It is disapproved, not only by those 
whose appetite or pecuniary interest is their supreme 
law, but by a great number of sober, thoughtful, 
philanthropic citizens, who have at heart the highest 
moral welfare of the community, and who believe that 
such legislation is impracticable in its nature, un- 
sound in principle, and, therefore, worse than ineffec- 
tual. This legislation may be enforced, perhaps, in 
some of the rural districts with a sparse population, 
where it is in accordance with public sentiment; but 
it fails, and must fail, in the large cities, on which it 
is imposed, as it were, from outside by the representa- 
tives of the small towns.” ? 

It will thus be seen that the experience of Massa- 
chusetts in regard to State prohibition has been pre- 
cisely similar to that of Maine and other prohibition 
States.” 

In 1881, the licence system was supplemented by a 
local option enactment, which provides that the alder- 
men and selectmen of cities and towns shall insert in 
the warrant for the annual municipal election or town 
meeting an article providing for a vote upon the 
question, “ Shall licences be granted for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in this city (or town)?” The vote 
is to be by separate ballot, and the ballot must be 
“ves” or no.” Every male citizen who is twenty- — 
one years of age and who is duly registered may vote. 
A bare majority of the votes cast decides the question 


1 Extract from the Inaugural Address of the Mayor of 
Boston (Mass.), January 4th, 1874. 

2 In 1889, an Amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, was submitted to 
the people, but was rejected by a majority of 45,820 votes, the 
figures being :—For the Amendment, 85,242; Against, 181,062. 
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dither way.! This arrangement of an annual vote 
may have certain advantages in stimulating public 
opinion on the question, but that it has very distinct 
disadvantages in provoking repeated changes of policy 
in many towns is certain. The history of local option 
in many towns and cities in the State is chiefly note- 
worthy for the fluctuations of policy which it reveals, 
and this precariousness and absence of continuity is a 
serious detraction from the practical value of the ex- 
periment. In some cases it makes the experiment 
almost useless for comparative purposes. 

In 1888, a statutory limit was fixed to the number 
of licences which may be granted in a particular town. 
It was enacted that the number of places licensed for 
the sale of liquor shall not exceed one for each one 
thousand of the population, as ascertained by the last 
preceding national or State census, except that in the 
City of Boston one place may be licensed for each five 
hundred of the population. A later law (passed in 
May, 1899) limits the possible number of licences to 
_ be granted in Boston to a maximum of one thousand, 

irrespective of all future growth in population. The 
actual number of licences issued in Boston in 1899 
was nine hundred and ninety-three.® 


' The vote does not apply to licences of the sixth class (7.e., 
druggists), Cities vote in December, and fowns in the spring, 
but the vote in each case becomes operative on May Ist. 

? In towns having an increased population during summer 
months, an enumeration of the population may be made by the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labour in June, and the selectmen may 
grant one special liquor licence for each five hundred of the 
temporary resident population, such extra licences to be in force 
from July 1st to October Ist next following. This does not 
apply in towns of over 5,000 permanent residents. 

* The revenue derived from liquor licences in Boston amounts 
to $1,500,000 annually. 
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By a further section of the Act passed in 1888, a 
system of High Licence was adopted. Licences are 
divided into six classes, and the fees are as follow :— 


First Cuass: To sell liquor of any kind, to be drunk 
on the premises, not less than $1,000." 

Szconp Crass: To sell malt liquors, cider, and light 
wines, “on,” not less than $250. 

Tuirp Crass: To sell malt liquors and cider, “on,” 
not less than $250. 

Fourtu Crass: To sell liquors of any kind, for “ off” 
consumption, not less than $300. 


FirtH Crass: To sell malt liquors, cider, and lght 
wines, “off,” not less than $150. 


Sixta Crass: To druggists and apothecaries to sell 
liquors of any kind for medicinal, mechanical, and 
‘chemical purposes only, $1. 


One-fourth of the revenue from licence fees is paid 
to the State, and the balance is retained by the city 
or town. 


The principal conditions attached to licences are :— 


(1) No sales to be made between 11 p.m. and 6 
a.m., nor on Sundays (except to guests in 
hotels). 

(2) Saloons to be closed on election days? and 
public holidays. 

(3) Sales must not be made to minors, nor to a 


person known to have been intoxicated with- 
in six months; nor to any one known to 


1 As a matter of fact, a licence fee of $1,800 is often charged. 


* Does not apply in case of duly registered guests of an inn 
(or hotel). 


~ el 
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have been supported by public charity within 
twelve months. 

(4) No person under the age of eighteen is to be 
employed in the sale of liquor. 

(5) Sales must not be made to persons who use 
intoxicating liquor to excess, after written 
notice from husband, wife, parent, child, 
guardian, or employer of such persons. 

(6) All saloons must be open to full view from the 
street; no screens or other obstructions are 
allowed. 

(7) No licences of the first, second, or third classes 
to be issued in any place on the same street 
within four hundred feet of a public school. 

(8) If owners of property within twenty-five feet 
of premises for which a licence is sought 
object, the licence cannot be granted. 


The licensing authority is in towns the Board of Select- 
men; in cities (except in Boston and Fall River) a 
Board of Licensing Commissioners appointed by the 
Mayor. In Boston and Fall River the power is en- 
trusted to the Police Commissioners, who are appointed 
by the Governor of the State. 


Extent or Locat PRonwrIBITion IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
(a) ‘* Towns” (i.e., Townships). 


The chief point of interest in the present inquiry 
is, however, the extent to which the local option pro- 
visions of the law have been used to prohibit the 
traffic, and here we are met by useful and striking 
facts. In Massachusetts the counties are divided for 
administrative purposes into towns” and “ cities.” 
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The former are properly “ townships” (é.e., groups of 
villages), governed by a Board of Selectmen; while 
the latter are municipal incorporations governed by a 
mayor and council. 

Now of the three hundred and twenty towns, or 
townships, in Massachusetts (representing thirty-five 
per cent. of the total population of the State) no fewer 
than two hundred and fifty-nine are under ‘no 
licence.” ! This number includes nine which voted 
‘licence ’’ but in which no licences were issued by the 
Board of Selectmen. These ‘no licence” towns are, 
however, for the most part extremely small ; two-thirds 
(sixty-three per cent.) of the total number having less 
than two thousand inhabitants in 1895.? 

The actual size of the towns is shown in the follow- 
ing table :— 


89 have less than . . 1,000 inhabitants. 
7 ~~ ,, 1,000 and under 2,000 e 
bl, 2,000 ” 3,000 ” 
33 ” 3,000 ” 5,000 ” 
21 ” 5,000 ” 8,000 ” 
6: 6,4 08,008 » 10,000 i. 
3 ” 10,000 ” 12,000 ” 
1 has 16,164 . ; ; i 
259 


The sparseness of population in these “towns” is 
really much greater than is suggested above, for, as 
we have already indicated, although technically styled 
towns, they are strictly “ townships,” covering often a — 
large area and including several separate villages. 


* As represented by the vote taken in March, 1899, 
2 The date of the last State census. 
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Thus, of the ten largest ‘no licence” towns included 
in the above list, one has two villages; two have four 
villages; three have six villages; one has eight vil- 
lages; two have nine villages; and the other is a 
suburb of Boston. In respect of area, also, the figures 
are suggestive. The three smallest cover five, seven, 
and eight square miles respectively ; four others from 
thirteen to twenty square miles; and the remaining 
three from twenty-five to thirty square miles. 
Another fact also quickly appears, and that is, that 
there is frequently (and in the case of the larger “ no 
licence” towns, generally) a “safety-valve’’ present 
in the shape of a neigbouring licence area, This fact 
is of considerable importance in America, and especi- 
ally in Massachusetts, where facilities for rapid transit 
are a conspicuous feature of the social system. In 
addition to well-developed railway communication, the 
towns and cities of the State are everywhere connected 
by an elaborate service of electric cars, which bring 
‘what in England would be esteemed widely-separated 
communities into rapid communication with each 
other. This is shown in the map which is given 
elsewhere (see Plate XX., p. 316a), where the lines of 
the electric car systems are plainly indicated, and the 
full extent of the inter-connection of separate towns is 
made clear. The cheapness of the system is as remark- 
able as its efficiency, the usual fare being five cents 
(24d.)—a sum which carries one in some cases for a 
distance of ten miles. The effect of this is, of course, 
most marked in the neighbourhood of the principal 
cities, and Boston especially has thus become the 
natural distributing centre for a large belt of smaller 
towns within a radius of ten or twelve miles. But 
_ the effect is not limited to the environs of a few cities; 
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it is to be seen everywhere, and it impresses itself 
upon the mind of an English visitor with irresistible 
force. Full allowance must, of course, be made for this 
in estimating the success of ‘‘no licence” in particu- 
lar areas, and, as a matter of fact, its influence is 
everywhere freely acknowledged by the leaders of the 
‘‘no licence”? movement in Massachusetts. At the 
same time there is obviously a very considerable differ- 
ence between a “‘ safety-valve ” of the kind here indi- 
cated and an ordinary licence system. In the one 
case the would-be customer is put to personal trouble 
to obtain his liquor, while in the other the saloon is 
brought to his door. The practical difference, so far 
as a large number of confirmed drinkers are concerned, 
is probably not great, but at least the system of ‘‘no 
licence’ with a ‘‘safety-valve”’ considerably reduces 
the amount of ‘ social” and casual drinking, and, 
above all, protects the young. 

The influence of the “safety-valve,” so far as it 
affects the question of local prohibition in Massachu- 
setts, can be judged from the following particulars, 
which show the facilities which exist for obtaining 
liquor in the vicinity of the ten largest “ no licence”’ 
towns (é.e., townships). 


Danvers. Population (1895) 8,181; area 14 square 
miles; contains 6 villages. It adjoins 
the licence city of Salem, with which it 
is connected by electric cars. (See map, 
p. 316a.) 


Attleborough. Population (1895) 8,288; area 28 square 
miles; contains 9 villages. Is situate on 
the border of Rhode Island and adjoins 
the licence city of Pawtucket (popula- 


Wakefield. 


Leominster. 
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tion 32,577), with which it has direct 
communication by electric cars. 


Population (1895) 8,304 ; area 7°6 square 
miles; contains 6 villages. Is situate 
four miles from the licence city of Wo- 
burn, six miles from the licence city of 
Lynn, and ten miles from Boston, with 
all of which cities it has direct com- 
munication by electric cars. These dis- 
tances are, of course, centre distances ; 
the actual distances separating the 
borders of the respecting towns being 
very much less. (See map, p. 316a.) 


Population (1895) 9,211; area 29 square 
miles; contains 4 villages. It adjoins 
the licence city of Fitchburg, with 
which it is directly connected by electric 
cars. The township is situated too far 
west to be included in the map given 
on p. 3l16a. 


Framingham.! Population (1895) 9,512; area 25 square 


Amesbury.! 


miles; contains 6 villages. On its north- 
west border it adjoins the licence city of 
Marlborough, and on its eastern border 
the licence town of Natick. It is also 
closely adjacent to the licence towns of 
Holliston and Hopkinton. It has direct 
communication by electric cars with all 
of these towns. 


Population (1895) 9,986; area 13 square 
miles. Is situate on the borders of New 


1 The towns of Framingham and Amesbury are too far 
distant from Boston to be included in the map given on p. 316a. 
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Peabody. 


Weymouth. 


Hyde Park. 


Brookline. 


Hampshire, and adjoins the licence city 
of Newburyport and the licence town of 
Salisbury, with both of which it has 
direct communication by electric cars. 
Changed from “licence” to ‘“‘ no licence” 
in 1899. 


Population (1895) 10,507; area 17 
square miles; contains 8 villages. It 
immediately adjoins the licence cities of 
Salem and Lynn, with both of which 
it is connected by electric cars. (See 
map, p. 316a.) 


Population (1895) 11,291; area 19 
square miles; contains 9 villages. Is 
situate twelve miles south-east of the 
centre of Boston, and within four or 
five miles of the licence town of Canton.} 
It has direct communication by electric 
cars. 

Population (1895) 11,826; area 4°6 
square miles; contains 4 villages. Is a 
suburb of Boston, which it adjoins on 
the north and north-west, and with 
which it is connected by electric cars. 
It also adjoins the licence town of Can- 
tonton the south. (See map, p. 316a.) 

Population (1895) 16,164; area 7 square 
miles. Is a wealthy residential suburb 
of Boston, and practically a part of that 
city, although administratively separate. 


1 Canton changed to “no licence” in May, 1900. During the 
last five years it has yoted twice for “ licence,” and three times 
for “no licence,” 
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It is connected by electric cars. Is said 
to be the wealthiest town of its size in 
the Union. (See map, p. 316a.) 


The status of the towns is, however, constantly 
changing according to fluctuations in the annual 
vote. Thus, in 1897, 17 towns changed to “ licence” 
and 18 to “no licence”; in 1898, 24 changed to 
- “licence” and 13 to “no licence”; while in 1899, 24 
changed to “licence” and 11 to “no licence.” 


(6) Cities. 

If we turn to the “cities” of Massachusetts the 
same alternations of policy are discernible, but in a 
lesser degree. Of the twelve cities under “no licence” 
in 1900,' ten have been under “no licence” for five 
or more successive years. 

There are thirty-three cities (‘“licence” and “no 
licence ’’) in the State, with an aggregate population 
(in 1895) of 1,647,732, or 65 per cent. of the total 
population of the State. Twelve of these cities, with 
an aggregate population of 360,215, are under “no 
licence,”’ and twenty-one, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 1,287,517, are under “licence.” Or, to put 
it in another way, one-fifth (22 per cent.) of the total 
city population of Massachusetts is under “no licence,” 
and four-fifths (78 per cent.) are under “ licence.” 

The existence of these “no licence ” cities in Massa- 
chusetts, in view of the impracticability of prohibition 
in urban centres elsewhere in the States, is at first — 
surprising; but investigation quickly shows that, as in 
the case of the towns already noticed, it is due to the 
existence of an effective “safety-valve” in the shape 
of adjacent licence areas. Hight of the twelve “no 


? As represented by the vote taken in December, 1899, 


+ 
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licence ” cities are simply suburbs (or what the people 
themselves call ‘“bedrooms’’) of Boston, and although 
administratively separate, are for all practical purposes 
parts of the State capital. Of the remaining four 
‘no licence” cities, one (Quincy) is also practically 
a suburb of Boston, for although officially returned 
as eight miles distant (¢.e., from centre to centre), the 
borders of the two cities actually touch. (See map, 
p. 316a.) Quincy is directly connected with Boston by 
electric street cars, and by a quick railway service. 
Another of the more distant ‘no licence” cities 
(Beverley) is only two miles from the licence city of 
Salem, with which it has direct communication by 
electric street cars; while the remaining two (Brock- 
ton! and Taunton *) are also in direct communication 
with licence areas, although in these two cases the 
distances are somewhat greater.’ 


1 The population of Brockton in 1895 was 33,165. The city 
contains six villages, and covers an area of twenty square 
miles. It is situate four miles south of the town of Canton, 
which was under “licence” in 1899, but changed to “no licence” 
in May, 1900, and twenty miles south of the centre of Boston, 
with which it is connected by electric street cars. 

2 Taunton, which changed from “licence” to “no licence” in 
1900, has a population of 27,115. The city contains eleven 
villages, and covers an area of forty-six square miles. It is 
about seven miles distant from the licence city of Fall River, 
with which it has direct connection by electric street cars. 

5’ The following extract from a letter, dated February 8th, 
1900, which refers to the two cities last named (Brockton and 
Taunton), is of interest in this connection. It was forwarded 
to the present writers by a temperance official in Massachu- 
setts:—‘‘ We understand that a strong effort is being made to 
carry this town [Raynham] for licence next March. The 
Taunton liquor men are offering large sums of money, $2,000 
and 8,000, for a licence for a saloon just over the Taunton line 
in our town. [Taunton has voted “no licence,” and Raynham 
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Now it can hardly be doubted that this “ safety- 
-yvalye” of adjacent licence areas is a considerable 
factor in the success of “no licence” in these suburban 
areas. This, indeed, is universally admitted by the 
civic officials and by the leaders of the “no licence” 
movement in the State. On the occasion of his visit 
to Boston in September, 1899, one of the present 
writers was invited to attend the monthly meeting 
of the Directors of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence 
Society (the society that organizes the annual “no 
licence’ campaign in the State), when the question 
of the ‘‘safety-valve”’ afforded by Boston was publicly 
discussed. Representatives from all the principal “no 
licence” cities were present, and the opinion was 
freely expressed that, but for the facilities afforded 
by Boston, “‘no licence”? would be impossible in the 
surrounding areas. The chairman stated that the 
residents in these areas were largely persons occupied 
in Boston during the day, where they could get all 
the liquor they required, but who preferred to keep 
the saloon away from their own homes. Speaking of 
his own suburb (Malden), he said that ‘no licence ”’ 


joins Taunton.] Our taxes last year were very high, over $20 
per $1,000, and the possibility of lightening them by liquor 
revenue will be a strong temptation for some to vote for licence 
who have hitherto voted the other way. The electric lines 
from Taunton to Brockton pass through this town, and should 
a saloon be located in Raynham there would be heavy patron- 
age from those two cities. Again, E. Taunton and S. Raynham 
are only divided by the Taunton river, and if Raynham gave 
a licence to the E. Taunton saloon-keeper, he could move his 
saloon a stone’s throw and continue his deadly work as hereto- 
fore. The Taunton no-licence committee. are especially in- 
terested, because if Raynham goes licence their work will be 
seriously injured.” Later information (April, 1900) showed 
that in the end Raynham voted “no licence.” 
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would be impossible there but for the proximity of 
Boston. Similar testimony was given by other 
speakers concerning Cambridge, Medford, and other 
suburbs. The Boston Transcript, in reporting the 
discussion, said: “It was the general sentiment that, 
were it not possible to procure liquor in Boston, these 
cities would vote ‘yes’ on the licence question.” ? 

The actual position was made very clear by the 
vote which was taken on the issue of State prohibi- 
tion in 1889. In that year a proposed Amendment to 
the Constitution, prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in the State, was submitted 
to the people, and rejected by a majority of nearly 
46,000 votes.?, The vote was taken at a special elec- 
tion when no other issue was before the electors. Out 
of 350 towns and cities which voted on the question, 
only 145, or considerably less than one-half, voted in 
favour of the Prohibitory Amendment, although in 
the same year (i.e., 1888-9) no less than 275 towns and 
cities, or more than three-fourths of the whole, had 
voted in favour of “no licence.” 

Of the twelve ‘no licence” cities now under dis- 
cussion (ten of which had voted for “no licence” in 
that year) eight gave a majority against the Prohibi- 
tory Amendment. The most striking cases were those 
of Quincy and Cambridge, two of the most deter- 
minedly “no licence” areas in Massachusetts. The 
former, which had given a majority in favour of “no 
licence’? of 936, gave a majority of 578 against the 


1 Boston Transcript, September 13th, 1899. It is noteworthy 
that out of 26,157 arrests for drunkenness in Boston in 1898 
(the latest year for which returns are available), no fewer than 
11,615, or 44 per cent., were “ non-residents.” 

* See footnote, p. 306. 
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Prohibitory Amendment; while Cambridge, which 
had given a majority of 664 in favour of “ no licence,” 
gave a majority of 2,638 against the Prohibitory 
Amendment ! 

The matter becomes obvious when we examine the 
circumstances of each “no licence” area separately. 
This cannot be accomplished in detail within the 
limits of the present chapter, but the essential facts 
concerning the most important of the ‘no licence” 
cities can be briefly summarised. 

Population (1895). 
Cambridge _.. ; ; ; . 81,643 


We select, first, the city of Cambridge, which is the 
largest ‘no licence” city in America. The city hasbeen 
under “no licence” since 1886, and is said to furnish 
—* one of the most striking and instructive illustrations 
of the operations of a prohibitory policy adopted by 
popular veto.” The city is closely adjacent to Boston, 
from which it is only separated by the river Charles. 
It is connected with Boston by several bridges 
traversed by electric and other tramways. The in- 
terests of the suburb are identical with those of the 
capital, and large numbers of its inhabitants are 
employed there. “There is little doubt,” says Mr. 
Fanshawe,! “that both in this and in other cities and 
towns in the immediate neighbourhood of Boston the 
vote for ‘no licence’ is supported by many who are 
not prohibitionists, but are influenced by reasons of 
local convenience and the facilities afforded by the 
adjoining city. . . . A largenumber of the arrests 
for drunkenness are made at the Cambridge ends of 


* Liquor Legislation in the United States and Canada, 
p. 206. 
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the bridges as the revellers return from Boston.” One 
of the present writers visited Cambridge in the autumn 
of 1899. The city (which is the seat of Harvard 
University) is largely residential, but in the eastern 
part of the city there is a large working-class popula- 
tion. It is noteworthy that Ward 3, a working-class 
district and the poorest ward in the city, persistently 
votes for “licence,” but is always outvoted by the 
other and wealthier wards.1 

The consensus of opinion in Cambridge is strongly — 
in favour of “no licence,” and the broad results of the 
experiment there unquestionably seem to justify it. 
In the poorer parts of the city a certain amount of 
illegal sale (e.g. “‘ kitchen bars,” etc.) takes place, and 
there is also some infringement of the law in con- 
nection with the druggists’ licences.? These, however, 
are comparatively small blemishes in what is other- 
wise a successful experiment in local prohibition. 


1 The vote in this Ward at the last election (December, 1899), 
was as follows:—For licence, 1,108; Against, 400. Majority 
for licence, 708. 

? These druggists’ licences are not subject to a “no licence” 
vote, but are issued on payment of $1 to all registered pharma- 
cists who hold a certificate of fitness from the State Board of 
Pharmacy, and where the issue of such licences has not been 
forbidden by the local licensing authority. There are forty- 
eight druggists holding such licences in Cambridge. Sales of 
liquor can only be made for medicinal, mechanical, or chemical 
purposes, and upon the certificate of the purchaser, and every 
sale must be recorded in a book kept by the druggist for the 
purpose. The regulations of the law are, however, frequently 
disregarded in practice, and there is no doubt that in Cam- 
bridge, as also in other “no licence” towns, liquor is sold by 
druggists for ordinary beverage purposes. This was clearly 
stated by Captain Pullen, an ardent supporter of “no licence,” 
who is in charge of the third police district in Cambridge. He 
further stated that there is no “open” liquor selling in Cam- 
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The proximity of Boston is, of course, the central 
fact in the situation, and it is so obviously the deter- 
mining fact that the case of Cambridge does ks call 
for further comment. 

The following table gives the arrests for drunken- 
ness in Cambridge for the last twenty years. It in- 
cludes the eight years immediately preceding the 
adoption of “no licence” and the twelve years 
since :— 


Average number of arrests’ 
for drunkenness per 


Years. 1,000 of the population. 
tl Licence 9 Sia rl ‘ t 9°5 
1882-1886? . ' . 12°4 
1887-1891 . 2 Peay a Rs 
1892-1896 . wees 
" No Licence ” 1897 91:8 
| 1998 Yo. deisd io xndcad oD 


No explanation is forthcoming of the great increase 
in drunkenness in the last seven years. 


Population (1895). 
— Somerville : . 52,200 


The next largest “‘ no licence” area in Massachusetts 
is Somerville, which adjoins both Cambridge and 
Boston, and is, for all practical purposes, a part of the 


bridge, but liquor is sold secretly in a few “kitchen bars.” The 
law is always strongly enforced against them when they are 
caught selling. He added that the chief difficulty they have to 
encounter in Cambridge arises from the large number of pack- 
ages of liquor which are delivered by express agents and others 
from Boston, who persistently (although illegally) canvas fcr 
orders in Cambridge. 

* Returns not available prior to 1879. 

* Includes 1882 and 1884-6 only. Returns are not available 
for 1888, 

21 
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latter city. Only the initiated, indeed, could tell 
where the area of the one city ends and that of the 
other begins. The chief of the police when inter- 
viewed said that there was no “ open”’ sale of liquor in 
Somerville as in the cities of Maine, but they 
were troubled to some extent with “kitchen bar- 
rooms” and “ pocket peddling.” The police make from 
twenty to thirty prosecutions a year. He expressed 
strong approval of the general results of ‘no licence ” 
in Somerville, but stated that the policy was success- 
ful because of the proximity of Boston. This was 
confirmed on another occasion by the Secretary to the 
Commissioners of State Prisons, who lives in Somer- 


ville, 
Population (1895). 
Chelsea ; ‘ ; 31,264 


Chelsea is another suburb of Boston where a similar 
condition of things exists. The chief of the police 
stated that they had no difficulty in enforcing “ no 
licence’ in Chelsea, for the latter was merely a “ bed- 
room ”’ for Boston. 

Similar testimony was given concerning Malden 
(population 29,708), Newton (population 27,590), 
Everett (population 18,573), Medford (population 
14,474), and other suburban areas, where proximity to 
Boston is freely assigned as a reason for the success 
with which a “no licence” policy can be carried out. 
The general impression created by the experience of 
these areas is distinctly favourable, and full of en- 
couragement to those who look hopefully to the appli- 
cation of a like policy to similar areas in Great 
Britain.? 

* The town of Pullman, Illinois (population, 1893, 12,000), is 
another instance of successful local prohibition where similar 
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LOCAL OPTION IN CANADA 


No. of Persons 
Population (1898).! per Square Mile.? 


5,248,315 : . ; : 1°4 
Distribution of Porites tion x the That census (1891). 
71% lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 
villages, towns, etc., of 1,500* to 3,000 inhabitants. 
3,000 to. 5,000 ‘3 
” ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
; ; 10,000 to 20,000 :; 
” ” 20, 000 to 50,000 ” 

Pe TG nebee: Bapuldtion 63, 000 
»  Loronto, population 181,000 
,, Montreal, population 216,000 
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The Dominion of Canada, although very thinly 
_ peopled,* deserves more than passing notice. 


facilities exist. The town is situate on the shores of Lake 
Calumet, and forms part of the thirty-fourth ward of the city 
of Chicago. It was built early in the eighties by the Pullman 
Car Company, who from the beginning have forbidden all 
traffic in liquor within the area under their control. That this 
ordinance has worked with advantage to the town there is 
ample evidence to show. At the same time, it does not deprive 
the inhabitants of easy access to liquor, since—according to the 
statement of the British Consul at Chicago—“ by walking 
across the street they are in the town of Kensington, and can 
there buy all they want.” The case is therefore in every way 
analogous to those already considered. 

' Official estimate. 

2 The dominion of Canada extends 3,500 miles from east to 
west and 1,400 miles north to south, and covers a total area of 
3,653,946 square miles. 

8 This is the official limit separating rural from urban popu- 
lations in Canada. 

“It had less than two (1'4) persons per square mile in 1898, 
as against 332 persons per square mile in the United Kingdom, 
and 540 in England and Wales in the same year. 
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The consumption of alcoholic beverages is, with one 
exception, smaller in Canada than in any other country 
for which statistical data are available, and it con- 
tinues to decline.t The one exception is Norway, 
where the consumption of alcohol per head of the 
population is exactly equal to that of Canada.” At 
the present time the per capita consumption of alcohol 
in Canada is only one-half the per capita consumption 
of the United States, and only one-fifth that of England 
and Wales.? The temperance sentiment of the country 
is also more advanced and active than is the case else- 
where. Prohibitory legislation of a permissive charac- 
ter plays an important part in its licensing arrange- 
ments. In addition to the “Scott Act,” which is a 
Federal law, it has a variety of provincial laws which 
recognise, although unequally, the principle of local 
option. It is understood that any authority exercised 
under provincial legislation takes effect only in 
localities in which the electors have not availed them- 
selves of the prohibition authorised by the ‘Scott 
Act.” 


1 The following table gives the per capzta consumption of 
absolute alcohol in Canada for the last thirty years :— 


Absolute Alcohol. 

Galls. 
1871-75 : ; : : om Te 
1876-80 : : : ‘ : ‘60 
1881-85 ‘ : ; : : 66 
1886-90 : - ; 2 ; D8 
1891-95 ; " ; - : "bd 
1896-98 : : ‘ : : HQ 


2 See pp. 74, 76. 
8 The proportion of population living in towns of 5,000 
inhabitants and upwards in the three countries is as under :— 
Canada . : ‘ ; : . 22 per cent. 
United States . : : d ie ne tee 
England and Wales . : : Oe ;, 
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Nearly all the Provinces have legislation authorising 
relatives to prohibit by notice the sale of liquor to 
habitual drunkards, minors, or other persons in whom 
the notifiers are interested, and imposing severe penal- 
ties for sale after such notice. Most of the Provinces 
have also civil damage laws, and some Provinces 
authorise the commitment of habitual drunkards to 
special asylums. 


Under the Canada Temperance Act of 1878 (com- 
monly known as the “Scott”? Act, from the name of 
the member of the Senate who introduced it), counties 
and cities in the Dominion can, by a majority of those 
entitled to vote for representatives in the Federal 
Parliament, prohibit the retail sale of intoxicating 
liquors within their boundaries. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the electors of any county or city can, by 
petition to His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council, require that a vote of the electors of the 
same county or city be taken on the question of the 
adoption of the prohibitory clauses of the Act. When 
half or more of the votes polled are against the 
petition, no similar petition can be entertained for 
a period of three years. If a majority of the qualified 
electors of the said county or city vote in favour of 
the adoption of the Act, it is put in force by proclama- 
tion of the Governor-General, all legal formalities 
having been previously complied with. The Act 
being adopted, the retail sale of liquor, except by 
persons licensed to sell for medicinal, mechanical, and 
sacramental purposes, is prohibited. No further vote 
can be taken for a period of three years. 


Since the passing of the Act it has been submitted 
to public opinion in nine cities and seventy-three 
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counties! It remains in force in one city (Frederic- 
ton) and twenty-seven counties.” In the provinces of 
Ontario and British Columbia, which contain the larg- 
est proportion of urban population of all the provinces 
in the Dominion, the Act is nowhere in force. Both 
of these provinces, however, have other permissive 
legislation in force which recognises the principle of 
local option. Now, it is unquestionable that, so far 
as the rural districts are concerned (and Canada, it must 


1 The following is a summary :— 
Carried four times and still in force 

” twice ” 9 

” once 9 ” 


At present in force (September, 1899) 


Defeated the first time and not submitted again 
Carried the first election but defeated the second 
ss twice and lost twice 
Me once and lost twice 
: twice and lost once 
Lost twice and not carried at all ; 
Carried three times, rejected the fourth, cates the 
fifth, and Hnted the sixth , ‘ ' rae 


Se | Se ee 


54 

? The Act is in force in one county in the Province of Quebec, 
in two counties in the Province of Manitoba, in eleven in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, in ten counties and one city in the 
Province of New Brunswick, and in three counties in the 
Province of Prince Edward Island. Statistical Year Book of 
Canada, 1898, p. 538. 

3 Formerly, twenty-five counties and two cities in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario were under the provisions of the “ Scott” Act, 
representing three-fourths of the entire province, but the law 
was subsequently repealed in them all, “ repeal in most cases ” 
—to quote the words of Dr. M’Leod, the representative of the 
Dominion Temperance Organisations on the Canadian Com- 
mission—“ taking place at the earliest possible opportunity.” 
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be remembered, is pre-eminently a country of rural 
populations), the local veto clauses of the various 
permissive Acts have achieved satisfactory results. 
In this respect the experience of Canada more than 
confirms the encouragement suggested by the experi- 
ence of the United States. But itis necessary at the 
same time to point out that Canada furnishes us with 
no evidence that in the larger towns and cities of the 
United Kingdom a prohibitory policy would be suc- 
cessful. The available evidence, on the contrary, is 
opposed to such a presumption. 

This will most clearly appear from a brief summary 
of the facts for each Province in the Dominion. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


No. of Persons 
Population (1891). per Square Mile. 


2,114,321 is ; vy wil 


Distribution of pansies at the last census (1891), 
67% lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 
10 ,, villages, towns, etc., of 1,500 and under 5,000 inhabitanta: 


5 7 7 ”? 2] 5,000 ) 10,000 ? 
3 ” 7 7 ) 10,000 ” 25,000 ? 
ety, 25,000 ” 50,000 ” 
a 4 Toronto, sopulation 181,000 


The liquor laws of this Province are exceedingly 
stringent. Licences are of three kinds: (a) tavern 
licences (retail ‘on ”); (b) shop licences (retail ‘‘ off”) ; 
and (c) wholesale licences (to sell in quantities of not 
less than five gallons)! The licensing arrangements 
are entrusted to a Board of three Commissioners for 


1 In the case of bottled beer, wine, or spirits, the limit is one 
dozen bottles of at least three half-pints each, or two dozen 
bottles of at least three-fourths of a pint each. 
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each electoral district, together with an inspector.? 
Applications for a new licence (retail) must be accom- 
panied by a certificate, signed by a majority of the 
electors of the polling sub-division in which the 
premises sought to be licensed are situate, and the 
said majority must include at least one-third of the 
resident electors of the sub-division. In localities not 
under municipal organisation, the certificate must be 
signed by at least eleven out of the twenty house- 
holders residing nearest to the premises for which a 
licence is sought. No new licence can be granted for — 
any building situate within 300 feet of a church or 
school. Any seventy-five persons, being a majority 
of the electors in any polling sub-division, may 
petition against the renewal of a tavern licence on 
the ground that the locality in which the same is 
exercised is a residential, and not a business, locality. 
If, in the judgment of the Commissioners, the ob- 
jection is well-grounded, the licence is not renewed. 

Every tavern or inn authorised to be licensed for 
“on” sale must contain not less than four bedrooms 
(in cities, six), in addition to what may be needed for 
the use of the family of the licensee, and must also 
possess the appliances requisite for daily serving meals 
to travellers. 

ane ordinary statutory fee ve a retail licence (‘ on’ 
or ‘ off’) is as follows :—‘‘In cities, $100; in towns, 
$80; other municipalities, $60. The local acre 
council may, however, impose a higher fee, up to 
$200, at its discretion, and beyond that amount with 


1 The licensing district is usually the electoral district, but 
there are exceptions (e.g. in Toronto and other cities). 
2 In Ottawa there are two inspectors, and in Toronto three; 


elsewhere, one. 
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the consent of the electors. Over and above this 
sum, a further tax of from $130 to $250 in cities; 
$70 in towns; $60 in villages; and $30 in townships 
is levied as a part of the consolidated revenue of the 
Province. 


The method of appropriating the revenue from 
licences is somewhat complicated. Of the proceeds 
of the ordinary statutory fees, one-third (after pay- 
ment of expenses) is paid into the Provincial treasury, 
and two-thirds to the treasurer of the local muni- 
cipality. Additional fees imposed by the municipality 
(up to $200) are retained by the locality, but all sums 
imposed by the municipality in excess of $200 are 
divided equally between the Province and the muni- 
cipality. The further special tax levied by the Pro- 
vincial government goes, as already shown, into the 
Provincial treasury. 


Statutory Limit. 


The law further provides that in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages the number of tavern licences 
to be granted shall not exceed one for the first 250 
of the population, with an additional licence for each 
subsequent 250, provided that not more than three be 
granted for the first 1,000 of the population, and one 
for each subsequent 600 of the population after the 
first 1,000.1. Municipal councils may, however, limit 
the number to be issued within their own areas. 


1 Tn the case of county towns having a population of 2,500 or 
less, the limit is one for each full 250 of the population up to 
1,000, and one for each full 400 after the first 1,000. 
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The maximum generally prevails except in the large 
cities.’ 

The following table gives the total number of 
licences issued in the Province of Ontario for the 
year 1897-8 :— 


Tavern licences, “on” . 2,725? 

Shop :, AS ET 22 008) ; 317 

Wholesale ,, “off” . 22 
3,064 


No “shop” licence (z.e. retail “ off’”’) may be granted 
for any store or shop where groceries or other merchan- 
dise (other than tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes in un- 
broken packages) are sold. The municipal council 
may at its discretion limit the number of such 


1 The number granted in the three largest cities is as 
follows :— 

Toronto. Ottawa. Hamilton. 

(Pop. 186,000.) oo 55,000.) vies 50,000.) 


Tavern licences, “on” 150 15 
Shop Big (ee Ole 50 33 . 20 
Wholesale ,, “Soff” 6 5 8 
6 2 ib 88 
1 “on 1 “on 1 “on 


licence’’ to licence’’ to licence”’ to 
every 1,240 every 720 every 670 
inhabitants. inhabitants. inhabitants. 


For a comparison with English cities, see p. 

2 Exclusive of 59 special summer licences. 

8 It may be interesting to compare this total with the figures 
for each quinquennial period during the last 25 years :— 


1874-78 ‘ : ; ‘ , ; : 4,666 
1879-83 ‘ ; 4,118 
1884-88 (‘Scott o Act largely in Fores) ) 2,677 
1889-93 ‘ ; : 3,428 


1804-9740. Jin adit apie VOd lint done 4 ong tae 
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licences to be issued within its area. All clubs at 
which liquor is sold or otherwise disposed of must 
be duly licensed. 


Hours of Sale. 


The hours of sale are from 6 am. to 10 p.m. in 
townships and villages, and from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. in 
towns and cities, except on Saturdays, when no 
liquor may be sold after 7 p.m. Sunday sales are 
absolutely prohibited. The Sunday regulation ap- 
pears to be strictly obeyed in the case of the ordinary 
taverns, but sales are made to guests in the principal 
hotels without interference from the authorities. No 
liquor may be sold at any time to minors (this applies 
to clubs also), nor may liquor be sold on election 
days. 


Extent of Prohibition. 


_ There appears to be very little actual prohibition 
in Ontario. Out of seven hundred and four separate 
municipalities (¢.e. cities, towns, incorporated villages, 
townships, and unorganized territories) in the Province, 
only seventy-six, or eleven per cent. of the whole, were 
under “ no licence’ in 1897-8, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, and these were all exceedingly 
small. Of twenty-three! towns and cities which had 
5,000 or more inhabitants at the last census, not one 
is under prohibition. 

The licensing arrangements are, however, carefully 
controlled, and the law is everywhere well enforced. 
Provincial and civic officials alike testify to its good 
results. 


? Representing one-half of the total number in Canada, 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


No. of Persons 
Population (1891). per Square Mile. 


1,488,535 


Distribution of Population at the last census (1891). 
71% lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 
villages, towns, etc., of 1,500 to 5,000 inhabitants, 


3 ”) +P] ”? 5,000 to 10,000 +B] 
2 j ie 10,000 to 15,000 ‘j 
4 i, Quebec, population 63,000 

15 ‘J Montreal, population 216,000 


The licensing arrangements for this Province are in — 
the hands of the Provincial Revenue Department, but 
municipal councils (outside of the cities of Montreal 
and Quebec), have power to control or prohibit the 
eranting of licences. The law (as in Ontario) does 
not recognise the existence of a saloon proper, but 
restricts the ‘‘on” sale of liquor to (a) tnmns, where 
accommodation is provided for food and lodgings, 
and (b) restaurants, where arrangements exist for 
supplying at least ten persons at one time with a 
meal. This restriction, however, makes little prac- 
tical difference, for the places so licensed are to all 
intents and purposes ordinary saloons, and, in the 
case of restaurants especially, little provision is made 
for serving meals. Restaurant licences are not granted 
to rural districts. In addition to the above, shop licences 
(i.e. for “ off” sales) are also granted. The holders of 
these are not prohibited, as in Ontario, from selling 
groceries or other commodities. In some instances the 
_ holders of sane) “off” licences violate the law by sell- 
ing for ‘“‘on”’ consumption also. 

An applicant for an ‘‘on” licence lie. for an inn or 
restaurant) must furnish the collector of provincial 
revenue with a certificate signed by twenty-five 
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municipal electors of the village, town, or ward of a 
city in which the premises sought to be licensed are 
situate. 

The authorities charged with confirming the cer- 
tificate may not confirm the certificate of any appli- 
cant if a majority of the municipal electors residing 
or having their places of business in the polling 
sub-division in which the saloon is to be located, 
object thereto in writing. The certificates (except 
those connected with applications for licences in the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal) must also be confirmed 
by the local municipal council.! 

Local municipal councils have also power to pass 
bye-laws prohibiting the sale of liquor within the 
limits over which they have jurisdiction. In such 
cases one person in each municipality may be licensed 
to sell for medicinal and sacramental purposes only. 
The “Scott” Act can be adopted in any city or 
county upon a petition of one-fourth of the electors 
of such city or county. This Act, however, is only in 
force in one county in the Province, and is not likely 
to be further adopted. 


Number of Licences. 


There is no statutory limit to the number of licences 
that may be issued in a locality, except in the case of 
Montreal, where the maximum number of “on” licences 
(i.e. for inns and restaurants) to be permitted is fixed 


1 The same conditions attach to shop (z.e. “off”) licences, and 
licences for clubs, except that the number of signatures of muni- 
cipal electors required upon a certificate is reduced to three. 
Before any club licence is issued, the constitution, rules, and 
regulations of such club must be submitted to the Provincial 
Treasurer, who may refuse to grant the licence if he sees fit, 
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at 400. This gives a proportion at the present time of 
one ‘‘on” licence (excluding clubs) for every 625 per- 
sons of the population.! 

These figures are, however, misleading, for in Mon- 
treal, as elsewhere in the Province, a large number of 
unlicensed places sell liquor freely. Many of these 
illegal ‘“‘shebeens” are ‘‘candy shops,” and cigar stores, 
while others are immoral houses. No attempt seems 
to be made to suppress the latter. The keepers of the 
houses are fined once a year, and for the rest are al- 
lowed to go on selling without a licence. It is said 
that but for the drink they would not be so freely 
patronised. The ordinary ‘‘shebeens”’ (ze. illicit liquor 
saloons) are not confined to the cities and towns, but 
are found also in the country parishes. The Comp- 
troller of the Provincial Revenue Department stated 
that a considerable amount of illicit sale goes on in 
the rural districts, including those under prohibition. 
The law imposes a fine for a first or second offence, 
and imprisonment for a third, but in practice the 
latter is rarely imposed. The fines ordered by the law 
are also often “‘ continued” for political reasons. The 
“Trade” exercises great political influence in the 
Province. It attaches itself to no one party, but shifts 
its vote in each constituency as its interests demand. 
It is said to be “all powerful.” 


Licence Fees. 
The fees charged for licences are as follow :— 


1. Inn licences (‘‘on”): In the city of Montreal, 
$400 to $800; in the city of Quebec, $250 to 
$650; and in every other city, $200. In incor- 


1 Montreal has in addition 500 grocers’ licences. 
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porated towns, $180; in villages, $150; in every 
section of an organized territory outside of 
cities, towns, and villages, $125; and in unor- 
ganized territory, $90. 

2. Restaurant licences (‘‘on’’): In the city of Mont- 
real, $400 to $800; in the city of Quebec, $300 
to $500; in every other city, $200; in incor- 
porated towns the fee is $150. 

. 8. Club licences (“on”); in the city of Montreal, 
$300; in the city of Quebec, $200; and $100 
elsewhere. 

4, Shop licences (retail “ off”): In each of the cities 
of Montreal and Quebec, $25 and 125 per cent. 
of the annual value or rent of the premises; 
provided that in no case shall the duties on 
such licence be less than $200 or more than 
$400. In every other city the fee is fixed at 
$200; in incorporated towns the fee is $160; 
and in every other part of organized territory, 
$125. 


“The total revenue derived from liquor licences in 
the Province in 1898 was $541,190 (£108,238). 


Hours of Sale. 


The statutory hours of sale are from 5 a.m. to mid- 
night for inns and restaurants (‘‘on”’), and from 4 a.m. 
to midnight for shops (“off”). Local municipal coun- 
cils have discretionary powers to close at 7 p.m. on 
Saturdays and 10 p.m. on other days, if they so desire.! 
All sales are absolutely prohibited on Sundays. This 
last regulation is, however, ignored in the principal 


* Under the law, no sales may be made to soldiers, sailors, 
apprentices, or servants after 8 p.m. 
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hotels, with the knowledge of the authorities. The 
bar of the hotel at which one of the present writers 
stayed in Quebec was open on Sunday to outsiders and 
guests alike. Many of the other saloons in Quebec 
and Montreal also serve customers on Sunday at side 
and back doors. 


Extent of Prohibition. 

Nearly two-thirds of the municipalities in the Pro- 
vince (2.e. 603 out of 933) are without licences at the 
present time. These ‘no licence” areas are, however, 
almost wholly confined to the rwral municipalities (¢.e. 
villages with from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants). Accord- 
ing to the Comptroller of the Provincial Revenue 
Department there is no town or city under prohibition.? 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Population (1891). ay aig 
450,396. : ; ‘ ‘ Ape 


Distribution of Poiialntion at the leet census (1891) :-— 
78 % lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 


9 3 villages, towns, etc., of 1,500 to 5,000 inhabitants. 
4 «i + 5 000 to 10 000 . 
9 A Habits: naatiatind 38, BBG. 


The licensing arrangements in this Province are 
even more drastic than those of Ontario. The licensing 
authority is the local municipal council, and but three 
kinds of licences are allowed :— 


1 The Provincial Secretary of the Dominion Alliance informed 
us that the two largest “towns” under prohibition in Quebec 
are Westmount and St. Lambert. Both are, however, suburbs 
of Montreal. The former (population, 1899, 7,000) is really a 
part of the city, while the latter (which had a population of 906 
in 1891) is just across the river 
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1. Hotel licences, which authorise the holder to sell 
liquor in quantities not exceeding one quart to 
bona fide guests or lodgers in his hotel, dur- 
ing the regular meals or in their own rooms, 
only. No bar of any kind is allowed, nor may 
such sales be made to a person other than a 
guest, boarder, or lodger in the hotel. The fee 
for such licence is $150. 


2. Shop licences, which allow the holder to sell liquor 
in quantities of not less than one pint, nor more 
than two gallons, for “off” consumption only. 
Such licences may not be granted to premises 
where groceries or other merchandise are sold. 
The fee for a “shop” licence is $100, 


3. Wholesale licences “ off.” Fee, $300. 


Shops where liquor is sold must be open to full view 
from the street. No licence may be granted for any 
premises situate within one hundred yards of a church 
or school, except where such premises were continu- 
ously licensed for four years prior to the passing of 
the Act. No person holding a licence to sell liquor, 
or engaged directly or indirectly in the business of 
manufacturing, buying, or selling liquor, may be ap- 
pointed to the office of justice of the peace. The hours 
of sale are from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturdays, 6 p.m. 
No sales are allowed on Sundays except to bona fide 
guests in hotels during meals. No liquor may be given, 
supplied, or furnished to a minor by a licence-holder or 
his assistants. Sales are also forbidden on election 
days. The administration of the lav is entrusted to 
special licence inspectors appointed by the municipal 
council, Every inspector at the time of his nomina- 
tion and during office must be a member in good 

22 
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standing of some recognised temperance organisation 
_ within the municipality or Province. 

An application for a hotel, shop, or wholesale licence 
elsewhere than in the city of Halifax, must be accom- 
panied by a certificate signed by two-thirds of the 
resident ratepayers of the polling district in which the 
premises sought to be licensed are situated. In the 
city of Halifax three-fifths of the resident ratepayers 
of the polling district must sign the certificate for a 
shop or hotel licence, and a majority of the resident 
ratepayers in the case of a wholesale licence. 

In municipalities where no licences are issued, the 
council may appoint one or more agents to sell for 
medicinal, mechanical, or manufacturing purposes 
only. ‘No such agent may have any interest in the 
profits accruing from his sales. 

Nearly the whole of the Province is under ‘no 
licence.” Indeed, licences are only issued in two (e.g. 
Halifax and Richmond) out of eighteen counties at 
the present time. Prohibition sentiment appears to 
be exceptionally strong in Nova Scotia, and in all but 
a few places the law is said to be well enforced. The 
population is chiefly rural, and the few municipalities 
are exceedingly small, there being only one important 
city in the Province. This is Halifax (population, 
1899, 45,000), which has 120 licences, or one to every 
375 persons of the population. In this city enforce-_ 
ment of the restrictive clauses of the law is found to 
be extremely difficult, and the “bar” sale of liquor, 
although forbidden, is nevertheless carried on. The 
Rev. Dr. M’Leod, the representative of the Dominion 
temperance organizations on the Royal Canadian 
Commission (1892-5), states in his report that, “It 
_ was made clear that in Halifax but shght regard is 
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paid to the restrictive features of the licence law, 
either by the licensees or others.’ ! 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


, No. of Persons 
Population (1891). per Square Mile. 
821,263 7 P 11 


erabatin of Den Sunken £ the Ry census (1891). 
81 per cent. lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc . 


» oa », Villages, towns, etc., of 1,500 to 5,000 inhabitante; 
a? *,, i; ied 000 to 10,000 ‘i 
a ae ef aed coc pyc 39 5000. 


The licensing authority in this Province is a Board 
of three Commissioners, appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, for each city, town, or county.? Licences 


1In an official memorandum transmitted through the 
Governor-General of Canada to Lord Knutsford in 1889, the 
Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia wrote: “In rural districts, 
where there is a strong temperance sentiment, the Act is well 
observed. Few licences are issued. In the city of Halifax the 
effect of the present legislation is a matter of debate. The most 
important difference between the present law and the preceding 
Provincial legislation is in relation to saloon licences. The 
city had for many years a large number of saloons which were 
licensed by the municipal authorities. The Act of 1886 was 
designed to prohibit this form of the traffic. A hotel licence 
authorises the sale of liquor under certain conditions to bona- 
fide guests. A shop licence authorises the sale in quantities 
not less than one pint and prohibits drinking on the premises. 
The advocates of prohibition, who secured the passing of this 
legislation, admit that the Act has not realised their expecta- 
tions in the city of Halifax. Though no bars are allowed by 
law, it is alleged that there are as many as there were before, 
that holders of shop licences sell to persons who drink on the 
premises, and that there is, as before, much selling by unlicensed 
persons.” —Parliamentary Return [C.-6,670] 1892. 

* The word “county,” as here used, means that part of any 
county which is outside the limits of a city or incorporated 
town. 
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are of two kinds: (a) Tavern licences (“on”), which 
authorise the sale of liquor in quantities not exceeding 
one quart, which may be consumed in the hotel, 
saloon, or tavern, or other house of entertainment in 
which the same is sold; and (b) wholesale licences, 
which authorise the sale of liquor in quantities of not 
less than one quart for consumption “off” the pre- 
mises. The number of tavern licences which may be 
granted is determined by statute, as follows: In cities 
and incorporated towns, one for each full 250 of the 
first 1,000 of the population of each ward taken 
separately, and one for each full 500 over the first 
1,000. Not more than seventy-five tavern licences 
may be granted in the city of St. John.t In rural 
districts the number of tavern licences must not ex- 
ceed one for each 400 up to 1,200 of the population, 
and one for each full 1,000 beyond 1,200. The hours 
of sale are from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. (Saturdays 7 p.m.). 
All Sunday sales are absolutely prohibited. No 
licensed tavern-keeper may be appointed as a magis- 
trate, nor elected to serve in the council of any city, 
town, or other municipality ; nor may he hold any 
office in the appointment of any city, town, or other 
municipal council. He is also disqualified from serving 
as a trustee of a school. 

One-fourth of the ratepayers in any ward of a city, 
town, or rural parish may petition that a vote be 
taken of the ratepayers in such ward or parish on the 
question of granting or refusing licences. A bare 


1 In the city of St. John six hotels, each having sleeping 
accommodation for at least fifty guests, and one additional 
hotel having sleeping accommodation for at least two hundred 
guests, may also be licensed in addition to the seventy-five 
taverns referred to above. 
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majority of the votes polled determines the question. 
No further election can be held for three years there- 
after. No signatures of ratepayers, etc., are required 
in support of any application for a licence, but any 
ten or more electors of any ward or parish have the 
right to object by petition, or in any similar manner, 
to the granting of any licence within such ward or 
parish. Such objections are to be considered by the 
Board of Commissioners, whose decision is final. 

Prohibition exists in nine out of fourteen counties 
in the Province under the Canada Temperance 
(“Scott”) Act. These counties only include three 
towns of even moderate size, namely: Moncton (popu- 
lation, 1898, 10,000); Fredericton (population, 1898, 
7,000) ; and Woodstock (population, 1898, 4,000). The 
evidence points to the fact that in the two former 
cities liquor is still procurable, but that less is sold 
than when the towns were under licence, and it is 
further stated that there is less drunkenness.’ 


1 The Royal Canadian Commissioners, in reporting on the 
condition of things in Moncton in 1892-93, said :— 

“Tt was stated that in Moncton, population 9,138, where the 
‘Scott’ Act was in force, that there were as many as fifteen 
places where liquor was being sold, and it was notorious that 
there was no difficulty at all in purchasing liquor in the town. 
The opinion was expressed, however, that there was less drink- 
ing at the present time in Moncton, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than there was when the traffic in the town was regulated 
under a licence system.” 

“The Collector of Customs stated that for the year ended 
Ist July, 1892, 2,624 gallons of spirituous liquors had been im- 
ported, and that it was principally Scotch whisky. There was 
some brandy in casks.” 

The Commissioners add :— As evidence of how openly the 
liquor traffic is conducted in the city of Moncton, it may be 
mentioned that the city marshal stated that, acting under the 
instructions of the mayor, in regard to the 12th of July, he had 
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The following “ Minute of Council,” drawn up by 
the Committee of the Executive Council of the Pro- 
vince, and approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
April, 1890, It describes the working of the ‘ Scott” 
Act up to that date, and distinguishes, it will be 
noticed, between its success in the rural districts and 
its less successful enforcement in the towns :—“ The 
Committee have to remark that in some portions of 
the Province the Canada Temperance Act, 1878, has 
been brought into operation and has been in force for 
several years. The Committee are of opinion that in 
communities where there is a strong public sentiment 
in favour of the Act it has worked well, and has 
lessened in a marked degree the evils resulting from 
drinking in taverns. This is true more particularly of 
country districts. In the larger towns and cities the Act 
has not been so well enforced, and the Committee think 
it cannot be truthfully said that very beneficial results 
have, as a general rule, followed its adoption in such 
cities and towns, though undoubtedly an exception 
must be made in the case of one or two towns where 
the Act has been quite rigidly and successfully en- 
forced.”1 The Report of the Royal Canadian Com- 


issued a notice requesting illicit sellers in the town to close 


their bars on that date.” 
The following is a copy of the notice which appeared in the 


Moncton “Times” on July 11th, 1892 :— 
“ CAUTION.” 
‘‘ All proprietors of bar-rooms are notified to close their re- 
spective places of business on Tuesday, July 12th. 
“CHARLES FOSTER,” 
“Police Marshal.” 


1 Parliamentary Return (C.-6,670), 1892. 
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missioners, published a few years later, is less favour- 
able.* 

The Province is, however, so distinctively rural, and 
contains so few towns of even moderate size, that its 
experience can only be of limited value to this country. 
Hight-tenths of its population in 1891 lived in rural 
parishes (¢.e. in places other than villages, towns or 
cities having 1,500 or more inhabitants), 


MANITOBA 
Population (1891). Sal os nse . 
162,506... ae 9 


Distribution of Do balacieg at ka tas census (1891). 
7 per cent. lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 
ms 5, » villages and towns of 1,500 fob DOinhabitants. 
ea j, » Winnipeg, pophlitions 25,600. 

The Provincial Liquor Law (sections 51 and 52) 
provides that any city, town, or other municipality 
may pass a bye-law prohibiting licences within its 
limits. Such bye-law is to be submitted to a vote of 
the electors of the municipality upon petition of 
twenty-five per cent. of the resident electors. Three- 
fifths of the electors have to vote in favour of the 
bye-law to give it effect. Prohibitory bye-laws are 
in force in two towns (Birtle, population, 338, and 
Neepawa, population, 774) and eight rural munici- 
palities at the present time. Both of these towns and 
four of the rural municipalities are, however, included 
in the two counties which have adopted the “Scott” 
Act. In these two prohibition counties there are, 
according to the last census returns, eight towns, 


1 See Report of the Royal Canadian Commissioners, vol. v. 
p. 91. 
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seven of which have populations ranging from 338 to 
950, and one a population of 3,363. 

The entire Province contained but fifteen towns and 
cities at the last census, of which ten had less than 
1,000 inhabitants; two from 1,000 to 1,600 inhabitants; 
two from 3,000 to 3,800 inhabitants; and one (Win- 
nipeg) 25,600 inhabitants. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Population (1891). ve ss rane Mile 
109,078 


Pistrivation oe Pi pulation Me the laat't census (1891). 
87 per cent. lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 
ee 5 Villages and towns of 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. 
199 2% » Charlottetown, population, 11,300. 


Prince Edward Island is the smallest of all the 
Provinces, but it is more than twice as thickly popu- 
lated as any other Province. It had, however, but one 
town (or city) at the last census with a population 
exceeding 3,000. This was the capital (Charlottetown), 
which is the only place in the Province where licences 
are issued. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


: en 
Population (1891). poe Square Mil. 
98173. oh Oe 


Binieihnticel of Pddolation it the Sate census (1891). 
57 per cent. lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 


79 dare ¢ villages, towns, etc., of 1,500 to 5,000 inhabitants. 
Tee ” ” ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ” 
1s 4 Vancouver, population, 13,685. 
Leary} as Victoria, ¢ 16,841. 


The liquor laws of this Province are too complicated 
to be summarised here, In cities licences are granted 
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by a Board of Commissioners, composed of the mayor 
(or substitute), the police magistrate, an alderman, and 
two justices of the peace chosen by the council. A 
very similar Board has charge of the licensing ar- 
rangements in township or district municipalities. 
Applications for new licences in cities must be signed 
by two-thirds of the lot owners and resident house- 
holders in the same block and in the block opposite, 
and also by their wives. Similar regulations exist in 
respect of new licences in smaller places. 

The holders of licences issued prior to 1891 are not 
required to make application for a renewal of their 
licences. 

There appears to be little or no prohibition in 
British Columbia.! 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES 


Population (1891). oes poe 
Ty 0-2 


Distribution of Population at the last census (1891). 
94 per cent. lived in rural districts other than villages, towns, etc. 
bam v villages and towns of 1,500 to 5,000 inhabitants. 


The population in these districts is so small and at 
the same time so widely scattered as to make detailed 
reference to them almost valueless. Prior to 1892 a 
strict prohibitory law was in force in order to prevent 
alcohol from reaching the Indians. The development 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties 


1 The Provincial Secretary, in response to a request for a list 
of “no licence ” towns (if any) in the Province, stated (October 
27th, 1899) :— 

“In reply I have to inform you that no Act respecting the 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors is in force within 
the Province of British Columbia.” 
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brought a much larger number of white settlers into 
the territories, with the result that in 1892 the pro- 
hibitory system was abandoned and a system of high 
licence and local option was substituted. 


CONCLUSION 


It will thus be seen that in Canada, as elsewhere, 
prohibition is practically confined to certain rural 
districts. In respect of these (which include, in the 
aggregate, a considerable proportion of the total popula- 
tion) the general success of the policy is unquestion- 
able, but it contributes little or nothing to the solution 
of the problem in the towns. 

That this fact has not failed to impress itself upon 
the public mind is evident from the fact that while in 
the recent plebiscite in Canada the rural districts 
polled large majorities in favour of national prohibi- 
tion, most of the principal towns and cities gave an 
emphatic negative to the proposal. In referring to 
this vote in an article published in the Alliance News, 
November 4th, 1898, Mr. F. 8. Spence, the Secretary 
of the Dominion Alliance, said:—‘‘ As was expected, 
a majority of the cities and the largest towns, the 
strongholds of the liquor traffic, voted ‘No.’ There 
are exceptions. Halifax, St. John, Brantford, Winni- 
peg, and some other large towns voted ‘ Yes,’ but as a 
rule the urban constituencies went against Prohibi- 
tion. The partly rural constituencies of Victoria, 
B.C., Lincoln, and East York owed their ‘No’ majori- 
ties entirely to votes in the cities of Victoria, St. 
Catharines, and Toronto respectively. The voting 
strength of the Prohibitionists is greatest in agricultural 
districts, and inthe villages and smaller towns ”’ 
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LOCAL OPTION IN AUSTRALASIA 
(including New Zealand) 


No. of Persons 
Population (1898). per Square Mile. 


ON ae eS i Ata 105, oanmt ae 


In most of the Australasian Colonies the principle 
of local option is directly or indirectly recognised. 
The recognition is, however, by no means so complete 
asin the case of Canada or the United States. The 
particulars can best be given for each colony sepa- 
rately. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


No. of Persons 


Population (1898). per Square Mile. 
} , d ; d ; 4 
009) ; 
Distribution of Population in 1898. 
Metropolitan.! Country.? 
82 per cent. 68 per cent. 


_ Local option in this colony applies only to new 
licences and ‘‘ removals.” The law provides that in 
every municipality a local option vote shall be taken 


1 The metropolis is composed of Sydney (population 98,000) 
and its suburbs. The suburbs of Sydney comprise forty dis- 
tinct municipalities, of which one contained (January Ist, 1898) 
less than 1,000 inhabitants; seventeen from 1,000 to 5,000 in- 
habitants; ten from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants; ten from 
10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants; and two from 20,000 to 28,000 
inhabitants. The imcorporated area in the metropolitan district 
is about 142 square miles. Some of the more immediate sub- 
urbs.are more densely populated than the city itself. 

* The country districts include 142 boroughs and municipal 
districts, with a total population of 340,000 (or thirty-eight per 
cent. of the total cowntry population). These country boroughs 
and municipalities are, for the most part, very small. In 1898 
thirty-three had less than 1,000 inhabitants; seventy-six from 
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every three years, at the election for aldermen, when 
the ratepayers are permitted to vote either ‘‘ Yes” or 
“No” on two questions: (1) Whether any new pub- 
licans’ licences shall be granted, during the coming 
three years, in the municipality or ward in ques- 
tion; and (2) whether any removals of publicans’ 
licences shall be allowed within the same period. 
Over eleven-twentieths of the votes polled are re- 
quired to make the vote operative in the negative. 
The popular vote does not apply to hotels containing 
thirty rooms. 

Although the local option is taken triennially in 
every municipality or ward of a municipality, the 
year when it is taken is not the same for all. During 
the three years 1897-1899, votes were taken in 357 
municipalities, or wards of municipalities, on the two 
issues. The result of the elections was as follows :— 


New Licences. ** Removals.’ 
In favour f AP ed >: eae : . 145 
Against . 5 — OD. he ; . 208 
Equal vote 5 4 
857 357 


ee 


Twelve per cent. of the metropolitan municipalities 
or wards, and twenty-three per cent. of the country 
municipalities or wards, voted in favour of new 
licences. In the city of Sydney only one out of 
eight wards voted in favour of new licences. The 
total vote cast was extremely small, a large propor- 
tion of the electors taking no part in the elections. 


1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants; twenty-seven from 3,000 to 6,000 
inhabitants; and the remaining six had populations ranging 
from 7,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
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The Superintendent of Police in the metropolitan 
district (a district which is declared by the Inspector- 
General to afford “a clear indication” of the operation 
of the law throughout the Colony) reported in 1893 as 
follows :— 

“The local option law . . . is much too limited 
in its operation to afford a satisfactory test of the 
value of the principle; but, considering that it has 
been the means of replacing a number of very in- 
ferior houses by buildings of a superior class, which 
are not much frequented by persons addicted to in- 
temperance, its operation has certainly been beneficial, 
and I am decidedly in favour of such an extension 
to the principle as would approximate to full local 
option.’’? 

The District Licensing Inspector, in the same year, 
reported :— | 

“As a factor in the repression of drunkenness, I do 
not think the local option vote in this district has had 
any appreciable effect. It has certainly prevented the 
licensing of new hotels, except where buildings have 
been erected containing over thirty rooms in order to 
overcome the operations of the vote. Such houses, 
when licensed, have proved, in the majority of cases, 
perfect failures as residential hotels, the sale of liquor 
being the only trade done.’’? 

The total number of publicans’ licences granted in 
New South Wales in 1898 was 3,153, or one to every 
420 persons of the population, The number granted 
in the metropolitan district (¢e. Sydney and its 
suburbs) was 789, being one to every 530 persons of 
the population. 


+ Parliamentary Return, ([C.-7,415.] 1894, 
* Ibid, 
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There are no towns in New South Wales in which 
the sale of liquor is prohibited. 


VICTORIA 
No. of Persons 
Population (1898) per Square Mile. 
1,169,434 : : ‘ : ; 13 
Distribution of population in 1898. 
Urban.! Rural. 
56 percent . : ; : : . 44 per cent. 


In this Colony also there is only a limited form of 
local option. The law, which came into force in 1886, 
fixes the number of hotels or publichouses at one for 
every two hundred and fifty inhabitants up to the 
first thousand, and one for every full five hundred 
beyond one thousand. Where the existing number is 
greater than the statutory limit it can be reduced by 
a popular vote to that limit. In cases where the 
existing number is Jess than the number allowed by 
law it can be raised by the same process to the 
statutory limit. In no case, however, can the num- 
ber be reduced below or increased above the limit 
fixed by law. A poll can be taken upon petition of 
one-fifth of the electors in any district. Electors are 
allowed to vote either for (a) the existing number, or 
(b) the number fixed by the law, or (c) some number 

1 The urban population includes Greater Melbourne, which 
comprises the area within a radius of ten miles from the centre 
of the City of Melbourne, and furnishes thirty-nine per cent. of 
the total population of the Colony; and the extra-metropolitan 
cities, towns, and boroughs which lie outside those limits. 
There are altogether thirty-six cities, towns, and boroughs in 
Vjctoria, of which three have less than 1,000 inhabitants ; six- 
teen from 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants; seven from 5,000 to 10,000 


inhabitants; six from 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants; three from 


30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants; and one (Melbourne City) 70,000 
inhabitants. 
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between. That number is declared carried which 
recelves a majority of the votes cast.1 In cases where 
reduction is carried the houses to be closed are selected 
by the licensing court, which consists of a county 
court judge and two stipendiary magistrates. Com- 
pensation must be paid to the owners and occupiers of 
all houses from which licences are withdrawn.? The 
compensation fund is raised from the Trade itself by 
means of (a) increased licence fees, (b) fines for in- 
fringements of the law, and (c) in cases of deficiency, 
a special tax upon liquor. The amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid is determined by two arbitrators, of 
whom one is the owner. If these cannot agree, a 
county court judge or police magistrate is nominated 
by them as umpire. Reduction has so far been 
effected in eleven districts, resulting in the closing 
of one hundred and seventy-three saloons at an 
average cost, by way of compensation, of £800. The 
compensation clauses of the Act are, however, so 
obnoxious to the temperance party in Victoria that 
no organized effort is now made to use the Act for 
purposes of reduction. 

The schedule of licences includes nine classes, and 
the fees range from £2 to £50, being based, in the 
case of taverns, on the annual assessment of the pre- 
mises. The licence fee for an inn or tavern assessed 


at £200 is £50. 


1 In cases where the votes are so scattered that no one num- 
ber secures a majority over all the others, the votes next above 
the statutory number are added to the statutory number until 
a majority is secured. 

2 This does not apply to grocers’ licences. These may be 
reduced by the same process as ordinary saloons (the statutory 
limit being one for every full five hundred of the population), 
but no title to compensation is conferred. 
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It is stated that there is only one district in 
Victoria where no licences are issued. ‘This is 
Mildura, a thinly-peopled wine-growing district 
(population 2,000, area 4,564 square miles), where 
licences are prohibited by the veto of the original 
owner of the land. 


QUEENSLAND 
No. of Persons 
Population (1898). per Square Mile. 
498.1045 Hi inctomms OAT  crotpiiutegipaehaas 


The law in this Colony grants full powers of local 
option. It provides that one-sixth of the electors of a 
ward or district can secure a direct vote upon one or 
all of three propositions :— 


(1) That the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be 
prohibited ; 

(2) That the existing number of licences shall be 
reduced ; ? 


(3) That no new licences shall be granted. 


The Act requires a two-thirds majority for prohibi- 
tion, but a bare majority is sufficient to carry the 
second and third of the propositions. 

In a large majority of the cases where votes have 
been taken, the issue of new licences has been refused, 
but in no instance has prohibition been carried. There 
are no towns or districts in Queensland where the sale 
of alcoholic liquors is prohibited. 


* It is provided under this option that the number shall not 
be reduced below two-thirds of the existing number. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


;, No. of Persons per 
Population (1898).} Square Miler 


PGES padi to boris. Lidwss040 

Under the “ Licensed Victuallers’ Amendment Act, 
1891,” each municipal corporation and each district 
council in South Australia is constituted a local option 
district. The law provides that one-tenth of the resi- 
dent ratepayers of such district may petition the 
Governor in Council to cause a poll to be taken to 
determine :—(1) Whether any new licences shall be 
granted; or (2) Whether the existing number shall 
be reduced.? One-fourth of the whole number of rate- 
payers on the roll must record their votes in order to 
constitute a poll. Three years must elapse between 
any two elections. 

Compensation must be paid to the owners and 
occupiers of all houses other than those licensed after 
the passing of the Act, from which licences are with- 
drawn as a result of a popular vote. The exact 
amount of compensation to be paid is to be deter- 
mined by three arbitrators, one of whom may be 
appointed by the owner and occupier of the premises 
jointly, and the other by the district treasurer. The 
third arbitrator, who must be a magistrate, is nomi- 
nated by the other two. The basis of compensation 


1 Including the Northern Territory. 
2 Provided that in any local option district where the num- 
ber of publicans’ licences exceeds five, it shall not be competent 
for the ratepayers at any poll to determine that the publicans’ 
licences in such district shall be increased or decreased by 
more than one-third of the then existing number. And in any 
local option district where the number of publicans’ licences 
does not exceed five, the number shall not be increased or de- 
creased at any poll by more than one. se 
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must in all cases be the difference between the rental 
value of the premises as a licensed house and as an 
unlicensed house, from the time of the non-renewal of 
such licence until a period of fifteen years from the 
passing of the Act.* 

The Act further provides for Sunday closing. 

The Commissioner of Police in Adelaide (which in- 
cludes two-fifths of the entire population of South 
Australia) in reporting on the Act to the Governor 
of the Colony in October, 1893, said:— As far as I 
am aware the local option clauses of the Act, 
although tested in one or two instances, have not 
resulted in the closing of any public-houses. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory feature in connection with the 
working of the Act is in connection with the pro- 
visions respecting Sunday closing, which, especially 
during the hot months of the year, are frequently 
evaded.’ There is said to be one “ town” in South 
Australia under actual prohibition, This is the 
Moonta Mines Township. 


TASMANIA 
No. of Persons per 
Population (1898). Square Mile. 
172,981 ; ‘ : ‘ : 6 


The licensing authority in Tasmania is a bench of 
nine magistrates, the police magistrate and mayor in 


1 The compensation is paid by the treasurer of the province 
out of the sums received for licence fees in the preceding finan- 
cial year. The law provides that “no refusal of the renewal 
of any licence as a consequence of any poll shall take effect ~ 
until the amount or amounts awarded by the arbitrators shall 
have been paid to the person or persons entitled thereto.” 

* Parliamentary Return [C.-7,415], 1894, 
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cities, and the warden in municipalities being ex- 
officio members. The fee for a public-house licence is 
£25. There is no local option law on the statute 
book. The Agent-General states (February 20th, 
1900) that, “ apart from an occasional academical dis- 
cussion of the subject or the advocacy of the Tem- 
perance Party, the general attention given to it has 
not been great.” 

Under the existing law the majority of the rate- 
payers of any neighbourhood may petition against 
the granting, transfer, or continuation of any licence, 
and it is imperative on the licensing bench to enter- 
tain such petition, if duly lodged with the clerk of 
the peace ten days prior to the hearing of the appli- 
cation. According to the Commissioner of Police, the 
convictions for the illegal sale of liquor by unlicensed 
persons have been confined for some years past to 
newly-formed mining centres where licensed houses 
had not been opened, and to Chinese camps at other 
mining districts. There is little or no illicit sale in 
other parts of the Colony. Some of the most beneficial 
provisions are those under which the sale or giving of 
liquor to persons who are addicted to habits of in- 
temperance may be prohibited. This power of pro- 
hibition may be exercised by justices or by superior 
officers of police, and has been resorted to in many 
cases to the great benefit of individuals and their 
families. 

A further clause in the law provides that no woman, 
except the wife of the landlord, may serve liquor after 
10 p.m. 

There is no town or district in Tasmania where the 
sale of liquor is prohibited. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


No. of Persons per 
Population (1898). Square Mile. 


170,971 ; : ; : ; 017 


The rush to the Western Australian goldfields since 
1891 has given that colony the largest average annual 
increase of population during the decade! The popu- 
lation, however, is still exceedingly small, and, if we 
except the city of Perth, which contains 40,000 in- 
habitants, or nearly one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion of the colony, is widely scattered. 

The fee for a publican’s licence is £50 in Perth and 
Freemantle and £40 elsewhere. The licensing bench 
consists of the resident or police magistrate of each 
district, and two justices of the peace appointed by 
the Governor in Council. No landlord, owner, or part 
owner of any licensed house,” nor anyone engaged in 
or interested in the sale of liquors, is eligible to sit as 
a licensing justice. The same disqualification applies 
to officers or agents of any society interested in pre- 
venting the sale of liquor. As a result of the rapid 
development of the gold-mining industry in this 
colony, and the consequent settlement of large popu- 
lations within the various mining areas, it was found 
necessary, in 1888, to introduce an Act to confer upon 
the warden of a goldfield the powers of a licensing 
bench, and to dispense with the necessity of applicants 
giving the notices required by the principal Act in 
settled districts. 

The only form of local option recognised in the law 


1 In 1881 the population was 29,708, and in 1891 49,782. 
2 This applies only to owners or part owners of houses situ- 
ated within the licensing district. 
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is the privilege set forth in Section 25 of the principal 
Act, where it is provided that petitions or memorials 
from bond fide ratepayers of the district in which ap- 
plication for any form of licence is made may be en- 
tertained by the bench, “and if it shall appear that 
a majority of the ratepayers in the neighbourhood of 
the house proposed to be licensed object to the grant- 
ing of such application, such licensing magistrates 
shall refuse to grant such application.”! The de- 
finition of ‘‘the neighbourhood” is left to the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates. 


A report forwarded by the Governor of the Colony 
(Sir W. C. F. Robinson) to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in 1894, states that, ‘although these 
powers of objection constitute what is practically a 
form of ‘local option’ the course indicated with 
regard to the organised opposition of ratepayers is 
seldom or never adopted, though personal objections 
are frequently made by ratepaying members of tem- 
perance bodies, licensed persons and others in open 
Court, with more or less effect, according to the 
validity of the objections.” ? 


Licensed persons are forbidden to supply liquor 
to habitual drunkards or aboriginal natives of the 
Colony. 


There are no towns in Western Australia where the 
sale of liquor is prohibited. 


1 The privilege of objection is likewise given to any ratepayer 
as well as to any corporate body by proxy. 
2 Parliamentary Return (C.-7,988), 1896, 
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NEW ZEALAND 


No. of Persons per 


Population (1898). Square Mile. 
748,463.! 7 
Distribution of Population. 
Boroughs.” Counties. 
44 per cent : ’ : ; 56 per cent. 


The population of New Zealand is divided into 
counties and boroughs. The counties include all 
towns not constituted municipal boroughs. These 
rural “town districts” are, however, very small, only 
two of them (Stratford, population, 1,256; and Hamp- 
stead, population, 1,214) having 1,000 inhabitants. The 
boroughs also are for the most part exceedingly small, 
only six out of ninety-seven having more than 7,500 
inhabitants.’ 

The licensing laws in this Colony are extremely 
stringent. Brewing is lawful but not distilling, so 
that for spirits the Colony is wholly dependent upon 
importations. Licences for consumption on the pre- 


1 Exclusive of 39,000 Maoris. 

2 Of the 97 boroughs in New Zealand :— 
27 have less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
28 ,, from 1,000 to 2,000 s 


1D hams » 2,000 ,, 3,000 oe 
15 5, ~~ 5,_-9,000 ,, 5,000 " 
3) 7 ” 5,000 Pd 7,500 ”? 


1 (Napier) has 9,400 + 
1 (Sydenham) ,, 11,000 * 
1 (Christchurch) ,, 18,000 s 
1 (Dunedin) y) 203,500 4] 
1 (Auckland) —,, 386,000 z 
1 (Wellington) ,, 43,000 5 


97 
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mises (excluding New Zealand wine licences) are of 
two kinds :— 


1, Publicans’ licences, the fee for which is £401 
within the limits of a borough or town 
district, and £25 outside, 

2. Accommodation licences, which are of the 
nature of a publican’s licence, and are 
granted for an out-of-the-way country house 
which is situated at least five miles from any 
other licensed house. The licence fee in this 
case is determined by the Licensing Com- 
mittee, but must not exceed £20. 


Anyone may manufacture wine, perry, or cider from 
New Zealand grown fruit, and sell it, without a 
licence, in quantities of not less than two gallons. A 
licence to sell such native wine, etc., in quantities of 
less than two gallons for consumption on or off the 
premises is granted in boroughs only for a fee of £1. 
No sales of liquor can be made in clubs unless a special 
charter has been obtained from the Secretary of the 
Colony. An annual fee of £5 must be paid for 
such charter. It is said that since 1893 no new charter 
has been granted. 

The licensing authority is a committee of five per- 
sons chosen by the electors of each licensing district. 
A local stipendiary magistrate acts as chairman. The 
members of the licensing committee serve for three 
years. By the Act of 1893, each parliamentary elec- 
toral district, of which there are sixty-two, is made a 
licensing district. The number of ‘on” licensed 
houses (exclusive of native wine licences) in New 


1For licence to sell from 6 a.m.to 10 a.m. For an eleven 
o’clock licence an additional £5 must be paid. 
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Zealand in 1897-8 was 1,526, or one for every 476 
persons of the population. 1 

Full powers of local option are aifeviiadl The 
original Act (passed in 1893) provided for a licensing 
poll to be taken in every district at the triennial 
election of the licensing committee, but under the 
Amendment Act of 1895 it is provided that the licens- 
ing poll shall be taken at the same time as the general 
election of members of the House of Representatives. 

The questions for the decision of the voters are :— 


(1) Whether the number of licences existing in the 
district shall continue ? 

(2) Whether the number shall be reduced ? 

(3) Whether any licences whatever shall be 
granted ? 


The voter may vote for one or two of these proposals, 
but no more. 

Any man or woman who is twenty-one years of age 
and who has resided in the Colony for twelve months, 
is entitled to be registered as avoter. More than forty 
per cent. of the electors are women. 

In thecase of either of the first two proposals (2.e. ‘‘con- 
tinuance”’ or “ reduction”), a number of votes equal 
to an absolute majority of all the voters whose votes 
were recorded is sufficient to carry the proposition into 
effect; but in the case of the third proposal (‘no 
licence ’’) the number of votes cast in its favour must 
be not less than three-fifths of all the voters whose 


1 The proportion in counties and boroughs was as under :— 


Counties ... 849, or one for every 469 persons. 
Boroughs ... 677  ,, » 487 ‘, 


1,526 


For a comparison with England and Wales, see p. 669. 
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votes were recorded. If no proposal is carried by the 
prescribed majority, things continue as before.’ In 
no case is compensation allowed for the loss of a 
licence. The original Act, which governed the first 
election in 1894, required that to make the election 
valid, at least one-half of the voters on the register 
must take part in the election. The effect of this was 
largely to destroy the value of that election as an 
indication of public sentiment on the question, 
inasmuch as large numbers of anti-vetoists deliber- 
ately abstained from voting, with the result that 
thirty-three out of sixty-two elections were declared 
to be invalid. The law was wisely amended by the 
repeal of this clause in 1895, ? 

Three elections have been held on the question since 
the first Act was passed, but in only one district 
(Clutha) has ‘no licence’ been carried. In 1894, re- 
duction was carried in fourteen districts and ‘no 
licence”? in one, while in thirty-three districts the 
election, for reasons shown above, was declared invalid. 
At-the second election in 1896, fifty-two districts gave 
a@ majority in favour of continuance, while in the 
remaining ten no proposal was carried. The district 
of Clutha, which had given a three-fifths majority in 
favour of ‘‘no licence” in 1894, failed to secure the 
requisite majority for prohibition in 1896, owing to a 
re-arrangement of boundaries. It nevertheless polled 
a larger number of votes in favour of ‘no licence ” 


1Tf both prohibition and reduction are carried, prohibition 
takes precedence. Similarly, if both continuance and reduction 
are carried, reduction takes precedence. Reduction must affect 
not less than five per cent., nor more than twenty-five per cent. 
of the existing number of licences. 

2 In 1894 the votes for “ reduction ” and “no licence ” could be 
added together to secure reduction, but that is no longer possible. 
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than for either “continuance” or “reduction.”! In 
three other districts also (Marsden, Hawera, and Bruce) 
a majority of those who polled voted in favour of pro- 
hibition, but not the necessary three-fifths required to 
carry that issue. 

The third election under the Act took place in 
December, 1899, when forty-five districts voted in 
favour of continuance; one in favour of reduction ; 
one (Clutha) carried ‘no licence”; while in twelve 
districts no proposaal was carried, and in three the 
election was declared void. ? 

The district of Clutha is therefore the only “no 
licence” district in New Zealand. It is a sparsely 
peopled district, and contains but two boroughs, one 
of which (Balclutha) has 925 inhabitants, and the other 
(Tapanui) has 450 inhabitants. 


It will thus be seen that while the principle of local 
option has received more or less limited sanction in 
Australasia, it has not led to any important results in 
prohibition. (See summary, p. 363.) 


LOCAL OPTION IN SWEDEN 
AND NORWAY 


The nature and extent of local option in Sweden and 
Norway are fully described elsewhere.? 


1 The actual figures were as under :— 
Continuance. Reduction. No Licence. 
1,618 1,630 1,989 
2 In eleven districts the number of votes cast in favour of “no 
licence” was greater than the number cast for either “ continu- 
ance ” or “reduction” but in all of them it fell short of the 
requisite majority. $ See Chapter VIII. 
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LOCAL VETO IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


There are, of course, numerous instances of successful 
local prohibition in the United Kingdom, and while 
the majority of these consist of villages which owe 
their immunity from the liquor traffic to the ordinance 
and foresight of the local “squire,” there are others 
which furnish useful suggestions of the possibilities of 
permissive legislation in the suburbs and wards of large 
cities. Among these may be mentioned the Toxteth 
Park Estate in Liverpool (population 60,000); the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, Battersea (population 7,500) ; 
the Queen’s Park Estate, Kensal Green (population 
14,420) ; the Noel Park Estate, Wood Green (population 
9,100) ; and others.!. In these cases, it is true, there is 
no ‘‘option,’”’ inasmuch as the prohibition of the traffic 
is due to restrictions imposed by the owners of the 
estates; but the favourable regard in which the 
restriction is popularly held is sufficiently indicated by 
the eagerness of respectable working men and others 
to rent houses in the prohibited areas. Further, there 
is ample evidence that in these districts the system of 
restriction has operated beneficially so far as the local 
communities are concerned. But prohibition, it must 
be remembered, is successful in these districts precisely 
because their close proximity to non-prohibition areas 
offers abundant facilities for the purchase of liquor to 
those of their population who desire to have it.? 


1 Bessbrook, Ulster, is a familiar illustration of prohibition in 
a busy, prosperous village. The nearest public-house is ona 
country road a mile and a half away, and the next nearest is in 
the village of Cawlough, some two or three miles distant, where 
there are several public-houses. 

2 It must also be borne in mind that “the undoubted success 
of experiments in local prohibition by ground landlords depends 
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Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 


The districts commonly referred to as Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool, may be taken as an illustration of this, 
The prohibited districts comprise a considerable area, 
covered by some 11,000 or 12,000 houses, and including 
a population of about 60,000 persons, composed for the 
most part of respectable working-class families and 
clerks. The population of the district is, however, far 
from being composed exclusively of teetotalers,? and 
the wants of the non-abstainers are fully met by the 
facilities offered for the purchase of liquor by a “con- 
siderable number” of licensed houses in the districts 
which immediately adjoin the prohibited areas. As 
Mr. W. Crosfield, J.P., put it in his recent evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing 
Laws: ‘I am bound to say that with a very little 
trouble from the centre of that area [Kensington 
Fields] an unlimited quantity of refreshments could be 
obtained from the houses which have been in existence 
for a great many years.’ 


very much on the more absolute power which they possess to 
enforce observance of their wishes. A simple clause in a lease 
is a more effective weapon than any local veto law.” Lord 
Peel, Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Liquor 
Licensing Laws, p. 274. 

1 What is known as Toxteth Park is really an extra-parochial 
district of Liverpool. It was formerly a park, but is now simply 
a section of the city. 

2 “ With regard to the restricted area, you do not in any way 
suggest that those who live in this area are in any way 
abstainers more than in the usual area?’’—‘‘ Oh, no, I am sorry 
to say not.”—Evidence of Mr. W. Crosfield, J.P., Royal Com- 
mission on Liquor Licensing Laws, vol. II. (1897), p. 83. 

8 Ibid, p. 24. 
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Queen’s Park, Kensal Green. 


The case of Queen’s Park, Kensal Green, furnishes a 
similar illustration. The estate comprises an area of 
seventy acres, covered by some 2,300 houses, occupied 
for the most part by artisans and clerks. There are 
no licensed houses within this area, but there are 
public-houses in the districts immediately adjoining, 
and—according to the evidence of the Rev. Sidney 
Bott, vicar of St. Jude’s, Kensal Green, and a warm 
supporter of local prohibition—there is “a constant 
effort to get more.” In addition to these it was stated 
by the same witness that within a small radius com- 
prising about 300 houses there are no fewer than nine 
“off”? licences, three of which are “at the very gates” 
of the prohibited area, and ‘others as near as they 
could get.” Asked how he could explain the existence 
of so many “off” licences in a comparatively poor 
district, he replied: “ You forget that there are these 
2,300 houses close by without any public-house. The 
custom comes from Queen’s Park.’ 

Now it is clear that where there is this safety-valve 
in the shape of neighbouring facilities for the purchase 
of liquor by those who are accustomed to use it, pro- 
hibition in limited urban areas (e.g. wards and suburbs 
of large cities) may be successfully attempted ; and it 
is not unlikely that if permissive legislation were 
granted, many districts of this character would gladly 
avail themselves of its powers. But it is impossible to 
believe that in the present state of public opinion a 
complete prohibitory policy could be successfully 


1 “Then you say the restriction of the public-house has pro- 
duced these off licences?”—“I do grant you that.”—Royal 
Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws, vol. III., p. 205. 
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adopted in any important town or city. To admit 
this, however, is not to suggest that the widespread 
and practically unrestricted sale of liquor as at present 
conducted in the larger towns and cities must continue. 
On the contrary, it should certainly be possible, while 
permitting the continuance of such traffic as public 
opinion demands, to safeguard the conditions under 
which it is conducted, and to reduce toa minimum the 
evils that at present are associated with the trade. 
How this is to be done the present writers hope to 
show in a later chapter.! 


CONCLUSION. 


Tosumup. The facts that have now been adduced 
indicate the successful operation of a permissive policy 
of prohibition throughout wide districts in the United 
States and Canada. It is a policy that has been 
initiated and supported by self-governing communities, 
and the experience of many years enables trustworthy 
conclusions to be formed as to the sphere of its success. 
That sphere is uniformly found to be the rural districts, 
and certain suburban areas where there is the “ safety- 
valve” of neighbouring facilities for the purchase of 
liquor. The problem to be solved is, of course, much 
simpler in the rural districts, and the obstacles to be 
encountered in the enforcement of the law are few and 
unimportant. But the broad fact remains that in the 
rural districts of the United States, as also elsewhere 
(e.g. Canada, Sweden, and Norway), popular sentiment 
is generally on the side of the restriction and pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, and enforcement of the 


1 See Chapter IX. 
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law is found to be comparatively easy. In the larger 
towns and cities the conditions are different, and it is 
there, as we have seen, that prohibition has been found 
impracticable. The failure is the more significant in- 
asmuch as Temperance sentiment in the United States 
and Canada is far in advance of Temperance sentiment 
in this country, and consequently the conditions are, 
by so much, rendered more favourable for the experi- 
ment. Itis evident, therefore, that a system that has 
proved ineffectual in urban communities there, is not 
likely to prove successful in the larger and more 
densely populated towns and cities of the United 
Kingdom. 


The present writers believe that the principle of 
prohibition by local option has a distinct place in the 
ultimate solution of the temperance problem, and one, 
moreover, that can only be finally determined by ex- 
perience. But they are profoundly convinced that, so 
far as the towns and cities are concerned, the policy of 
prohibition can have but limited application, and that 
for a complete solution of the problem resort must be 
had to other methods. 


The history of the experiment in those countries or 
states that have adopted it points in the judgment of 
the present writers to the following broad conclusions :— 


(1) That prohibition, whether by State enactment 
or local option, cannot be a universal panacea, 
and that when it has done all that it can do 
there will still be a large volume of trade in 
alcoholic liquors left outside its scope. 

(2) That it will have a large measure of success in 
rural districts, and will possibly succeed in 
some small towns. 
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(3) That it will further succeed in wards or suburbs 
of cities where there is a ‘‘safety-valve ” in 
the shape of neighbouring facilities for the 
purchase of liquor. : 

(4) That, consequently, the practical question, so 
far as the town populations of this country 
are concerned, is the best form of ‘ safety- 
valve,” taking all necessary considerations, 
such as the need for destroying the political 
domination of the ‘Trade,’ and its un- 
ceasing opposition to temperance reform, 
fully into account. 


In any case, it must be insisted that a policy of 
permissive legislation that left undisturbed the pre- 
sent monopolist character of the permitted traffic 
(i.e. as conducted for private gain) would fail in the 
first essentials of reform. It would leave unremedied 
the evils that are inseparable from such a traffic in 
those communities that refused to adopt prohibitory 
legislation ; and would unite the forces of a powerful 
monopoly in unscrupulous hostility to the law in dis- 
tricts that were favourable to its enforcement. Clearly, 
therefore, the plea for permissive legislation must be 
accompanied by satisfactory proposals for the conduct 
of the traffic that would remain, and those proposals 
must carry within themselves ample security for the 
elimination of the influence of the liquor traffic from 
municipal and political life. 


24. 


CHAPTER V 


High Licence 


This chapter (from p. 878 onwards) has been recast and ex- 
tended for the present edition in the light of new information 
obtained in the course of personal investigations in the summer 
of 1899. 

HE scheme of licensing known as High Licence has 
claimed great attention in recent years, and has 

been adopted in many States of the Union, among others 
in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, and New York. The system came to the 
front in Nebraska in 1881 by the passing there of the 
“Slocumb Law,” which fixed the State licence fees at 
not less than $500 for saloons in small towns, and not 
less than double that amount where the population 
exceeded 10,000, together with a bond for 5,000 dollars. 

The most conspicuous instances of its working are, 
however, to be found in Pennsylvania, where the 
Brooks’ Licensing Act came into force on June Ist, 
1888, and in New York State, where the “ Liquor Tax 
Law,” commonly known as the ‘‘ Raines Excise Law,” 
was enacted in 1896. 


HiguH LicENcE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The leading provisions of the Brooks’ Act are as 
follow :—(1) That the granting of licences shall be 
left in the hands of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
which shall issue whatever number it may deem 
necessary, with full power to revoke any, or all, at 
the end of each twelve months. (2) That each licensee 
shall pay a fee of from 1,000 dollars (£200) down- 
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wards, according to the size of the town or city in 
which he carries on his trade. (3) That besides his 
giving a personal bond for 2,000 dollars (£400), two 
owners of real estate, living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, shall also become bondsmen to the same 
amount each as sureties for his strictly keeping the 
law. To these clauses are added the prohibitions 
usual in most of the States against selling on Sun- 
days, or election days, or to minors or intoxicated 
persons. As a result of the passing of the Act, the 
number of licensed houses in Philadelphia! was re- 
duced from 5,773 in 1887 to 1,343 in 1888. This 
enormous reduction was made without any compensa- 
tion being paid. The following table, compiled from 
particulars specially obtained from the Police Depart- 
ment of Philadelphia, shows the number of licences 
issued in Philadelphia from 1887 to 1898, together 
with the arrests for drunkenness and other offences :— 


Before 
DeEscRIPtion, High Hie LicEncz. 


Licence 


1887 | 1888 | 1889 | 1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 | 1896 |- 1897 | 1898 


fences issued . | 6,773 | 1,843) 1,204| 1,173, 1,253) 1,388 1,6321 1,662] 1,677| 1,662| 1,638] 1,691 
Ratio of 
_ estimated 169'| 744) 949/ 893| 855| 790/686 688| 6961 717| 742| 733 


population to 
‘each licence 


hires tor } 34,037 | 24,923] 20,097, 24,661| 24,785 26,164) 28,095, 28,230) 27,077| 23,107| 25,174 27,543 


Ratio per 1,000 
of estimated 34°93 | 24°96] 19°60! 23°56] 23°14) 23°91] 25°10) 24°68] 23°19) 19°39] 20°70) 22°21 
_ population 


“imc all 57,944 | 46,899] 42,673) 49,148] 53,194) 52,944] 57,297, 61,478] 60,347| 58,072| 62,628) 62, 907 
Ratio per 1, 000 

of estimated | ® 46°96] 41°72| 46°94] 49°65! 48°34| 51°18) 53°76| 51°68| 48°72| 51°50| 50°72 

Beeoclation 


1 The estimated population of Philadelphia in 1899 was 
1,240,266. 
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Yet, notwithstanding the reduced number of saloons, 
the revenue from fees showed a decided increase. Be- 
fore the passing of the Act the licence fees in Philadel- 
phia amounted to 300,000 dollars ; in 1898, with 4,082 
fewer licences, the fees amounted to 1,692,112 dollars. 

The advantages claimed for high licence are, briefly: 
First, the extinction of a great number of the worst 
and lowest dram-shops. Second, better police control, 
owing to the diminution of numbers, and the con- 
centration (to some extent) of the trade in the business 
centre of the town, where it is most profitable. Third, 
better observance of the law by licence-holders from 
fear of the pecuniary loss involved in the forfeiture 
of their licences. Fourth, suppression of unlicensed 
liquor-sellers by the licensed, as an act of self-protec- 
tion.} | 

Experience has shown that some of these contentions 
are just ; but in Philadelphia, at least, the suppression 
of unlicensed liquor-sellers by the licensed is not © 
realized.? A policeman having an intimate acquaint- 


1 Fanshawe, Liguor Legislation in the United States and 
Canada, p. 64. 

? There are, however, some places in the State of New York 
(which is under High Licence) in which the liquor dealers as- 
sist in the enforcement of the law. In his Annual Report for 
the year ending September 30th, 1899, the State Commissioner 
of Excise: of the State of New York says :— 

“Liquor dealers themselves, who have large interests in the 
trade, have in some instances given valuable assistance to the 
authorities in compelling observance of the law. Within a 
year, in one large city in the State, nearly all of the brewers 
and many dealers united in a request that all liquor dealers of 
that city be compelled to observe the provisions of the law. 

. Little or no trouble [in the enforcement of the law] has 
been met with from reputable and responsible dealers. Their 
traffic is open and legitimate. They obey the statutes, wanting 
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ance with all sections of the city, questioned as to the 
number of ‘ speak-easies” (that is, unlicensed saloons), 
replied unhesitatingly, ‘‘ There are at least six thou- 
sand.” ‘While this statement must be regarded as 
exaggerated, it is beyond doubt that the illegal places 
exceed by not a little the number of licensed retailers.” 
It may, however, be fairly urged that the ‘“speak- 
easies”’ are mainly a re-action against Sunday Closing, 
not against High Licence. Most of the illegal ven- 
dors, it is said, restrict their business to the Sunday 
hours, and carry it on in private houses. In Pitts- 
burg, Mr. McKenzie says that, under High Licence, 
there were in 1891 probably seven ‘‘speak-easies” to 
each licensed house. ‘These places were permitted 
to exist because of the political power of their owners, 
and the police did not dare proceed against them,” ? 


THe Liquor Tax (‘‘ Ratnes’”’) Law oF THE STATE 
or New York. 


Population (1890) of State of New York—5,997,853. 
In 1890 there were in the State of New York 46 cities or 
towns with a population of 8,000 and upwards, viz. :— 


no special favours from any source, and only asking that the 
law be fairly and impartially administered that they may be 
protected against the illegitimate competition of crooked dealers. 
Complaints made by this class of men have, as a rule, been well 
founded, and have resulted usually in conviction of the offender 
or suppression of the violation complained of.” 

1 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, p. 251. 

2 Sober by Act of Parliament, pp. 72, 73. 
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New York' .. . nis. 6% Md O15, 801 
Brooklyn ‘ ; ; 4 ‘ . 806,348 
Buffalo . : , ; . . . 255,664 
Rochester . : ; 133, ‘896 
3 cities or towns er 50, 000 +8 100,000 + MAMI Pan is 
bj eh 4 30, ,000 to 50, 000 a 
6 y ” 20,000 to 80,000 ” 

RIS i, 4 8,000 to 20,000 “ 

46 


Proportion of Urban and Rural Population, 1890 :— 
Urban (2.e. sf meer above 8 ws 3,600,877, or 60 per cent. 
Rural . ; . 2,396,976, or 40__—s*“,, 


5,997,858 


The Liquor Tax (‘‘ Raines”) Law of the State of 
New York is one of high licence and local option. It 
was passed by the State legislature in March, 1896, 
and came into force May Ist of the same year, very 
substantial amendments in the Act being made in 
1897. It deals only with quantities of less than five 
gallons of liquor, a term which, as here used, includes 
spirits, wine, and beer. The circumstances of the 
adoption of the measure by the House of Assembly 
are so unusual that they may be reproduced here. On 
the day after the Bill had passed the Senate, the 
Republican leader (Mr. O’Grady) gave notice in the 
Assembly that, on the following day, he would move 
to suspend a certain number of Bills which he speci- 
fied, the practical effect of which would be to make it 
possible to pass the Bill into law on the same day. 
Accordingly, on March 12th, “the rules were sus- 


1 In 1898 Brooklyn and some other places were added to the 
city of New York; its estimated population in 1899 was 3,550,053. 
The estimated ayndl alah of the former city of New York in 
1899 was 2,117,106. 
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pended by practically a party vote, and then followed 
a scene which had never been witnessed in Albany 
before. It was known that the supporters of the Bill 
numbered more than eighty and less than ninety, a 
sufficient number to pass the measure but not enough 
to transact business by themselves, as the constitution 
provides that three-fifths of either House must be 
present while Bills are on their final passage. JRealis- 
ing this, the Democrats and Republicans opposed to 
the Bill commenced to slip out by ones and twos, in- 
tending to break the quorum. The majority leaders 
noticed the sharp practice, however, and Mr. O’Grady 
asked for a call of the House. The absentees came 
flocking in, and as soon as they were inside the doors 
were locked, and none of them were allowed out again. 
During the rest of the afternoon the Assembly men 
inside remained close prisoners, while the sergeant- 
at-arms and his assistant were busily scouring the 
corridors and committee-rooms in search of the absen- 
tees. Whenever any were found they were taken 
back to the Assembly and escorted to their places, 
while a close watch was kept to see that they did not 
get away again. The Democrats raved wildly at such 
treatment, and at one time had almost decided to 
break down the door and get out any way, claiming 
that they had a perfect right to do so. The cooler 
heads among the minority, however, pointed out that 
while such a course might be justifiable yet it would 
only lead to further trouble, and would reflect upon 
the Democracy. This view of the case was accepted, 
and no violence was attempted. At six o’clock in the 
evening a vote was reached, and the Bill was passed 
by a vote of 84 to 58,’"? 


1 The Raines Eacise Law, Eagle Building, Brooklyn, New 
York, | 
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The Bill passed in this extraordinary manner in- 
volved ‘‘a new and radical departure from the prin- 
ciple of local control” which for over 300 years had 
largely governed the treatment of the question in the 
State of New York.! 

It abolishes all local boards having jurisdiction to 
issue licences for the sale of liquor, and places the 
whole matter under State supervision. 

At the head of the new administration is placed a 
“State Commissioner of Excise,” appointed by the 
Governor of the State with the advice and consent of » 
the Senate. The Commissioner is invested with large 
powers, and holds office for a term of five years. He 
appoints the whole of his administrative staff—secre- 
tary, deputy commissioners and special agents—whose 
number and salaries are, however, fixed by the Act. 
All officers appointed by the State Commissioner may 
be removed by him.” 

The “excise taxes” issued are of six grades, of which 
the chief may be defined thus :— 


(1) For “on” sale, whether in hotel, restaurant, 
saloon, store, shop, or other place. 

(2) For “off” sale in quantities of less than five 
gallons. 


1 First Report of the State Commissioner of Kzxcise of the 
State of New York, 1896, p. 82. 

2 “The law centralises in an unprecedented manner the con- 
trol of the excise business in one man—the State Commissioner. 
He is left the sole interpreter of the intent and scope of the 
law. . . . Such power and authority have never before been 
vested in one man under the liquor laws of any of our States.” — 
The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, Second Edition, 
1898, p. 374. 
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(3) For sale by a duly licensed pharmacist upon 
the written prescription of a regularly licensed 
physician. 

(4) For sale upon any railway car, steamboat, or 
vessel, 


The annual excise taxes charged for the grades 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 vary according to the size of the town 
in which the licence is issued. The charges are upon 
the following scale :— 


Grade 
Grade | Grade No. 3 


City, Town, or Village, with a population of mien ames Sale by 


Pharm- 
Sale. | Sale. intl 


Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 


1,500,000 or more . . 800 | 500 | 100 
Less ‘than 1,500,000 but more than 500, 000 650 | 400 75 
¥ ’500,000 a e 50,000 500 | 800 50 
- 50,000 > mi 10,000 | 850 | 200 80 
if 10,000 + ¢ 5,000 | 300 | 100 20 
‘i 5,000 4 . 1,200 | 200 15 15 
; 1,200 100 50 10 


The excise tax under grade 4 is 200 dollars for each 
car, steamboat, or vessel upon which traffic is carried 
on. 

Subject to the adoption by any place (not a 
“city +) of local option, no limit is put upon the 
number of licences of any class that shall be issued, 
reliance being apparently placed upon the amount of 
the excise tax to furnish the needful check. Any one 
desiring to obtain a licence must submit a signed and 
sworn statement to the county treasurer or official 


1 The Local Option Clauses, as is explained further on, do not 
apply to “cities,” 
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deputy commissioner in which shall be stated, among 
other less important matters, the facts as to his citi- 
zenship, the premises to be used, the specific location 
of the bar. He must also state that he has not been 
convicted of a felony, has not had a former licence 
revoked, and that he is not interested in any unlawful 
traffic or occupation. The deputy commissioner testi- 
fies to the formal correctness of such application, but 
appears to make no further inquiry. ‘“ All comers are 
practically served alike—they pay the money and 
take the certificate.” 

The Liquor Tax Law has not had a marked effect 
upon the number of licences issued. The figures for 
the last year of the old system and the subsequent 
years of the new are as under :— 


No. of No. of Certificates, year 
Licences. ending April 30th. 
1895-6. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
For the State of 
New York ... 33,257 30,156 31,116 31,598 
For the City of 
New York ... 8906 7,926, 8425 84301 


’ An analysis of the 8,430 Certificates issued in the City of New 
York in the year ending April 30th, 1899, gives the following 
result :— 


7,227 certificates (86 per eent.) were under Grade 1, for ‘‘ on”’ sale in hotels, 
saloons, ete. 


787 ij (9 per cent.) ,, >, Grade 2, for “ off’’ sale by store- 
keepers, etc. 

416 7 (5 percent.) ,, 4, Grades 8 and 6, for sale by 

— pharmacists and for 

8,430 mechanical and scien- 
—d tific purposes. 


The proportion of the different grades in the State of New York 
corresponds closely with that in the City of New York. 
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The greater part of the reduction took place in the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, in which 
the excise tax was respectively 800, 650, and 500 
dollars." Nearly all the small beer and ale shops in 
the City of New York were driven out of business “by 
the sixteen-fold increase of the tax.’’? It is said that 
as a class these shops were the least obnoxious of all, 
and have so been regarded by students of social con- 
ditions. In twenty-five out of the sixty counties in 
the State, a larger number of licences were granted 
under the “ Raines” than under the old law. 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


Even more than the ordinary uncertainty common 
to statistics of drunkenness attaches to those which 
might be used to indicate the effect of the Liquor Tax 
law upon drunkenness in the State and City of New 
York. The difficulty of the inquiry is set forth by 
the State Commissioner in his second report. 

In conyersation he informed us that he did not 
think the law had had much effect upon drunkenness. 
The Chief of Police in Albany and in Buffalo spoke in 
the same sense, the latter holding that drunkenness 
had even increased in the last two or three years. At 
the same time the arrests for drunkenness throughout 
the State show some reduction after the passing of the 
law,® and so also do those for the City of New York 
(where, however, a reduction had taken place prior to 
1896), as will be seen from the following table, which 


1 First Report of State Commissioner of Eacise, p. 232. 

2 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, Second 
Edition, p. 385. 

® The State Commissioner of Excise, in his Annual Report, 
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gives the arrests for drunkenness! in that city from 
1889 to 1899 :— 


Arrests Ratio 

for per 1,000 of 

Population. drunkenness. population. 
1889 . 1,566,801 . 29234 . 1866 
18900 . 1,612,559 . 31484 . 19-52 
1891 . 1,659,654 . 384681 . 20:9 
1892 . 1,708,124 . 380808 . 1803 
1893 . 1,758010 . 28690 . 1632 
1894 . 1,809,353 . 928357 . 15:67 
1895 . 1,879,195 . 31,978 . 17-02 
18962 . 1,934,077 . 80668 . 15:5 
1897 . 1,990,562 . 28798 . 14-48 
1898 . 84888999 . 46170 . 13-48 
1899 . 3,550,053 . 44,018 . 12:40 


As has been pointed out, the value of comparative 
statistics of drunkenness is exceedingly small, but if 
these figures are compared with those for London it 
will be seen that the number of arrests per 1,000 of 
the population in the latter city is only about one- 
half of those in New York. The visible drunkenness 
in New York is much less than in London, but in the 


January, 1900, gives the following figures of the arrests for 
drunkenness in the State of New York :— 


“Tn 1895, Calendar year &: ne mee es ... 81,893 
1896, Calendar year ie ae €- 282 ... (8,095 
1897, First nine months.. ... 59,207 
1898, Fiscal year, ending Sy tembar 80th, 1998 we €2,571 
1899, Fiscal year, ending September, 30th, 1899 __..... 69,995 


being a decrease as compared with the year 1895 of 11,900, or 
over fourteen per cent.” 

1 The law requires arrests for simple drunkenness, but in New 
York, as elsewhere in America, arrests are only made for dis- 
turbance or absolute incapacity. 

2 The Liquor Tax Law came into force May Ist, 1896, 

8 First year of Greater New York. 
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former city the saloon-keeper will often detain those 
under the influence of liquor till they become sober. 
In the above table, 72 per cent. of those arrested were 
males and 28 per cent. females. The proportions in 
London. (1898) were 61 per cent. males and 39 per 
cent. females. In New York, women, as a rule, do 
not frequent the ordinary saloon. In a few cases 
separate “ ladies’ entrances” are to be met with, but 
this appears to be a modern development. Drunken 
women are very rarely seen. 

The following regulations embodied in the Act are 
common to the liquor laws of many of the States :— 

(1) Liquor may not be sold or given to any minor 
under the age of eighteen years, nor to such 
minor for any other person. 

(2) Sunday closing is absolute. (For the general 
disregard of this law, see p. 385.) . 

(3) Liquor may not be sold on the day of any 
general or special election within one-quarter 
of a mile of any voting place while the poll 
is open. 

(4) No girl or woman not a member of the family 
of the licence holder may serve or sell any 
liquor on the premises. (This rule, which 
obtains generally throughout the Union, is 
well observed in New York.) 


Locat Option Crausz.! 


The Act provides that before any licences are issued, 
the will of the qualified electors in each “town” 
(including townships in rural districts) shall be ascer- 

1The Local Option Clauses do not apply to “cities” (Sec. 16 


of the Liquor Tax Law), of which there are 41 with populations 
varying from 8,000, upwards, and with a total population (1892 
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tained by ballot. The four questions submitted to the 
electors in all the towns in the State are, whether they 
will or will not authorize— 

(1) Sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises. 

(2) Sale of liquor not to be drunk on the premises. 

(3) Sale of liquor by a pharmacist on physician’s 

prescription. 

(4) Sale of liquor by hotel-keepers. 

The question is, in each case, decided by a bare 
majority of the votes polled; but if the votes cast on 
the fourth question show a majority in the affirmative, 
a hotel licence is granted, even though a negative 
vote has been recorded against the first question. 

The same questions ‘are to be again submitted at 
the annual town meetings held in every second year 
thereafter, provided at least 10 per cent. of the electors 
request a resubmission of the question, by a written 
petition signed by them before a notary public.” 

In the spring of 1897, 847 towns voted for the first 
time; 62 in the spring of 1898 for the second time, 
and 33 towns voted in the fall of 1898. Of the 942 
towns in the State, 263 voted for no sales whatever.' 


State Census) of 4,081,331. Technically, the word “ city” in the 
United States implies “a municipality of the first class, 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, and created by charter. 
The requisite number of inhabitants varies from 1,000 up- 
wards.” 

1 The exact voting of the 942 towns was as follows :— 


For no sales whatever ... Me w- 268 
For sales under all four propositions .. Prarie) 
For sales by pharmacists and hotels only is Se 
For sales by hotels only... ns by bias 1 | 
For sales by pharmacists only 30 
The balance (divided variously ee ‘the dif- 
ferent questions) being 0 64 
942 
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That in the State of New York, as elsewhere, Local 
Option finds its sphere in the rural districts is seen by 
an analysis of the populations of these 263 towns. 
The figures at the last census (1890) were as under :-— 


54 towns had a population of less than 1,000 


133 ___,, 4 ‘ 1,000, and less than 2,000 
61 ”? 7 7 2,000, ”7 7 3,000 
9 ”) . 1) ) 3,000, ? 7 4,000 
5 1? 7 ”? 4,000, ”? ) 5,000 
ltown _ ,, iF 8,877 
263 


Prior to the passing of the Liquor Tax Law a pecu- 
liar system of indirect Local Option prevailed in the 
State of New York. In each town and small city the 
licensing power was wielded by a Board of Excise 
Commissioners of three members, chosen by popular 
vote—one member retiring and one new member 
being elected each year. The Board in every locality 
had absolute power to grant or refuse licences, and it 
was the constant aim of the temperance people to 
secure or retain contyrol.! 

The State Commissioner of Excise for the State of 
New York, in his third annual report? (1898) writes: 
“The radical difference between the present and old 
law upon Local Option seems to be very satisfactory to 
those who desire to take advantage of its provisions. 
Under the old law the privilege could be exercised 
only indirectly and by a vote which had no binding 

force. The present law gives the electors the privilege 


1 Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition (1891). 
2 ‘ 
p. 26. 
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of voting directly upon the various questions without 
having the propositions obscured or the results affected 
by the personality of candidates or their politics.” 

In his annual report of January, 1900, in a section 
devoted to the “theory and results” of Local Option, 
the State Commissioner writes: “ The workings of the 
so-called Local Option scheme, provided by Section 16 
of the present law, have been varied according to the 
circumstances in each town [township].' ... A 
no-licence vote, upon the understanding that all duty 
of the electors is ended after casting a secret ballot in 
favour of prohibited or restricted traffic, in most in- 
stances results not only in depriving the State and 
locality of the revenue, but the town is liable to become 
a place of illegal traffic and disorderly conduct, which 
tends to the detriment of the public morals and to 
destroy respect for all law. Hence it seems desirable 
that a no-licence vote should be backed up by the 
determination on the part of the electors that the will 
of the majority, as expressed by ballot, should be 
respected as the law of the land until changed or modi- 
fied at a subsequent election, and that the local officers 
charged with the duty of enforcing the restrictions 
or prohibitions of the liquor traffic made applicable 
to the town as the result of a Local Option vote should 
have the active moral support of the people. Where, 
in towns voting for limited or no licence, the leading 
citizens have organized and declared boldly for law 
and order, the hands of the public officers have been 
so strengthened that the Liquor Tax Law has been as 


1Tt is to be noted that the word “town” is here used in the 
American sense, corresponding generally with our word “ town- 
ship.” The Local Option Clauses of the Act do not, it will be 
remembered, apply to “ cities,” 
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well observed and enforced in that community as any 
other law against crime.” 

These extracts illustrate the familiar fact that 
Local Option is successful in the rural districts when 
supported by a strong and vigilant public opinion. 


EVASION OF THE Liquor Tax LAW THROUGH THE 
“ RaInES Law Horsts.” 


When it finally became settled that in order to sell 
liquor on Sundays with impunity it was only neces- 
sary to run an establishment having ten bedrooms," 
exclusive of those occupied by the family and servants, 
and facilities for serving a sandwich, the ‘“ Raines 
Law hotels” sprang up like mushrooms. By Novem- 
ber, 1896, the police of New York City reported to a 
Senate committee, appointed to investigate the working 
of the new law, the existence of 2,378 liquor-selling 
hotels, of which 2,105 were stated to be offspring of 
the law, and the remaining 273 bond-fide hotels. In 
Brooklyn, the hotel list had swelled from thirteen 
to 1,474, and in other cities a similar condition pre- 
vailed.? 

The President of the New York Police Commissioners 
informed us that there is no legitimate demand for 
these bogus hotels, and that to get back the money 
expended upon them the rooms are let for immoral 
purposes. This, the Commissioner said, was very 
general. The frequent connection between the social 
evil and the sale of drink in many cities of the State 
is unquestionable. At the present time the violation 
of the Sunday closing and early closing provisions of 


1In small towns and villages s¢x bedrooms only are required. 
2 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, Second 
Edition, 1898, p. 369. 
25 
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the Act is so general that the original raison d’étre 
for the “‘ Raines Law hotels” no longer exists. They 
are, 1t is said, continued as a safeguard against 
eventualities. The rapid extension of clubs also 
threatened the working of the Act. Many men 
transformed their saloons into clubs, arranging with 
their customers to “distribute”? drinks to them on 
Sundays and during prohibited hours. The extent of 
this flourishing and very profitable business is ap- 
parent from data furnished by the Secretary of State. 
From May Ist, 1896, to January 13th, 1897, he 
chartered 3,711 so-called clubs, as against 845 during 
the year May Ist, 1895, to May Ist, 1896.1 This 
abuse was, however, brought within narrow compass 
by an amendment of the Act passed in 1897, under 
which clubs had to take out the ordinary (grade No. 
1) certificate for an “on” sale, which, in the city of 
New York, costs $800 (£160) a year. , 


CHATTEL MortGAGEss. 


The tied-house system exists on a large scale in the 
city of New York, but under a form differing from 
that with which we are familiar in this country. In 
the large towns of Great Britain the value of licensed 
premises is soenormous and the premises are so largely 
owned by brewers, that the publican is generally the 
tenant of a house owned by a brewer, and in that 
position is compelled to purchase his liquor from the 
owner of the house. Under the Raines Law, however, 
the licence is given to the man, not to the house, and 
as any one can obtain a licence by paying for it, the 
inflated monopoly values (as distinct from goodwill) 


1 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, Second 
Edition, 370-71. 
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which obtain in this country are unknown in New 
York. But despite this difference, the saloon-keeper 
in New York city appears to be very much in the 
_ power of the brewer. We were informed by the Ex- 
cise Department of New York, and the statement was — 
confirmed by the State Commissioner, that -the 
brewers control seventy-five per cent. of the saloons in 
the city. The advances are made ona mortgage of the 
fixtures. These chattel mortgages are often associated 
with an assignment of the lease. The result of an 
examination! of the chattel mortgages on saloon 
fixtures in New York city filed by brewers during the 
year 1897, as reported in the Real Estate Record and 
Guide, showed that 2,906 mortgages had been filed, 
amounting to $6,703,362 (£1,340,672).? 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


_ The State Commissioner, in his first Annual Report, 

referring to the liquor traffic, said :—‘‘ Whatever 
phase the question assumed, or however the laws 
relating thereto have been changed, one feature seems 
to have been quite constant and one sentiment almost 
universal, viz.: That the traffic should contribute to 
the public revenue; and the present law, in its pro- 
visions for regulating the trade, brings this feature 
into special prominence.” Regarded from this stand- 
point, the success of the new law has been complete, 
as will be seen from the following table, which shows 


1 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, Second 
Edition, 1898, p. 382. 

2 As Chattel Mortgages mature in twelve months, the total 
given must be taken to represent the total value of these 
Mortgages in existence at the time this investigation was 
made, 
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the net revenue received by the State of New York 
in (a) the last year of the old law, and (0) each of the 
three years during which the Liquor Tax Law has 
been in force. 


For the year ending OLD LAW. 
April 80, 1896 $2,919,593 (£583,919) 
LIQUOR TAX LAW. 
yy -:1897 $10,665,747 (£2,133,149) 


» yy -1898 $11,638,290 (£2,327,658) 
yy +1899 $11,648.956 (£2,329,791) 


Of the amount raised under the Liquor Tax Law 
one-third goes to the State and two-thirds to the 
towns and cities. It will be seen that under the opera- 
tion of the Liquor Tax Law the revenue to the State 
of New York rose in a single year from $2,919,593 to 
$10,665,747, and that the advance has been fully 
maintained. The annexed table shows the net revenue 
received by the City of New York in the last year of 
the old law and in each of the three years during 
which the Liquor Tax Law has been in force. 


For the year ending OLD LAW. 
April 30,1896 $1,056,013 (£211,203) 


LIQUOR TAX LAW. 
» yy: 1897 $3,262,939 (£652,588) 
yy (1898 $3,621,821 (£724,364) 
yy 1899 $3,595,072 (£719,014) 


RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


Three powerful factors necessarily influence the 
working of the Liquor Tax Law in the city of New 
York, viz.:—(1) the High Licence fee; (2) the cen- 
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tralized administration (both of which are integral 
parts of the Act); and (8) the rule of Tammany, 
which affects the carrying out of the law. It is not 
easy to allot to each of these factors its right share in 
bringing about results. 

_ The increased annual revenue (more than £1,500,000) 
obtained by the State of New York under the new 
law is, of course, due to High Licence. The fact that 
such an additional sum was obtained without any 
difficulty from the Trade gives some indication of the 
vastness of its profits. Other claims put forward on 
behalf of High Licence receive little support from 
the experience of the Raines Law. It has been urged 
that the dread of losing a licence for which a high 
sum had been paid would lead to a stricter observance 
of the law. In New York the reverse appears to be 
the case. We were informed by the President of the 
Police Commissioners that “ there can be no doubt that 
the High Licence fee makes for irregular practices.” 
Mr. Robert Graham, Secretary of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, spoke in the same sense. ‘It 
certainly is not true,” he said, “that High Licence 
secures greater attention to enforcement of bye-laws. 
High Licence puts a premium on low practices, as 
most saloons could hardly be made to pay without.” 
The Hon. Frank Moss, ex-President of the Police 
Commissioners, also said that the high fees induced 
saloon-keepers to resort to low practices. 

Equally clear is the evidence that violation of the 
law is not followed by loss of licence. The universal 
disregard of the Sunday closing regulations is prob- 
ably due to their being unsupported by public opinion, 
but it cannot be said that public opinion supports the 
“low” and “irregular practices” to which allusion 


” 
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has just been made! Again, it has been urged that 
High Licence would place the saloon (or public-house) 
in the hands of a superior set of men. The State 
Commissioner, however, in his report for 1898, says 
“that it is about the same identical people who follow 
the trade under this as under former laws.” The 
President of the New York Police Commissioners also 
said that High Licence had made no difference in the 
character of the saloon-keepers. We are inclined to 
think that it might have done so but for the tied- 
house system. The saloon-keeper was ‘‘a man of 
straw ” under the old law, and he remains such under 
the new. 

Dr. E. R. L. Gould, whose opinion is of great 
weight, urges that in estimating the results attending 
the operation of the Raines Law in New York, stress 
should be laid “upon the general effect of the Tam- 
many administration in letting loose evil forces upon 
the community.” 

Since its introduction the system has had the advan- 
tage of the guidance of Mr. Henry H. Lyman, a 
strong and able man; but whilst a highly centralized 
system thus administered may be the best thing 
possible when the body politic is in a bad state, the 
resulting benefits are purchased at a high price. The 
English reader may wonder why no statutory limita- 
tion is placed upon the number of licences that may 


1 The enforcement of the bye-laws rests with the police; 
their neglect to suppress abuses appears to be due not so much 
to the corruption of the force by the saloon-keepers—although 
in the case of some of the worst houses the police are believed 
to be bribed—as to the direct influence of Tammany. That is 
to say, the liquor-sellers are expected to subscribe liberally to 
the Tammany election funds, and in return they obtain “ pro- 
- tection.” 
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_be taken out, but the reason is this: that to limit the 
number in any other way than through the automatic 
operation of a high fee, would be to introduce the 
principle of selection with all its possibilities of 
favouritism and corrupt influence. 

An examination of the annual Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Excise for the years preceding the Raines 
Law shows that under the old law there was much 
honest effort to lessen the evilsof intemperance. The 
old system, however, had many defects, and these were 
pointedly brought out by the State Commissioner in 
his first report (1896). He said: ‘The liquor traffic 
of the State was subject to the application or mis- 
application of the law by 963 boards of excise, or 2,892 
different officials, with infinite variance in opinions 
and prejudices, to befriend or oppose it. Add to these 
the 964 attorneys, and an equal number of clerks for 
the boards and the various other officials in cities, the 
most of whom had opinions and prejudices which they 
gratified to a greater or less extent in the administra- 
tion of the law, and it will readily be understood why 
such diversity of practice existed in the execution and 
non-execution of the law. The uncertainty and ir- 
regularity of control and treatment of the traffic have 
led to much personal bitterness and local strife, and, in 
many localities, have so demoralised public sentiment 
upon this question that all excise laws are treated 
with indifference and contempt.” 

If it be the mark of the best licensing systems to 
admit of quick adaptation to local needs, and to enlist 
in the interests of Temperance the thought and effort 
of good citizens, then, judged by any test of the kind, 
the Liquor Tax Law of New York State is signally 
deficient. 
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Hieu Licence 1n MInNESOTA. 


Estimated Kstimated 
population population 
in 1884. in 1899. 


Minneapolis , 50,000 ; 225,602 


In Minneapolis, the chief city of Minnesota, an 
interesting experiment, said to be unique in the 
United States, has been carried on since 1884. In 
that year, with a population of about 50,000, the city 
had 586 saloons,! each paying an annual licence fee of 
100 dollars. The rapid growth of Minneapolis appears 
to have been foreseen. ‘' Ambitious hands had laid 
out its boundaries, and prepared an area five miles 
wide by six miles long. Residents were scattered 
already over a large portion of the tract, and the 
saloons followed them with a haste which was a 
menace.” This led to an uprising which has rooted 
out every saloon in eleven-twelfths (in area) of a 
city of 225,000 people.? At the desire of the city, the 
“Patrol Limit” Law of Minneapolis was passed by 
the State Legislature in 1884. It “prohibits the 
grant of liquor licences outside the limits of a certain 
defined area, which includes only the central business 
part of the city; and this restriction applies equally 
to hotels which supply liquors to their guests, as to 
mere dram-shops.”’ ® 


1 The Outlook (New York), September 28rd, 1899, p. 206. 

2 The Mayor of Minneapolis, in a letter to the present writers 
dated March 19th, 1900, says :— 

“The best estimate of the population within the patrol limits 
would be merely a guess, as the limits do not follow precinct 
lines. The territory is nearly all business and manufacturing, 
but, counting lodgers, about one-fifth of the population, in my 
opinion, lives within the limits.” 

5 Fanshawe, Liquor Legislation in the United States and 
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“Within the restricted limits, saloons, under the 
close and immediate supervision of the authorities—a 
closeness of supervision rendered possible by the segre- 
gation—might be established under strict provisions 
and subject to close police patrol ; 1 outside of this line 
there should be no saloons. Should new territory be 
added to the city at any future time, it should for ever 
be free from saloons.” # Since that time, over fifteen 
years ago, there has been no change in the line. 
Repeated efforts have been made to break it down. 
They have uniformly proved ineffectual. The ex- 
periment has no doubt been helped by the character 
of the population in Minneapolis, a city which, for its 
size, is one of the most orderly in the United States. 
One-third of its inhabitants, it is estimated, are 
Scandinavians, a frugal and law-abiding “people who 
support temperance legislation. 

The process of reduction in the number of saloons 
has gone through three stages in Minneapolis. The 
first stage was reached in May, 1884, when the Patrol 
Limit Law was passed. Its immediate result was the 
closing of 95 saloons, the total number being reduced 
from 535 to 440. Next, the licence fee was raised by 
an ordinance of the City Council from $100 to $500, 
and the number again fell to 334, at which figure it 
stood when the new State high-licence law * came 


Canada, p. 242. See also an address by General A. B. Nettleton, 
of Minneapolis, in the Proceedings of the National Temperance 
Congress, New York, 1890. 

1 Hence the name “ Patrol Limit ” Law. 

2 The Outlook, September 23rd, 1899, pp. 206-7. 

8 The following are, under this law, the licence fees through- 
out the State of Minnesota :— 

“Tn a city of 10,000 people or more, $1,000 or such amount in 
excess as the city:council may from time to time prescribe; in a 
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into operation in 1887. By this law, which raised the 
minimum fee to $1,000, the number of saloons was 
brought down to the lowest point, 230;1 it has since 
risen with the growth of the population to the present 
figure of 330, being one saloon to every 684 of the 
population. In 1884 the 536 saloons yielded an in- 
come to the city of $53,600; in 1899 the 330 saloons 
yielded an income of $307,000. 

It is said *® that the “ Patrol Limit” Law is well 
supported by the public opinion of Minneapolis, and 
that the people themselves are eager to aid in 
closing clandestine establishments, here called ‘ blind 
pigs,” which dispense small quantities of liquor on 
the sly. In qualification of this statement must, how- 
ever, be taken the evidence given by the Rev. Dr. 
M’Leod, a member of the Royal Canadian Commis- 
sion, who in his Minority Report (1895) says: “In 
Minneapolis, which has 285 licensed saloons, there are, 
according to the Mayor’s private secretary, from 25 
to 40 unlicensed places, all of which are as unmindful 
of days and hours as are the majority of the licensed 
places.” 

The following table shows the arrests for drunken- 
ness in Minneapolis in some recent years ? :— 


city of less than 10,000, $500, or such amount in excess as the 
city council may prescribe; in county, village or borough, 
$500, or such amount in excess as the county commissioners or 
municipal authorities may fix and prescribe.” 

These fees are considerably higher than the licence fees in 
the State of New York, see p. 377. 

Report of the Royal Canadian Commission, p. 885. 

1 Fanshawe, Liquor Legislation in the United States and 
Canada, p. 248. 

2 The Outlook, September 23rd, 1899, p. 209. 

3 The figures for the years 1885 to 1893 are taken from the 
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Arrests per 1,000 


Year. ~ . of the Population. 
1888 : 18°10 
1889 : 16°33 
1890 ; ; . 13°19 
1891 10:98 
1892 ; ; 12°92 
1893 } ; : ; 12°51 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897 . no returns 
1898 ; : ; ; 6°89 


Mr. Fanshawe, writing in 1892, supplies the 
following evidence as to the working of the Act: 
‘‘A gentleman, who was formerly a reporter for one 
of the newspapers in the Municipal Court, where he 
had exceptional opportunities of observing the con- 
dition of the town in regard to crime, assured me that 
the institution of the patrol limit had had a very 
marked effect on the business in the police court, and 
had greatly lightened the reporter’s duties. The 
change had been especially notable in one particular 
quarter of the town, a residential district of the lower 
sort, inhabited by many of the workmen employed in 
the great factories. It had acquired so bad a character 
that it was known as the “‘ Hub of Hell.” From this 
region came frequent calls for the patrol wagon; 
much drinking went on in it; saloons were plentiful, 
and from them proceeded a vast amount of disorder 
and crime. The Patrol Limit Law shut up nearly 
all these saloons, since all but a strip of this district 
lies outside the limit; and it has now lost its old title, 
and become a decent, orderly part of the city. This 


Report of the Royal Canadian Commission, p. 992; those for 
1898 from the Bulletin of the Department of Labour, Wash- 
ington, No. 24, September, 1898. 
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is only a more striking example of what has in 

less degree happened in other parts. When a work- 

man comes home in the evening, tired, he will not go 

far for a drink. If there is a saloon quite near his 

house, he is apt to stroll in and meet his friends; they 

treat one another, and thence comes the mischief.” 
Population in 

1899. 


St. Paul’ 08 0 VEEL es, BEET Sie neD 


In St. Paul, the Capital of Minnesota, there is a 
considerable residential section of the city in which 
no licences are allowed. The number of saloons (1898) 
was 286; the licence fee is $1,000. The arrests per 
1,000 of the population were in 1898 only 5:42. 


The wide areas in Minneapolis and St. Paul in 
which there are no saloons may be compared with 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, where a population of 
60,000 has no public-house in its midst. In Toxteth 
Park this immunity is dependent upon the will of the 
ground landlords, while in Minneapolis it has been 
secured by the action of its City Council. But in 
each case large urban populations accept and support 
the exclusion of public-houses from extensive districts 
in their respective cities; the explanation being that 
in each case there is, at no great distance from the 
prohibition districts, the ‘“safety-valve” of places 
where liquor can be obtained. Neither in Minneapolis 
nor in St. Paul is there any statutory limitation of 
the number of licences, and the ratio of licences in 
these cities to the entire population is not especially 
small, being 1 to 684 in the former, and 1 to 745 in 
the latter city. 

In Minnesota, High Licence is seen in perhaps the 
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most favourable aspect in which it is presented in 
the United States. As already said,its working has 
been aided by the Scandinavian element in the popu- 
lation—Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes—who “‘ make 
excellent citizens,’ and represent together nearly one- 
half of the total population of the State. Yet any 
one who reads in the Minutes of Evidence of the 
Royal Canadian Commission the forty-four pages 
devoted to Minnesota will see how imperfect is the 
control of the licensed houses. In the larger towns 
the Sunday closing regulations are generally violated ; 
indeed, some of the saloons provide additional attrac- 
tions on Sundays. The sale of drink is carried on in 
connection with places of entertainment—in certain 
of them under conditions that would not be permitted 
in this country—and the sale to minors, although 
illegal, exists.! | 

Under High Licence, as under low, so long as the 
sale of liquor is in private hands, and the saloon-keeper 
benefits by every glass that he sells, the violation of 
bye-laws is inevitable. 


Evits or Hiau Licence. 


Perhaps the gravest impeachment brought against 
High Licence is that it does little to lessen the 
political power of the Trade. 

Mr. McKenzie, writing in 1896, after careful inves- 
tigation of the working of the liquor laws in High 
Licence States, says: ‘The great fault of the High 
Licence plan ts that it leaves the saloon almost as great a 
power in politics as ever.” 


‘ See Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Canadian Commis- 
sion, vol, v. pp. 821, 328, 337-8, 340, 345 and 349, 
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To this fault should, however, be added two others. 

In the first place, the system gives the locality a 
direct interest in the local drink trade. In Philadel- 
phia, as we have seen, the licence fees, which before 
the introduction of High Licence amounted to £60,000, 
have since risen to £338,422. Even this figure is 
dwarfed by the revenue received in Chicago!, which in 
1899 amounted to £625,480, received on account of 
6,300 licences. This sum constitutes twelve per cent. - 
of the municipal income (“ ordinary receipts”) of the 
city. The net revenue in the State of New York 
under the Raines Excise Law in the year ending 
April 30th, 1899, was £2,329,791, of which two-thirds, 
or £1,553,194, went to the cities or towns, or town- 
ships, in which the traffic was carried on. A locality 
which, under the Local Option clauses, decided to have 
no licences within its limits, would thus have no 
share in the two-thirds proceeds of the excise tax which 
went to the municipalities. It is unquestionably 
right that the licence holder should pay a sum com- 
mensurate with the monopoly handed over to him, 
but it cannot be wise that the people in any city or 
village should have a direct monetary interest in the 
traffic. 

Secondly, it is to be remembered that High Licence 
intensifies the interest of the ordinary dealer in 
pushing his sales. 

In considering how far these objections would apply 
to the introduction of a High Licence system into this 
country, it may be admitted that some of the evils 
which have resulted from it in the United States 
would not be likely to be reproduced here, and that 


‘The estimated population of Chicago, in 1899, was 
1,850,000. 
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others might possibly be obviated by modifications of 
the system. But, under it, the menace of the trade to 
our political and municipal life would continue. For 
if the number of licensed houses were reduced, the 
individual power of those that remained would he 
greater. The divorce between politics and the drink 
traffic, without which no scheme of licensing reform 
can be satisfactory, would not be effected. 

Moreover, in this country, as in the United States, 
the inducement of the licence-holder to press sales 
would be increased, and once again we should realize 
the futility of attempting to control a trade while 
placing those who conduct it under the strongest 
temptation both to bring about its extension and to 
prevent the introduction of salutary reforms. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Government Spirit Monopoly 


in Russia 


N experiment of a different character from any 
hitherto considered is that of the Government 

Spirit Monopoly in Russia. The system was intro- 
duced, by way of experiment, in four of the eastern 
provinces in January of 1895. From the beginning 
of the second half of 1896 it became the common law 
of the Empire, and only the preparatory work of 
organization has occasioned a delay in its application 
to the whole of Russia in Europe. “In addition to 
the above-mentioned regions, the monopoly is in force 
in the North-West, the North, and in all the Kingdom 
of Poland. The time is not far distant when it will 
be in force equally in the parts of Siberia nearest the 
Ural.”! In the establishment of this monopoly “‘ two 
objects have been kept in view throughout: firstly, to 
obtain for the benefit of the State the largest possible 
amount of revenue from this trade; and, secondly, to 
diminish drunkenness.” ? The two objects named must 
necessarily be somewhat antagonistic, and the history 
of Government monopolies would warrant the expecta- 


' Bulletin Russe de Statistique Financiére et de Législation. 
Nos. 10-12, Oct.—Dec., 1898. 
* Foreign Office Report—(Miscellaneous Series), No. 465, 1898. 
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- tion that more attention will ultimately be paid to the 
acquisition of revenue than to the lessening of drunken- 
ness ;1 the Government Opium Monopoly in India and 
the State Liquor Monopoly in South Carolina are illus- 
trations in point. 

The new monopoly is limited to the sale of spirituous 
liquors which are, according to Consular statement, 
“the usual alcoholic beverages of the masses,” and is 
not extended to fermented beverages such as wine and 
beer. The manufacture of spirits remains in the 
hands of private persons, but the distilleries are put 
under official regulation as regards output, prices, etc. 

The retail dealers consist of— 


(1) The shops and depéts of the Government. 

(2) ‘“Traktirs,” ? restaurants, and private establish- 
ments, which sell on commission for the Govern- 
ment. 


In the Government shops, no consumption on the 
premises is allowed. The spirits are sold in closed and 
sealed bottles, on which is a label stating the price, 
quantity, and alcoholic strength. The price of the 
bottles, which are of various sizes, is strictly propor- 
tional to the contents. No corkscrews are allowed in 
the shops, nor are the buyers allowed to open the 
bottles on the premises, nor while carrying them to 
their destination. In the country, the “ traktirs” 
may supply their customers with sealed bottles only, 


1 “Ty the opinion of many persons, one of the chief objections 
to the present reform is that it is impossible for the State to 
adequately perform the twofold duties now undertaken by it; 
namely, to maintain the revenues from the tax on liquors at 
their previous level, and to endeavour to wean the masses from 
their fatal proclivity to inordinate drinking.”—Ibid., p. 6. 

2 Establishments where food is supplied as well as drink, 


26 
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at a fixed price, receiving a small commission (about 
34 per cent.) from the Government on their sales. 
Except in these establishments, and in the Govern- 
ment shops, it is impossible to procure any spirits 
legally in the rural districts. 

In towns and at railway stations, keepers of restau- 
rants and buffets may sell spirits either :— 


(a) As in the country—viz., in sealed bottles and 
at the prices marked thereon, but with this 
difference, that the contents may be consumed 
on the premises,! or 

(b) By the glass, or in any way they choose. Spirits 
of any kind, native or foreign, may be sold. 


This second mode (bd) of sale is only permitted in 
the case of a very few restaurants and buffets of the 
highest class, and the privilege is not likely to lead 
to any danger to the working-classes, whose purses 
do not permit them to patronize such costly establish- 
ments. 

A sweeping reduction has also been made in the 
number of places where drink can be obtained. In 
St. Petersburg, out of 937 wine and spirit shops, only 
178 are now permitted to sell Government spirits ; 
some others may continue their business, but are not 
authorized to sell spirits. The Government and pri- 
vate spirit-shops now amount to 325, which number 
may be increased if necessary. Out of the 650 “ trak- 
tirs”’ formerly existing, 250 only have been relicensed, 
but there are also 15 first-class restaurants where 


1 This is another illustration of the fact which meets one at 
every turn, that it is impracticable to carry out in the towns 
regulations as stringent as those which can be enforced in the 
country. 
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spirits of any kind may be sold without restrictions 
as to price or quantity, and 66 others with the obliga- 
tion to sell Government spirits, if required, at Goyern- 
ment prices and in sealed bottles. 


CoMPENSATION, 


No compensation has been given to the dispossessed 
keepers of spirit-shops. An extract from a semi-official 
publication may be quoted : '— 

“Tn Russia, there can be no question of giving 
compensation to the evicted retailers of spirits. The 
licence they were granted by which they were per- 
mitted to carry on their deplorable business has always 
been considered by the legislator, the administration, 
the public, and by themselves as a permission liable 
to be withdrawn without explanation or comment,” 

It is, however, stated that the question of granting 
assistance in certain cases to the above-mentioned 
individuals is under consideration. In the case, how- 
ever, of Poland, some of the Western provinces, and 
the Baltic provinces, very ancient vested rights existed 
belonging to both private persons and public bodies. 
Landed proprietors and towns had the right of dis- 
tilling, and keeping drink-shops, both of which proved 
a source of considerable income. It was found im- 
possible to extinguish these rights, called “ propina- 
tion,” without some compensation. Accordingly, all 
those who have enjoyed the privileges of “ propina- 
tion’ have been called on to furnish returns to the 
Government showing their annual income from this 
source for the five years 1890-94; an average is 


1 Quoted in Foreign Office Report (Miscellaneous Series), 
No. 465, 1898. 
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taken, and this sum, multiplied by 20, has been or 
will be paid to them as a final settlement of their 
claims for the loss of their rights. 


SALE OF BEER. 


“ Although it was stated that the Monopoly would 
sell spirits only, its introduction has occasioned great 
interference with the sale of beer, the licences for 
houses providing this beverage having been consider- 
ably reduced in number.” In St. Petersburg, for in- 
stance, out of 982 establishments where beer might be 
sold and consumed on the premises, 304 are permitted 
to carry on their trade as before, while 580 may sell 
beer, but not for consumption on the premises. These 
restrictions have caused a considerable loss to the 
brewing industry, the consumption of beer being 
said to have fallen off nearly 30 per cent. since the 
beginning of 1898. 


CouNTER-ATTRACTIONS. 


A feature of some interest in the new legislation is 
thus described in the Consular Report :— 

“While criticising the monopoly, mention should 
be made of the tea-shops which the Government are 
endeavouring to establish alongside of the new system, 
and for which certain sums of money have been 
granted. They are intended to take the place of the 
old dram-shops, and to become harmless places of 
resort for the lower classes, where they can meet 
without any temptation to intemperance. Temper- 
ance committees have been also formed, presided over 
by the Governor of the province when in a provincial 
town, and by the Marshal of Nobility in a district 
town. The functions of these committees consist in 
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endeavouring to prevent an inordinate consumption of 
vodka, and to generally promote Temperance. They 
are also authorised to establish tea-rooms and to make 
them as attractive as possible. It is stated that these 
attempts to combat drunkenness and to wean the 
people from the drink-shops have as yet proved in- 
effectual, owing to the smallness of the sums devoted 
by the provincial authorities to the organization and 
maintenance of the Temperance establishments.” 

It is worthy of note that the Government have 
thus recognised the necessity of providing counter- 
attractions with which to combat drunkenness. In 
the Russian climate, it would obviously be a mistake 
to close the doors of the warm room—the popular place 
of meeting—without providing a substitute. But it 
is equally worthy of note that the experiment has 
failed because it has not been supported by adequate 
funds. To provide attractions which shall efficiently 
counteract those of the public-house must involve a 
great expenditure of money and time. 


ReEsuLTS oF THE MONOPOLY. 


The latest and most authoritative evidence upon 
the working of the Spirit Monopoly is to be found in 
the Report of the Russian Minister of Finance ad- 
dressed to the Emperor under date January 3lst, 
1899, from which the following extracts have been 
taken. After stating that the immediate result of 
the introduction of the Monopoly is a diminished con- 
sumption of alcohol, but that as the people become 
accustomed to the new régime the consumption tends 
to revert to the former figures, the Report con- 
tinues :— | 

“Now that four years have passed since the 
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monopoly was put in force in the Eastern Provinces, 
and two and a half years since it came into operation 
in the vast regions of the South and South-West, it 
is permissible to express a judgment on its moral and 
economic effects, and to present some data for estimat- 
ing its financial results. 

“ Your Imperial Majesty is aware that, in changing 
the method of collecting the duty on alcohol, it was 
not sought directly to increase the fiscal revenues. 
If the Minister of Finance felt it necessary to ask that 
the retail sale ‘of spirituous liquors should be taken 
from individuals and monopolised by the State, it was 
above all that he might bring to an end the abuses 
inherent in the old organization. With us the 
average of consumption is relatively small, though 
there are great variations. The spirituous liquors 
offered for sale by the retail dealers contain ingre- 
dients which are harmful, if not dangerous, to the 
health. The very conditions of the trade in strong 
drink, a very lucrative trade for people who are not 
over-scrupulous, favoured the perpetuation of manifold 
abuses which were ruining the lower classes. It was 
impossible to end these deplorable evils except by 
placing the trade in the hands of the State. The 
trial that has just been made, short as has been its 
duration, has proved that the monopoly attains this 
end. 

“The reports addressed to Your Majesty by the 
Governors of the Provinces where the new system 
is in force, and the accounts communicated to the 
Minister of Finance by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities, by the Officials of the Nobility, by the 
Zemstvos, and by the Municipalities, are almost 
unanimous in bearing evidence to the salutary effects 
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of the reform. The better quality of the brandy, the 
considerable reduction in the number of places of sale, 
the establishment of uniform prices strictly propor- 
tional to the quantity sold, the impossibility of pro- 
curing alcoholic drinks except for ready money,—all 
these advantages, and others which are brought about 
by the rectification and sale of spirits under the care 
of the State, have already practically demonstrated 
their happy influence. Drunkenness has perceptibly 
diminished; debauchery, with its inevitable’ conse- 
quences, has given place to a more regular use of 
alcohol; offences and crimes provoked by drunkenness 
have become rarer. Nor has the usefulness of the 
reform been limited to the preservation of health and 
good morals; it exercises a salutary effect upon the 
material resources of the people. This economic pro- 
gress is confirmed both by the increase of the fiscal 
receipts and by the inflow of deposits to the savings 
banks, a double phenomenon which is to be observed 
in the four-Hastern Provinces (Perm, Oufa, Samara, 
and Orenbourg) since the new regulations as to 
spirituous liquors have been in force there. 

Another point that is not without importance is, that 
the establishment of the monopoly has been followed 
by improved influx of yearly redemption payments 
(debts exclusively owing by the peasants) and even 
by the settlement of arrears due on these same annui- 
ties. . . . Toestimate the financial results of the 
reform, we may base our calculations upon the experi- 
ence gained during the years 1895-7 in the Eastern 
Provinces. In 1893, the year before the reform,! the 


1 The year 1893 has been chosen as the basis of comparison, 
and not the year 1894, which in the Eastern Provinces imme- 
diately preceded the application of the new régime, because the 
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amount of excise duty in these four provinces had been 
11,600,000 roubles,! and the revenue from the licence 
duty 754,000 roubles, or a total of 12,354,000 roubles. 
If we take this last figure as the annual average of 
the revenue from drink, the triennial period 1895-7 
should have given in the provinces of the Hast an 
income in round numbers of about 37,000,000 roubles. 
At the same time we must consider that the applica- 
tion of the new system has brought with it under the 
head of control of indirect taxes an increase of dis- 
bursements of about 694,000 roubles for the three 
years, and that this sum must be put to the debit of 
the monopoly. In consequence, in order that the 
passage from the old system to that of the new ad- 
ministration might be effected without injury to the 
Exchequer, it was necessary that the income from the 
drink revenue should reach for the three years 1895-7, 
taken together, a total of 37,700,000 roubles. As a 
matter of fact, the revenue under the head of licences 
and as the net result of the work of the monopoly, 
making deduction for all expenses of purchase, of 
rectification and of sale generally (except the allow- 
ances to the local distillers)? amounted in 1895 to 


year 1893 had had an exceptional harvest, and consequently the 
figures of consumption in 1894 had been abnormally increased. 
On the other hand, just before the establishment of the 
regulations, enormous sales of existing stocks had been made. 

1 Rouble=two shillings. 

2 Before the reform these allowances to the local distillers 
were given in kind; that is to say, the distillers instead of 
paying excise duty (ten roubles per vedro* of pure alcohol) on 
the total amount of their production, might, according to the 
greater or less importance of the distillery, send out free from 
duty from 4 to 4 per cent. of the quantity of alcohol made by 
them. 

* Vedro=2'7 of an imperial gallon. 
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16,844,000 roubles ; in 1896 to 19,018,000 roubles, and 
in 1897 to 20,375,000 roubles; making a total of 
56,237,000 roubles. 

“Thus after the establishment of the monopoly the 
drink revenue in the East, from the commencement 
of the first triennial period, exceeded by 18,500,000 
roubles the income which could have been obtained 
under the Excise system. It must be noted that the 
initial expenses of the establishment and organization 
of the monopoly only amounted for these provinces to 
a total of about 3,300,000 roubles. 

‘Whilst attesting to Your Imperial Majesty the 
excellent effects of the reform on the material and 
moral state of the people, as well as its satisfactory 
results from a fiscal point of view, the Minister of 
Finance is far from pretending to affirm that the new 
organization in these districts where it has been in 
force has attained to all the perfection of which it is 
capable. Doubtless there is much to be done still in 
this domain as regards the administration of the 
finance. Certain details of the reform have as yet 
been simply indicated; others must be remoulded or 
completed: the whole needs attentive management. 
Nevertheless, this vast enterprise rests henceforward 
on a rational basis. Though profoundly convinced 
that the drink reform will not be slow to exercise a 
beneficent action on all parts of the Empire, yet the 
Minister of Finance expects that in its application it 
will be the most fruitful in the Central Provinces, 
where the actual evils of the trade in spirituous liquors 
are experienced with an intensity peculiar to the 
population of old Russian stock. So we must con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the decision adopted by the 
Council of the Empire to advance by one year the 
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establishment of the monopoly in the Province of the 
region of Moscow.” 


CoNCLUSION. 


If it be thought that in the Russian Spirit Monopoly 
there is little that can be imitated in this country, the 
experiment is nevertheless exceedingly suggestive. 
That it has been entered into with an honest intention 
of lessening intemperance may be freely acknowledged, 
even by those who believe that the desire to obtain 
revenue from sales will ultimately defeat the moral 
objects of the measure. While it is true that the 
interest of the retailer in pushing sales has been 
almost destroyed, his place has been taken by the 
Government, and it is easy to see that, without con- 
stant vigilance, the administration of the law may 
fall into the hands of those who will care only to 
bring about an immediate increase of revenue, and 
who, as officers of the State, will be armed with the 
power of modifying arrangements so as to increase 
consumption. 

In this connection, it is necessary clearly to dis- 
tinguish between two systems which are essentially 
different, and, indeed, directly antagonistic. The con- 
trol of a monopoly trade by the State, whose revenue 
benefits by an increase and suffers by a reduction of 
sales, is as far removed as possible from the local 
control of a monopoly trade by a body of men who 
can have no interest in its extension, and whose reason 
for association with it is that they may restrict sales. 
In the former case, the inducement of the private 
trader to increase sales is transferred to the State; in 
the latter case, if the necessary safeguards are pro- 
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vided, the element of interest in sales by those who 
control it is destroyed.! 

Under the Russian Spirit Monopoly, the consump- 
tion of spirits on the premises has been largely done 
away with. Sales on credit, or in exchange for agri- 
cultural produce, clothes, etc., have been stopped,*? and 
a great reduction has been made in the number of 
places licensed for the sale of spirits. But perhaps the 
most significant feature of the experiment is the fresh 
indication it affords of the growing sense on the part 
of civilized States that the liquor traffic is of so 
dangerous a character that it cannot safely be en- 
trusted to the private trader, and also that it is 
irrational to let the profits of this monopoly pass 
into private hands, 


Tur Swiss Atconot Monopo.y. 


The Swiss Federal Alcohol Monopoly, which came 
into force in 1887, applies to the importation, manu- 
facture, and wholesale distribution of spirits in 
quantities of not less than about forty gallons. As 
the Act leaves the retail sale untouched, a con- 
sideration of the measure is outside the scope of this 
volume. 


1 The power of law, 7.e. of the arrangements of acommunity, 
to affect consumption is strikingly illustrated in the earlier 
history of Russian licensing. From 1826 to 1862 what has 
been called the “farming system” was in force, under which 
the farming companies had the strongest interest in pushing 
sales. They succeeded, according to the Consular Report, “in 
bringing the consumption of spirits in Russia to exactly double 
what it had been under the preceding system.” 

2 “Tn the dram-shop, the proprietor was usually willing to 
supply drink on credit, advance it on wages owing, or exchange 
it for agricultural produce, clothes, etc.”—Foretgn Office Report 
(Miscellaneous Series), No. 465, 1898. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Dispensary System in the United 
States 


HE Dispensary System is a system under which 

the retail trade in alcoholic liquors is taken out 

of private hands and carried on in dispensaries under 

public management. The saloon is abolished, and no 

sale permitted except an “ off” sale in sealed bottles. 

The system has been adopted to a greater or less 

extent in South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama. 

In South Carolina, where a State monopoly has 
been adopted, the dispensaries are under centralized 
(State) management, but where the Dispensary Sys- 
tem has been adopted without a State monopoly, the 
dispensaries are managed locally. 

When the Dispensary System is strictly enforced 
as a State monopoly, the only alternative to the Dis- 
pensary is Prohibition. There are, however, States in 
which the Dispensary is not a State monopoly, but in 
which the localities can adopt the System or not, as 
they may determine. Within the limits of these 
States there may be some districts under the Dis- 
pensary System, others under Prohibition, and others 


again under some form of licence. 
412 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Population (1890) Whites . , 462,008 
Coloured. » 689,141 
Total . 1,151,149 


In 1890 there were in South Carolina 87 towns or villages 
with a population above 1,000, viz. :— 


Charleston with a population of : , : 54,955 
Columbia a ps ms 5 ‘ 15,353 

1 town with a population of 8,000 and under . 9,000 

1 ” ”? ” ” 5,000 8 . , 6,000 

6 towns sez, é EO s ; ; 4,000 
10 7 PB) , ” ”? 2,000 s : ” 3,000 
17 ”? ? ”? ” 1,000 , 8 “4 2,000 
37 
~ Proportion of Urban and Rural Population. 

1890, 
Rural , j . 93 per cent. 


Urban (z.e. populations above 8,000) 7 - 


The case of South Carolina affords another illustra- 
tion, under a different form, of the principle of State 
Monopoly. 


Prior to 1893 “the principles of local option and 
prohibition were both applied, the former to the 
traffic in cities, towns, and villages having charters, 
the latter to all the territory of the State outside 
of such municipalities.”1 On July 1, 1893, however, 
there came into force a State monopoly, known as the 
Dispensary System,” which had been enacted by the 


1 See communication from the Chairman of the State Prohibi- 
tion Committee. Report of the Royal Canadian Commission, 
1895, p. 865. 

2 The Dispensary System did not originate in South Carolina, 
but was borrowed from Athens, a University town in Georgia 
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South Carolina legislature in 1892. Under this Act,. 
which was re-enacted with various amendments in 
1895, 1896 and 1897, the sale of all beverages con- 
taining alcohol is made a State monopoly. The saloon 
has been abolished and its place taken by dispensaries, 
where liquor can only be obtained in bottles for 
consumption off the premises. No licences are granted 

to either hotels or restaurants. 3 


The existing Act provides for the establishment of a 
State Board of Control of five members (one of whom 
retires annually) elected by the General Assembly, and 
of State and County dispensaries; as well as for the 
appointment, by the Board of Control, subject to 
the approval of the Senate, of a State Commissioner 
from whom all liquors sold by the dispensaries must 
be purchased. 


All spirits are required to be put up in bottles (or 
packages) of not less than one half-pint, or more than 
five gallons, and dispensaries are not allowed to sell 
except in such vessels, nor may the bottles be opened 
on the premises. Very similar restrictions are applied 


with a population of about 10,000. The system was established 
there in 1891. 

1 Under a revision of the Constitution of the State of South 
Carolina, ratified December 4, 1895, it was enacted “that no 
licence shall be granted to sell alcoholic beverages in less quan- 
tities than one half-pint, or to sell them between sundown and 
sunrise, or to sell them to be drunk on the premises.” The 
South Carolina Dispensary Law, as such, is no part of the State 
Constitution, but the above important provisions, which are em- 
bodied in the Dispensary Law, can only be altered by a revision 
of the State Constitution. 

For the method of effecting a change in the Constitution of a 
State, see footnote, p. 128. 
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to the sale of malt liquors, which may not be sold in less 
quantity than one pint, nor for consumption on the 
premises. All sales are for cash, and confined to the 
hours between sunrise and sundown. Sales to minors 
are prohibited and Sunday closing is absolute, except 
that a physician, known to the dispenser as a duly 
qualified and reputable medical man, can himself 
purchase liquor if he requires it for an urgent case. 


The Act provides that before selling or delivering 
any intoxicating liquors to any person, a request is to 
be presented to the county dispenser, printed or written 
in ink, stating that he, or she, is of age, giving the 
residence of the signer, and stating for whom or 
for whose use the liquor is required and the quantity 
and kind wanted. This request is to be signed by the 
applicant and attested by the county dispenser or his 
clerk, who receives and files the request. If the 
applicant is known to be intemperate, the request is to 
be denied. This provision of a written application is, 
however, absolutely disregarded in the Charleston dis- 
pensary which came under the special observation of 
one of the present writers, and was declared by the 
dispenser to be impracticable. 


The system has a twofold aim: (1) to reduce the 
evils of the liquor traffic by taking it out of private 
hands, and (2) to retain the whole of the profit for State 
and municipal purposes. It was anticipated that the 
dispensaries would yield a net annual profit of £100,000, 
but the total net profit actually realized to the State, 
counties and towns, in the five and a half years ending 
December 31st, 1898, during which the South Carolina 
monopoly has been in force, has been £258,504, Di- 
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viding the five and a half years into two equal periods, 
the profit in the first was at the rate of £31,949 per 
annum, and in the second at the rate of £62,052 
per annum! In 1892, prior to the establishment of 
the State monopoly, South Carolina had 613 bar-rooms, 
from which it derived a yearly revenue of £43,074.? 
The city of Charleston has, however, suffered finan- 
cially by the change. Before the introduction of the 
Dispensary System, the liquor licences yielded from 
£5,500 to £6,000 per annum.’ The city now receives 
from the dispensaries less than half that sum.* This 
fact may, in part, account for the opposition which the 
law has persistently experienced in Charleston. 


The profits upon sales by the State Commissioner 
(z.e. to the local dispensaries) go to the State and are 
devoted to the public (free) schools ; those upon sales by 
the dispensers are equally divided between the county 
and the municipality. If the authorities of any town 
or city, in the judgment of the State Board of Control, 
do not enforce the law, the State Board may withhold 
the profits going to such town or city, and use them to 
pay the State constables, or may turn the profits into 
the county treasury. 


1 Report of the State Board of Control of the South Carolina 
Dispensary for the Fiscal Year 1898. 

? The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, by the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, p. 149. 

° Year Book of City of Charleston for 1894, p. 5. 

* Year Books of City of Charleston for 1896-97-98. 
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Tur WHOLESALE TRADE. 


The State Board of Control virtually controls all the 
manufacture of liquor. Before a distiller can manu- 
facture a single gallon of spirits he has to get a permit 
from the State Board, which regulates the quantity to 
be produced. Moreover, subject to one possible excep- 
tion, the distiller cannot sell to anybody but the State 
Board. The exception is this: Should the Board not 
want his liquor, it may at its discretion grant him a 
permit to sell it outside the State, but in practice this 
is rarely, if ever, done. The Board refuses many appli- 
cations from persons wishing to establish distilleries in 
the State, holding that there are enough already. There 
is only one brewery in South Carolina. It is in the 
city of Charleston and has a charter from the State 
which enables it to sell on its own account outside the 
State; but even in this case the State Board has a 
Penta control, having an agent on the premises 
always in Shocap who collects a ee upon all the 
beer sold. : 


As will be seen by the annexed table, which gives 
the figures for the entire State and also for the two 
principal cities, the reduction in the number of places 
for the sale of drink, under the operation of the Act, 
has been very great:— 


27 
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Tllicit 
Liquor-sellers ! 
Population Bars in Dispensaries _in year ending 
1890. 1892, in 1899. 30th June, 1899. 
State of South 
Carolina— 
1,151,149 oT ELE. o Larga ie tae eee 
City of Charleston— 
54,955 3 Boa ate eee 
City of Columbia— 
15,353 BGA GRE: Soh OE OR OTTO 


No compensation was given to those whose licences 
were suppressed, the Act simply providing that “ no 
licence for the sale of spirituous liquors now authorised 
to be granted by municipal authorities shall be of any 
force or effect after June 30th, 1893.” 


Brrr DISPENSARIES.* 


Favoured by some ambiguity in the wording of Sec. 
4 of the Dispensary Law of 1897, dispensaries for the 


1 Persons, other than dispensers, who took out Federal liquor 
licences for the year ending June 30th, 1899, and who were 
therefore presumably violators of the State law. 

2 The 92 dispensaries are distributed as follows :— 


Charleston , : : P oy AD 
Columbia . ; : . : P ey 
2 towns have each two . 4 


24 towns (out of 87) wien in 1890 iat a 
population above 1,000 have each one  . 24 

50 towns, or villages, which in 1890 had a 
population of wnder 1,000 have each one 50 


92 
3 The estimated population of Charleston in 1899, as supplied 
by the City Clerk, was 65,165, viz.:—Whites, 28,870; coloured, 
36,295. 
“In the ordinary dispensaries both spirits and beer are sold, 
but the sale of the latter is confined to “export’’ beer (¢.e. beer 
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sale of beer were established in 1897-8. At that time, 
owing to the adverse decisions of the law courts, the 
liquor traffic was almost unrestricted and the State 
Board of Control was not unwilling to use beer dis- 
pensaries to assist in suppressing the illegitimate com- 
petition thrust upon it.! 

At the present time (1899) there are 24 beer dis- 
pensaries in South Carolina, of which 4 are in the city 
of Charleston. The beer dispensers can only buy 
through the State Commissioner,” but they can choose 
both the kind of beer they wish to purchase and the 
brewery from which it is to be bought. The beer 
dispensers are, in fact, private traders (in some cases 
the agents of brewers), who, although trading for 
private profit, have to comply with the general regula- 
tions which attach to the Dispensary System. Thus 
the sale is entirely an “ off” sale and is confined to the 
hours between sunrise and sundown. Not less than 
one pintcan besoldatone time.’ The beer dispensaries 
have throughout been the subject of much controversy. 
In September, 1899, the Board of Control adopted a 
resolution to close them on November 1st, 1899. But 
the beer dispensers having been elected for a period of 
twelve months, beginning May Ist, 1899, and having 
given bond for that time, could not be removed with- 


bottled by the brewer). In the case of the beer dispensaries the 
sale is restricted to “ bulk” beer (¢.e. beer purchased in barrels 
and bottled by the beer dispenser). No jug trade is in either 
case allowed. 

1 See Report of the State Board of Control for 1898, p. 4. 

2The beer dispensaries pay a royalty to the State Board of 
three dollars on every barrel of beer. This royalty is equally 
divided between the State on the one hand, and the towns and 
counties on the other. 

3 In practice, two half-pint bottles are often served. 
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out cause. Subsequently the State Board of Control 
adopted a resolution prohibiting the local boards from 
electing any more beer dispensers, so that under the 
latter resolution all beer dispensaries were to be closed 
on May Ist, 1900.1 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


No conclusive test of the success of a system can be 
drawn from the statistics of drunkenness, but the 
following figures of the arrests for drunkenness in 
Charleston and Columbia since 1888 are not without - 
significance. It will be seen that in the years follow- 
ing the introduction of the system the arrests show a 
considerable decline. In Charleston and Columbia the 
figures are as under :— 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


City OF CHARLESTON. | City oF COLUMBIA. 
Total Ratio ) Total Ratio 
No. of per 1,000 | No. of _ per 1,000 
Year. Arrests. inhabitants. Year. Arrests. inhabitants. 
1888. ee TB As be we Soa) ISO: nc. 24 wnt 
1889 . . 865.2 . 1593 | 1902 |. DOL ky ee 
TRO a ee ) SE 8s st AE olan 
BT ee es Oe 4604 3." . 4B OES 
12 vA CHVERO ST ot: 2268 . 
1hO8* 7 eee ac a hee ) 
SOA fae ~ apes ones 2 SOG ) Goro 5. Fees. 
x : ) .—Owing to the destruction 
i m ia ag | of the City Hall by fire, later 
mag" ee figures for Columbia are not 
1897 . . no returns, ) gvailablo. 
1898 .. . «B24.» «s+, DA | 


‘ Letter from a Charleston correspondent under date Decem- 
ber 4th, 1899 


* The Dispensary System came into force in July, 1898. 
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In other cities ‘ the information collected shows con- 
clusively that the arrests for drunkenness have fallen 
off from one-third to one-half under the Dispensary 
Law.” } 


Rieut oF LocaL VETo. 


Section 7 of the Dispensary Law, as approved 
March, 1897, provides that “‘When the county board 
designates a locality for a dispensary, twenty days’ 
public notice of which shall be given, it shall be com- 
petent for a majority of the voters of the township in 
which such dispensary is to be located, to prevent its 
location in such township by signing a petition or 
petitions addressed to the County Board, requesting that 
no dispensary be established in that township.” The 
County Board is, moreover, precluded from placing a 
dispensary in any county, town, or city wherein the 
sale of alcoholic liquors was prohibited by law prior to 
July 1st, 1893, unless one-fourth of the qualified voters 
of such county, town, or city, petition to have a dis- 
pensary therein, in which case an election is held, and 
if a majority of the ballots cast be found and declared 
to be for a dispensary, then a dispensary may be 
established. 

As the South Carolina Dispensary System is a State 
monopoly, the only option it offers lies between dis- 
pensaries and prohibition. The extent to which pro- 
hibition exists in the State has been shown elsewhere.? 


History oF THE Act. 


The Governor of the State in 1896 said that the Act 
“has had a hard road,” and another American speaks 


1 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, p. 178, 
? See p. 302. 
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of ‘its stormy and dramatic existence.” In the year 
following its original enactment, the friction produced 
by attempts to execute the law culminated in conflicts 
which on three separate occasions led to loss of life. 
The extraordinary energy and the iron will of Governor 
Tillman alone carried the measure through this early 
opposition. Then it encountered even greater perils in 
the law courts, where the Act in one or other of its 
forms was twice condemned as unconstitutional, with 
the result that in 1894, from April 21st to August Ist, 
the traffic was almost unrestricted, while the same 
state of things prevailed during some months of 1897 
and 1898. 


However, by the decision of May, 1898, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that “the 
Dispensary Acts in their essential features are valid, 
that is, furnish a proper and constitutional method of 
regulating the liquor traffic through the domestic 
police power, and that the State may take sole charge 
of the business.” ‘ 


The present Governor of the State looks hopefully to 
the future. In his address to the General Assembly 
on January 10th, 1899, he said: ‘‘ The demoralization 
produced by the various causes mentioned can be 
readily overcome in time, and the law will work more 
successfully and be obeyed more willingly as time 
goes by. Our efforts should be especially directed to 
perfecting the system in its administrative features.’ 


The Act has from the first been bitterly opposed in 
the city of Charleston. Of the 185 persons in South 
Carolina, other than dispensers, who hold Internal 
Revenue licences to retail liquor for the year ending 
June 30th, 1899 (all of whom may therefore be assumed 
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to carry on a sale contrary to the State law), no fewer 
than 139 (7.e. all but 46) are in the city of Charleston. 
There’is no more concealment practised about many of 
these illegal places of sale than about the saloons in the 
large cities of Maine. This defiance of the law may to 
some extent be a survival from the almost unrestricted 
sale during parts of the years 1894, 1897, and 1898, 
when the Dispensary Act was in the law courts and 
its legality not finally determined. In Charleston, 
however, it has, since the introduction of the system, 
been exceedingly difficult to secure convictions against 
those carrying on an illicit sale. No matter, it is said, 
how strong and complete the evidence, neither the 
Grand Jury nor the Petty Jury will convict. Tem- 
perance sentiment in Charleston is not high, and it 
may be questioned whether the “safety-valve” of ten 
dispensaries for the ‘ off” sale only of liquor is, at the 
present time, sufficient. If ‘‘off” sales will not suffice, 
it would seem far better to havea restricted and con- 
trolled ‘‘on”’ sale in certain dispensaries than a wide- 
spread illicit sale. 


Tur DiIspENSARY SySTEM AND POLITICs. 


In his recent visit, one of the present writers was 
assured by State officials and influential citizens 
representing widely different points of view, that the 
liquor interest had been predominant in municipal 
elections prior to the establishment of the Dispensary 
System, but that since its introduction this influence 
had been destroyed. These assurances accord with the 
declaration of a former Governor of the State, who, in 
his message of November, 1893, said:—‘‘ The local 


1 See further evidence on this point at p, 480, 
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whisky rings, which have been the curse of every 
municipality in the State, and have always controlled 
municipal elections, have been torn up root and branch, 
and the influence of the bar-keeper as a political 
manipulator is absolutely destroyed.” 

This strong statement is quite consistent with the 
words employed by the present Governor (January 
10th, 1899) :—‘‘ The new system,” he said, ‘“ has now 
been in force three years, and, in my opinion, it has 
failed to accomplish the purposes of its advocates, 
The idea was to divorce the Dispensary System from 
politics and to put it under a strictly business man- 
agement. No such result has followed. It is 
notorious that the Dispensary is as much or more in 
politics than it ever was.” The apparent contra- 
diction is such for an English reader only. The 
reference is simply to the notorious “ Spoils System ”’ 
of American party politics. The Dispensary System 
is “in politics” merely in the sense in which any 
municipal undertaking—gas or water works or tram- 
ways—would be in politics if the posts in connection 
with these undertakings were given by preference to 
the adherents of one political party, instead of to the 
fittest men irrespective of party. In other words, the 
Dispensary System shares in that which is so often 
the bane of municipal government in the United 
States. In a better sense, too, the system is “in 
politics,” as the discussion upon its merits is not yet 
closed, public opinion being divided between the 
relative merits of the Dispensary System, High 
Licence, and Prohibition. As a matter of fact, in 
South Carolina, as in Scandinavia, the taking of the 
trade out of private hands has destroyed its electoral 
power. 
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RESULTS OF THE SoutH CarouiInaA State Monopo.y. 


Certain advantages of the system are undeniable. 
It has the great merit which attaches to any system 
under which the liquor trade is taken out of private 
hands, namely, that administrative reforms which, 
under private licence, are either unattainable or can 
only be secured after an arduous national struggle, 
become at once easy of attainment. Not only has 
_ the ordinary saloon been abolished, but the places for 
the sale of drink have been greatly reduced in 
number, the hours of sale have been shortened, sales 
to minors are not allowed, sales on credit have been 
done away with, and gambling and the immoral 
accessories of the public-house no longer exist. The 
limitation of sale to sealed bottles which may not be 
opened on the premises does away with the “ treating ” 
habit. Further, the bar-tender having no induce- 
ment to push sales, the enforcement of bye-laws can 
be secured, and the domination of the whisky rings 
in politics has become a thing of the past. 

As compared, however, with the Norwegian system 
(to be described ina later chapter), to which that of 
South Carolina bears a superficial resemblance,’ the 
inferiority of the latter is strongly seen. Under 
the Norwegian system there is a much wiser adjust- 
ment of responsibility as between the State and the 
locality. In Norway the power of the State is 
severely restricted; its function is to secure honest 


1 Tn its essence, the South Carolina State monopoly is more 
nearly related to the Russian spirit monopoly, the regulation 
of the traffic in both cases being under centralized State 
control, 
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local administration and compliance with the few 
broad conditions, imposed by statutory law, under 
which the localities carry on the traffic. Nor can the 
State open a single public-house. Within wide limits 
the towns are free to work out their own deliverance 
from the drink curse, and the intelligence and right 
feeling of the community are enlisted in the struggle 
with intemperance. In South Carolina, on the other 
hand, a locality, not prepared to adopt prohibition, 
cannot grapple directly with the problem of intem- 
perance in its midst; the responsibility for the task 
is transferred to the State Board of Control. The 
principle of local management and control is ignored, 
and in consequence there can be no quick adaptation 
of means to ends. The rigidity of the system is 
illustrated by the fact that the Constitution of South 
Carolina limits all sale of alcoholic beverages to an 
“off” sale, so that if a town, in combating illicit 
trade, believed that the “safety-valve ”’ of a controlled 
“on” trade was necessary, the change could not be 
made.* 


Alike in South Carolina and in Scandinavia the 
appropriation of the profits of the trade is open to 
objection. In neither country has the important 
principle been adequately recognised that the profits 
of the trade should be used directly to counteract the 
trade. 


1 It will be observed (p. 431) that the amendment to the 
Constitution of South Dakota does not limit sales to “ off” 
sales. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Population (1890): Whites . 1,055,382 
Coloured . 562,565 
1,617,947 


In 1890 there were in North Carolina 44 towns or villages 
with a population above 1,000, viz. :— 


Wilmington with a population of : ‘ ; . 20,056 
Raleigh a - 3 : , ‘ . 12,676 
Charlotte 4 Af . : : é . 11,557 
Asheville 3, :, fa : ; ; . 10,285 
1 town 3 ; i 8,000 and under 9,000 
1 ”? ”? 7 ) 7,000 7 8,000 
1 tp) ? ”? ”? 5,000 2? 6,000 
5 towns 4 ; . 4,000 " 5,000 
3 ” 7 ”? ”? 3,000 9 4,000 
8 ”? ”? ? ? 2,000 9 3,000 
21 ”? ; ”? ”? 1,000 ? 2,000 
44 
Proportion of Urban and Rural Population. 
1890. 
Rural . ; : ; : ; : . 96 per cent. 
Urban (7.e. populations above 8,000) ih 4 : 


North Carolina, in adopting the Dispensary System, 
has availed itself of the experience of South Carolina. 
In the latter State, as has been shown, the system is 
highly centralized; while in North Carolina, as a 
Judge of the Superior Court has pointed out, it ‘is 
intensely local in its operation and management, and 
its machinery is simple.” There is no general State 
Dispensary law, but many counties and towns have 
obtained Bills from the State Legislature enabling 
them to adopt the system. The usual regulations 
provide that liquor before being offered for sale shall 
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be analysed and found to be pure; that it shall be 
sold in sealed bottles in quantities not less than a 
half-pint, that the sales shall not begin before sunrise 
nor be continued after sunset; that no sales shall be 
made except for cash, and that no bottle shall be 
opened on the premises. Purchasers may, however 
buy without any formalities. 


The Rey. A. J. McKelway, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Fayetteville (population 4,222 in 
1890), gives the following account of the early history 
of the system. In 1897 he, “in company with the 
other pastors of the town, began a movement for a 
dispensary there in place of the twelve saloons with 
which the town was afflicted. Blank petitions were 
sent to the ministers and church officers in the county, 
and in a little while were returned with a thousand 
names in all, praying the Legislature to pass a dis- 
pensary law for the county. The measure was hotly 
contested in the Legislature by the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association of the State, which seemed to recognise 
the danger of the movement to them, and advised 
its members in Fayetteville to join hands with the 
Prohibitionists and enact a Prohibition law rather 
than have a dispensary put into operation. But the 
Prohibitionists were not to be taken with guile. They 
unanimously supported the dispensary movement, and 
the Bill passed both branches of the Legislature.” ! 


The experiment was attended with great success ; 
not only the 12 saloons? in Fayetteville, but 19 dis- 
tilleries in the county went out of business. ‘“ Statis- 


1 The Outlook (New York), April 8th, 1899. 
2 Presumably one dispensary for ‘‘ off” sales only took the 
place of the twelve saloons. 
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tics showed that drunkenness, and the crimes resulting 
therefrom, decreased about one-half,” and it was 
estimated that the consumption of liquor was reduced 
by two-thirds. 


Mr. McKelway adds: “In Charlotte” (population 
1890, 11,557), “the most progressive city of North 
Carolina, two ministers, two laymen, and the writer 
of this article met in conference and arranged for 
sending out circulars and blank petitions to the 
ministers of all the churches in the county. The 
movement spread like wildfire. Through the snow 
and sleet of the great blizzard the couriers went on 
horseback, from house to house, securing signatures. 
In Charlotte a mass-meeting was held, and more than 
a hundred citizens volunteered to go to Raleigh 
carrying the largest petition ever signed in a North 
Carolina county, with 3,200 names of voters. The 
House passed the Bill unanimously, but it was defeated 
in the Senate, because the Senator from the county 
concerned had pledged himself to the saloon-keepers 
during the campaign. But the matter has been 
merely postponed, and it is only a question of time 
when the saloons in Charlotte and in North Carolina 
generally will be superseded by dispensaries or closed 
by Prohibition. In the smaller towns Prohibition 
will prevail. In the larger the dispensary will be 
advocated by the leaders of the reform as preferable 
even to Prohibition, for under Prohibition the danger 
of ‘blind tigers’ 1 has to be taken into consideration. 
The ‘ blind tiger’ staryes under the Dispensary Sys- 
tem.” ? 

1 Tllicit liquor shops. 


2 While this is not the case in Charleston, South Carolina 
it appears to be true of the smaller towns in that State, 
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Another correspondent of The Outlook,' after two 
years’ study of the system, states that it has elimin- 
ated the grog-shop influence from politics; and, 
dwelling upon a point ever present to the best citizens 
in the United States, adds: ‘‘ Wherever there are 
saloons, they become, if not the headquarters of 
political demagogues, the principal means by which 
they carry out their plans; and usually, when the 
aggregated saloon interests are lined up in the active 
support of any man or measure, then, generally 
speaking, it is well for self-respecting voters to be on 
their guard against them. The Dispensary System 
effectually removes this evil. 


The dispensary as carried out in North Carolina 
marks an important advance in the evolution of the 
system. With the freedom of action secured to the 
localities, the prospects of its ultimate success are 
brighter than in the more southern State. Yet 
the framers of the North Carolina system do not ap- 
pear to have realized, as the people of Norway have 
done, what is the wise adjustment of the powers of 
the State and of the locality in which the fullest 
success is to be found. In Norway the State deter- 
mines the general appropriation of the profits, 
forbidding their use in aid of local rates. In North 
Carolina the profits are turned into the local public 
fund. In Norway the State, while not undertaking 
any local management, retains sufficient power to 
check local abuses. 


1 April 8th, 1899, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Population (1890): Whites . 827,290 
Coloured , 1,518 


Total . 828,808 


SS 
In 1890 there was only one town with a population above 
8,000, viz. :—Sioux Falls, 10,177. 


Proportion of Urban and Rural Population. 
1890 :— 
Rural . ’ ; : d ; 4 . 97 per cent. 
Urban (%.e. populations above 8,000) 3 


” 


A similar experiment has been attempted in South 
Dakota. In November, 1898, the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the State was adopted :— 


“The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall be under exclusive State control, and shall be 
conducted by duly authorized agents of the State, 
who shall be paid by salary and not by commission. 
All liquors sold shall be first examined by a State 
chemist, and the purity thereof established.” 


The present condition of the liquor laws in the 
State is altogether exceptional. The constitutional 
mandate was for the establishment of a South Dakota 
State Monopoly, but the House of Representatives 
acting, as it is openly stated, under the influence of 
the Sioux Falls Brewery, declined to pass the Dis- 
pensary Bill necessary to give effect to the constitu- 
tional amendment. The Courts have, on appeal, 
decided that, under these circumstances, the old 
licence law remains in force; and the amendment to 
the constitution of the State is to be again voted 
upon in November, 1900. The Anti-Saloon League 
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of South Dakota exerted all its influence to secure the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment. 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA. 


The Dispensary System has further spread to both 
Georgia? and Alabama,? and considerable districts 
are under its operation. 


Results of the Dispensary System. 


In the spring of 1899 the directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Total Abstinence Society, desiring to secure 
additional information about the Dispensary plan of 
managing the liquor traffic in the States which had 
more recently adopted it, instructed a committee to 
send out inquiries. The committee agreed upon the 
questions below, and sent them to prominent people 
in the States where the system is in use or provided 
for :— 


I. What is your estimate of the value of the so-called 
dispensary plans for the sale of liquor, as operated in 
your State? 

II. Are the results growing better as the years ad- 
vance ? 

III. Is the effect salutary on the poorest classes in 
your communities 2 

IV. Is there an apparent increase in illicit traffic in 
liquors ? 

V. Will you kindly give us your sharpest criticisms 
of the Dispensary System ? 


1 See p. 260, 2 See p. 278; 
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The Temperance Cause, the monthly organ of the 
Society, thus summarises the results of the inquiry :— 
‘To the first question there are twenty-five answers 
—eighteen in favour of the system and seven opposed ; 
to the second, twenty-two answers—seventeen favour- 
able, five opposed ; to the fourth, seventeen answers— 
eleven favourable, six otherwise. In all there are 
eighty-five answers, of which sixty, or seventy per 
cent., are favourable, and twenty-five, or twenty-nine 
per cent., unfavourable, but sometimes with important 
qualifications.” * 


1 The Temperance Cause, July, 1899. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Scandinavian Experiments 


In the preparation of this chapter the writers have relied, to a 
considerable extent, upon information obtained by them in 
the course of personal investigations in Sweden and Norway 
in June and July, 1898, These investigations have been 
supplemented by a close examination of the numerous 
sources of information available on the subject. 

The purpose of the chapter is not so much to give an 
account of the Swedish and Norwegian systems—a work 
which has already been well carried out by many writers— 
as to indicate the bearing of the Scandinavian experiments 
upon the Temperance problem in this country. 

For the English equivalents of the foreign moneys and 
measures named in this chapter the reader is referred to 
page 736, 


HE liquor legislation of Sweden and Norway 
during the past hundred years affords a re- 
markable illustration of the power of law both to 
stimulate and to lessen the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks. 

Amidst much that is the subject of controversy in 
connection with the Scandinavian liquor laws, the 
broad facts are not disputed that, in Sweden, the con- 
sumption of spirits per head of the population is little 
more than a third of what it was in 1850; and that 
in Norway the annual consumption of spirits is only 
one-half of what it was in 1876, and probably little 


more than a fifth of what it was in 1833. Norway 
434 
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is, indeed, now the most temperate country in Europe.’ 
These results have been brought about by the joint 
action of Temperance effort and of wise national legis- 
lation; the former could have done little without 
the latter, and in both Sweden and Norway its main 
service has been in creating the public opinion which 
was essential alike for the enactment, the enforcement, 
and the progressive improvement of wise and strong 
public law. 

It may be noted here that, until a comparatively 
recent date, spirits * in both Sweden and Norway were 
the “ only alcoholic beverage of the lower classes; the 
consumption of beer being almost confined to the upper 
and middle classes, and rarely used by them to the 
extent of intemperance.” Beer was, in fact, regarded 
as a Temperance beverage. Spirit-drinking has been 
a national custom in Sweden for three hundred years. 


SWEDEN 


The extraordinary consumption of spirits in Sweden 
throughout a large portion of the first half of the 
present century was due to what was practically free 
trade in the manufacture as well as in the sale of 
spirits. At the commencement of the nineteenth 
century it was enacted that in Sweden the right of 
distillation should go with the soil; ae. it should 
belong to those who possessed or cultivated land, and 


1 See p. 74. 

2 The native spirit of the Scandinavians is commonly called 
‘brinvin,” generally translated into English as “ brandy.” 
When, therefore, in this chapter the word is used, it must be 
understood as referring to a liquor distilled from potatoes or 
corn, and containing from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent, of alcohol, 
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ten years later the privilege was extended to tenants 
and other persons resident in the country, if the owner 
of the estate gave them leave. As a result of this 
legislation, the number of stills in Sweden paying 
licence had in 1829 reached the enormous number of 
173,124, being at the rate of one to every seventeen of 
the population. In 1895-6 the number was 132. Mr. 
David Carnegie, of Gothenburg, in his evidence before 
the Lords’ Committee on Intemperance (1879), speak- 
ing of Sweden, said: “ When the home distillation 
was allowed, it was a miserable state of things. One 
peasant would set his still going one week, and invite 
his neighbours to come in, and they were sure to do 
so, and all would get drunk together, and the follow- 
ing week his neighbours would begin.” 


In 1855, according to Dr. Sigfrid Wieselgren, the 
very careful and well-informed Director of Prisons in 
Sweden, about 5°9 (English) gallons of native brandy 
were consumed per head of a population of about 
3,500,000. At that time, as now, women rarely in- 
dulged in brandy drinking. Estimating, then, that 
one-half, or 1,750,000, of the population were females, 
and that of the other half about 600,000 were under 
the drinking age, which may be put at fifteen years, 
only about 1,150,000 of the total population could be 
reckoned as brandy drinkers. The average yearly 
consumption of the latter would then be 18 (English) 
gallons. 


The combined effects of free distillation and free 
sale were appalling. ‘The very marrow of the nation 
was sapped; moral and physical degradation, insanity, 
poverty, and crime, family ties broken up, brutal 
habits—all those grim legions that ever range them- 
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selves under the banner of intemperance—took pos- 
session of the land.” ! 

It has been stated? that for the ten years between 
1841 and 1850, no fewer than 36:46 per cent. of the 
conscripts were unfit for military service. The follow- 
ing figures, supplied by the Statistical Department of 
Stockholm, show the number of conscripts rejected on 


account of unfitness for military service from 1831 to 
1890 :— 


1831-1840. ; ; . 85:7 per cent. 
1841-1850 » OL, 195 
1851-1860 __.. Sapo aety i 
1861-1870. sy sie, 
1871-1880. Bae Utmerts 
1881-1890, 9.7 _. . 20-4 


The wretched condition of the country produced at 
last a powerful Temperance movement, which resulted, 
twenty years later, in the epoch-making law of 1855. 
Peter Wieselgren, Dean of Gothenburg, a large- 
hearted, learned, and eloquent man, was the leader of 
the popular movement. The Swedish Temperance 
Society was established in 1837, and soon hundreds of 
branch societies were formed. More and more pledged 
themselves to abstain from spirituous liquors, literature 
was issued, medical men took up the cause; and peti- 
tions began to pour in upon the king, Oscar I., himself 
a champion of Temperance. It is important to observe 
that the struggle was not confined to members of the 
Temperance League, but enlisted the support of mode- 
rate consumers. 

The Law of 1855 was a simple measure; one section 
of it dealt with the distillation, and the other with the 


1 Sigfrid Wieselgren, The Liquor Laws of Sweden, 1885 to 1885. 
2 Whyte, The Gothenburg and Bergen Public-house Systems. 
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sale of spirits. Provision was made that the old stills 
for domestic use should be abolished! and replaced 
by distilleries on a larger scale, and subject to a 
higher excise duty. With regard to sales, the Act 
gave to every commune the power to decide with 
regard to both the Bar (“On”) and Retail (‘‘Off’’) 
sale, “not only in what manner, and within what 
limits, the trade should be carried on, but also whether 
it might take place at all within its jurisdiction.” ” 

The effect of the new law in the rural districts * was 
soon apparent. Dr. Wieselgren says :— 


‘Before 1855, brandy could be bought in almost 
every cottage; in 1856, one might travel 
through whole provinces without finding a 
single place where it was sold.” 

There are in Sweden about 2,400 rural parishes, and 
it is estimated that in 1856—.e. in the year imme- 
diately following the passing of the Act—more than 
1,800 of these decided to have no places for either the 
“On” or “Off” sale of spirits.* 


1 In 1860 there still remained 2,889 distilleries, but the follow- 
ing year the small distilleries had ceased to exist, and in 1861 
the number was reduced to 590. In 1896 the number was 182. 

2 For the method of effecting local option see Appendix, p. 716. 

8 In a letter to the present writers, under date February, 1899, 
Dr. Wieselgren says: “ The towns as commercial places found 
themselves not able to make use of their right.” 

4 The total number of Spirit Licences in Rural Sweden in 
1856 and in 1895-6 was as under :— 


| 
| Ordinary Bar |‘‘ Privileged ’’| Casual Licences 
Retajl “Or” Licences sub- | Bar Licences issued to 
Bedale ject to opera- | conferred for} tourist steam- 
* | tion of Local] one ortwo | boats and for 
Veto. Lives. resorts. 


ee 


YEAR. 
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Density oF PoPpuLATION IN SWEDEN 


In view of the close connection which has already 
been shown to exist between density of population and 
the success or failure of certain forms of Temperance 
legislation, it may be well, before proceeding further, 
to examine the distribution of population in Sweden. 


The country stretches for nearly one thousand miles 
between latitude 55° and 69° N. But the entire popu- — 
lation in 1896 was less than five millions,! distributed 
at the rate of 29 persons to the square mile. 


The growth and distribution of the population are 
illustrated by the following figures :— 


Number of Persons 
to the Square Mile. 


1820 . : Se 
1850 . é . 20 
1870 . ; . 24 
1896 . , ie}, 


In England and Wales there are 497 persons to the 
square mile, in Belgium 533, in Switzerland 189, and 
in Russia 49. 


PROPORTION OF URBAN AND RuRAL POPULATION. 


The division between the Rural and Urban popula- 
tion is as follows :— 


1 POPULATION OF SWEDEN. 


1800 . . .- 2,847,808 | 1860 . 8,859,728 
1810 . 2377851 | 1870 . 4,168,528 
1820 . 2.584.690 | 1880 . ‘4,565,668 
1880 . 2,888,082 | 1890 . 4,784,981 
1840 . 8,188,887 | 1896 . 4,962 568 
1850 8,482,541 
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1896. 

Urban’? . . 1,003,798 . 20 per cent. 
Rural. S" *) 3,958,770 ©. 80 ne 
4,962,568 

In 1875 the division was :— 
1875. 
Urban. . . 613,506 . 14 per cent. 
Rural. 88, (D9 foe sw i 
4,383,291 


Over the wide and thinly peopled districts of 
Sweden, in which 80 per cent. of its people live, the 
option of the communes in 1855-6 in so generally 
closing the places where spirits were sold appears to 
have been attended with excellent results. There has 
been little evasion of the law, no difficulty through 
the formation of drinking clubs, no driving of the 
traffic below the surface. Forty-three years have 
now passed since the policy was adopted, and through- 
out this period it has received, what is a high sanction 
for any law, the steady support of the people. 

To prevent misconception as to the conditions under 
which this experiment has been carried on, it is to 
be noted that it was the common traffic in the sale of 
spirits that was stopped by the rural communes— 
there was no restriction upon their importation direct 
to the consumer.” The constant temptation to the use 

1 The distinction between “ Urban” and “Rural” in Sweden 
is technical and administrative, and many places are included 
in the category of towns which have extremely small popula- 
tions. Adopting the United States line of division, and describ- 
ing as Urban only populations numbering 8,000 and upwards, 


the division in Sweden in 1896 would be, Urban 16 per cent. and 
Rural 84 per cent. 


2 With regard to the probable consumption of spirits in the 
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of spirits was removed, but no sumptuary law pro- 
hibiting their use was attempted. 

The table on page 442 gives the per capita consump- 
tion of brainvin and beer in Sweden for a number of 
years. It is to be regretted that these statistics are 
less full than those of Norway, and that no figures are 
available, prior to 1887-8, showing the proportion of 
the national sales made by the bolags. Beer has been 
altogether outside the sphere of the company system. 


Tur PRoBLEM OF THE Towns. 


In Sweden, however, as in other countries, it was 
the intemperance of the towns which presented pro- 
blems of extreme difficulty. In them the policy of 
prohibition was not adopted. Whether this arose, as 
has been suggested, from the large number of houses 
in the towns held upon what were called permanent 
- tenures, or from a recognition of the impracticability 
of carrying out in the large towns a prohibition 
policy, is not apparent. The condition of the towns 
became deplorable, for in addition to the absence of 
effective regulations for the control of the traffic 
there, the problem was further aggravated by the 
influx of customers from the neighbouring prohibition 
districts. 

The Act of 1855 had, it is true, conferred upon 
municipalities the right, if they so desired, to transfer 
to a Company the whole of the bar and retail licences 
which would otherwise have been sold by auction to 
private licensees, but no municipality had, so far, 
availed itself of its powers in this direction. Thus it 


rural districts of Sweden, see the corresponding question in con- 
nection with Norway discussed at page 489 (foot-note). 


CoNSUMPTION OF BRANVIN AND BEER IN SWEDEN. 


Branvin 50 per cent. Beer. Litres 


alcohol. Litres per per head 
head of the popu- of the 
lation. population. 
1829 46 Estimated !| In 1829 the number of Stills 
1850 9) . was 173,124. 
1856-60 9°5 Actual ? By 1855 the number of Stills 
had fallen to 3,481. Under 
the law of 1855 power of 
local option was given to 
the communes. 
1861-65 | 10°6 a 111 
1866-70 | 88 s 10°7 
. 18 10°3 ‘5 111 
1871 10'5 a 12°1 
1872 10°9 : 152 
1873 1B es - 16°2 
1874 15°5 M 151 
1875 12°4 " 16°4 
1876 12°4 ‘e 159 
1877 10°6 is 170 
1878 10°5 43 20°5 
1879 88 os 16°4 
1880 81 ‘s 16°2 
1881 88 < 18°3 
1882 8:0 Be 15'8 
1883 6'8 * 16°8 
1884 8:0 x EY. ets AL Tes Tae ee SP 20'8 
1885 84. i. In the autumn of 1885 the 90°3 
minimum of a wholesale 
sale was raised from 39} 
litres to 250. litres. 
1886 78 * se. fel Sak ve 221 
1887 70 3 22°7 
1888 U5 Ps 27:2 
1889 62 rs 28°2 
1890 70 a Q7v4 
1891 6'4 4 80°9 
1892 6°5 is 80°8 
18938 6°7 “ 81°6 
1894 6°9 e 33'0 
1895 6'9 ‘3 85'5 
1896 U2 - 42°4 
1897 UD ne 450 
1898 8:0 


1 The estimates for the years 1829 and 1850 are taken from 
a return drawn up by N. Sandell, quoted by Dr. Wieselgren in 
his La Lutte contre l’Alcoolisme en Suéde. The various esti- 
mates differ widely. The only certain thing about the con- 
sumption of these years is that it was very great. 

* The official statistics of the national consumption of brinyin 

442 


5 
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happened that in 1856 the towns possessed 584 ‘ Off” 
and 1,170 “On” licences against 64 of the former and 
493 of the latter in the rural districts. 

Mr. Edwin Goadby, in his valuable pamphlet upon 
the Gothenburg Licensing System, writing of the 
condition of Gothenburg at this time, says :— 

“Tt is the dark sky that brings the apostle and 
makes his background at the same time. The first 
Gothenburg apostle was Dr. Peter Wieselgren, Dean 
of the city. Moved by the misery about him, he got 
up a petition to the magistrates in 1862, signed by 
8,800 persons, the majority of them being poor people, 
to their credit be it said, to prohibit the sale of spirits 
on Sundays and holidays, or to limit the sale to meal 
times. An eloquent report accompanied the petition. 
The magistrates said they could take no steps in the 
matter.” In 1863, however, a new Communal law 
was passed by the Diet, and a real Town Council was 
formed. Another apostle then appeared, who still 
lives, Dr. S. A. Hedlund, editor of the Gothenburg 
Handelstidning. He proposed that the pauperism of 
the town should be investigated by a Committee. It 
was appointed, and ably presided over by Mr. Oscar 
Ekman, and did its work thoroughly, reporting the 
next year, 7.e.in 1865, ‘The committee found much 
moral and material degradation, poor dwellings, people 
in rags, public-houses evading the law as to selling 
food, 2,161 cases of conviction for drunkenness in 1864, 
and 104 cases of delirium tremens. Everything was 
traced to brandy, always brandy. There were 60 
public-houses with spirit licences in existence, 50 of 
which were resorted to by the working classes. 


date from 1855, but prior to 1870 can only be obtained in quin- 
quennial periods, 
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Holders transferred them and lived on the proceeds as 
a pension.”’ 4 

To remedy this state of things the Committee 
proposed that the authorities, making use of the right 
accorded them by the Act of 1855, should hand over 
the licences hitherto disposed of by auction to a 
company consisting of persons who would engage in 
the undertaking, not for the sake of profit but solely 
for the good of the working classes; that the share- 
holders should not derive the slightest profit from the 
concern, beyond the ordinary rate of interest for the 
capital invested, but that all profits accruing there- 
from should be devoted to the welfare of the working 
classes, or transmitted to the town treasury. . This 
proposal was accepted. Twenty highly respected 
firms and private individuals formed a Bolag or Com- 
pany, which on October 1st, 1865, began its operations, 
an example which was speedily followed in other 
towns. 

Mr. James Whyte, the Secretary of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, in referring to the establishment 
of the Company System, says: ‘‘The Gothenburg 
‘Bolag,’ or Company, was formed in the faith that 
a body of honest and intelligent men, deeply moved 
by the sins and sorrows of which the liquor traffic 
was the unfailing source, would, if they undertook to 
conduct the traffic for no profit or emolument of their 
own, but for the public good, be able to prevent, or 
at least to greatly mitigate, the terrible evils which 
experience has shown to be inseparable from the 


1 Those who desire a detailed account of the formation of the 
Company may be referred to The Gothenburg System, 1881, by 
Dr. Sigfrid Wieselgren, who is the highest authority upon 
matters connected with its history. 
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common sale of drink when carried on for private 
personal gain. I am convinced that the spirit in 
which the founders of the Bolag acted is worthy of 
the warmest commendation. They did what they 
could. They acted up to their convictions. And their 
failures—for they have partially failed—are like those of 
other honest people, lights on the way of progress.” 

The last words, which the present writers have 
italicized, are both wise and timely. For the experi- 
ence to be gained from the operation of the Company 
System in Sweden and Norway has been obscured by 
indiscriminate praise on the one hand, and by indis- 
criminate attack on the other. The experiment of 
taking the drink traffic out of private hands was a 
novel experiment attended with many difficulties, and 
no body of men, however able and honest, were likely, 
in the first instance, to see its full bearing, or to con- 
duct it without making mistakes. 


EssENnTIAL FEATURES OF THE CoMPANY SYSTEM. 


It may be well, before describing the working of 
the Company System in Gothenburg, briefly to con- 
sider what are its essential principles. If these are 
kept clearly in mind, it will enable us to determine 
how much of its success has been due to the system 
itself, and how far the imperfect results achieved are 
the consequence, either of a neglect of the fundamental 
principles of the system, or are due to accidental causes, 
local or temporary. This continual mental recurrence 
to the essential principles of the system is the more 
necessary, as, to quote Mr. Whyte, the Company 
System has aie had “‘a very partial and imperfect 
trial in Gothenburg.” 
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(a) Elimination of Private Profit. 


There are important differences between the Com- 
pany System in Sweden and the Company System in 
Norway, and in each country the different Companies 
have their special regulations; yet, in common par- 
lance, the term ‘Gothenburg System” is used as 
descriptive of the whole—Gothenburg having been 
the first large place which adopted the Company 
System.t ~ But the principle which underlies the 
entire Company System in Scandinavia és the elimi- 
nation of private profit from the sale of drink. 

The Gothenburg Committee, whose investigations 
led to the formation of the Company, stated in their 
report that, ‘‘The worst enemy of the morals and 
well-being of the working classes in this community 
is brandy. Yet it is not the intoxicating liquor only, 
and its moderate consumption, which causes demorali- 
zation and poverty; it is the disorder, evil tempta- 
tions, and opportunities for every kind of iniquity 
with which public-house life abounds, that contribute 
mainly to this unhappy state of things. Neither local 
enactments nor police surveillance can do much so long 
as public-houses are in the hands of private individuals, 
who find their profit in encouraging intemperance, with- 
out regard for age or youth, rich or poor.” 

The Prime Minister of Sweden put the same thought 


* As early, however, as 1850, a company had been founded in 
the small town of Falun on the principle of conducting the 
liquor traffic by a company, regardless of gain or advantage to 
its members, and later, at Jénképing, a company had been 
established for the sale of liquor over the bar, on practically the 
same foundation. It is interesting to know that these small 
experiments suggested the Company System to the framers of 
the Act of 1855. 
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into different words. “It stands to reason,” he said, 
“that when a private individual engages in the brandy 
trade, as well as in any other, his interests will induce 
him to sell as much as he can; whereas the Companies, 
if they properly fulfil their mission—and happily our 
country can boast of many such—need never be 
influenced by selfish motives.” 


(b) Easy Enforcement of Law. 


But whilst the elimination of private profit from 
the sale is the central thought in the Company 
System, two subordinate considerations have a great 
place in its policy. It is often said that, in this 
country, what is needed is not so much any new law 
as the strict enforcement of those now in existence. 
Conscientious Watch Committees can doubtless do 
much to prevent the more obvious violations of the 
law ; although even in these cases, the very thorough- 
ness of the effort made may tend to defeat the object 
in view. Mr. Chamberlain has recorded! how “the 
Watch Committee of the Town Council of Birming- 
ham—finding that drunkenness was by far the most 
frequent offence in the force under their control, and 
that while they were compelled weekly to fine and 
dismiss constables for intoxication while on duty, the 
persons supplying them with drink escaped undetected 
and unpunished—determined, in February last, to 
appoint five special inspectors, carefully selécted and 
highly paid, to see that the provisions of the Licens- 
ing Acts were carried out in the borough. Already 
this appointment has resulted in the prosecution of 
twenty licensed persons in two months for supplying 
drunken people and police constables on duty with 


1 The Right Method with the Publicans (1876), p. 7. 
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drink,‘ and for permitting gaming, against ten, the 
total number proceeded against for these offences in 
1875. But the action of the Watch Committee has 
roused the bitter hostility of the publicans, who have 
held indignation meetings, and formed an electoral 
association to secure the return to the Town Council of 
representatives pledged to the support of the ‘ right- 
eous privilege’ of the liquor-seller to set the law at de- 
fiance. In boroughs where parties are evenly divided, 
it is too much to expect that either side will incur the 
reprobation of a powerful trade which furnishes one 
householder to every thirty, and each member of which 
boasts that he can bring five voters to the poll.” 

The reader will already have seen in the chapter on 
Prohibition how continually, and upon how large a 
scale, the drink-sellers in the United States are able to 
violate the laws for the regulation of the trade by the 
capture of the local administration. Occasionally in 
this country individuals undertake, at their own risk, 
to attempt to enforce the law; but the task is arduous, 
and accompanied with no little financial risk. 1 

Under the Company System, all these difficulties 


1 On Saturday, the 11th of February, 1893, Miss M. E. Phillips, 
a member of the Society of Friends, resident in Tottenham, saw 
a man, whom she believed to be very drunk, served in a public- 
house, and called the attention of a policeman to the fact, ask- 
ing him to get her the man’s name and address. The policeman 
told her he would have to report the case to the inspector. The 
inspector afterwards called on Miss Phillips and told her that 
the police would not take any action. She then took out a 
summons herself, but, when it was heard, the policeman swore 
that the man was sober, and that he had told Miss Phillips so. 
Ten other men were ready to swear that the man was sober, 
and the case was dismissed. Miss Phillips was then served 
with two writs, one for slander by the man whom she believed 
to have been drunk, and the other for slander and malicious 
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are avoided, since the elimination of private profit 
has effectually destroyed the ordinary inducements to 
violate the law. Should a manager, for any cause, 
fail to carry out the bye-laws of the Company, his 
dismissal can instantly be effected. There is no 
laborious collection of legal evidence, no costly trial, 
no risk of a counter-charge, carrying heavy damages. 
(c) Progressive Reforms Facilitated. 

One other consideration of a general character may 
be mentioned here—Sunday closing, reduction of the 
number of licensed houses, the shortening of the hours 
of sale, and the non-serving of children, are reforms 
which the Temperance party in this country have at 
heart, and to secure which a laborious national agita- 
tion, extending over years, has not sufficed. 

In Sweden and Norway, changes of this kind have 
been easily, almost noiselessly, accomplished. For 
when a Company has satisfied itself of the wisdom of 
any of these reforms, it becomes a mere matter of 
administration to give effect to them. The severance 
of private interest from the liquor traffic, together 
with its local administration, make such prompt 
changes possible. They could not have been so carried 


prosecution by the publican. Acting under legal advice, Miss 
Phillips settled with the man; this case costing her about £55. 
In the case of the publican, who claimed £2,500, the trial took 
place in the Court of Queen’s Bench before Mr. Justice Wills 
and a special jury, on the 864th day after the writ had been 
served. Miss Phillips obtained a verdict. But although costs 
followed the verdict, Miss Phillips was put to an outlay in con- 
nection with this case of about £100. It transpired in court 
that the publican had previously been convicted of selling 
drink to a drunken woman, and fined £10 and costs. 

This case illustrates both the ruinous risk and the long 
harass and anxiety to which those subject themselves who seek 
the enforcement of the Licensing Laws. we 
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out had it been necessary to appealto the Swedish 
Diet, and to consider the interests of private dealers. 

Briefly, the elimination of private profit from the 
trade is the central principle of the Company System, 
while the power of enforcing the strict observance 
of bye-laws, and of quickly adapting regulations to 
local requirements, are resultant practical benefits of 
great importance. 


THE COMPANY SYSTEM IN GOTHENBURG. 
Population—(1866) 47,332, (1875) 59,986, (1897) 117,534. 


We now revert to the history of the Gothenburg 
Company, to which the town had handed over the 
licences hitherto disposed of at auction. The Com- 
pany undertook to carry on the trade solely for the 
good of the working classes, without any view to 
private profit ; the shareholders were to receive nothing 
beyond 6 per cent. + (the current rate of interest in the 
country in 1865) upon the capital invested, and all 


1 Mr. Whyte summarily disposes of the charge that there 
was “any taint of greed or self-seeking” in the rate of interest 
charged. “It is mere nonsense,” he says, ‘‘to talk of the 6 per 
cent., which was to be paid on the money actually advanced, as 
having been an object of any importance to the Company, which 
was composed of about twenty of the leading citizens in Gothen- 
burg.” “The total amount of capital to be employed was 
about £11,000, and only £6,900 has been called up. The yearly 
interest on that amount at 6 per cent. is only £414, or, on the 
average, about £21 a year to each shareholder. It is not to be 
thought of for a moment that the fear of having that paltry 
amount reduced a pound or two would prevent such men from 
doing their best to carry out the object for which the Company 
was formed—the promotion of sobriety in Gothenburg.” See 
The Gothenburg and Bergen Public-house Systems, p. 15. 

The current rate of interest in Sweden is now lower than in 
1865, and, under the Act of May 24th, 1895, the interest paid to 
the shareholders must not exceed 5 per cent. 
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profits accruing from the sales were to be paid over 
to the town treasury. 


(a) Reduction in the Number of Licences. 


In 1865, 36 public-house licences were handed over 
to the Bolag, and as the terms of the remaining 
“Qn” licences expired, they also were transferred to 
the Company ; so that by 1868 the Company had ac- 
quired the whole number of 61 “On” licences of 
which the town had the disposal. The Company 
made use of these as follows :— 


Appropriated for public-houses 27 
Transferred by Company to } 16 
hotels, clubs, restaurants . oe 

43, being one to 

every 1,172 of 

the population ; 
whilst the number not used was 18 
61 

In 1896-7 the number of “ On” licences was still 

61, which were made use of as follows :— 

Appropriated for public-houses 18 
Do. do. eating-houses 4 
Transferred by Company to } 90 
hotels, clubs, restaurants . ah 

42, being one to 

every 2,798 of 


the population ; 
whilst the number not used was 19 


61 
‘ At the formation of the Company there were also five 
‘‘ privileged” licences (“On’’) in existence. These, which are 


not at the disposal of the town authorities, have since been 
reduced to two. 
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It will thus be seen that, in its first year, the Bolag 
voluntarily abandoned 18 of its public-house licences 
and commenced operations with one public-house to 
every 1,172 of the population. Twenty-eight years 
later, when the population of Gothenburg had more 
than doubled, the number of public-houses had been 
further reduced by one, being in 1896-7 at the rate 
of one to every 2,798 of the population. In many 
countries there have been sudden reductions in the 
number of licensed houses, but the point of special 
interest in the above figures lies in the evidence they 
afford of a persistent progressive policy maintained 
over a long term of years. The Bola also holds 30 
Retail (“Off”) licences, 7 of which are used by itself 
and 23 sub-let to wine merchants. The licence of the 
latter does not permit the sale of brainvin within the 
city of Gothenburg in a smaller quantity than 55 
gallons.1 The number of ‘‘ Retail” licences in rela- 
tion to the population is considerably less than it was 
in 1874, when the Company first obtained possession of 
them. 


(b) Character of the Drink Shops. 
The ordinary dram shops of the Bolag are plainly 


1 The intention of the licence was to forbid the sale of 
brinvin in the city except at wholesale, whilst allowing the 
sale of wine and ‘Superior Spirits.” The present writers, in 
the course of their investigation, were informed that the terms 
of the licence are evaded and that the “cognac” sold by the 
wine merchants in litre bottles is the native spirit, coloured 
and strengthened. The litre bottles are sold at 1 kr. 65 ére 
(1s. 10d.). This sale is named as an important factor in the 
drunkenness of the city. If the facts are as thus represented, 
they call for the attention of the authorities of the Bolag. 
Brinvin is sold at 1 kr. 10 Gre (1s. 23d.) per litre, the customer 
supplying the bottle. 


« 
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XXII, 
Photograph of a Bolag Spirit-Bar in Gothenburg, Sweden. 
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furnished. There are no flaring gas-lights or brilliant 
mirrors; externally, many of the houses might be 
mistaken for offices, and even the stranger inquiring 
into the system may not infrequently pass them by 
without recognition. 

Mr. Chamberlain, referring to his own yisit to 
Gothenburg in 1876, writes: } 

“‘Tt would be impossible to imagine a greater con- 
trast than is presented by the gin-palaces in some of 
our large cities and the unpretending buildings in 
which the trade is carried on in Gothenburg. After 
visiting a number of these houses, and finding them 
all of the same character, I said to the Chief of Police 
who was accompanying me: ‘I have seen enough 
of this sort of house. Now take me, if you please, to 
the worst house in the worst corner of Gothenburg.’ 
‘You are there now,’ was his reply. ‘This house is 
on the quays frequented by the lowest grade of the 
maritime population. In old days it was the haunt 
of prostitutes and bad characters of every kind, and 
a constant scene of riot and disorder. You can judge 
for yourself of the change effected.’ 

“JT can only say that the place in which I was then 
would compare favourably with any average public- 
house in any of our great cities. I gather from Dr. 
Gould’s report that the state of things has certainly 
not altered for the worse during the last eighteen 
years, for he says that gambling and immorality have 
been entirely disassociated from the public-house.” 

- Upon this last point, which is of great importance, 
the evidence is decisive, and it applies equally to 
Norway andSweden. Dr. E. R. L. Gould, in referring 
to the matter, says: “To say positively, without fear 


1 Introduction to Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic. 
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of controversion in the smallest detail, that gambling 
and sexual immorality have been entirely disasso- 
ciated from the public-house under the Scandinavian 
system, is to sound no uncertain note of praise.’ ? 


(c) Reduction in the Hours of Sale. 


While the law allows the sale of brandy over the 
bar to continue until 10 p.m., the Gothenburg Company 
closes its bars at 6 p.m. in winter and 7 p.m. in summer. 
The higher-grade divisions of the Company’s shops 
remain open two hours later, during which time non- 
native spirits only are supplied, and then only with 
food. All serving of brandy on Sundays and holidays, 
and after 6 p.m. on evenings preceding such days, is 
prohibited, with the exception of one dram if served 
with a meal at the eating-houses between 1 and 3 p.m. 
The Retail (‘‘Off’’) shops are open from 9 a.m. till 6 
pm. They are closed during the whole of Sunday. 
The importance of this early closing will be evident 
from the fact that in the large cities of our own 
country a considerable proportion of the trade is done 
after 7 p.m. Observation of certain public-houses in 
a West London street in a poor district showed that 
upwards of 40 per cent. of the total number of persons 
entering the house in the course of the day entered 
after 7 p.m.? 


(d) Sale of Liquor to Young People. 

The law forbids selling brandy to persons under the 
age of 15, while the Company has voluntarily raised 
the age limit to 18, thus excluding young persons 
from the licensed houses three years longer than is 
prescribed by law. 


1 Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic, p. 19. 
2 See Life in West London, pp. 180-186. 
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(e) Lhe Establishment of Eating-Houses. 


The Company has established four eating-houses, 
which cater almost exclusively for working men. 
They are large, well-conducted and very popular. 
The writers visited the principal one, near to the 
Docks, on June 8th, 1898, and were informed that on 
the previous day 964 portions of food had been sold. 
In consequence of this great demand, this place was to 
be enlarged and another opened near at hand. One 
dram of spirits only is allowed (on paying for it) with 
each meal. When these houses were first opened, 
nearly every customer took a dram with his meals, but 
now not more than one-half of the customers do so. 
The loss on the Company’s eating-houses in 1897 was 
£381. 


(f) The Establishment of Reading Rooms. 


Seven free Reading-Rooms have also been provided 
by the Company, in which no intoxicants except small 
beer are sold. They are well supplied with papers and 
books. Tea, coffee, milk, aerated waters and light 
refreshments are sold at low rates. These unpretend- 
ing but useful rooms,’ which in 1897 cost 11,684? 


1 Referring to their notebooks, the present writers find the 
following entries: ‘The room (Z.e. the one first visited) measures 
approximately 27 feet by 24, and is bright and attractive; it is 
well supplied with papers, viz., 4 daily, 9 weekly, 4 fortnightly, 
8 monthly, and 1 quarterly. The library has 273 volumes, 
Writing materials are supplied free. The room is open from 
Tam.to8and9pm. The attendance in winter is from 6,000 
to 7,000 a month; in summer from 4,000 to 5,000.” Another 
Reading-Room subsequently visited was equally attractive, and 
similar in its general equipment. 

2 The seventh Reading-Room was opened in May, 1898, and 
for this purpose the annual grant was increased to 16,000 kroner. 
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kroner (£649) to maintain, and have an annual atten- 
dance of over 300,000, are altogether distinct from the 
excellent Free Library of Gothenburg, which may be 
compared with the free lbraries of English cities. 
The case of the Reading-Rooms is interesting as being 
an early suggestion of the right method of appropriat- 
ing such portion of the profits of the Trade as is not 
paid into the national exchequer. They are here used 
in directly combating intemperance, through satisfy- 
ing, to some extent, the craving for recreation apart 
from the public-house. 


(g) The Consumption of Spirits. 


It is impossible to state with entire accuracy the 
effect that has been produced on the consumption of 
spirits by the population of Gothenburg through the 
action of the Bolag. The Company’s sales consist. of 
the “Bar” or public-house trade, and the Retail or 
“Off” sale. But Gothenburg is surrounded by a 
prohibition zone, and large Retail (‘Off’) sales are 
made to the villagers who come into the town. It is 
therefore evident that the total sales represent far 
more than merely local consumption.t The most 
certain test of the influence of the controlling system 
in reducing consumption is that furnished by the bar 
sales, and these show a remarkable reduction in the 
25 years from 1875? to 1899, as will be seen from the 


1 It is estimated by the Bolag authorities that at least one- 
half of the Retail (“Off”) sales represent extra-local consump- 
tion. - 

2 “Tn the Act of 1855 an unfortunate clause had given all 
shopkeepers with a general trading licence the right to sell 
spirits for “off” consumption in quantities of not less than 
half a gallon. To put it briefly, every shopkeeper could sell for 
4s, 6d. half-gallon bottles of spirits. It was thought that this 
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following figures taken from the last report of the 
Gothenburg Bolag :— 


Bar sale of spirits in Gothenburg. 


YEAR. Litres per inhabitant. 
1875 12°99 
1876 13°18 
1877 14:06 © 
1878 13°61 
1879 12°58 
1880 11°11 
1881 10:13 
1882 9°12 
1883 8°60 
1884 8°55 
1885 8°44 
1886 8:12 
1887 765 
1888 746 
1889 6°50 
1890 6°43 
1891 6°69 
1892 5'90 
1893 527 
1894 4°91 
1895 4:98 
1896 4°94. 
1897 5:12 
1898 545 
1899 595? 


quantity was large enough to prevent spirits being bought 
retail for immediate consumption. But the workmen clubbed 
together, bought at this wholesale rate, and consumed it on 
private premises, thus defeating the law and the Company. 
In 1874 the law was altered, and the whole retail spirit traffic 
transferred to the Company. The record of its achievements, 
therefore, really dates from that year.”—Workman, What 7s the 
Gothenburg System ? 

? In connection with the statistics of consumption Mr. Whyte 
justly points out that in 1876 trade was prosperous and wages 
high, and that some reduction in consumption, in the dull years 
following, would, under any circumstances, have taken place. 
For a consideration of the facts bearing upon this the reader is 
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This reduction of 54 per cent., although remarkable, 
is perhaps not more than might have been expected. 
For not only has the inducement to push sales been 
removed by the elimination of private profit, but the 
whole conduct of the trade has been guided by men 
desirous of lessening intemperance, and able, without 
hindrance, promptly to adapt regulations to the re- 
quirements of the place and time. In the reduction of 
the number of public-houses, in the shortening of the 
hours of sale, and in the refusal to serve persons under 
eighteen years of age, it has not been necessary to 
waste years in an attempt to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction. In a later chapter,’ detailed figures of the 
consumption of spirits in Gothenburg are given. 


CoNSUMPTION OF BEER. 


The value of the licensing experience offered by the 
towns of Sweden is increased by the fact that there 
are two systems in force at the same time, viz. :— 
restriction under the Companies, as regards spirits; 
and something approaching to free trade, under the 
customary stimulus of private gain, as regards beer. 
Thus, in Gothenburg, for every place where brandy 
can be bought for consumption on the premises, there 
are between four and five where beer can be bought,? 
and for the 30 shops where brandy is sold for consump- 
tion off the premises there are about 660 where beer 


referred to the Appendix, p. 727, where a similar ‘question in 
connection with Norway is discussed. 

1 See Appendix, p. 717%. 

2 In 1899 the number of “on” beer licences was 174, of 
which 75 were “privileged,” being conferred for the lives of 
the present holders. Géteborg’s Stadsfullmdktiges Handlingar 
(1900), No. 82, p. 47 
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can be bought. Every shopkeeper in Gothenburg who 
possesses a trader’s licence can, if he or she think fit, 
sell wine and beer for consumption off the premises. 
There is some discrepancy between the different 
estimates of beer consumption in Sweden, but absolute 
agreement as to its enormous growth in recent years.” 
The following table, which is compiled from the 
Report of the Massachusetts Legislative Commission 
(1898) and the Board of Trade Return (No. 57, 1900) 


gives the official estimates of beer consumption since 
1875 :— 


As Ibid, , pw 29: 

2 On making inquiry upon the point at the Bureau of Statistics 
in the Department of Finance, Stockholm, the attention of the 
writers was directed to the following paragraphs in the Svensk 
Kemisk Tidskrift bearing date 17th March, 1898 :— 


“Malt liquors not being taxed in any way, the material for 
statistical researches is very fragmentary. Good basis, is, how- 
ever, to be found for the years 1880 and 1890; the material for 
these years having been collected for the special needs of the 
Royal Commission of 1881 and 1891, appointed for the purpose 
of proposing a law of taxation on malt liquors. Otherwise one 
has no other way than that of indirectly ascertaining the 
quantitative development of the business by the tables of 
imports of hops. 

“Tn 1880 one kilogram of hops was estimated to be used for 
four hectolitres of malt liquors. Jn 1890 the amount of hops 
for a hectolitre had decidedly gone down, which was a natural 
consequence of the weaker kinds of malt liquor having increased 
considerably. 

“Basing the estimate on hts import of hops, the quantity of 
malt liquors for sale in 1896 can be calculated safely to have 
amounted to 2,400,000 hectolitres, out of which one-half may 
be said to have been beer and porter, and the other half small 
beer.” 


The gratifying fact brought out in these extracts is the 
growing proportion which the weaker kinds of malt liquor bear 
to the total consumption. 
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Consumption of Beer in 
Sweden. 


YEAR, Litres per head of the 
Population. 

1875-1879 . i ovllh bs tag 
1880-1884 . SEOETS 
1885-1889 . ; . 241 
1890-1894. ‘ ' £24307 

1895 ’ ‘ : WER ads 

1896 : . AWA 

Ty pauls angela taibadietrimememiarie i, g 


Errect oF Beer CONSUMPTION UPON DRUNKENNESS. 


The effect of an unrestricted sale of beer is strikingly 
shown in the analysis of arrests for drunkenness made 
by the authorities in order to ascertain at which place 
the intoxicated person drank last. In the annexed 
table the five years commencing with 1875 are com- 
pared with the five years ending 1899. 


Analysis of Arrests for Drunkenness in Gothenburg. 


———$ $$$ ee 


NUMBER WHO DRANK LAST AT 


Home 
YEARS Bars of| Per- Per- or Per- | Place | Per- 

: the | cent- Beer | cent- }froma| cent- | not | cent- . 
Com- | age of] Saloons.| age of} bottle| age of} re- |age of} ~°74™ 
pany. | total. total. ey total. [ported.| total. 

chase. 


| J] OE  - F ————_—— 


1875-79 Annual 


Average . .|1,088| 42%] 253 | 10% | 382 | 18% | 861) 35% | 2,484 
1895-99 Annual 
Average . .| 973 | 18% | 1,556 | 28% 1,314| 24% 11,633 | 80% 15,476 


The decline in the number of arrests of those who 
drank last at the Company’s bars, from 42 per cent. 


1 The figures at first sight might seem to lend colour to a 
suggestion recently made that the decline in the consumption of 
spirits in Gothenburg is due to a change in the national taste 
from spirituous to fermented drinks, and is not to be attributed 
to the operations of the Bolag. The argument, however, is 
found to have little force when closely examined. See Appendix, 
p. 718, 
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of the entire number in the first quinquennial period 
to 18 per cent. in the later period, speaks powerfully 
for the restrictive influence exercised by the Bolag. 
Almost equally suggestive is the increase in arrests of 
those who drank last at the beer saloons—an increase 
from 10 per cent. in the first period to 28 per cent. in 
the last. 

Mr. Elliot, who has been Chief of Police in Gothen- 
burg since 1882, and in the force for thirty years, 
informed the present writers that he attributed “very 
much” of the drunkenness in the city to beer, either 
to beer by itself, or to beer in combination with 
spirits. When asked whether he thought there 
would be less drunkenness if there were no Bolag, he 
smiled at what he evidently regarded as the absurdity 
of the question. He expressed himself as absolutely 
convinced of the superiority of the Company System. 

ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

The arrests for drunkenness in Gothenburg since 

1875 have been as under :— 


YEAR. Per 1,000 of Population. 
1875-1879 39 
1880-1884 . ; 34 
1885-1889 34 
1890-1894 42 

1895 é 33 

1896 : : 37 

1897 AV 

1898 ; 57 

1899 58 


The figures are undoubtedly Hig, and, as in the 
case of the prohibition towns in America, greatly in 
excess of corresponding figures for the Waite King- 
dom. But, as has already been pointed out, the 
statistical ee of drunkenness is an extremely mis- 
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leading one, and affords no decisive evidence of the 
relative value of different licensing systems. It may 
be questioned, moreover, whether any great improve- 
ment in this direction is possible so long as the sale of 
beer remains practically free.? 

It should, however, in fairness, be stated that at the 
time of the writers’ visit to Gothenburg in June, 1898, 
very little drunkenness was visible—certainly far less 
than is to be seen in an English city. Visiting the 
quay sides and back streets on Saturday evening (the 
arrests on Saturday are nearly double those made on 
any other day) only one drunken person was seen. 


1 It is difficult to understand the argument sometimes used 
that the increase of drunkenness in Gothenburg is due to the 
Company System. The question may be asked: What part of 
the Company System is thus responsible? Is it the fewness of 
the public-houses (one to every 2,798 of the population), or the 
severe limitation of the hours of sale, or the refusal to supply 
young persons under 18, or the non-giving of credit, or is it 
the reduction of 54 per cent. in the bar sales of spirits between 
1875 and 1899? If, as seems probable, more than 5,000,000 
litres of beer are sold annually in Gothenburg, and if the sale 
is rapidly growing, and is caried on with few of the wise 
restrictions that attach to the Company sale of spirits, there 
seems no occasion to seek further for an explanation, or to re- 
sort to a hypothesis so extravagant as that under consideration. 
The elimination of private profit from the sale of drink is the 
principle which underlies the entire Company System in 
Scandinavia, and it is instructive to note that the success or 
otherwise of the Company System, whether in Gothenburg or 
elsewhere in Sweden and Norway, appears to be almost exactly 
proportionate to the completeness with which this principle is 
carried out. The uncontrolled sale of beer in Gothenburg and 
the sub-letting of retail spirit licences to the 23 wine merchants 
are obvious violations of the essential principle of the Gothen- 
burg System. If the argument under consideration merely 
implies that through these violations the Company System 
fails of its full result, an unqualified assent may be given to 
the proposition. 
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The greatest amount of drunkenness observed was on 
a Tuesday evening, in a Bolag shop near the quay, 
shortly before seven, the hour of closing. The place 
was busy, and the staff of attendants at the time was 
too small to observe, with any care, the condition of 
the customers. An additional male attendant, to act 
as inspector, is certainly needed in some of the shops. 
But such an appointment is unlikely so long as the 
Bolag pays the manager a fixed sum for staff expenses, 
and leaves him to appoint his own attendants. This 
system is obviously vicious, and calculated to interfere 
with the full possibilities of the Company system. 

The increase of drunkenness in Gothenburg in 
1898-9 induced the Town Council in 1899 to appoint a 
committee to find out the real cause of the increase 
and to propose means for bringing about a reduced 
consumption of alcoholic drinks.1 Their Report, which 
is dated 14th March, 1900, is a document of great 
interest and value. 

The committee directed their inquiry to two main 
points :— 

(a) The causes of the increase of drunkenness in 
Gothenburg. | 

(b) The action that should be taken by the com- 
munity to lessen intemperance, 

Light and guidance was sought from various bodies ; 
among others, from teachers in public schools, from 
Temperance societies and trade organizations, from the 
masters and workmen in certain trades, as well as 
from brewers, hotel-keepers, etc. The two latter deny 


1 The appointment of the Committee is said to have been 
primarily due to the petition sent by the Bishop and clergy of 
the city and district to the Royal Governor of the Province. 
See page 466, 
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that there is an increase in drunkenness, but the fact 
is not questioned by others. 

‘Good times,” with their higher wages, and the in- 
creasing consumption of beer are assigned as principal 
reasons. Attention is called to the vast number of 
places for the sale of beer—834 in all—and to the in- 
adequate control of this traffic, especially of the “ off” 
trade. Sales are made to intoxicated persons, to 
children, and often on credit. In the case of the “ off” 
trade there is no limit to the hours during which the 
sale may be carried on. The beer sold in the city is 
moreover stated to be of great alcoholic strength. 

It would seem that the framers of the Report are 
conscious that the true cure for this state of things 
would be found in bringing beer under Company con- 
trol. They point out, however, that under the exist- 
ing Swedish law relating to branvin bolags (a law 
which differs from the Norwegian) it is not possible 
to include beer within the scope of their operations. 

In the meantime the committee make various 
suggestions for controlling the beer trade of a kind 
with which we in England are familiar, and from 
which we should expect small results. Their recital 
serves as a reminder of the insuperable difficulty of 
exercising effective control over a trade carried on by 
those whose interest is to extend it. Happily there is 
reason to believe that early legislation will remove 
the difficulty which now keeps the sale of beer outside 
Company control. 

The workmen, in their replies, urge the necessity for 
better economical and social conditions, for shorter 
hours, and for better workmen’s houses for both married 
and unmarried, urging that the city should itself 
build healthy dwellings. The teachers also speak of 
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the need of healthy dwelling-houses. They advise that 
instruction should be given in schools upon the effects 
of alcohol; also that the teaching of cookery should 
receive greater attention. They further recommend 
that more support be given to Temperance societies, and 
that the teachers be liberally supplied with litera- 
ture to aid in Temperance teaching. Other replies 
dwell upon the absence of adequate opportunities for 
recreation to brighten the “grey monotonous lives” 
which are the lot of many. 

- The replies as a whole, as well as the Report of the 
Committee, are marked by breadth of outlook. They 
recognise that in the struggle with intemperance due 
place must be given to each of three factors :— 

(a) To improved economic conditions ; (6) to effective 
control of the traffic ; (c) to direct Temperance teaching, 
and to a strengthening of moral and religious forces. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Report is 
its emphatic and repeated insistence upon the need, in 
Temperance effort, of giving full place to those con- 
structive agencies which meet the legitimate craving 
for recreation and social intercourse apart from the 
public-house. 

The Report speaks of the need of “cultural recrea- 
tion’ for the general public, and especially for the 
working classes; and urges that these recreative 
agencies should be of a good kind and of a sufficient 
number. It states that experience of such existing 
agencies shows decidedly that they are the means of 
lessening drunkenness, and it points out that if the 
demand for recreation is not rightly met it will seek 
satisfaction in injurious forms and in drunkenness, 
To this end the Committee specifically recommend— 
(1) Free music in parks and other public spaces; (2) 

30 
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concerts indoors, with merely a nominal fee for ad- 
mission ; (3) people’s theatres, circuses, and the like, 
the theatre also to be used for lantern exhibitions, 
lectures, and concerts; (4) local branches of the 
Gothenburg Public Library; (5) additional Bolag 
reading rooms, with larger supplies of books; (6) 
the opening of the Gothenburg Museum, free of 
charge, on certain evenings of the week; (7) increased 
facilities for athletics, and specially for making use of 
a certain neighbouring park. 

The Committee believe that the financial sacrifices 
involved in carrying out these proposals will bear good 
fruit in the future. They suggest that a portion of 
the Bolag profits should be appropriated for these ends. 

The general esteem in which the system is held by 
disinterested citizens is shown by the fact that in 
November, 1898, the Bishop and the Dean of Gothen- 
burg, together with thirty clergymen in active 
service in and around the town ‘concerned with the 
evil consequences caused by the beer houses,” petitioned 
the Royal Governor of the province that various 
restrictions might be applied to the sale of beer such 
as have been applied, by the Bolag, to the sale of spirits. 
The special importance of the petition lay in its con- 
cluding words, which were as follows:—“ Finally we 
should recommend as a suitable measure that the 
present number of beer licences should be successively 
reduced, whenever the present holders, owing to death 
or other causes, cease to use them ; so that eventually all 
these licences, with the exception of those connected with 
the serving of food, should come under the control of the 
Gothenburg Public-House Licensing Company,—con- 
ducted according to the Gothenburg system.” } 

1 The petition is given 7n extenso at p. 719. 
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The petition is manifestly of great evidential value 
as showing the estimation in which the Gothenburg 
Bolag stands with thoughtful and intelligent men 
who are concerned for the moral progress of the 
community. 


STOCKHOLM. 

Population—(1877-8) 153,528, (1898-9) 291,580. 
DETAILED statistics of the working of the Company 
System in Stockholm will be found in the Appendix, 
and only a few facts need be mentioned here. 

The Company commenced operations on October, 
Ist, 1877, when 261 “On” licences were handed over 
to it by the town. 

The Company made use of them as follows :— 
Appropriated for public-houses 87 
Transferred by Company to 

hotels, restaurants and coffee 


TE aac files Md ahs aii al eta Bl 3: 
Provisional and other special 
OUR eR es ioe tet OL 


| 237 being 1 to every 
648 of population, 
whilst the number not used was 24 
| 261 
In 1898-9 the number of “‘ On” licences held by the 
Company was 150, which were made use of as 
follows :— 


- Appropriated for public-houses 58 


Transferred by Company as 
ETE al 24.7) eaymccs +) 82 
140 being 1 to every 
2,083 of population, 
whilst the number not used was 10 
150 
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Thirty Retail or ‘ Off” licences were handed over 
to the Company in 1877. In 1898-99 the number of 
the Retail licences was 80, of which 27 were used by 
the Company, 51 were transferred, and 2 were not 
used. In 1877 there was one “ Off” licence to every 
5114 of the population; in 1898-99 there was one 
to every 3738. 

Minors up to the age of 15 are forbidden by law 
to enter saloons; but the Brandy Company has here, 
as elsewhere, voluntarily raised the age to 18. The 
effect of the Company System in restricting sales 
in Stockholm is shown by the fact that while in 
1877-78 the Bolag bar sale of spirits was 13°82 litres 
per head of the population, it had fallen in 1898-9 
to 7°56 litres. 


WEAK PoINtTs IN THE SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


There is much to be learnt from an examination 
of the weak points in the Company System in Sweden, 
which have been brought to light during the past 20 
or 25 years. Such an examination leads to the con- 
clusion that the defects are almost wholly traceable 
to deficiencies in the statutory law under which the 
companies worked. 

Firstly, the legislature, having failed to realize 
what the present writers believe to be the right appro- 
priation of the surplus profits, gave its sanction to the 
use of the profits in aid of local rates, an appropriation 
full of danger. 

Secondly, no adequate provision was made to guard 
against ordinary abuses of administration. 

To deal with the last point first. It is clear that 
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in some small places the essential principles of the 
system were very imperfectly realized, and abuses were 
allowed to creep in which could have been effectually 
prevented had the provisions of the law been more 
skilfully drawn. These abuses formed the subject of 
official inquiry in 1894-5, and are unsparingly set 
forth in the Report issued by the Swedish Bureau of 
Control (Finance Department, Stockholm)—a report 
which prepared the way for the excellent law of May 
24th, 1895. Under this law, little loophole would 
-seom to be left for a recurrence of irregularities. The 
accounts of the companies have now to be kept in 
the manner and after the formula provided by the 
Bureau of Control and Assay of the Royal Depart- 
ment of Finance. Another clause provides for the 
yearly examination of the accounts of the companies 
by five auditors, one of whom is to be appointed by 
the Governor, representing the Crown. The auditors’ 
report has, moreover, to be published before the end 
of February in each year in some of the local news- 
papers. 

It may be asked what were these “abuses” and 
‘‘irregularities’’?? The answer is exceedingly sugges- 
tive. They consisted in carrying on the local drink 
trade more or less for profit, instead of with a view 
to restriction and control. That is to say, the 
“abuse” of the Company System in Sweden was 
identical with the ordinary trade methods in non- 
company countries, 

In the large towns the administration of the Bolags 
is both able and honest. The directors have honour- 
ably administered their responsible trust. In Gothen- 
burg, as has been shown, they have steadily kept 
down the number of licensed houses; they have 
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shortened the hours of sale; they have raised the 
age at which young persons may be served, and have 
opened eating-houses and reading-rooms. But the 
full success of the enterprise has been impaired by the 
appropriation of the profits of the Company towards 
the reduction of rates, an appropriation unfortunately 
made possible under the statutory law. Hitherto, 
this use of the profits may have resulted in nothing 
worse than a failure to bring into play the great 
forces in favour of Temperance which are possible 
under an enlightened disposition of the funds. But 
a real danger must lurk in any system which gives 
the ratepayer a direct interest in the profitable 
carrying on of the trade. In 1897 the share of the 
profits of the Gothenburg Company received by the 
municipality was not less than £36,899, an amount 
equal to 31 per cent. of the total municipal revenue 
raised by rates.? 


It has often been matter for surprise that men so 
enlightened as the original founders of the Company 
should have adopted a method fraught with so much 
peril. What the present writers believe to be the true 
explanation has not, so far as they know, been 
hitherto placed before English readers. But it is an 
interesting fact that the directors had originally 
planned to devote the profits of the Bolag to “some 


1 The items of the profit are made up thus :— 
Fixed payment to the City nes for Bar 


_Sale and Retail Licences. ; brid’ GAD 280 
j5ths of the Bolag profits (£30, 956) 5 epee has ae 
£36,899 


* The amount raised by rates in Gothenburg (1898) was 
£118,013 
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purpose conducive to the welfare of the working 
classes.” Why was this intention abandoned? Ap- 
parently because the promoters were threatened with 
the formation of a rival company prepared to offer 
better terms to the town. The hands of the original 
directors were thus forced, and in order to keep the 
experiment under their control they were compelled 
to offer terms equal to those made by their com- 
petitors. The incident is noteworthy as a further 
illustration of the necessity of dealing with this 
crucial question of the distribution of the profits by 
clear statutory law. 

For supplementary evidence upon the working of 
the Company System in Sweden, see Appendix, p. 716. 


NORWAY. 


Tue licensing system in Norway has been conducted 
under conditions of population and economic develop- 
ment similar to those which have obtained in Sweden. 
The number of persons to the square mile in 1896 
was only 17, and of the total population of 2,081,800, 
26 per cent. belonged to the urban and 74 to the rural 
population.t Both Norway and Sweden are lands 


1 PROPORTION OF URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION IN 


Norway. 
Population. Percentage Total Population 
of Urban 
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of peasant proprietors. In 1875 the owners of real 
estate in the rural districts of Norway numbered 
173,183. The total number of small freehold pro- 
prietors in Sweden in 1880 was 224,569.2 In one 
respect there is a wide difference between the two 
countries. The traditions and régime of Sweden are 
aristocratic ; the atmosphere of Norway is essentially 
democratic. But in the Temperance history of the 
two countries there is a remarkable similarity—each 
experienced the tremendous peril of free distillation, 
while each has adopted local option in the rural 
districts and the controlling system in the towns. 


FREE DISTILLATION. 


In 1816, the Norwegian Storthing granted every 
one the right to distil brandy from grain or potatoes 
raised on his own land. The consequences were 
startling. During the ensuing 20 years the consump- 
tion more than doubled, reaching 16 litres of branvin 
(50 per cent. alcohol) per inhabitant. In 1833, when 
distillation was unrestricted, the number of stills in 
Norway was 9,727; viz., 9,576 in the country districts 
and 151 in the towns. This free distillation reduced 
the country to a fearful condition. Referring to this 


In 1896, Christiania and Bergen accounted for nearly one-half 
(46%) of the town population. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN NoRWAY. 


1825... . . 8 persons to square mile 
1805) 3 ae | a = 99 ” , 
1875 e . . ° e 15 ” ” ”? ”? 
1896 a geek, th, 17 55 ‘9 3 


* Encyclopedia Britannica : “ Norway.” 
? Parliamentary Return C—6250. 
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period, Mr. Lars O. Jensen, the leader of the Nor- 
wegian Good Templars, in a paper read before the 
International Temperance Congress at the Hague in 
1893, stated that in some parishes,—as, for instance, 
in Ténset— even the women could no longer go to 
church on Sunday without having their bottle of 
brandy with them, while it was not unusual to find 
a great part of the congregation lying dead drunk 
outside the church walls, when the service was over. 
Brandy was given to babies, while it was considered 
quite a necessity for nursing mothers. So brandy 
was on the fair way to ruin the Norwegian people.” 

The country became alarmed. By 1840 the number 
of stills had been reduced to 1,387, and, under the 
operation of the law of 1848, the number was, in 
1850, brought down to 40. At the present time 
there are 21 distilleries in Norway. 


Repuction 1n NuMBER OF LICENCES IN RURAL 
Districts AND LocAL Contron oF TRAFFIC. 


Other legislation of an important character was 
adopted, especially the Act of 1845, two clauses of 
which produced a great effect. 


By Section 5 it was enacted that “In the country 
districts, bar trade in brandy must be carried on only 
at such inns as are necessary for travellers, and which 
on this account shall be given a licence to conduct this 
bar trade, yet it.shall be forbidden to serve brandy to 
any persons living or staying nearer than 3} miles 
(English) to the inn.’’! 


1 Dr. E. R. L. Gould, The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic. 
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But even this restricted number of licences was 
subject to a local veto. For, under Section 7, it was 
provided that “In the country districts permission 
to carry on a bar trade in brandy shall not be granted 
to innkeepers, nor permission to retail it granted to 
country merchants, unless the local governing body 
have recommended the establishment of such retail or 
bar trade places.” 


Tur CompANy System IN Norway. 


The introduction of the Company System in Norway, 
authorized by the Act of May 8rd, 1871, was due to 
the example afforded by Gothenburg in 1865. The 
Norwegian system was, however, no mere copy of that 
existing in Sweden. Norway had the immense ad- 
vantage of availing itself of the.experience of Sweden, 
and of thus avoiding some of the mistakes made by 
the pioneers in an untraversed field. ‘Norway began 
where Sweden left off.” It has been pointed out that 
the defects in the Company System in Sweden—especi- 
ally the appropriation of the profits to the reduction 
of rates—were due to the absence of proper statutory 
law. About twenty words in the Act of May 3rd, 
1871, sufficed to make any such appropriation of profits 
in Norway impossible. A lax administration of the 
Bolags, such as obtained in some of the small towns 
of Sweden prior to the Act of 1895, was also guarded 
against; for, ‘while the law of 1871 does not ex- 
pressly imply it, the final decision in all matters 
relating to the Companies rests with the Department 
of the Interior. Its powers are nearly absolute.” 


The Norwegian law of 1871, under which the Com- 


sce 
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panies were established, expressly provided that the 
net profits of the Samlags should be devoted to 
objects of public utility, and this was interpreted as 
referring to objects which the municipality is not, by 
law, already obliged to support. 


Christiansand, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, was 
the first to adopt the Company System, and others 
followed. In 1875, 15 societies had been established, 
in 1880, 41, and in 1891, 51, out of a total of 59 towns 
with a licensing authority. 

It may be well to point out here that the licensing 
authority in every town may or may not grant licences 
at its discretion, as will be seen from the fact, stated 
below, that in five small towns the retailing of in- 
toxicating liquors was entirely prohibited. The same 
may be said of rural districts; ‘‘in them local option 
exists, and is practised in its most complete forms ; 
in some places a few licences are granted, in others 
none at all, depending on the discretion of the com- 
munal body of representatives, which is the licensing 
authority.” 


The following table gives the per capita consump- 
tion of Branvin and Beer in Norway :— 


1 It must be kept in mind that the right to establish a Samlag 
or Controlling Society was conferred upon towns only, and was 
not extended to the rural districts. In five of the eight other 
towns (with an aggregate population of 9,900) licences for re- 
tailing spirits had up to the end of 1895 been refused to all 
applicants. In three other small towns, with an aggregate 
population of 1,280, the retailing of spirits was, up to the same 
date, conducted by private licensees. In every other town in 
Norway with a licensing authority a Controlling Society had 
been formed by 1889. 
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CONSUMPTION OF BRANVIN AND BEER IN NorwaAy. 


Propor- 
tion of 
national 


cqucx-1-eror———" sO —————————————!:C | rOoo 


Branvin 
of 50 per 
cent. 
alcohol. 
Litres 
per head 
of the 
Popula- 
tion 
Estimated. 
1833 i6°0 
1843 10°0 
Actua 
1849-50 5°4 
1851-55 6°3 
1856-60 55 
1861-65 4°4 
1866-70 4°8 
1871 5°3 
1872 45 
1873 5°3 
1874 6°6 
1875 6°5 
1876 6°7 
1877 6:0 
1878 4°5 
1879 33 
1880 3°9 
1881 3°0 
1882 38 
1883 33 
1884 3°5 
1885 3°5 
1886 3'0 
1887 2°8 
1888 3'1 
1889 3°2 
1890 31 
1891 37 
1892 3°2 
1893 3°5 
1894 38 
1895 35 
1896 2°3 
1897 2°2 
1898 2°6 
3°3 
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In 1833 the number of stills was 9,727; 
reduced in 1840 to 1,387, and in 1850 to 40. 

By the law of 1845 bar trade in Branvin 
in the rural districts was confined to inns 
necessary for travellers; but, without per- 
mission of the local governing body, even 
this sale was not permitted. 


The law of July 24th, 1894, came into 
force January Ist, 1896. 
In 1896-7 Norway flooded with laddevin.? 


1 The Norwegian word ‘‘Samlag”’ corresponds to the Swedish word 


* Bolag.’ 


2 Common wine mixed with Briinvin. For the causes which led to its 
manufacture and introduction into Norway see pp. 495-498. 
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An examination of the foregoing table (for the basis 
of which see Appendix, p. 725) shows that in a period of 
about twenty years, from 1833 to 1851-55, the per 
capita consumption of spirits in Norway was reduced 
from 16 to.6°3 litres. After this followed a period of 
more than twenty years in which the consumption 
was almost stationary, and it was not till the Samlags 
had been introduced, and a material portion of the 
trade had been brought within their control, that any 
further reduction was effected. In connection with 
these figures it will hardly be necessary to point out 
that it is comparatively easy to reduce a drink bill 
when it is at an altogether abnormal height. To 
strike off a single litre from a per capita consumption 
of three litres would be harder than it was to strike 
off eight or ten litres sixty years ago. 

The controlling system as. it was first introduced 
into Norway, while agreeing in its main outlines with 
that of Sweden, had important points of difference. 
These differences are clearly seen in the regulations of 
the Bergen Samlag, which is often named as that in 
which the Norwegian controlling system finds its 
fullest expression. 


THE COMPANY SYSTEM IN BERGEN. 
Population—(1877) 40,760, (1897) 65,500, (1899) 70,000. 
Bergen, the chief port and second city of Norway, 
is familiar to English and American travellers as the 


usual place of arrival and departure in the Norwegian 
tour. 


(a) Reduction in the number of Licences. 


In this town the Controlling Society ‘commenced 
operations on January Ist, 1877. The municipality 
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had suppressed some of the licences that were in 
actual operation in 1876, and transferred the rest, 
viz. 16, to the Samlag. In the case of those sup- 
pressed no compensation was given, the practice in 
this respect, so far as ordinary licences are concerned, 
being uniform throughout Scandinayia.! Of the 16 
licences transferred to the Company, 12 were used as 
Bar and 4 as Retail (‘‘ Off’’) licences. In 1880 the Bar 
licences were reduced to 11, in 1889 to 10, in 1897 to 
9, and from April of 1898 to 8. In 1877 there was 
one Bar licence to every 3,396 of the population ; in 
1898, one to every 8,187. The ‘ Off” licences have 
rémained throughout at 4, being now at the rate of 
one to every 16,375 of the population. Small as is the 
number of these licences, they serve the purpose of a 
safety-valve. There is no club difficulty in Bergen, 
and no driving of the traffic below the surface. 


(b) Hours of Sale. 


The times and hours of sale are more severely re- 
stricted in Norway than in Sweden. In Bergen, for 
example, no sale of drams is allowed on Sunday or 
on festivals. The spirit bars close at 1 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and do not open till 8 a.m. on Monday. On 
week-days the general hours of sale are from 8 a.m. 
till 12 at noon, when they are closed till 1.30 p.m. ; 
they are opened again from 1.30to7 p.m. On days 
before festivals (¢.e. Christmas Eve, New Year’s Eve, 
Easter Eve, and Whitsun Eve) both bar and retail 
shops are closed all day. They are also closed on Con- 
stitution Day (May 17th) and on election days, and 


1 In the case of “ privileged ” licences—7.e. those held upon a 
term of one or more livyes—compensation upon the basis of recent 


profits was given. 
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whenever the chief of police requires. The closing 
from 12 to 1.30 is especially enacted to protect work- 
ing-men from the temptation of dram-drinking during 
the dinner hour, a striking reversal of the ordinary 
English idea. 


(c) Character of the Drink Shops. 


The following description of the Bergen spirit shops 
given by a Committee of the United Kingdom 
Alliance a few years ago, is so clear and marks so well 
their present characteristics that it may be reproduced 
here :— 

“The Bergen bars offer no attractions whatever, 
except drink. They have no resemblance to bright 
gin-palaces, nor to bright coffee taverns, nor yet to 
‘snug’ public-houses. They are not places of resort 
for social intercourse. There is nothing—save the 
drink—of the ‘working-man’s club’ about them. 
Food is not provided in them. They are neither 
comfortable nor spacious. Accommodation or ar- 
rangement for either indoor or outdoor games has 
not been so much as thought of in connection with 
them. Newspapers are not supplied. Indeed, seats 
are not provided. There are no private apartments 
to be obtained in them for business or other purposes, 
People don’t meet in them to do business, to discuss 
politics, to play cards, or to discuss and bet on races. 
Indeed, customers are not permitted to loiter on the 
premises. - They must consume their dram at once 
and leave immediately.” 


(d) Hotels and Sub-Licensing. 


A distinctive merit of the Norwegian system is that 
sub-licensing (such as we have seen exists in Sweden) 
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is generally kept within narrow limits. In cases 
where the public convenience demands it certain 
privileges are granted to hotel-proprietors, etc., for the 
sale of spirits, but even in such cases an arrangement 
is generally made that the proprietor of the hotel or 
restaurant shall become the salaried agent of the 
Company, which undertakes all risk, and receives the 
whole of the profits on the spirits sold. 

The Bergen Society, however, has persistently 
refused to grant sub-licences to the proprietors of. 
hotels, restaurants, and clubs. Both travellers and 
club-members must, therefore, either supply them- 
selves with private bottles or visit the spirit bars of 
the Company in order to procure a supply. 


(e) Special Police Inspection. 


In order to guard against violations of its bye-laws 
for the control of the traffic, the Bergen Samlag pays 
the municipality 1,200 kroner a year for the exclu- 
sive services of a police officer to watch the bars and 
retail shops. 


(f) Waiting-Rooms for Workmen. 


Another good feature of the Bergen Society’s 
administration is the provision of four waiting-rooms 
for workmen. The rooms, which are in separate 
buildings, and in no way connected with the Com- 
pany’s shops, are warmed and supplied with news- 
papers; no charge is made for their use, and smoking 
is allowed. The cost of maintenance of these rooms 
was, in 1897, 5,500 kroner (£305). 


(g) Other Regulations. 
In Norway, as in Sweden, no credit is given by any 


‘<vMION ‘ueds0g ul reg-ytaidg Sepueg v jo ydvasojoyg 
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of the Companies. ‘You can no more buy drink on 
credit than you can buy postage stamps or railway 
tickets on credit.” 


In Bergen there are no female attendants in either 
the Bar or Retail (‘Off’) shops belonging to the 
Samlag. It was probably this example that induced 
the Bergen municipality, ten years ago, to pass a 
regulation precluding women from being employed as 
bar-tenders in places where beer and wine was sold— 
these being outside the control of the Samlag—the 
only exception being in the case of the landlord’s wife. 


. The incident indicates the influence which Temperance 


sentiment exerts in Bergen, and is ene of a multitude 
of illustrations to show that the Samlags, so far from 
lowering the tone of thought on matters connected 
with the drink traffic, act as a distinctly educational 
force. 


REDUCED SALE OF SPIRITS. 


In estimating the consumption of spirits in Bergen 
it is important to remember that the sales of the 
Company, which form the only available basis of 
calculation, represent other than purely local con- 
sumption. The fact that Bergen is the principal port 
of Norway and the chief centre of trade on the 
western coast necessarily furnishes the city with a 
large floating population whose drinking habits con- 
siderably affect the statistics of sale. In Bergen, as in 
Gothenburg, the truest index to the effect of the con- 
trolling system upon the local consumption is to be 
found in the record of the Bar sales. The following 


_ table shows the average consumption of spirits at bars, 


bl 
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per inhabitant, from the formation of the Bergen 
Company :1— 


Bar Sale of Spirits in Bergen. 


YEAR. Litres per inhabitant. 
ISTE ee er GID ORI. GIL OR a aes Sey 
ISS aeeint saad (“F432 Tate Sea 
LY 1: Pe Enea Ya eae bh pe oe 
: Eo AR Heater a tink De tive: ist! als cots SB SE by? 
TOBE OBE: KONG, ER ee ere ee 
ISHQ. 2215s. BIOS) ARID HE. DADA Ge 
1883. 1°63 
1884 . 1:67 
1885 . 1°68 
1886 . 167 
1887 . 1°65 
1888 . 1°57 
1889 . 1°56 
1890 . 1°56 
1891 . 1°65 
1892 . 1°69 
1893°-: 1°60 
1894 . 1°46 
1895 . 1°35 
1896. 1:02 
Loh oO 99 
1898 . 1:01 
1899~: 96 


From these figures it will be seen that the reduction 
in bar sales between 1877 and 1895 was not less than 
44-9 per cent.2 But the actual reduction effected by 
the Samlag was probably much greater. It is unfortu- 


1 Detailed figures of the Consumption of Spirits in Bergen are 
given in the Appendix, p. 733. 

2 If the comparison had been made with 1899, the reduction 
would have been one of 61 per cent., but, as will be explained 
later, the flooding of the country with “laddevin” since 1896 
renders many of the statistics subsequent to 1895 of uncertain 
value, 
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nate that in Bergen, as elsewhere, exact statistics of 
consumption are not available for the years immedi- 
ately preceding the establishment of the Samlag, so 


that the real extent of the reduction effected by the 
controlling system cannot be fully shown. 


If, however, we take as the basis of comparison the 
advance-estimate of probable consumption in 1877, an 
estimate made by the Excise Authorities and based 
upon the figures for 1876, there must have been a 
total reduction of consumption of 43 per cent. as the 
- result of the Society’s operations in the first year of its 
existence. 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


The apprehensions for drunkenness in Bergen from 
1877 to 1899 were as under. The full particulars are 
given elsewhere.! 


Per 1,000 of the Population. 


1877-1881 20°6 
1882-1886 15°7 
1887-1891 16°4 
1892 12°1 
1893 14°1 
1894 15'9 
1895 22°1 
1896 29°1 
1897 . 273 
1898 278 
1899 259 


The explanation of the extraordinary increase in 
the arrests since 1895 is given later in this chapter.’ 


1 See Appendix, p. 733. 2 See pp. 495-498 
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APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS. 


The profits of the Bergen Samlag available for 
distribution for the 21 years 1877 to 1897, have been 
2,652,723 kroner (£147,373), or a yearly average of 
126,320 kroner (£7,018). They have been appropri- 
ated as under :— 


Percentage . 


Kroner. of total 
appropriation. 

Hospitals, Refuges, Homes. . 827,640 31 
Museums, Libraries and Exhibitions 620,391 24 
Tree- planting Parks, Public Baths ~ 

and Recreation Grounds apes 409,178 15 
Various Educational Institutes . . 216,148 8 
Bergen National and New Theatres 126,000 5 
Workmen’s Waiting-Rooms .. . 101,500 4 
Various Christian Missions. 85,200 3 
Temperance Societies and Inebriate 

Homes SATS ey. Rs AY 45,950 3 
Sundry Charities. 61,400 2 
Summer Excursions tor Children 28,000 1 


and poor Seamstresses . 
Sundry objects, including Free Con- 

certs in Park, Boys’ Training 101,516 4 

Ship & Birds’ Protection Society 


2,652,728 100 


With the wide extension of municipal action now 
obtaining in this country, some of the above items 
would be paid for out of the rates, and it may be urged 
that in Norway a corresponding enlargement of the 
sphere of municipal activity would include such 
objects as tree-planting, public baths and recreation 
grounds. Looking to the future, this may be true, 
although it is doubtful whether, up to the present, 
Norwegian municipalities would have expended the 
rates upon objects of this kind. An equally cogent 
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criticism may be offered upon the appropriation of 
£45,980 for hospitals, refuges and homes. Those who, 
in this country, have served upon the committees of 
such institutions, and have realized how much could 
be accomplished with ampler funds—often so difficult 
to obtain—will question the wisdom of making the 
maintenance of the income of these institutions 
dependent upon an undiminished drink traffic, It 
may be doubted also whether, in the long run, the 
efficiency of Temperance organizations will be 
advanced by participation in these profits. 


Considerations of this kind appear to have in- 
fluenced the Temperance reformers who drafted the 
Bill of July 24th, 1894, under which 65 per cent. of 
the profits will go to the State. Whether the pro- 
visions for the appropriation of the remainder are 
equally wise may be doubted. 


If the Norwegian appropriation of profits is a great 
improvement upon the Swedish method, a still greater 
advance will be made by any country that realizes 
the imperative need in the struggle with intemper- 
ance of varied counteracting agencies, and regards 
the profits of the trade not as a dangerous thing to be 
got rid of as best may, but as an instrument, if 
rightly used, of enormous and beneficent power. 


REALITY OF THE CONTROL. 


The chief interest to the English observer of the 
Bergen experiment lies in the evidence which it 
affords of the reality of the control exercised by the 
Companies. The Bergen Samlag may be condemned 
by some as being too high-handed in the restrictions 
which it imposes upon the sale of spirits; no one can 
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complain of any want of thoroughness in its policy. 
It is almost superfluous to point out how absolutely 
impossible it would be to exercise any similar control 
under private licence. 


In an interesting Report by a Committee of the 
United Kingdom Alliance upon the Scandinavian 
Licensing systems, the writers, after speaking of the 
controlling system in Bergen ‘‘as the most successful 
system of local control in existence,” add: ‘“ But if 
the Bergen system can do but little to prevent men 
who are already victims of the ‘drink crave’ from 
getting drunk, there is great probability that it is 
doing a good deal to prevent the drink crave from 
being formed. It seems probable that at present the 
Bergen bars are not nurseries of drunkenness, as are 
the highly respectable, comfortable and attractive 
public-houses of this country, to which young men and 
women who have no special liking for intoxicants do 
not at first go ‘to drink for the sake of drinking,’ but 
because of one or more of a vast variety of induce- 
ments, not one of which is offered by the managers of 
the Bergen bars.” 


The accuracy of these statements was impressed 
upon the present writers as a result of personal in- 
vestigations in Bergen in June and July, 1898. Inter- 
views with the Chief of the Police and others elicited 
strong testimonies to the value of the controlling 
influence exercised by the Company. 


The extent to which the Bergen Controlling Society 
has won the respect and support of the most influential 
citizens was strikingly shown in a series of letters 
addressed a few years back to Mr. T. M. Wilson (the 
well-known author of Local Option in Norway) in 
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response to inquiries made by him, The questions 
put by Mr. Wilson, together with a number of the 
replies, are given later.! 


CHRISTIANIA 
Population—(1885) 128,800, (1890) 143,347, (1897) 192,141, 
(1898) 203,000. 
THE essential principle of the Gothenburg system— 
the elimination of private profit from the sale of drink 
—has been less fully carried out in Christiania than in 
the other large towns of Norway and Sweden. It is 
true that there is only one “On” licence to every 
5,970 of the population, but there are at the present 
time 29 retail shops where common briinvin, as well as 
superior spirits, is sold.2, To 25 of these the Samlag 
issues sub-licences, while 4 are privileged retailers. 
Each of these 29 shops pays the Samlag 10,000 kroner 
(£555) annually. That such a payment should be 
made shows the magnitude of the trade which these 
shops carry on. It will not excite surprise that in a city 
in which the stimulus of private gain has such ample 
scope * there is much intemperance. Thus in 1897 the 
arrests for drunkenness were 17,992,* or 94 per 1,000 of 
the population. No doubt laddevin is responsible for 
the great increase in the last two or three years, but 
before its introduction the arrests were 78 per 1,000, a 


1 See Appendix, p. 734. 

2 The retail shops holding sub-licences under the Bolag in 
Gothenburg may only sell “superior spirits”—they are pre- 
cluded from selling briinyin. But see footnote, p. 452. 

8’ In his Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic, Dr. Gould 
states that the Christiania Company “dispenses barely 40 per 
cent. of the spirits sold in bottles and over the bar.” 


4 The number of separate people arrested for drunkenness in 
1896 was 8,428, 
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number as great as in 1884, before the Company had 
been formed.! It is also to be noted that Christiania is 
the centre of the brewing industry, and that in 1898 
it had 239 “On” beer licences, while the number of 
“Off” beer licences (in 1896) was 1,877. 


THE NORWEGIAN LAW OF JULY 241n, 1894. 
(The Law came into force January 1st, 1896.) 


ATTENTION in this country has been directed to the 
Norwegian law of 1894 as constituting an important 
landmark in the history of temperance legislation in 
Norway. The provisions of the Act are so remarkable, 
and the results flowing from it have been so unex- 
pected, that a few pages must be given to an examina- 
tion of the measure and of its working. 

The law gave expression to the advanced temper- 
ance opinion of the country; it was drafted by the 
Temperance leaders? and carried by ‘Temperance 
support. 

To understand its leading provisions it 1s needful to 
look at the position of the town and rural populations 
respectively prior to 1894. In the rural districts, con- 
taining three-fourths of the population, local option 
prevailed, and under its operation the Bar (“‘On”’) and 
Retail (‘‘ Off”) trade had been practically suppressed, 
and there remained only 29 privileged licences, each 
dependent upon the continuance of one or two lives.’ 


1 The Christiania Samlag commenced operations July 1, 1885. 

2 The law of 1894 was drawn by Mr. Aarrestad, leader of the 
Temperance party in the Storthing, together with Mr. Berner, a 
prominent and influential member of the Temperance party, 
and Mr. Jensen, Chief Clerk in the Department of the Interior. 
—Foreign Office Report. Miscellaneous Series, No. 349, 1895. 

3 A Report presented to the Norwegian Storthing in 1898 
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But any distiller or wholesale dealer was at liberty 
to take orders for quantities of not less than 40 litres 
(8¢ gallons) of spirits and send it, in one vessel, to any 
one buyer living within a prohibition district. A keg 
of spirits containing 40 litres could be purchased for 
£4 10s. or less, and it was a common thing for per- 
sons to club together and order this quantity for their 
joint use. 


An official inquiry for the six years 1884-1889 
showed that 59 per cent. of the total national con- 
sumption of spirits was represented by sales of 40 litres 
and upwards, and only 41 per cent. by sales in small 
quantities,? 


One object, then, of the Act of 1894 was to do away 
with this wholesale trade, and, for this purpose, the 
minimum of a wholesale sale was raised from 40 litres 
to 250 litres; z.e. from 84 to 55 gallons—a purchase 
which would cost about 500 kroner (£28). And, 
further, every wholesale dealer was required to pay 
yearly a licence tax of 1,000 kroner (more than £55). 


gives the number of privileged brandy sellers in the rural dis- 
tricts of Norway as twenty-nine, of whom nineteen sell “On” 
and “Off,” while nine sell only “Off” and one sells only “On.” 

' The present writers were informed, in the statistical and 
other Government departments, that no figures exist to show 
the proportion of the national consumption of spirits which 
belongs to the rural districts. In a communication since re- 
ceived, Mr. Berner states that the wholesale sales of 40 litres 
and upwards in 1884-89 were not made exclusively, perhaps not 
mainly, to the rural districts, but that large sales were made to 
sailors and fishermen. Mr. Berner adds that the consumption 
of brandy in most of the rural districts is really small, except 
at festivities and especially at: Christmas time, when the 
farmers, in accordance with old Norwegian custom, use a large 
quantity. 
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But the aims of the Temperance party went further 
than this. They knew that by the action of a popular 
vote licensed houses for the sale of spirits had, in the 
rural districts, all but ceased to exist; and it was be- 
heved that by the same means they might be closed 
in the towns. The Temperanée leaders were not hostile 
to the Samlags, but the Company System was regarded 
by them as a stepping-stone to something beyond. If 
the sale of spirits was to continue at all, it was better 
that it should be under the Samlags than free, and 
hence it was desired to narrow the alternatives toa 
choice between the Samlags and prohibition. To give 
effect to these views, the Act provides that in towns 
all trade in spirits, other than wholesale, whether on 
or off the premises, must be put under the control of 
the Samlags. But the most notable feature of the new - 
law was the proviso that the establishment of anew. 
Samlag, or even the continuance of an old one, should 
be dependent upon a general vote of all residents in the 
district over twenty-five years of age, men and women 
alike, a bare majority of those entitled to vote being 
sufficient for the suppression of a Samlag and the 
consequent establishment of prohibition. The decision 
come to is binding for five years. 


This Act came into force on January Ist, 1896, but 
the licences in the 51 towns having Samlags ter- 
minated in different years. By the end of March, 
1899, the whole of these towns had voted upon the 
question of the continuance of their Samlags; 13 of 
these towns voted in 1895 in anticipation of their 
action in 1896. 


The voting in each of the five years has been as 
follows :— 


The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 


In Editions 7 to 6, this slip should be inserted at p. 813. 
x” ” 7 to 9g, ay y ” p. 497. 
», the 6d. Edition, iy % ry: pile 


Since the last edition went to the press 
information is to hand with respect to the voting 
upon the Samlags which took place in 1g00. As 
is shown in the table in the text, the vote taken 
in 1895 (operative for five years) led to the sup- 
pression of the Samlag by eleven towns and to 
its continuance by two towns—the suppression 
of the Samlag carrying with it the establishment 
of Prohibition. Last year (1900) twelve’ out of 
the same thirteen towns voted again, with the 
result that the two towns which had in 1895 re- 
tained the Samlag once more voted for its con- 
tinuance, while six towns which had 1n 1895 voted 
against the Samlag, 7.e. for Prohibition, now voted 
for the re-establishment of the Samlags. The 
return of the six towns from Prohibition to the 
Samlag is the more remarkable as in these elec- 
tions those who have the right to vote but do not 
exercise it are counted as voting for the status 
quo. In 1895 this regulation gave the vote of the 
indifferent to the retention of the Samlags, but 
in 1900 it gave their vote (in the case of the 
eleven towns which had adopted Prohibition) to 
the retention of Prohibition. 


1 In the case of the remaining town (Skien) where the 
abolition of the Samlag in 1895 led, not to Prohibition, 
but to the re-establishment of one of the very few privi- 
leged licences still existing, the Chief of the Government 
Statistical Department, Christiania, writes that “no new 
voting has been required.” 
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Number Number of | Number of 
of Towns; Number | Number | Number | Towns in | Towns in 
oe in which of of votes | of votes which which 
‘| avote | possible for against | Samlag Samlag 
was votes. Samlag.! | Samlag.2} has been | has been 
taken. retained. |abolished.? 
1895 .| 18 | 23,791 | 9,682/14109 | 2 11 
1896 . 9 45,197 | 21,487 | 23,760 4 5 
189%: 11 41,984 | 24,266 | 17,718 8 3 
1898 . 12 43,983 | 25,855 | 18,128 8 4. 
1899 . 6 108,130 | 86,677 | 21,453 3 3 
Bl | 268,085 | 167917 | 95,168 | 95 26 


In 1897 two new Samlags were established. 

There are two points to note in these returns. Some 
English Temperance reformers have been fearful that 
the Company System would necessarily bar the way to 
more advanced legislation. It has now been seen that 
the fear is groundless. Not only has the Norwegian 
Parliament passed an Act with provisions of extra- 
ordinary stringency, but the ratepayers in 26 towns 
have, wisely or unwisely, availed themselves of the 
power of local veto conferred upon them and have 
established prohibition. 

Secondly, there is the striking change in the char- 
acter of the voting. In 1895, only 2 towns voted for 
the Samlags, whilst 11 voted against them. In 1896 
the numbers were nearly equal, but in 1897, 8 towns 
out of 11 voted for the Samlags, and in 1898, 8 towns 
out of 12 so voted. 


1 As a majority of those entitled to vote was necessary for the 
suppression of a Samlag, those who abstained from voting were 
counted as having voted for its continuance. 

2 The names of the towns which have voted upon the reten- 
tion or suppression of the Samlag will be found in the Appendix, 
p. (3%, 
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It may be too soon yet to express any decided opinion 
upon the results of this suppression of the Samlags 
by the 26 towns. When travelling in Norway in 
June of 1898, the present writers elicited the opinion 
of many persons in responsible positions both in 
Christiania and Bergen. The great majority of those 
consulted believed that the abolition of the Samlags 
had been a mistake, and would lead to disappointment. 
This anticipation has received considerable confirma- 
tion from the increase of 50 per cent. in the per capita 
consumption of brinvin in Norway between 1897 and 
1899.1 Some of the more important facts gathered in 
visits to four towns in which Samlags have been sup- 
pressed are set forth in the annexed table. 

It will there be seen that in Stavanger and Skein 
the bottle trade is regularly carried on, whilst in 
Brevik it is only necessary to go across a narrow 
strip of water in order to get spirits at bar or in 
bottle. It is also to be borne in mind that in these, 
as in all the other towns in Norway, beer and wine 
can be freely purchased. 

The great increase in the arrests for drunken- 
ness in Stavanger and Skein will be noticed. 
Mr. 8S. Urdahl, a well-known Temperance leader in 
Norway, wrote to the police authorities in the 16 
towns where the Samlags were closed in 1896 and 
1897, inquiring as to the effect of the suppression upon 
sobriety. He received answers from 15 towns. None 
of the reports received from the different police officers 
shows that sobriety has been improved; most of them 
point in the opposite direction. It is, however, to be 
remembered that this increase in drunkenness in the 
prohibition towns was coincident with a general 


1 See p. 476. 
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increase throughout the country, and is equally notice- 
able in Bergen and Christiania. The explanation 
universally given is that it is due to “ laddevin” and 
“‘ xood times.” 

As an indication of the trend of opinion upon the 
question of the suppression of the Samlags, it may be 
mentioned that, as early as March 20th, 1896, Mr. 8. 
Urdahl, writing in support of the Bergen Samlag in 
the Bergens Aftensblad—stated that since the suppres- 
sion of the eleven Samlags in the previous year, there 
had been sure signs that already a reaction of public 
sentiment had set in, and, he added, ‘‘we may be 
pretty sure that if not this year, then in a future 
parliament, proposals will be made for the requirement 
of a two-thirds majority to secure the suppression of a 
Samlag, instead of a simple majority as at present, 
and that the suppressionists in that case will, in most 
of the towns, be in a minority.” ! 

On a recent page it has been stated that official 
inquiry had shown that in the six years 1884-1889, 
59 per cent. of all the spirit sold in Norway had been 
sold at wholesale, z.e. in quantities of 40 litres and 
upwards. It was therefore to be expected that when 
the wholesale limit was suddenly raised to 250 litres, 
and an annual licence tax of about £55 imposed upon 
the wholesale dealer, the sales would show a great 
reduction, and such has been the case. 


Taking the official estimates of spirit sales in Nor- 
way from 1890 to 1899 (on the basis of 50 per cent. 
of alcohol) the figures are as follow :— 


1 Had a two-thirds majority been necessary for the suppres- 
sion of a Samlag, they would only have been suppressed in 5 
towns which together recorded 6,737 votes against the Samlags 
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Litres. Per Inhabitant. 
TEs ph feiss) 6,206,000; <0 forint 
189de9-5 2) % .'7/B28,000... aetaBi? 
1892 . . . 6488000 . . . 32 
LIS Ay Zilia siiphg 42,000): 2 ty BERD 
1894 . . . 7,628000 .. . 388 
1 BOF ra ivtdinc it Fe4LO.0004 4s cosa Bebh 
18965 Sues . 45827000... 2:8 
TSO Zs 6 lve WASOBZ, OOO. s pests ve BB 
1898... .. 6,566,000 .).,.: 26 
1B 00s 8 al? DAP OOO a sies nad 


It will be seen that in 1896 there was a sudden 
drop of 2,283,000 litres in the national consumption, 
representing a reduction at the rate of 32 per cent., 
whilst the figures of per capita consumption fell from 
3°5 litres to 2:3 litres. At first sight, then, it might 
seem that the new legislation had achieved a signal 
success, and the more so when it was seen that the 
consumption of beer in 1896 was less-than in 1895. 
Buta great and unexpected danger suddenly appeared. 
From 1891 to 1894 the annual importation of wine 
averaged 2,320,300 litres; in 1895 the quantity was 
2,967,300; but in 1896 it rose with a bound to 
4,943,500 litres; in 1897 to 5,606,600; in 1898 to 
5,876,750, and in 1899 to 5,009,673.1_ There was thus 
arise in a single year of 1,976,200 litres, being at the 
rate of 67 per cent. This sudden inrush of “ wine” is 


1 The importations of wine per head of the population in 
recent years have been as under :— 


Litres. 
TRO eee tele Pad 
1896. 2°38 
REOTRE Veg yee WO? 2°66 
OT AI Nee Rag ROPER LAN, ABU PE, 2°75 
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one of the strange incidents of fiscal history. The 
three separate and unconnected causes which conspired 
to bring it about may be described in a few sentences. 

(1) In 1895, Norway entered into a new treaty 
of commerce with Portugal, under which Portuguese 
wines, up to 21 per cent. of alcoholic strength, were 
sale wea to enter at the same low usted as the light 
French wines. 

(2) At the same time, an advance took place in 
the price of brandy, owing to an increase in the ex- 
cise duty of 27 per cent.1. In consequence of this 
increase in duty the Bergen Samlag, in 1896, raised 
the price of spirits in bottle 20 Gre per litre, and made 
the dram glasses smaller. 

(3) At the same time also, through the advance 
in the minimum of a wholesale sale from 40 to 250 
litres, and through the abolition of the Samlag in 
certain towns, many spirit drinkers found their accus- 
tomed supplies shut off, or only to be had at greater 
trouble and expense. 

The distillers of Norway (or some of them), who 
must have been hard hit by the Act of 1894, saw in 
this conjunction of circumstances, and especially in 
the new treaty with Portugal, under which wines 
with a high degree of alcoholic strength could be 
admitted at a low duty, an opportunity of getting 
back a portion of their trade. If braénvin could not 
be sold as branvin, could it not be sold as ‘‘ wine”? 
The experiment was facilitated by the Norwegian 


1 In 1888 the duty on Spirits (100 per cent. alcohol) was 
fixed at 1 kr. 60 Gre (1s. 94d.) per litre. In February, 1894, the 
duty was advanced to 1 kr. 90 dre (2s. 13d.) per litre. In May, 
1895, the duty was further advanced to 2 kr. 40 dre (2s. 8d.) per 
litre.—Statistical Abstract for Norway, 1897, p. 166. 
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Customs Regulations, under which a drawback was 
allowed upon exported spirit which, as in the case 
of the drawback upon beet sugar in France, worked 
out to more than the original tax. Large quantities 
of spirit were then sent to Hamburg, and smaller 
quantities to Copenhagen, where it was mixed with 
exceedingly common wine, and otherwise doctored and 
re-exported to Norway as “Oporto Wine.” Through 
the negligence of the Norwegian Customs large quan- 
tities were at first admitted with an alcoholic strength 
of as much as 23 degrees. This has now been stopped, 
and considerable consignments have since been re- 
fused admission at the low rate.! In 1896 and 1897, 
this imitation wine—known in Norway as “laddevin” 
—swept over the country as a flood, and being sold at 
one-third of the price of brandy, was accessible to all 
classes. No stringent restrictions interfered with its 
sale. The Act of 1894 was confined to liquors of over 
21 per cent. of alcoholic strength. Wine and beer were 
outside the Company System. The enactment which 
provided that every town should have either a Samlag 
or prohibition, left the sale of wine and beer untouched. 
To take Bergen as an illustration. The Samlag has 
only eight places for the bar sale, and four for the retail 
(“ Off”) sale of spirits; that is, 12 places in all where 
spirits can be bought. But there are in the town 62 
places where beer and wine can be obtained for consump- 
tion on the premises, and about 600 where it can be 


1 Referring to the increased importation of wine in 1898, the 
Secretary of the Statistical Bureau, Christiania, in a letter to 
the present writers under date May 31st, 1899, says :— 

“The wine imported in 1898 has most likely for the most part 
been natural wine from wine-producing countries, while 
in 1896-1897 a very great part of the wine was an arti- 
ficial product, imported from Hamburg and Copenhagen.” 


32 
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obtained in bottle. The facilities, therefore, for obtain- 
ing these doctored ‘‘ wines” are practically unlimited. 

That this unchecked sale of laddevin has caused a 
great outbreak of drunkenness is universally admitted. 
TheCommittee of Revision, in their Reportof February, 
1898, say: ‘‘ That the great import, and the increasing 
consumption, of laddevin leads to a sad retrogression 
in the sobriety of the people is clear—laddevin contains 
the greatest danger for the inhabitants of the country, 
especially the working class, in respect of economical, 
moral, and social conditions.” To draw any inference, 
therefore, from the increased drunkenness in Norway 
during the past three years, without taking the 
scourge of laddevin into account, is to ignore what 
the Norwegians themselves regard as the most potent 
factor. How the nation will deal with the difficulty 
is not very clear. Commercial treaties stand in the 
way of an alteration in the Customs duties, and the 
chemists of the Customs department report that no 
sufficiently clear and easily recognisable line can be 
drawn between highly brandied Portuguese wines and 
laddevin. The remedy which meets with most ac- 
ceptance is to require with each import a declaration 
of origin, é.e. a declaration of the place from which the- 
wine was exported. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS UNDER THE AcT oF 1894, 


One other important section of the Act of 1894 
remains to be noticed. The Norwegian method for 
the appropriation of the profits earned by the Samlags, 
although far better than that adopted in Sweden, was 
justly regarded with apprehension by the Temperance 
party. If ordinary charities—hospitals, dispensaries, 
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etc.—and valuable town improvements, such as public 
parks, were supported by or dependent for their carry- 
ing out upon the profits of the local drink trade, then 
it was only too likely that the effort of the community 
to restrict the trade would in time be checked. To 
guard against this danger, the Temperance party were 
able to embody in the Act of 1894 a most important 
change in the method of appropriating the profits. 

The new method of division, which was to be intro- 
duced gradually, commencing in 1896, but coming 
into full operation in 1901, is shown in the table 
below :— 


SHARE OF PROFIT APPROPRIATED TO 


Year. Municipality. The Samlag. The State. 
1896 15% +. 15% 20% + 50% — 
1897 15% 20% + 40% 25% 
1898 15% 20% + 30% 357, 
1899 15% 20% + 20% 45% 
1900 15% 20% + 10% 55% 
1901 15% 20% 65% 


The 15 per cent. to the municipality is merely an 
allowance in lieu of the much larger sums previously 
derived from the licence tax now abolished. The im- 
portant change is in the appropriation by the State of 
65 per cent. of the Samlag profits. This proportion is 
to be paid into the State Exchequer to form a special 
fund, the employment of which is hereafter to be 
determined by the Legislature. It is generally assumed 
that the moneys so appropriated will ultimately be 
applied to a scheme for granting Old Age Pensions. 
The 20 per cent. remaining to the Samlag is to be 
divided ‘‘ among the abstinence associations and other 
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institutions and societies, in the town and neighbour- 
ing districts, of which the aim is to promote objects of 
general utility.” 

We cannot examine the Act of 1894 without being 
impressed by the strength of the Temperance senti- 
ment in Norway which made the adoption of such - 
a measure possible. It has already been pointed out 
that the Company System facilitates progressive 
Temperance legislation. But it may be worth while 
briefly to consider why and in what way the Com- 
pany System exercises such an influence. In chapter 
II. of the present volume, evidence has been given of 
the enormous power which in this country the drink 
interest is able to exercise upon parliamentary and 
municipal elections. 

In Great Britain and Ireland this influence is 
primarily exerted through the 126,131 holders of 
“on” licences, who are ‘local instruments” of 
singular efficiency. Their trade interest is the same 
as that of the brewer or distiller, and they have 
become increasingly willing to carry out the electoral 
instructions of the great trade organizations. De- 
prived of these “local instruments,” the brewers and 
distillers would lose most of their electoral foree—they 
would be in a position analogous to that of a parlia- 
mentary candidate without a body of active workers. 
The legitimate influence of the Trade through public 
meetings and the press would remain, but that which 
makes it so portentous and threatening a power in the 
State would have ceased to exist. Now under the 
Company System there are no “local instruments.” 
The managers of the Company shops are not, as in 
tied houses, dependent upon any brewer, nor are their 
interests at all bound up with the trade, The interest 
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of a bar manager, both in Sweden and in Norway, is 
to stand well with his committee; and if a manager 
ever did attempt to influence an elector, he would run 
the risk of immediate dismissal. : 

One ‘cannot be surprised that American writers, 
familiar with the corrupting influence of the saloon 
in politics, should single out this feature of the Com- 
pany System for especial praise. Dr. Gould writes: 
‘A conspicuous merit is the complete divorcing of the 
liquor traffic from politics. In these countries the 
elimination of the liquor element as a political power 
is complete.” And again: “In Norway every vestige 
and semblance of political influence is eliminated. In- 
deed, to my mind, this absolute separation which has 
been practically effected between liquor and politics is 
a conspicuous merit.” 

These statements must be received with one im- 
portant qualification. Itis the spirit traffic that has 
been divorced from politics, not the traffic in beer. 
The distiller has no “local instruments” through 
whom to work, but the brewer has thousands of such 
“instruments.” Therefore, whilst the political power 
of the distiller is a thing of the past, that of the 
brewer remains intact. One is continually reminded of 
this when travelling in Scandinavia. The necessity of 
bringing beer under Company control is admitted on 
all hands; but when inquiry is made whether legisla- 
tion in this direction is likely to be passed, one is told 
that the brewers are very wealthy and very powerful, 
and the change can only come after a fierce struggle. 


Tur SAMLAGS AND THE TEMPERANCE Party. 


The attitude of the Temperance party in Norway 
towards the Company system may be clearly seen in 
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the following passages written by Mr. Sven Aarrestad, 
the leader of the Temperance party in the Storthing 
and in the country. 

The extracts are taken from the minority report of 
the Committee of Revision, drawn up by Mr. Aarre- 
stad, and bearing date March 1st, 1898 :— 

‘““As to beer, monopolizing must present itself as 
desirable. It appears that the breweries more and 
more gather within their sweep, and get under their 
control, both hotels, inns, and restaurants, and all 
kinds of places of public entertainment, in order to 
have the greatest possible power over all the channels © 
through which beer can flow to the public; in the 
greater towns especially it has come to this, that the 
breweries stand behind most of the businesses where 
beer is sold or drunk. The nominal owner is only a 
man of straw acting for the brewery. The brewery 
furnishes the premises, pays the rent, and supplies the 
necessary capital to start the business—if the man of 
straw can only get the licence. As to the rural dis- 
tricts, it is not a rare case that breweries in the towns 
are the real owners of tourist hotels, sanatoria, and 
such places, for which licences are asked. The 
breweries are businesses with very great capital, 
and as there are comparatively few of them, they 
can easily form a ‘ring’ and there is already such a 
combination. How this ‘ring’ might act in certain 
contingencies is clear from various indications,—among 
others, from a statement which has not been contra- 
dicted, that all the breweries have agreed not to 
furnish beer to the Samlags as cheaply as to private 
dealers, and this of course, in order, if possible, to 
prevent the sale of beer being monopolized by the 
Samlags. 
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‘Another argument in favour of monopolizing is 
the fiscal consideration. Both the wine trade and the 
beer trade are good objects for taxation by the Ex- 
chequer. In our time, strong claims are made on the 
Exchequer from all directions, and it is often rather 
difficult to get a sufficient income. It seems, then, to 
be very feasible to lay a heavier tax than before on 
the beer and wine traffic—especially upon the wine 
traffic. Comparatively, the wine ought to be at least 
as expensive as brandy, and an increased taxation on 
wine can in the easiest way be obtained by mono- 
polizing its sale through a Samlag. 

‘On the whole, it must be said that all trade with 
intoxicating drinks is fit for monopolizing. This is valid 
equally with the wine trade as with the brandy trade, and 
it holds good also as to the beer trade—at least as to the 
stronger beer.” 

The Act drafted by Mr. Aarrestad, to give effect to 
his views, would allow either of the adding of wine, beer, 
etc., to the existing Samlags, or of the creation of new 
Samlags for these special drinks. Mr. Aarrestad 
further explained that whilst he considered the people 
had a right to vote upon the question of the es- 
tablishment or continuance of these beer Samlags as 
much as upon the establishment and continuance of 
the spirit Samlags, he did not, on grounds of expe- 
diency, recommend that the power of so voting should 
be conferred at present. 

To any in this country who ask whether the 
Controlling System, as carried out in Norway, is an 
influence for Temperance, this memorandum supplies 
the answer, unequivocal and decisive, which the leader 
of the Temperance party in Norway would give tosuch 
a question. The contrast is evidently clear in his 
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mind between the aggressive action of the Trade, ever 
seeking new avenues for sale, and the restrictive 
influence of a controlling society. He marks and 
understands the instinctive hostility of the brewers 
to the Samlags, and deliberately, in this parliamentary 
report, expresses the opinion that “all trade with 
intoxicating drinks is fit for monopolizing.” And it 
is not without significance that after three years’ 
experience of the working of the popular vote upon 
the question of the suppression of the spirit Samlags, 
he does not, on grounds of expediency, recommend 
that the beer Samlags should at present be subject to 
such vote. 

The English student of the Controlling System may 
distrust arguments based upon figures which require 
to be studied in the full light of local conditions and 
used with the qualifications which only local know- 
ledge can supply, but he cannot be mistaken as to 
the conclusion respecting it which has been formed by 
Mr. Aarrestad, himself a prohibitionist, armed with a 
knowledge of the actual facts probably equal to that 
possessed by any other living person. It should be ~ 
clearly understood that the Temperance reformer in 
this country who alleges the failure of the Control- 
ling System in Norway takes a view in direct opposi- 
tion to that of the leader of the Temperance party in 
Norway. 

The evidence of Mr. Lars O. Jensen, Right Worthy 
Grand Templar for Norway, is also valuable in this - 
connection. Speaking at the International Alcoholic 
Congress at the Hague, in 1893, Mr. Jensen said :— 

“The Samlag system of Norway has been an im- 
provement when compared with the old drinkshop 
system :—- 
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“(1) It offers no inducement for the bar-tender to 
push the sale of intoxicants as much as possible. 

(2) It secures comparatively easy obedience to the 
liquor laws. 

(3) It does not allow sale on credit. 

(4) It secures an early closing of the drinkshops ; 
and really many Samlags close their premises of their 
own accord when it is to be feared that people will 
indulge more than usually in spirits. 

“ (5) It hinders the formation of an organized liquor 
party ; because the money derived from the traffic is 
used for charitable institutions and for the public 
benefit, and does not go to the liquor-dealers. 

“When the Gothenburg system was introduced, it 
was feared that this system would throw an air of 
respectability about the drinking customs. This has 
not been so. On the contrary, it is regarded as a far 
greater shame to enter a Samlag shop than to enter 
an ordinary drinkshop or restaurant.” } 

The position of the Temperance party with regard 
to the Samlags may be summed up by saying that its 
members universally prefer the Samlag to private 
- licensing, but many of them regard the Samlag as a 
half-way house towards prohibition. 


CONCLUSION. 


WE are now in a position to consider the defects and 
the advantages of the Company System, as carried out 
in Sweden and Norway. 


DEFECTS OF THE CoMPANY SYSTEM. 
(1) The most obvious and glaring defect is the 
1 Report of the Hague Congress, 1893 p. 277. 
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method adopted in Sweden of appropriating the profits 
to the relief of rates. The ultimate danger of such a 
system must be insisted upon whilst giving full recog- 
nition to the intelligence and honesty with which the 
system has hitherto been conducted in the large towns. 

(2) The scheme for the appropriation of the profits 
adopted in Norway since the Act of July 24th, 1894, 
came into force, has few of the dangers which attach 
to the Swedish plan. There is, however, in the pro- 
visions of the Act an imperfect recognition of the need 
for providing counter-attractions to the public-house. 

(3) The method of sub-licensing which gives the 
licensee a direct interest in the extension of his sales, 
runs counter to the central principle of the Gothen- 
burg system, and when largely practised, as in Chris- 
tiania, goes far to neutralize the restrictive influence 
of the Company as carried out in its own shops. 

(4) The non-inclusion of beer and wine within the 
scope of the Companies has been a most serious 
obstacle to their success in combating intemperance. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CoMPANY SYSTEM. 


(1) Alone of all the systems that have been adopted, 
it secures a divorce between politics and the drink 
traffic. Drink-selling once divorced from politics can 
no longer serve as an instrument of corruption, and 
one of the greatest obstacles to social reforms is thus 
overcome. 

(2) When no political party is fettered by Trade . 


1M. G. Blomquist, of Stockholm, speaking at the Hague Con- 
gress, after alluding to Sunday closing and the shortening of 
hours of sale, added: “ But these legislative reforms have 
been possible by the introduction of the Gothenburg system in 
Sweden, because the publicans no longer have the slightest 
influence in the political life of Sweden.” 
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support, and the vested interests now associated with 
it are destroyed, a large body of Temperance sentiment 
is set free and the way made easy for progressive T'em- 
perance reforms. 

(3) A trade universally recognised as dangerous is 
taken out of the hands of the private dealer, who 
naturally seeks to extend it, and is brought under 
effective restriction and control. 

(4) This restriction, being locally applied under local 
representative authority, keeps pace with the Temper- 
ance sentiment of the locality. ‘The end sought is 
the reformation of popular habits, and it is reached by 
a series of evolutionary stages, each of which finds its 
sanction in advancing public sentiment.” 

(5) If, as seems clear, prohibition is at present 1m- 
possible in large towns, the Controlling System provides 
what is incomparably the least harmful safety-valve. 
In Scandinavian towns there is no club difficulty, and 
no driving of the traffic below the surface. 

(6) The number of licensed houses can be reduced 
to the lowest limits which public opinion will support, 
while the difficulty that exists under private owner- 
ship in singling out any particular house to be closed 
is avoided. 

(7) Sales on credit and all the adventitious attrac- 
tions of the public-house are done away with. 

(8) Gambling and all the immoral accessories of the 
public-house are abolished. 

(9) Bye-laws for the regulation of the Trade can be 
readily enforced and quickly adapted to the special 
needs of the locality. 

(10) The Controlling System secures for the com- 
munity the vast monopoly profits which now go to 
those interested in the Trade, and makes it possible to 
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use them for the establishment of adequate counter- 
acting agencies. 

(11) The system enlists the active co-operation of 
good citizens, and is ee to an enlightened 
public opinion. 

If, then, it be asked to what practical conclusions of 
value to this country the experiments in Scandinavia 
point, we reply that there are two which far exceed 
all others in importance. The first, the bed-rock upon 
which any fabric of effective licensing reform must be | 
built, is to take the trade out of private hands. So 
long as the private interest of the seller runs counter 
to the interest of the State, so long will the effort of 
the State to restrict and control the traffic be baffled. 

The second is that the Trade, when taken out of 
private hands, should be worked locally, not by the 
State, and should be subject to no other State control 
than that which is necessary to secure honest adminis- 
tration and the complete carrying out of the conditions 
determined by statutory law, under which the locali- 
ties carry on the traffic. 

For supplementary evidence upon the working of 
the Company System in Norway, see Appendix. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Solution of the Problem 
Part I, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE concluding pages of the preceding chapter 

indicate what the present writers regard as the 
essential principles of successful Temperance reform. 
Before proceeding to consider how these principles can 
be practically applied to this country, it is necessary 
to take account of certain specific proposals upon 
which Temperance workers have arrived at a general 
agreement. 


Ratio or Licences to PopuLaTION. 


There is no single proposal upon which fuller agree- 
ment exists than that after a certain fixed date the 
number of licensed houses shall, by the action of 
Parliament, be considerably reduced. For the last 
thirty years the proposal chiefly in view among 
Temperance reformers in this country has been a 
statutory limit of one public-house for each 1,000 of 
the population in any urban area, and not more than 
one for each 600 of the population in any rural area. } 
More recently, however, the modified proposal em- 


1 This proposal, first suggested by Mr. Bruce, is embodied in 
the United Temperance Bill, the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society’s Bill, the Bishop of Chester’s Bill, and the 
Manchester Bill, In the Westminster Bill the proposal is 
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bodied in the Minority Report of the Royal Commis- 


sion on Liquor Licensing Laws, of one ‘‘On” licensed § ~ 


house for each 750 of the population in towns, and one 
for each 400 of the population in rural districts, has 
won widespread acceptance among Temperance re- 
formers, and may now be accepted as the authoritative 
suggestion of the Temperance party in this country. 
But this reduction cannot be effected until the ques- 
tion of compensation has been dealt with. 


CoMPENSATION. 


As far back as 1871, Mr. Bruce, in the great Licens- 
ing Bill which he brought forward on behalf of the 
Government of the day, provided that, at the expira- 
tion of ten years from the passing of the Act, all 
licences existing at its commencement should abso- 
lutely determine. That is to say, he gave a ten years’ 
notice, and no money compensation. Sir William Har- 
court’s Liquor Traffic (Local Control) bill of 1893, and 
his Intoxicating Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill 
of 1895, both gave what was practically a three years’ 
notice and no money compensation. 

The Bishop of Chester’s Authorized Companies 
Liquor Bill provided (Clause 3) that, ‘‘ After the expi- 
ration of five years from the date of the establishment 
of an Authorized Company in any district, any licence 
not held by the Company shall not, save asin the Act 
provided, be renewed, and shall expire at the close of 
the period for which it was granted.” There is a 
further provision that if a licence is surrendered before 
the expiration of the five years, compensation shall 
be paid for the unexpired period. 


1 per 1,000 in the urban centres, and 1 per 500 in the rural 
‘districts. 
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The proposals for compensation brought forward by 
Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Goschen in 1888 and 1890, on 
behalf of the powerful Government of which they 
were members, had, in both cases, to be withdrawn 
before the storms of opposition which they created. 

Referring to this in the House of Commons on 
April 28th, 1891, Mr. John Morley said: “I will 
express my doubt whether any Minister will ever 
again stand at that box and propose compensation 
by way of money payment.” On the ground of 
abstract right, strong reasons may be urged against 
any form of compensation for the non-renewal of a 
licence after the expiration of the period for which the 
licence was granted. The risk of non-renewal is the 
condition under which this monopoly trade, carrying 
monopoly profits, is conducted. But with a view to 
the practical settlement of an urgent national ques- 
tion, we think it is clear that the line of least. resist- 
ance will be a short-time notice, accompanied by a 
provision for money compensation (raised from the 
Trade) if the time period should be anticipated by the 
action of the community. 


LocaL VETO, 


Preceding chapters will have indicated the belief 
of the writers that a prohibition policy is not likely 
to be permanently adopted in the large towns or cities 
of the United Kingdom. But the experience of the 
United States of America, Canada, Norway, and Swe- 
den, extended over many years, indicates that the 
power of local veto would be successfully exercised 
in many rural and suburban districts, and, possibly, 
in some small towns. The sphere of its possible appli- 
cation can, however, only be determined by expe- 
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rience. The principle of local veto has been accepted 
by one of the great parties in the State, and has been 
embodied in two separate measures brought forward 
by the Government of the day. It enlists the enthu- 
siastic support of a large majority of the Temperance 
party, and must necessarily form part of any great 
measure of licensing reform which is to receive their 
united support. 

If any village, town, or city, or any district of a 
town or city,1 wished to be without a public-house, 
it should be able by a popular vote to give effect to its 
wish, independently of any previous decision of the 
licensing authority. The majority required to give 
effect to the veto should, however, in no case be less 
than two-thirds of those voting. If one or more 
wards in a city vetoed the placing of any licensed 
house within its limits, such licences should be actu- 
ally cancelled, and not added to the number allotted 
to the other wards. 


1 In Sir William Harcourt’s Intoxicating Liquor Traffic 
(Local Control) Bill of 1895, it was provided (Clause 9) that “ the 
areas for the purposes of this Act shall be :— 

(a) in the case of a county or other municipal borough or 
urban district not divided into wards, that borough or 
district. 

(b) in the case of a county or other municipal borough or 
urban district divided into wards, a ward of that borough 
or district ; 

(c) in any rural district a parish; or where such parish has 
been divided into wards for the purpose of the election 
of a council, a ward of that parish ; 

(d) in London a sanitary district within the meaning of the 
Public Health (London) Act of 1891, or if such district, 
being outside the city of London, is divided into wards 
or comprises several parishes, then any such ward or 
parish, or where such last-mentioned parish is divided 
into wards, then any such ward.” 
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Parr II. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE TOWNS. 


Tue foregoing proposals, it will be seen, are of a far- 
reaching character, and, if adopted by the legislature, 
would unquestionably lead to important reforms. But 
there is this to be said concerning them: that they 
contemplate only restrictive and administrative action, 
and contribute nothing to that positive and construc- 
tive policy which is so imperatively needed. 

For the purposes of practical discussion let us 
assume that agreement has been come to upon the 
foregoing proposals, and that inter alia the number 
of public-houses in the United Kingdom has been 
reduced to the suggested statutory limit. How far, 
we may then ask, have we actually travelled in this 
direction of vsbignnahnt reform ? 

It is estimated that a reduction in the number of 
licensed houses to a proportion of not more than one 
to each 400 of the population in rural districts, and 
to not more than one to each 750 of the population 
in the towns, would reduce the number of “On” 
licences in the United Kingdom by nearly one-half, 
that is to say, from 126,000 to 65,000 or 70,000. If 
we make the fullest allowance for a still further 
reduction as the result of the operation of the popular 
veto—a reduction that probably would not be very 
great in the first instance—the number of licensed 
houses that would remain would still be very con- 
siderable. Now the question at once arises, What 
should be the policy and aim of Temperance reformers 
in respect of these? It cannot for one moment be 
supposed that the State would consent to make a gift 

33 
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to the owners of these houses of the enormous addition 
to their value—amounting to several millions per 
annum—that would accrue from the closing of com- 
peting houses. Clearly, therefore, the nation would 
be compelled to adopt one of two alternatives. It 
must either agree to establish a system of High 
Licence (ze. by allotting the permitted licences—as 
was proposed in Mr. Bruce’s Bill1—to the person or 
persons tendering the highest licence fee, or, if this 
method be disapproved, by drastic revision of the 
present statutory fees); or it must provide a scheme 
for taking the Trade out of private hands. 

Under a system of High Licence certain important 
results would undoubtedly be achieved. The houses 
would be better conducted, and the licensing laws 
would in all probability be more easily and fully 
carried out, but the menace ofthe Trade to the public life 
of the country would remain ; for, although the licensed 
houses would be fewer, they would be in the hands 
of wealthier and abler men, capable as an electoral 
force of more perfect organization and power. More- 
over, the Trade would be left in the hands of those 
who would have every inducement to extend it. 


1 The Clause in Mr. Bruce’s Bill bearing on this point was as 
follows: Clause 18.—‘‘ Where a new publican’s general certifi- 
cate is to be granted for any licensing district, the same 
shall be granted to the person who offers by tender, made 
as hereinafter mentioned, to pay for the same during the con- 
tinuance of the certificate, the highest annual percentage on 
the annual value of his premises (in this Act referred to as a 
licence rent), and conforms to the provisions of this Act with 
respect to such tender and certificate, and the other matters 
hereinafter contained, and such certificate, when granted, may 
be attached to any premises selected by the grantee, and ap- 
proved by the licensing justices,” 
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Not only so, but that liberation of the latent pro- 
gressive resources of each community which, as we 
have seen, is the all-important principle of reform, 
so far from being facilitated, would encounter even 
more determined opposition from the interests involved 
in the traffic that remained. 


Tor ELIMINATION OF PRIVATE PROFIT. 


It remains, therefore, to consider whether the first 
step towards an ultimate solution of the problem in 
the towns does not demand the complete elimination 
of private interest from the conduct of the traffic ? 
The question may best be answered by a rapid survey 
of the chief objections to the present system. 


(a) Monopoly Values. 


Let us take the financial aspect of the question first. 
One of the most obvious of the drawbacks to the 
present system is the loss which the community suffers 
through the private appropriation of the “values” 
created by a monopoly licence. 

The matter, it is true, is of less moment to the 
community than are the moral and political evils that 
result from the private conduct of the liquor traffic ; 
but it is, nevertheless, of such enormous public import- 
ance as to make it almost incredible that the nation 
should so long have been indifferent to it. 

Under the present system, a licence to retail 
alcoholic liquors carries with it a huge monopoly 
value, amounting frequently to thousands of pounds, 
to which the recipient has absolutely no claim. In 
other words, the State, in conferring a licence, bestows 
upon the licensee at the same time a huge monetary 
gift, in the shape of an ‘unearned increment,” to 
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which he has not the smallest title, and for which 
he makes no return. 

The absolute folly of the system can be best exposed 
by a few well-authenticated illustrations. In 1897 
the Wharf Hotel premises, Sowerby Bridge, were 
sold by public auction for £4,150. Subsequently the 
licence was transferred to new premises in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the former building, stripped of its 
licence, was resold in November, 1898, for £785.!_ The 
licence, therefore, in this case clearly added £3,365 to 
the value of the house. 

An even better illustration is that given by Mr. E. 
R. Pease in his recent pamphlet on Liquor Licensing at 
Home and Abroad.” “ An acquaintance of mine is 
proprietor of an old-established, eminently respectable 
hotel, which for years had been unlicensed. A few 
years ago he obtained a licence, and speaking of it to 
me he said: ‘It is worth £10,000 to me, and I got it 
for the asking.’ Can any method of managing a 
public trust be more absurd? A monopoly worth 
£10,000 is granted for the asking, simply because the 
asker is eminently respectable!” ® 

The following additional illustrations—which the 


1 Yorkshire Evening Post, November 8rd, 1898. 

2 Fabian Tract, No. 85. 

8 A similar case was described in the House of Commons by 
Mr. W.S. Caine on May 12th, 1890: ‘A man built a house a 
short time ago, close to Burscough Junction, a country station 
near Ormskirk, in Lancashire. It cost him £400. He applied 
for and got a beer licence; then he got a spirit licence; then he 
sold the house for £4,000. He walked into court worth £400; 
he walked out (with a certificate, for which he had paid nothing) 
worth £4,000. What did the brewer, who bought his house for 
£4,000, get? Bricks and mortar worth £400, and the purely 
speculative chance—no doubt a good chance—of getting a twelve 
months’ licence renewed. 
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present writers have been careful to authenticate—are 
equally suggestive of the folly that characterizes the 
present system. Hight years ago, a public-house was 
built in a northern colliery village, from which the 
traffic had hitherto been excluded. The actual cost 
of the building, exclusive of the land, was £6,500, but 
when licensed its rental value was immediately fixed at 
£1,000 a year, while at the present time it is let ata 
rental of £1,800 a year. Owing to an extension of the 
village—-the population of which at the present time is 
about 12,000—a second and larger public-house, in the 
form of a fine hotel, has since been built, and this was 
recently sold for no less than £40,000—a price that was 
considered low! 

In another small northern town a new licence was 
granted in 1897 to a small house valued at £3,500. 
On receipt of the lcence the owner immediately sold 
the house for £24,500! This sum was stated as the 
purchase price by the purchaser’s solicitor when 
appearing before the licensing justices in 1898 in oppo- 
sition to applications made on behalf of the late owner 
for two fresh licences in the neighbourhood of his 
client’s house. 

It would not be difficult, if space permitted, to multi- 
ply evidence on the point, but three further illustra- 
tions must suffice. 

On August 11th, 1896, a property known as the 
Masonic Hotel, situate in Lark Lane, Liverpool, with 
a dwelling-house and shop and two rear cottages 
adjoining, was sold at public auction for £28,300! 
The property, as will be seen from the accompanying 
photograph (Plate XXIII.) is a comparatively small 
public-house, and has no monopoly of trade, there being 
several other licensed houses in the neighbourhood. 
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The Liverpool Courier, in reporting the sale, said : “The 
sale of a public-house in the suburbs of Liverpool for 
no less a sum than £28,300 is a unique event. The 
Masonic Hotel, in Lark Lane, Sefton Park, was sold 
on Tuesday by auction at the price mentioned. Several 
instances might be cited of still higher prices having 
been paid in London, but this is probably the largest 
amount ever given for a public-house in Liverpool. 
One remarkable feature of the sale was the 
circumstance of the price being upwards of £15,000 
beyond the expectations of the vendors. The reserve 
on the property was about £12,500, and the fall of the 
hammer at £28,300 naturally caused a sensation 
amongst the numerous company assembled.” } 

But this is not an isolated case. 

On July Ist, 1896, the “Crooked Billet,” a fully 
licensed house situate in Scotswood Road, Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, with cocoa rooms and dwelling-house adjoin- 
ing, was sold at public auction. The house (see Plate 
XXIV.) is one of the oldest hostelries in Newcastle, and 
stands immediately opposite one of the entrances of the 
Armstrong-Whitworth Company’s Works. The area 
of the property was stated to comprise 450 square 
yards. The attendance at the auction was very large, 
and the value of the house as licensed property was 
quickly demonstrated by the keen competition which 
characterized the bidding. Competition began with a 
~ bid of £10,000, and this was quickly followed by two 
advances of £1,000 each. The ultimate price reached 
was £15,800. The same house had been sold forty 
years earlier for £900, and no important structural 
alterations had been made in the interval. The house 
has since been pulled down and rebuilt. 


1 Liverpool Courier, August 14th, 1896. 
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The “Ord Arms” (see Plate XXYV.) is another New- 
castle house, situate in the same road as the “‘ Crooked 
Billet,” about a mile outside the boundary of the city, 
but opposite the gateway of a new yard that the 
Armstrong-Whitworth Company are intending to 
open. The house, a plain and unpretentious build- 
ing, with about half an acre of land adjoining, was 
sold in 1898 for £28,100—a sum which the auctioneer 
afterwards acknowledged to be twenty times its value 
without the licence. The full extent of the monopoly 
value is easily realized when it is added that the 
Twizell estate in Northumberland, comprising a man- 
sion and 700 acres of land, was sold by auction in the 
same week for £25,000! It is surely impossible to re- 
quire a more scathing exposure of the folly of our 
existing licensing arrangements! It may be urged, of 
course, that the cases quoted are exceptional, but it is 
difficult to believe that this is so in face of evidence 
that is everywhere available. The London Daily 
Chronicle, in its review of the Property Sales of 1897, 
described the competition for licensed property as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The extraordinary prices which are realized for 
licensed property may be said to have reached their 
maximum when such sums are paid as £80,000 for 
a freehold ground rent of £8 per annum, secured on the 
Royal Oak public-house, Bayswater, with reversion to 
the premises in eight years; the Liverpool Arms and 
Royal Oak, Barking Road, £112,000; the Red Lion 
public-house, Walworth Road, Camberwell, held on a 
term of forty-nine years’ lease at a rental of £500 per 
annum, £50,000; the Freehold of the French Horn and 
Half Moon public-house, East Hill, Wandsworth, with 
possession, £56,000 ; the Pontefract Castle public-house, 
Marylebone, with sixty years’ lease, at a rental of £300 
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per annum, £49,500; the Crown, Lavender Hill, 494 
years, at £150 per annum, £46,850; and numerous 
others, ranging from £30,000 to £50,000.” 4 

The anomaly is intensified by the reluctance to 
grant new licences, which happily characterizes the 
policy of many local licensing authorities in England, 
since by concentrating the traffic it increases the com- 
petition for existing licences, and in this way greatly 
enhances their monopoly value. The full importance 
of this fact is sufficiently indicated by the growth in 
value of licensed property in London since 1850. 

In his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1854, Mr. Alderman Wire, the 
Secretary of the Licensed Victuallers’ Association, 
stated that there were 6,000 licensed victuallers in the 
metropolitan district, the average value of whose 
houses could not be put down at ‘less than £1,000.” 
The aggregate value of the licensed property in London 
he estimated at £6,000,000.? 

In 1872, according to the estimate of Professor 
Leone rane ° the number of public-houses and beer- 
shops iin the metropolitan area had risen to 10,000, 
and their average value to £1,500. 

In 1897, on the other hand, according to the esti- 


? The London City Mission in its Sixty-third Annual Report 
(published in 1898), in referring to the work of one of its agents 
in a poverty-stricken district near the docks, makes mention of 
two public-houses in the district which sold for £45,000 and 
£60,000 respectively. 

* Evidence of the Select Committee on Public-houses, 1854, qq. 
10,065-6, 

§ Journal of the Statistical Society of London, vol. XXXV., 
part 1.—In his evidence before the Lords’ Committee, five years 
later (¢.e. in 1877), Professor Levi estimated the average value of 
public-houses in the metropolis at £2,500. 
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mate of Mr. E. N. Buxton, a partner in one of the 
largest brewery firms in the country, the aggregate 
value of the licensed houses in London (including fully- 
licensed houses, beer-houses, ‘“‘on” and “ off,” and 
refreshment houses, but excluding the large hotels) 
was, at a low estimate, £60,000,000!—a sum which, 
divided among the whole of the public-houses, beer- 
shops (‘‘on”’ and ‘ off’), and refreshment houses in the 
Metropolitan Police area, gives an average value of 
between £5,000 and £6,000 per house.? The average 
value of a fully-licensed house in the metropolis 
(excluding the large hotels) is, of course, very much 
higher than this, and amounts, according to Mr. 
Buxton, to between £10,000 and £11,000.3 

It will thus be seen that the value of licensed pro- 
perty in London has increased fourfold within the last 
twenty-five years, while it is six times as great as 
it was in 1850. 

That the anomaly should have gone so long un- 
remedied is the more remarkable from the fact that 
considerable emphasis was laid upon it by the Lords’ 
Committee on Intemperance in 1879. In referring to 
the matter in their Report, the Committee state: 
‘Much evidence was given in favour of increasing the 
duty on excise licences for consumption of liquor on the 


* Evidence of the Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing 
Laws, vol. IIL., p. 288. 

* The total number of public-houses, beer-shops (“on” and 
“‘ off”), and refreshment-houses in the Metropolitan Police area 
in 1897 was 11,411, 

’ The statement may be given in Mr. Buxton’s own words: 
‘“‘T have taken out the actual value at the present time of about 
500 licensed houses, large and small. The value of those 500 
houses, which are certainly a fair sample, is £5,367,000.” (Aver- 
age £10,734.) 
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premises. It has been already stated that one effect of 
the changes made by the Act of 1872 in the manner of 
granting such licences has been practically to prevent 
the increase of their number, while the operation of the 
Act of 1869 had been considerably to decrease the 
number of beer-house licences. The effect of this 
legislation has been largely to raise the value of this 
property, and it would seem but just that the public 
should receive a greater portion than hitherto of the 
profits of a monopoly thus artificially created.” 

The importance of the question is at last begin- 
ning to be realized, and the fact that it has been 
publicly referred to in more than one licensing court 
in the course of the last few months is in itself a 
notable sign of an impending change. 

Lord Provost Mitchell Thomson, addressing the 
Edinburgh Licensing Court on April 12th, 1898, 
occasioned some sensation by his pertinent remarks 
on the subject. ‘ The dealing in licences,” he said, 
‘‘had become notorious. Grocers’ licences were now 
sold at an average price of £1,000, and public-house 
licences realized, on an average, from £6,000 to 
£10,000. That money, he contended, belonged to 
the public. As the law stood, however, the Court had 
no right to any portion of these sums, but he inti- 
mated that in future he should be exceedingly jealous 
of granting new licences unless perfectly satisfied of 
the urgent need for the same.” 4 

The Chairman of the West Castle Ward Bench 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), in his address to the Court in 
August last, was even more explicit. Referring to the 
new applications then before the Court, he said: 
“There are over twenty applications for new licences 


1 Daily News, April 13th, 1998. 
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in the West Castle Ward, and the Bench is again face 
to face with a question which I submit should not in its 
present form be left to them to decide. As I ventured 
to point out last year, by the steady limitation of the 
number of licences, a monopoly has been established 
which causes such licences to become of very sub- 
stantial value indeed. I suppose that each licence 
now applied for may be worth over £5,000, or, in 
other words, the Bench to-day is to be asked to grant 
licences worth £100,000; that is to say, to make a 
present of £100,000 to certain parties for whose claim, 
in preference to others, there is no valid reason. More- 
over, while the community gets no adequate quid pro 
quo for this, the erection of a public-house not infre- 
quently reduces the value of the neighbouring pro- 
perty. In one case which has been named to me, an 
owner of a house in a suburban district found that 
his property was reduced £1,500 in value by the 
granting of a licence, which licence was shortly after- 
wards sold for more than £10,000. The magistrates 
of this county are here to administer justice. Can it 
be justice to rob Peter in order to pay a licensed 
victualler, who, though he may be a most worthy 
individual, will probably not even claim to be an 
Apostle Paul? . . . I stated this time last year, 
that the aggregate value of the licences in the city 
of Newcastle alone was probably £2,000,000, but it 
has been represented to me that £3,000,000 would 
be within the mark, and further, that the value is 
daily increasing. If this be the case, some conception 
may be formed of the huge vested interest, so to 
speak, which is growing up in our midst. You will 
find that the figures, as applied to the whole United 
Kingdom, mount up to a sum approaching in amount 
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the National Debt itself. Another way of realizing 
what these figures mean, would be to say that a tax 
of 5 per cent. only upon the monopoly would pay off 
the whole debt of Newcastle City in from ten to fifteen 
years. Or, again, that 5 per cent. upon the value of 
the licences would pay more than half all the rates.” ! 

In the face of figures such as these it is almost 
superfluous to urge that no reform of the licensing 
system can pretend to be final which does not grapple 
with and solve this problem of monopoly values. The 
' values are State-created values, accidentally conferred 
upon private individuals in the effort of the State 
to safeguard a dangerous trade. Equity and reason, 
therefore, demand that they shall be appropriated for 
State or public ends. 


(b) The Pushing of Sales. 


But although the private appropriation of State- 
created values is a serious defect of our present 
system, it is of less importance to the community 
than are the moral and political evils that spring 
from a liquor traffic conducted for private gain. If 
the ultimate intent of a licensing system be, by limit- 
ing competition, to reduce to a minimum the evil con- 
sequences of the traffic, it is easy to see that our 
present system is fundamentally defective and vicious. 
It is, to begin with, difficult to diminish the evils of 
intemperance while we persist in giving the man who 
sells the liquor a direct pecuniary interest in the ex- 
tent and value of his sales. The private interest of 
the publican demands that he shall push his trade by 
every device and attraction that can be brought with- 
in the letter of a curiously ambiguous law; while the 


1 Newcastle Evening Chronicle, August 27th, 1898. 
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interest of the State, on the other hand, requires that 
his trade shall be restricted and discouraged at every 
possible. point. Sooner or later these opposing ideas 
must inevitably come into collision, and that they 
have already done so, with disastrous results to the 
community, is matter of widespread experience. 

That the danger is not a new one, but one inherent 
in every licensing system that sanctions the principle 
of private profit, is clear from the concurrent testi- 
mony of widely divergent authorities. As far back 
as 1850, a Select Committee of the House of Lords— 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the Acts for 
the Sale of Beer—reported :—‘‘ It was already suffi- 
ciently notorious that drunkenness is the main cause 
of crime, disorder, and distress in England; and it 
appears that the multiplication of houses for the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, which under the 
Beer Act has risen from 88,930 to 123,396, has been 
thus in itself an evil of the first magnitude, not only 
by increasing the temptations to excess, which are 
thus presented at every step, but by driving houses, 
even those under the direct control of the magistrates, 
as well as others originally respectable, to practices, 
for the purpose of attracting custom, which are de- 
grading to their own character, and most injurious 
to morality and order.” 

Referring to the extreme difficulty of controlling 
the traffic, the Committee continue: ‘ But, perhaps, 
the evil of all the most difficult to deal with, is the 
absence of all control save by legal conviction; a 
result, by the common consent of all the witnesses 
who have spoken on the subject, almost impracticable 
to attain; the parties who frequent the beer-house 
being usually unwilling to give information of what 
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passes within; and if they do, being met by other 
witnesses in contradiction, who are always ready for 
such a purpose, and who are sufficient to prevent the 
facts from being ascertained. The only fact of dis- 
order, which is open to observation, is irregularity of 
hours, and for this only are they practically amenable 
to the law.” ? 

Four years later, another Select Committee— 
appointed by the House of Commons to examine 
into the system under which public-houses, hotels, 
beer-shops, etc., were then sanctioned and regulated— 
reported :—‘ There are no doubt many publicans and 
beer-shop keepers who exercise the utmost vigilance 
to prevent drunkenness on their premises, and to keep 
bad characters out of their houses, and who spare no 
pains to conduct their business with respectability ; 
but the temptation is strong to encourage intemper- 
ance, and a vast number of the houses for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks live upon drunkards and the sure 
progress of multitudes to drunkenness, whilst numbers 
of them are the habitual haunts of the idle and aban- 
doned, of thieves, prostitutes, and the adepts and 
learners of crime.” Twenty-three years later the 
mischievous results of the existing system were once 
more brought before the attention of Parliament. The 
occasion was the memorable debate which took place 
in the House of Commons on March 13th, 1877, on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s motion in favour of permissive 
powers for the municipalization of the liquor traffic. 
In describing the defects of the present system, Mr. 
Chamberlain said :— 

“Two hundred thousand licensed victuallers in this 
country were legitimately engaged in more or less 


For illustration of this, see p. 448, 
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successfully trying to increase their business. The 
result was seen in gin palaces blazing with gas, and 
decorated with a splendour which compared inversely 
with the squalor and misery of those who frequented 
those places ; and when it was also seen that the old 
respectable public-houses were being transformed into 
spirit vaults and saloons, everybody must feel that 
this expenditure must have sufficient motive, and that 
excessive drinking returned a sufficient dividend upon 
the investment thus made. Again, excessive competi- 
tion almost forced the Trade against their will to wink 
at abuses. . . . It was said that the existing law 
contained sufficient provisions for the regulation of 
the traffic and the prevention of excess. These pro- 
visions, however, absolutely broke down in practice, 
and so it happened that in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and other large towns, while there was an enormous 
number of persons convicted and punished for drunk- 
enness, hardly any of the owners of public-houses 
were ever brought up for supplying them with drink. 

The only way, therefore, to secure the 
observance of existing regulations, or of any which 
in future might be devised, would be by making the 
interests of those who made the regulations and those 
who carried on the trade identical.” ? 

In other words, the first principle in licensing re- 
form must be the entire elimination of private profit 
from the conduct of the traffic. Until this has been 
effected, the public-house will continue largely to be 
what it admittedly often is at the present time, a 
nursery of drunkenness and crime, not only opposed 
to, but absolutely incompatible with, good morals and 
pure government, As matters stand at present, the 


1 Hansard’s Debates, vol, 232, pp. 1864-5, 
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lucrative character of the traffic “ defies all precautions 
and all restrictive legislation.” ! 


(c) Evasion of Law. 


That this statement is not an unjust criticism of 
the present system is apparent from the evidence of 
those who are charged with the administration of 
public justice and law. Mr. Justice Grantham, speak- 
ing at the Liverpool Assizes in 1888, showed himself 
keenly alive to the disastrous social consequences that 
result from a traffic conducted for private gain. ‘I 
will do all I can,” he said, ‘‘to take some steps to 
have houses dealt with where men who are served 
with liquor afterwards go out and half murder people. 
These publicans seem to serve men up to the last 
possible moment in order to make unholy profits out 
of this horrid traffic.” 

Reverting to the subject at the Liverpool Assizes 
in the following year, he said: “I cannot help think- 
ing that those who have the control of public-houses 


1 The importance of this reform is beginning to be widely 
recognised. A recent writer, in discussing the problem of the 
slums in Leeds, says: “It is pretty clear, therefore, that public- 
houses exist as conveniences for sober people, but it is also clear 
that the system of payment by profit on liquor sold tends to en- 
courage the publican in converting his customers into drunkards. 
My reason for dwelling so much on this point is to bring out 
the fact, that the management of public-houses by men who are 
interested in the sale of drink must ever tend to make licensed 
premises mere drinking-dens, and that, until this element of 
personal gain is eliminated, drunkenness will continue to be 
the natural outcome of attendance at the public-house. As I 
have already shown, the habit of attending these places is most 
prevalent in our slum districts, and, therefore, this question of 
management must form a very serious element in the produc- 
tion of the excessive drinking and drunkenness which there 
prevails.”—D, B. Fostmr, Leeds Slumdom. 
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do not put the law in force as it exists at present; or, 
if they do, it is quite clear we want some more drastic 
law, which will enable us to punish those who have it 
in their power to withhold drink from these people, 
but who, for the purpose of ill-gotten gain, go on giv- 
ing drink so long as they can get people steady 
enough to give them money for it.” 

The question received special emphasis at several of 
the licensing courts in 1898. The Chairman of the 
Birmingham Licensing Sessions, in discussing a num- 
ber of cases where publicans had been convicted of 
serving drunken persons, said: ‘“‘ Why do publicans 
draw the line so fine? They supply these people who 
a moment after are so drunk that they are fighting 
every one, and are a public nuisance, and yet these 
persons who are supposed to be skilled in the trade 
do not see it. Mr. Ansell gave an instance which 
had come under his personal observation of the man- 
ner in which a drunken person steadied himself when 
entering a public-house for more drink. . .. It 
was only occasionally that such matters came to the 
knowledge of the police and the justices, and they 
had to consider how difficult it was to hear of one 
hundredth part of what occurred. There would not 
be so much drunkenness in the town if licence-holders 
_ would only do their duty.” } 

The Stipendiary of Leeds, in discussing the same 
question in September, 1898, spoke with equal plain- 
ness and force. ‘These provisions (ée., those relat- 
ing to the permitting of drunkenness on licensed pre- 
mises),” he said, ‘‘are the cardinal provisions upon 
which the whole machinery of our licensing admin- 
istration is hinged, and if they could be enforced 


1 Birmingham Daily Post, August 26th, 1898. 
34 
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with rigour and determination by a vigilant execu- 
tive, and administered by an impartial tribunal, we 
should, as I believe, hear little of the necessity for 
licensing reform. Now, I am satisfied that in a 
certain number of public-houses and beer-shops—that 
is to say, in a comparatively small, though I am 
sorry I cannot add insignificant, number of such 
places—there is a systematic disregard of these pro- 
visions. J am satisfied that drunkenness there pre- 
vails systematically and extensively. I arrive at this 
conclusion not merely on the evidence given directly 
before me in connection with charges of robbery 
committed on these premises, but also, and indeed, 
more especially, as the result of careful investigation 
as to the whereabouts of criminals immediately prior 
to the commission of crimes committed by them 
when in a state of intoxication, and in particular 
crimes of violence committed within a few minutes 
of the hour of closing, and within a few yards of the 
doorway of a licensed house.” } 

Such statements could easily be multiplied, but it is 
hardly necessary to doso. They are simply referred 
to here to illustrate a condition of things to which no 
social worker can be indifferent, and which must be 
regarded as almost inevitable under a system of 
private licence. 


(d) Opposition to Reform. 


If further evidence of the failure of the present 
system were required, it could easily be found in the 
attitude of licensed liquor-dealers towards simple but 
important reforms. The avowed policy of the 


1 Leeds Mercury, September 22nd, 1898. 
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“Trade” is, indeed, one of determined and organized 
hostility to proposals for reform. 

Mr. Charles Walker, Chairman of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Central Protection Society of London, 
speaking on November 6th, 1899, said :— 

‘That it [#.e., the Central Board] was a force every 
one admitted, especially those who attempted to pass 
legislation opposed to Trade interests. . . . The 
United Parliamentary Council would meet next week, 
and it would probably formulate a programme that 
would be in its terms clear and unmistakable.” He 
added :— 

“The time had arrived when the Trade must "put 
down its foot, and their organizations must be main- 
tained and strengthened.” ! 

The same speaker, in presiding, a week later, over 
the autumn conference of the United Parliamentary 
Council of the Retail Liquor Trade, said :— 

“Gentlemen, the time, in my judgment, has now 
arrived for the Council to determine on a plan of 
decided action. A period has been reached in the 
affairs of the Trade when it has become imperative for 
the Council to seriously consider its function. 
To-day should mark an epoch in the history of this 
Council. The Council should at once proceed to formu- 
late a defensive programme in clear and unmistakable 
terms, and to accompany it with a corresponding 
demand to all sections of the Trade to give to it a 
rigid observance and support. Let the death knell of 
irresolution be sounded far and near, and thereby 
notify to the Trade that a policy of united, active, and 
determined opposition to the Trade’s traducers and to 
the Trade’s enemies has been entered upon.” * 


1 The Licensing World, November 11th, 1899, 
? The Licensing World, November 18th, 1899. 
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The Licensing World of November 25th, 1899, in 
referring to the prospective action of the Trade in 
reference to proposals based upon the Reports of the 
Royal Commission, said: “It is quite true 
that the United Parliamentary Council has determined 
to formulate a plan of decided action. Mr. Walker 
advised the adoption of this course, and it will un- 
doubtedly be taken. It is quite possible that we may 
have to fight through a General Election next year, 
and in any case this struggle cannot be postponed much 
longer after that date. The time for preparation is 
none too long, and our contemporary can scarcely be 
surprised that the responsible leaders of the Trade 
should be making ready for a great emergency. Per- 
haps it would like to know what our plan of campaign 
is to be. Well, we can only refer it to the reported 
proceedings of the United Parliamentary Council. As 
Mr. Walker declared, and as the Council decided, the 
Trade will oppose to the utmost any further limita- 
tion of the hours of opening on Sunday. Nothing in 
the nature of a systematic reduction of licences will 
be accepted unless accompanied by a fair and adequate 
scheme of compensation. The suggested abolition of 
a licence-holder’s right of appeal against the decision 
of possibly biassed magistrates will be resisted as 
unfair. The question of serving child-messengers is 
regarded as affecting the public quite as much as the 
publicans, though some form of legislation on this 
point may prove acceptable; any attempt to impose 
illegal conditions at present will be opposed, and the 
proposal to make sixteen the limit of age under which 
no young person can be served as a messenger is 
palpably absurd.” 

An even graver indication of the policy and methods 
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of the Trade was given by Mr. E. Johnson, a Trustee 
of the Licensed Victuallers’ Central Protection Society 
of London, when addressing the Annual General 
Meeting of the South Hast London Society on January 
10th, 1900.. The following is an extract from his 
speech :— 

“The Bills affecting the Trade which were likely to 
be introduced during the coming session of Parliament 
would relate to Sunday closing, sale to children, and 
the hmitation of licences. These were matters to the 
injustice of which it was the duty of the licensed 
victualler to educate the people in the district in 
which he lived. The voting power of a licence-holder 
was nothing near so important as the influence which he 
was able to bring to bear upon those by whom he was 
surrounded,” } : 

Finally, the Secretary of the National Defence 
League, speaking at the Annual Dinner of the Metro- 
politan Beer and Wine Trade Protection Society on 
February 6th, 1900, said :— 

“Tt was a matter of extreme importance that they 
should carefully watch all Parliamentary procedure. 
For instance, a Bill was down to be introduced into the 
House on Friday which had for its object to prevent a 
child of sixteen and under being served with alcoholic 
beverages. Organizations such as theirs not only were 
beneficial to the members of the Trade, but also to 
the public generally. They might depend upon the 
efforts of the combined protective machinery through- 
out the country being put forward at full pressure in 
the event of any attempted interference with their 
just rights or best interests.”’ 

What these “just rights” and “ best interests” are 


1 The Licensing World, January 13th, 1900. 
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conceived to be may be shown by two simple illustra- 
tions. On March 9th, 1900, a Bill forbidding the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to children under the age of 
sixteen passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons. On the following Wednesday (March 14th) 
a meeting of the United Parliamentary Council of 
the Retail Liquor Trade (convened by telegram) was 
held, at which the Bill was warmly discussed, and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted in favour of 
substituting fourteen years as a limit for “on” con- 
sumption, and abolishing all limit in the case of sales 
for “off”? consumption. 

Mr. Charles Walker, Chairman of the Central Board, 
referring to the Bill at the Annual Dinner of the 
Marylebone and Paddington Licensed Victuallers’ 
Trade Protection Society on the following evening 
(Thursday, March 15th), said :— 

‘“‘ At the present time the Trade had to pay increased 
income tax as well as extra duty on beer and spirits, 
but in spite of this the Government which they sup- 
ported and sympathised with had allowed to pass a 
second reading a Bill which was a disgrace to the 
country. . . . Inthe near future there would be a 
General Election, and they would then have to measure 
out their Parliamentary support in accordance with 
the support this Government had granted them. 
That would be the time to show in what way the 
Government had attempted to fulfil their promise, 
and also to ask whether they had been as generous to 
the Trade as the Trade were to them in 1895.” ? 

1 The Licensing World, March 17th, 1900. Another repre- 
sentative of the Central Board (Mr. E. Johnson), speaking at 
Kennington on March 21st, said:— The Central Board were 


alive to the importance of its being rejected, and had done 
and were doing all that was possible to defeat it,” 
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A similar pronouncement was made when, on March 
14th, a Bill to extend the Welsh Sunday Closing Act 
to Monmouthshire (a proposal recommended by both 
sections of the Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing 
Laws) passed its second reading. In a leading article 
published in the Licensing World, the official Trade 
organ, on the following Saturday (March 17th), it was 
stated that :— 

“This ig scarcely the return which the Trade is 
entitled to expect for the great services it rendered 
in helping to place the present Administration in 
power.” 

The same organ had declared a month earlier (Feb- 
ruary 17th) that, ‘both asa matter of principle and 
for the sake of our brother traders in Monmouthshire, 
we must see that the voice and the vote of the Trade 
are adequately represented, and that the fight, if it 
comes on, shall result in victory ”; while the Chairman 
of the United Parliamentary Council of the Retail 
Liquor Trade had publicly stated that ‘any further 
limitation of the hours of opening on Sunday the 
Trade will oppose to their utmost.” 

But these are not the only proposals for reform that 
have encountered, or are threatened with, the active 
opposition of the Trade. Others, including some 
about which good citizens of all classes may be said 
to be equally agreed, are threatened with the same un- 
compromising hostility. The Chairman of the West- 
minster and District Licensed Victuallers’ Trade 
Protection Association, speaking at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Association on Friday, 
January 26th, 1900, made several references to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. 


1 The Licensing World, November 18th, 1899. 
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‘He pointed out that in connection with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Licensing Commission, for 
one thing, wide discretion was given to magistrates in 
imposing conditions. He need scarcely remark that 
the unanimous feeling of the Trade on that question 
was that discretion should have no place in the 
licensing courts, except when dealing with the subject 
of a new licence and the personal character of the 
applicant. . . . Any attempt to widen their dis- 
cretion, which would tend to give additional power in 
the question of refusing the renewal or transfer of 
existing licensed premises which had not come within 
the prohibitionary clauses of the Act, should not be 
permitted without a most determined protest from the 
entire Trade.” 

In referring to the further recommendation of the 
Commission, that “the licensing authorities should 
have in their own service one or two officers of high 
rank to visit and occasionally report to them upon the 
general condition of licensed premises,” he stated that 
“to subject our Trade to any such abominable pro- 
ceedings would be a gross injustice, and one that would 
meet with the united condemnation of our customers 
and ourselves.” 4 

Again, in referring to the proposal made by both 
sections of the Licensing Commission to establish a 
new licensing authority composed of Justices and 
County Councillors properly selected and not consti- 
tuted by the chance attendance of Justices, the 
Licensing World said:—“ We have a strong objection 
to the importation of a popularly elected element 
into the constitution of a Licensing Authority.” * 


1 The Licensing World, February 3rd, 1900. 
2 The Licensing World, February 17th, 1900, 
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A week later (February 24th, 1900), in defining the 
attitude of the Trade towards the Reports of the Royal 
Commission, the Licensing World stated:—“As we 
have already said, neither report is acceptable to the 
retail Trade, whose statement of policy must be sought 
for only in the reservations signed by Mr. Charles 
Walker and Mr. Samuel Hyslop.” 

The Trade attitude was expressed more frankly still 
in a resolution which was unanimously adopted at 
the annual conference of the Beer and Wine Trade 
National Defence League in Sheffield on March 28th, 
1900. The resolution was as follows :!1— 

“That this Conference, having considered the 
majority and minority reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Liquor Licensing Laws, while appreciating the 
efforts of the Commission to provide the public with 
information as to the working of the present licensing 
system, is of opinion that the evidence given before the 
Commission is not of a character such as would justify 
any drastic alteration of the law; and further, since 
there exists no demand on the part of the vast majority 
of the public who consume alcoholic liquor, for any 
change in the conditions under which the trade is at 
present conducted, this Conference protests against 
and will use every effort to frustrate any attempt by 
the so-called temperance reformers—mostly non-con- 
sumers—and the prohibitionists, to interfere with the 
existing state of things.” 

Finally, the report of the League called upon the 
affiliated societies to ‘“‘do everything in their power 
to increase the number of their members and 
strengthen their organization, so that for political 
and general purposes the League might be in a 


1 Sheffield Independent, March 29th, 1900. 
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position to exert the greatest possible influence on 
all occasions when it might be necessary to defend the 
interests of the Trade.” } 

These extracts make painful reading, for they are 
additional evidence of the bitter and uncompromising 
determination of a powerful and well-organized trade 
to oppose the most necessary and reasonable reforms. 
But deplorable as such hostility is, it is the natural 
product of the system we have created. So long as 
the publican has an interest in his sales, so long— 
human nature being what it is—is he bound to oppose 
himself to every reform that threatens to diminish 
his sales. The instinct of progress in a community 
is not only challenged at every point by a monopoly 
which the State itself has accidentally created, but is 
reduced to virtual impotence by an invincible desire 
for gain. 


(e) The Tied House System. 


The evils of the present system are still further 
intensified by the Tied House System, to which 
reference has already been made. The mischievous 
features of that system have been so often described 
that they need not be detailed here, but it is im- 
possible to overlook the effect of the system in inten- 
sifying the evils of private profit, and so increasing 
the social and political menace. 

Under this system the great liquor ‘‘ Rings” have 
become gigantic monopolies with well-nigh absolute 
powers—at least so far as their tenants are concerned 
—whose methods, according to the report of a Special 
Committee of the Chester Quarter Sessions, have “a 
direct effect upon the character and conduct” of the 


1 Sheffield Independent, March 28th, 1900. 
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“tied” houses. “In the case at least of the lower 
public-houses, the publican is driven, by the terms of 
his relation to the brewer, in the matter of the supply 
of liquor, to make a livelihood as best he may, is under 
pressure to sell drink, by legitimate or illegitimate 
means, cannot afford to turn away any customer in 
order to keep his house respectable, but is led to 
admit every one, though already in liquor or dis- 
orderly, or of known bad character. It is clear from 
the whole scope of the Licensing Acts that the main 
object of the Legislature was to secure the responsible 
conduct of a public-house by a person responsible to 
the justices, and to the justices alone. . . . But 
where the Tied House System prevails, the provisions 
of the Licensing Acts relating to the record upon or 
endorsement of the licence are rendered nugatory ; 
the series of clauses relating to repeated convictions 
are set at nought, and these guarantees relied upon by 
the Legislature for the regulation and orderly conduct 
of the licensed houses entirely fail of effect.’ } 

These statements, let it be noted, are not the 
criticisms of Temperance advocates, but are the de- 
liberate and careful pronouncements of responsible 
magistrates possessed of full knowledge of the work- 
ing of licensing law. 

It was this feature of the system which led The 
Times, when referring to the matter in 1891, to 
say: ‘Some may perhaps think that, in the in- 
terests of the community, complete control of a house 
by a prosperous and respectable brewer is better than 


1 Report of the Committee appointed at the Easter Quarter 
Sessions (1891) “ to examine into the state and effect of the Law 
relating to the Licensing of Houses for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors,” p. 12. 
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the more or less independent discretion of a needy 
tradesman. The objection is that the natural ten- 
dency of a brewer is simply to push the sale of his 
beer. Provided no forfeiture of licence be incurred, 
the especial manner in which the business is con- 
ducted does not matter much to him. His main 
desire is that the neighbourhood shall drink as much 
as possible. His servant the publican, who has little 
or no property invested in the premises, has no strong 
personal motive for caution. He wishes to ingratiate 
himself with his employer by promoting a liberal 
consumption. The fear of risking the licence affects 
him far less than if it meant for him positive com- 
mercial ruin. From the point of view even of the 
customers, it has been felt that a spread of the 
monopoly of the brewers is inconvenient. 
Practical experience, at all events, has created a 
keen jealousy of the system of tied houses, and a 
determination to make a stand against its unlimited 
predominance.” ! 

To revert, then, to the point from which we 
started, and to which an examination of the evidence 
has recalled us at every turn, it is the deliberate 
judgment of the present writers, founded upon care- 
ful and exhaustive examination of the facts, that 
complete and satisfactory reform of the liquor traffic 
is impossible so long as it is organized and con- 
ducted from motives of private gain. 

It is unfortunate that, hitherto, in the discussion 
of proposals for talcind the ‘el out of private 
hands, emphasis has been laid upon non-essential 
points, to the neglect of the main principle involved. 
A great principle of practical politics must, however, 


1 Times, September 12th, 1891. 
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be judged “not by the way in which men have only 
half applied it, or have applied it amiss, but by its 
value when properly applied and_ safeguarded.” 
Under the present system there exists a monopoly 
trade admittedly dangerous, which it is the interest 
of the State to restrict, but the profits and conduct 
of which are put into the hands of those who have 
every inducement to extend it. ‘Two such powerful 
passions as the lust for money and the craving for 
spirits are allowed so to combine, that the force of 
each is increased to unnatural proportions.” 

While it is in the interest of the State that there 
should be a progressive advance in Temperance senti- 
ment and practice, it establishes in each licensed 
house a centre of opposition to such advance. The 
observance of the regulations required for the safe- 
guarding of a dangerous trade is, in practice, left 
in the hands of those who have a direct pecuniary 
interest in evading them. Finally, under the existing 
licensing system, the liquor monopoly has been made 
so powerful that it not only plays an important part 
in determining the results of municipal and political 
elections, but threatens to dominate the British 
Parliament as the slave power dominated the Legis- 
lature of Washington. 

Surely the evils of intemperance, taken alone, are 
sufficient without adding to them those which are 
the creation of law. 

It is upon these broad and far-reaching consider- 
ations that we desire to concentrate attention. The 
suggestions contained in a particular scheme may, 
or may not, be found defective; but if the thought 
be once accepted that the trade cannot safely be left 
in private hands, the English people, with their 
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practical sagacity, will not be long in discovering 
a method for carrying it into effect. 

It was of a proposal embodying this principle that 
Mr. Gladstone wrote, in September of 1894: “In 
principle you are working upon the only lines either 
promising or tenable.” 

He added: “I am friendly to Local Option, but i 
can be no more than a partial and occasional remedy.” 

Writing later in the same month, he said :— 

‘“T have in no respect receded from former declar- 
ations as to Local Option. My opinion in its favour 
remains unaltered, but I hope more may be done 
for coping with the frightful evil than Local Option, 
if it stand alone, seems likely to effect.” 

On another occasion, speaking in the House of 
Commons, he said: “ Why is it that the position 
of the public-houses in this country of ours is 
different from and lower than it is in any country 
in Kurope? That is the result of the management 
which we have followed, and the number [of public- 
houses] does not in the slightest degree tend to 
mitigate that statement. I am one of those who 
see the utmost, incurable, radical, and profound 
mischief from what is called the publican’s monopoly, 
and not through any fault of the publican or, indeed, 
of any one. My firm belief is that as long as the 
monopoly connected with private interests belongs to the 
Trade, you will never have true and efficient police super- 
vision exercised over the public-houses, and without 
that they must continue to hold the disparaged and 
unsatisfactory position which they do hold now, and 
have held for many generations.” 4 


1 Speech on the second reading of the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Duties Bill. May 15th, 1890. Hansard’s 
Debates. 
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In 1877, Mr. Chamberlain brought before Parlia- 
ment a resolution affirming it to be “desirable to 
empower the Town Councils of boroughs under the 
- Municipal Corporations Acts to acquire compulsorily, 
on payment of fair compensation, the existing in- 
terests in the retail sale of intoxicating drinks within 
their respective districts ; and thereafter, if they see 
fit, to carry on the trade for the convenience of the 
inhabitants, but so that no individual shall have 
any interest in nor derive any profit from the sale.” 
In submitting his resolution, Mr. Chamberlain ex- 
plained that the Birmingham Town Council, by a 
majority of forty-six to ten, and the Board of 
Guardians unanimously, had passed resolutions in 
favour of the proposal. The clergy of the city, also, 
with one dissentient, had passed a resolution ap- 
proving the principle of the scheme, while it had 
also been submitted to the Wesleyan ministers of 
the town with a similar result. Moreover, he had 
that day ‘presented a petition in its favour from 
the Birmingham branch of the United Kingdom 
Alliance.” Mr. Bright, Mr. Samuel Morley, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant-Duff, and Mr. Leonard Courtney were 
among those who voted in favour of the resolution. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, while admitting that he could 
not agree with everything in the resolution, never- 
theless asserted that “it would, if passed, be the 
most deadly blow which this generation has seen 
struck at the liquor traffic as it at present exists.” 
The present licensing system, he urged, had “ failed 
utterly; and why? Because every individual trader 
in this business is paid by results. He is paid exactly 
in proportion to the amount of drink which he can 
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get his fellow-creatures to consume.” He added: 
‘‘T support this resolution because, with all its draw- 
backs, it strikes a deadly blow at the present licensing 
system, and because, although that is not its direct 
object, it does place the power of prohibiting the 
liquor traffic in the hands of 200 municipal councils, 
representing 6,000,000 of inhabitants. And, there- 
fore, although I know that many of my best friends 
and supporters will say I am wrong in taking the 
course I propose to do, yet I cannot resist on this 
occasion doing what little there is in my power to 
support an earnest, honest, and able attempt to deal 
with the greatest evil of our day and generation.” ? 

Mr. Chamberlain, as is well known, is as firm a 
believer in the system he then advocated as ever. 
Lord Aberdare, formerly Mr. Bruce, who prepared the 
great Bill of 1871, was a supporter of the principle. 
The same principle forms the basis of the scheme 
advocated by the Bishop of Chester, who has done so 
much to familiarize the public mind with its nature 
and importance. 

But how is the realization of this principle to be 
effected ? Probably the most suggestive experiment 
in this direction is that represented by the Norwegian 
Company system, which has already been described. 
That this system would need modification in any 
attempt to apply it to this country will be apparent 
from what has already been said in criticism of the 
system in the previous chapter, but, in its funda- 
mental principle, it undoubtedly furnishes the most 
valuable practical suggestion for effecting the re- 
form in question. It would therefore seem to be 
important that the first step in the direction of reform 


1 Hansard’s Debates, vol. 232, 
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should be to confer upon localities the power of grant- 
~ ing a monopoly of the entire retail traffic within their 
borders either to companies formed for that purpose 
upon which the municipal councils shall be directly 
represented, or, under clearly defined safeguards, to 
the councils themselves. 


THE NEED For CoNSTRUCTIVE AS WELL AS ConTROLLING 
REFORMS, 


But it is important here to urge—what is too often 
forgotten by those interested in this question—that 
the adoption of the controlling system, while effective 
in withdrawing the traffic from private hands, would 
not, by itself, adequately solve the problem. For what 
is the problem? Men go to the public-house—young 
men especially—quite as much for social intercourse, 
and for escape from their surroundings, as for drink. 
The love of drink—as the Times pointed out twenty- 
seven years ago1—“is a symptom only: it is not the 
disease, and we should be wrong to deal with it as if 
it were. A man drinks, not only because his brute 
nature is strong and craves the stimulus, but because 
he has no other interests, and must do something; or 
because his home is uncomfortable and his life dull, 
and he needs some real enjoyment; or because he is 
fond of company, and only wishes to be like the 
rest.” 

A writer already quoted, in describing the slums of 
Leeds, puts the matter with admirable clearness and 
force. “Most of the men,” he says, “ have some par- 
ticular public-house to which they go nearly every 
night in the week— it is their sitting-room—their own 


1 October 10th, 1873. 
2 D. B, Foster, Leeds Slumdom. 
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home being a sort of kitchen where the servant (the 
wife) does the household drudgery. When tea is over 
the man retires from the kitchen to the sitting-room (as 
men in higher society do) to pene the evening with 
his friends. 

“The publican (whether it be a tied house or his 
own) secures his remuneration for the convenience 
from the profits made on the liquor sold. This being 
well understood, ‘the good of the house’ is not easily 
overlooked. . . . It cannot be denied that many 
of these men become so fond of the drink for its own 
sake, that this idea of payment for convenience never 
enters their minds. Nevertheless, in the earlier stages 
of their public-house-going, and amongst those who 
have never allowed the drink to get the master over 
them, no doubt this thought is often present, and 
consequently is a force to be reckoned with.” 

It is this aspect of the question which gives the 
problem its great urgency, as well as its great diffi- 
culty, in the towns and cities of the United Kingdom. 
To realize it fully, one needs not only an intimate 
acquaintance with present social conditions, but also 
a knowledge of the effect which such conditions un- 
doubtedly have in vitiating the tastes and habits of 
many who suffer from them. 

The moral and social problems are inextricably 
related, and can hardly be separately discussed. We 
are not here concerned to fix the extent of the re- 
lation, but simply to recognise it. Such recognition 
is not difficult when one considers the tyrannous 
sordid circumstances that govern the lives of vast 
numbers of our town populations at the present time. 
For them life is too often a maimed existence, a cruel, 
unceasing struggle for bare subsistence, or at best “a 
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dull monotonous chiaroscuro,” which, if not distressing, 
is utterly joyless. It is no wonder if, dulled and half 
stupefied by the close air and ill odours of the slum 
tenement or workshop, they should turn to the beer- 
house or gin-shop for temporary excitement and relief. 


Mr. Robert Blatchford, author of Merrie England, 
than whom few have a more intimate knowledge of | 
the lives of the poor, has recently summed up the 
situation in words which we cannot do better than 
‘quote. ‘ Imagine,” he says, “for a moment the com- 
mon lot of our London poor. Ignorant and untrained 
minds, weary and unhealthy bodies, gloomy and 
demoralizing environment, monotony and weariness 
of life, out of these evils spring the seeds of vice. 
Drudging in their vile stews day after day, night 
after night . . . always with the black future, 
like an ominous cloud, casting its chill shadow on 
their anxious hearts; always with the mean walls 
hemming them in, and the mean tasks wearing them 
down, and the mean life paralysing their sick souls ; 
with no pleasure but drink, with no club but the 
public-house, with work precarious and wages low, in 
hateful and cheerless surroundings, and with faint 
hopes ever narrowing, the toiling millions bring their 
worn bodies and bewildered souls to fight against the 
devil and all his works—and the devil, amongst other 
Weapons, uses gin. Out in the horrible East the 
women drink. What wonder! If you go amongst 
these poor women you will feel suddenly stricken old. 
= Ne What culture have these poor creatures ever 
known? What teaching have they had? What 
graces of life have come to them? What dowry of 
love, of joy, of sweet and fair imagination? Think 
what their lives are, think what their homes are, 
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think of the darkness and confusion of their minds, 
and then say, is it a marvel if they take to gin?”’} 

The analysis of the problem in that statement may 
not be quite exhaustive; there may be, even in the 
lives of the poor, aspects of invincible cheerfulness 
of which it takes no account; but its general pene- 
trating truthfulness no one with knowledge can 
impugn. 7 

It will help to a clearer view of this. aspect of the 
problem if we consider the actual life circumstances 
of those for whom the public-houses to a large extent . 
exist. | 


Tur PropiEM OF Poverty. 


We select, first, the problem of poverty. In report- 
ing on the economic condition of the working classes 
in 1885, the Royal Commissioners on Housing say :— 

“Apart from the demoralizing influence of the 
surroundings in which their lives are passed, it must 
be borne in mind that the work and wages of a large 
proportion of the dwellers in the poorest quarters are 
most precarious, and the uncertainty of their incomes 
is sufficient cause to discourage them from struggling 
after better homes. It has been said of them that 
‘they are never a shilling ahead of the world’; they 
have just enough to get through the week, and in the 
best of times are sure to be a week in arrear in pur- 
chasing power. . . . Evidence has been given 
to show how uncertain is the employment of the 
majority, how a period of comparative prosperity may 
be followed by a period of enforced idleness, and how 
consequently their existence and subsistence can only 


1 Morning Leader, September 2nd, 1898. 
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be described as from hand to mouth. But even if 
employment were regular, the wages are so low that 
existence must be a struggle at the best of times. 
A large class of persons whose earnings are at the 
lowest point are the costermongers and hawkers, 
whose average appears to be not more than ten or 
twelve shillings a week. This represents continuous 
toil, and although the income is a most precarious one, 
yet it is not rendered so by days and seasons of idle- 
ness, a8 is the sase in occupations about to be men- 
tioned, but it is dependent upon the state of the market. 

The average of labourers’ wages among the 
residents in Clerkenwell is said to be about sixteen 
shillings a week, and this, of course, means that there 
are many who earn less. This, also, is about the figure 
at which labour is said to be obtainable at Bristol. 
Sack-making and slop-tailoring are two occupations 
carried on to a great extent in the homes of the poor, 
_and they are both remunerated at starvation wages. 
Artizans, of course, command a higher wage, and 
twenty-five shillings a week seems to be an ordinary 
rate for many of that class who inhabit tenement 
houses.” 


But these particulars, depressing as they are, give a 
very inadequate idea of the problem. In Hast London 
alone—as Mr. Charles Booth has shown us—no less 
than 814,175 persons, or 35 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, belong to families whose weekly earnings 
amount to less than a guinea a week. In the central 
districts of South London, comprising a population of 
390,000, matters are even worse, no less than 47 per 
cent. of the population being below the poverty line. 
In St. Pancras, again, out of a population of 234,379 
persons, 30 per cent. are poor. Further West, in the 
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neighbourhood of Lisson Grove, there are 50,000 per- 
sons, half of whom are poor. 

It will be urged, and rightly, that the appalling 
character of these figures only intensifies the folly and 
wastefulness of excessive indulgence in drink. That 
is a proposition which does not admit of discussion. 
But from another point of view—the point of view 
of the people themselves—the figures have another 
significance. They show, oppressively and powerfully, 
how inevitably narrow the lives of the people are, and 
how strong must be the craving for expansion and 
excitement. So long as the community in its social 
arrangements refuses to recognise this, so long will 
the public-house continue to exert its baneful and 
demoralizing influence.} 


Tur Hovusine oF THE PEOPLE. 


A closely related problem is that presented by the 
sanitary and other conditions under which so many 
thousands of the people live. The gravity of this 
problem cannot well be exaggerated. As the Spectator 
recently pointed out”: “A large part of the popula- 
tion of London and of all our large cities live in 
dwellings which keep down the level of civilization. 
The conditions of decent and healthy life are not to be 


1JIn answer to this line of argument, it is sometimes said, 
“Induce a man to give up the drink, and he will soon better his 
surroundings.” This is often true, especially with men of force 
of character; but how many of the 1,246,615 persons living two 
or more to a room in London are likely, amidst surroundings 
which depress health and weaken the will-power, to give up the 
drink when they are unable to find social enjoyment except in 
connection with its sale. 

2 December 10th, 1898. 
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had in them. They are overcrowded, they are under- 
ventilated, they are wanting in the most elementary 
requirements of decent sanitation.” 

The terrible truthfulness of these statements it is 
only too easy to show. 


(a) Density of Population. 


A healthy city—according to the late Sir B. W. 
Richardson—should have a density of population not 
exceeding 25 persons to the acre. What are the actual 
facts? In 1896 the population of the Administrative 
County of London was 4,433,018, distributed at the 
rate of 59 persons to the acre. These figures, however, 
are deceptive, and give no true idea of the actual 
density of population in the industrial districts of the 
city. In St. George’s-in-the-EKast, with 47,506 inhabi- 
tants, the density of population in 1896 was 199 
persons to the acre; in Whitechapel (population, 
35,111), 202; in St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark 
(population, 60,278), 212; in St. Anne, Soho (popula- 
tion, 12,048), 227; while in Mile End, New Town 
(population, 12,816), and Christchurch, Spitalfields 
(population, 23,055), the figures reached the almost 
incredible density of 305 and 316 persons to the acre 
respectively. 

In the principal provincial cities, the figures, 
although not equalling those of London, are never- 
theless excessively high. In Manchester, for example, 
while the average density of population is com- 
paratively low, being at the rate of 40 persons 
per acre for the whole of the city, there are districts 
so crowded as almost to rival the central districts of 
London. 
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The following may be taken as illustrations of 
these :— 


gen fal TR eR 
SouTH MANCHESTER : 
All:Saints 2U0°G2P%, FSBO yy ee Bros 
Medlock Street . . . 82,827... . 167 
NortTH MANCHESTER: 
New Orogs rae. WaOma Gtk. ta Pee 
Harporhiey. po. 1 is ie jOO Piva iaas ae) aha 


(b) Overcrowding. 


Even these figures, however, give a very inadequate 
idea of the evil. A much clearer view is presented in 
the statistics of overcrowding. In order to understand 
these, let us once more start with a standard. The 
late Professor Huxley, in describing the conditions of 
health, laid down the principle that “to be supplied 
with respiratory air in a fair state of purity, every 
man ought to have at least 800 cubic feet of space 
to himself.” This amount of space—the minimum 
required for health—would represent for each person a 
room ten feet by ten feet and eight feet high Now 
with this standard in our minds let us examine the 
actual figures. 

In 1891 there were in England and Wales no fewer 
than 3,258,044 persons, forming 11:23 per cent. of the 
entire population, living under crowded conditions, 
ie. in tenements containing more than two persons per 
room. 


1In the poorer parts of London, according to Mr. Charles 
Booth, the rooms range in size from fourteen feet by twelve 
feet to eight feet by eight feet, the height from floor to ceiling 
varying from eight to ten feet. 


PLATE XXVI. 
DIAGRAM 


Showing the Density of Population in certain London parishes, 
as compared with Sir B. W. Richardson’s standard for a 
healthy city. 


SIR B. W. RICHARDSON. 
25 persons to the acre. 


a 


ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST and WHITECHAPEL. 
Total population, 82,617. 200 persons to the acre. 


(56 lines.) 


ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, SOUTHWARK, and ST. ANNE, SOHO. 
Total population, 180,326. 215 persons to the acre. 


(60 lines.) 


MILE END, NEW TOWN, and CHRIST CHURCH, SPITALFIELDS. 
Total population, 35,871. 312 persons to the acre. 


(87 lines.) 
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Of these overcrowded persons :— 


357,707 lived in one-room tenements. 


Taye. bWO , f 
951,877 ,, ,, three ,, y 
824,404 ,, ,, four _,, 


? 


If we turn to London, the figures are very much 
worse. The total number of tenements! of all kinds 
in London in 1891 was 937,606, of which 172,502, or 
18 per cent., were one-room tenements; 189,707, or 
20 per cent., two-room tenements; 153,189, or 16 per 
cent., three-room tenements; and 115,171, or 12 per 
cent., fowr-room tenements. In other words, more 
than two-thirds of the tenements in London consist 
of from one to four rooms only. 

It is almost impossible to realize the terrible import 
of these figures. To deal with one-room tenements 
only, the figures show that one in every eleven of the 
population in London is either a solitary occupant of 
a one-room tenement, or a member of a family which 
has but one room for all the purposes of life. In that 
one room the entire family—father, mother, sons, and 
daughters—has to sleep, wash, dress, cook, and eat its 
meals, and find its social life. The room, in short, in 
sickness as in health, has to be bedroom, kitchen, 
sitting-room, and—in thousands of cases—workroom 
combined.’ 


1 By a “tenement” is to be understood any house or part 
of a house separately occupied either by the owner or by a 
tenant, 

* The following instances of overcrowding—by no means 
exceptional—were reported at a recent meeting of the London 
County Council. In St. George’s-in-the-East a man and his 
wife and their family of eight occupied one small room. This 
family consisted of five daughters, aged twenty, seventeen, 
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The thought is appalling ; but it does not cover the 
facts. The statement is far from complete. The 
proportion of one-room tenements, although an im- 
portant test of overcrowding, is not an exhaustive 
one, inasmuch as many of the occupants of two, three, 
and even four-room tenements live under crowded 
conditions. While, for example, 386,489 persons, or 
9 per cent. of the total population of London, lived in 
one-room tenements in 1891, more than 830,000 per- 
sons, or 20 per cent. of the population, lived under 
crowded conditions (¢.e., more than two persons to a 
room). 

The actual conditions that prevail can be more 
_readily seen from the following table, which includes 
tenements containing two persons and upwards to a 
room. The total number of persons living in such 
tenements was 1,246,615, of whom :— 


762,417 lived two and under three persons to a room. 


298,994 ,, three ,, four = 
114,714 ,, four - five gO, ORS 
43,443 ,, five + S1x 


while 27,047 lived in tenements containing from sia to 
twelve persons to a room. 

If we turn to the provinces, a very similar con- 
dition of things appears. The following table gives 


eight, four, and an infant, and three sons, aged fifteen, thirteen, 
and twelve. In Whitechapel a man and his wife and their 
three daughters, aged sixteen, eight, and four, and two sons, 
aged ten and twelve years, occupied asmaller room. In Bethnal 
Green a man and his wife, with four sons, aged twenty-three, 
twenty-one, nineteen, and sixteen years, and two daughters, 
aged fourteen and seven respectively, were also found in one 
room.—Daily News, January 18th, 1899. 
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particulars of overcrowding in several provincial 
towns :— 


No. of Persons Proportion 


Town. uaafbwa Mc epalgeiel 
to a room. Per cent. 
rapesupadt 9s Oo. OLA. fs aE 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . 65,347 . . . 385 
Sunderland sara. eiy 743,088) carve 8s 
Bivpiovtass tot yp. £ 22198 oo pe OG 
Te i cake Lgl 6 on cen ee 
EIOEO. es hy a OUD) oe oy ae 


If we include the larger cities, the numbers are 
considerably increased. In Birmingham no fewer 
than 68,221 persons live in tenements containing 
more than two persons to a room; in Leeds, 60,482 ; 
in Liverpool, 56,765; in Manchester, 41,718; and in 
Sheffield, 87,552. 


Tur EFFECTS OF OVERCROWDING. 


The physical and moral effects of such overcrowding 
can be better imagined than described, but we have a 
few broad clues to guide us. 

Professor Huxley, in describing the physical results 
of breathing impure air, said: “In the case of breath- 
ing the same air over and over again, the deprivation 
of oxygen and the accumulation of carbonic acid 
cause injury long before the asphyxiating point is 
reached. . . . It need hardly be said that the 
persistent breathing of such air tends to lower all 
kinds of vital energy and predisposes to diseases.” If 
there were any. disposition to doubt this statement, a 
moment’s analysis of the death rates in crowded 
districts would effectually dispel it. 

The “corrected” death rate of Hampstead (a wealthy 
suburban district) for the ten years 1886-1895, was 
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14:3 per 1,000; for Lewisham (also a suburban dis- 
trict), 15-4; and for St. George’s, Hanover Square (a 
wealthy West End parish), 18:1. The death rate for 
St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, for the same 
period, was 28°5; for St. George’s-in-the-Hast, 29:9 ; 
and for the Strand division (including Soho), 30:0. 
In the provinces the figures are much the same. 
Taking the same period (z.e. 1886-95) the death rate 
in Leeds was 23:5; Sheffield, 24:0; Salford, 28-0; 
Liverpool, 28.5; and Manchester, 29°0. In his ‘“ Re- 
port on the Health of Greater Manchester,” in the 
years 1891-93, Dr. Tatham says: ‘‘ We are almost 
forced to the conclusion that in Manchester men grow 
old sooner than in the country as a whole. The 
vitality of men at fifty-seven in Manchester is about 
equal to that of men at sixty-five in England; and 
the expectation of life at fifty-eight-and-a-half in 
Manchester is equal to that of men at sixty-five in 
England.” That a part, and perhaps a great part, of 
the excess of mortality which the figures for Man- 
chester show, is inseparable from life and work in a 
great manufacturing town, Dr. Tatham admits to be 
‘possible and even probable.” But to discuss that 
is to open up a question with which we at present are 
not concerned. Our immediate purpose is simply to 
illustrate the depressing and demoralizing conditions 
under which the people who crowd the public-houses 
live. 

In referring to this aspect of the problem, the Royal 
Commissioners on Housing (1885) say :—- 

‘In considering what are the effects moral and 
material of the present conditions of the housing of 
the working classes, especially in the Metropolis, it 
will be convenient still to deal with overcrowding as 
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a centre evil around which most of the others group 
themselves. . . . If there has been some attempt 
to throw doubt on overcrowding and the single-room 
system being the immediate cause of immorality, no 
one has ventured to express an opinion that they are 
not most destructive to bodily health. . . . Even 
statistics of actual disease consequent on overcrowding 
would not convey the whole truth as to the loss to 
health caused by it to the labouring classes. Some 
years ago the Board of Health instituted inquiries in 
the low neighbourhoods to see what was the amount 
of labour lost in the year, not by illness, but from 
sheer exhaustion and inability to do work. It was 
found that upon the lowest average every workman 
or workwoman lost about twenty days in the year 
from simple exhaustion, and the wages thus lost would 
go towards paying an increased rent for a better 
house. There can be little doubt but that the same 
thing is going on now, perhaps even to a greater ex- 
tent. That overcrowding lowers the general standard, 
that the people get depressed and weary, is the testi- 
mony of those who are daily witnesses of the lives of 
the poor.” 

It is for these “‘ depressed” and “ weary” ones that 
what Lord Randolph Churchill called the “ fatal 
facility of the public-house” is so perilously attractive, 
since it appears to offer them the easiest way of 
escape from the oppressive circumstances of their 
lives. 

1 For a statement of the relation of overcrowding to intem- 
perance, see Appendix, p. 738. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that at the Seventh International Temperance 
Congress, held in Paris in April, 1899, one of the items on 


the agenda was “ Tenements for Workmen, and their Influence 
on Habitual Inebriety.” 
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CoNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


But the problem has not yet been fully stated. To 
understand the measure of the appeal which the 
public-house makes to the industrial classes it is neces- 
sary to realize not only the conditions under which 
the people live, but also those under which they work. 

That the conditions of labour have been made less 
arduous in recent years is happily indisputable. But 
when all changes and improvements have been 
allowed for, the fact remains that the conditions of 
labour are still extremely irksome, and often painfully 
exacting. The introduction of the factory system and 
the more extensive use of machinery, while they have 
lessened the physical burden of work, have added to it 
a nervous tension and an extreme monotony which 
are not only harmful to health, but in some cases so 
depressing as to be positively destructive of mental 
development. If to these conditions be added the 
incessant noise and whirr of the machinery, the 
noxious heat and dust-laden air of the workshops and 
factories, and the close and continuous confinement, 
the attractiveness of the public-house in the hours of 
relaxation can easily be realized. 


(a) Mortality Statistics. 


Some idea of the effect of these conditions upon the 
workers may be gathered from the mortality statistics 
for various industries. Speaking generally, the mor- 
tality of occupied males in industrial districts exceeds 
by one-third the average for all occupied males at the 
age-groups 45-55, and 55-65,1 


1 Supplement to the 55th Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General for England and Wales. 
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The average mortality of textile workers at the ages 
15-20 is 33 per cent. above the standard for all occu- 
pied males, and 11 per cent. above the standard at 
ages between 25 and 65. Among metal workers, of 
whom there were nearly three-quarters of a million 
above the age of 15 in England and Wales in 1891, the 
comparative mortality figure at ages 25-65 is higher 
than the standard by 18 per cent. Among general 
labourers in industrial districts the comparative 
mortality figure exceeds the standard for all occupied 
males by 58 per cent.; while among potters and 
earthenware workers it exceeds the standard by no 
less than 79 per cent. 


(b) Lelation of Employment, etc., to Drink. 


That conditions which are so fatal to the physical 
well-being of the workers must also play an important 
part in their demoralization will be too apparent to 
need much illustration, but a not unimportant clue to 
the relation which such conditions bear to drink is 
afforded by the statistics of deaths from alcoholism. 

The following table? gives the particulars of mor- 
tality from alcoholism in a simple comparative form. 
The mortality of all occupied males has been expressed 
as 100, and the mortality in each of the separate 
classes compared has been reduced to a figure propor- 
tional to that standard :— 


Deaths from Se 
atio. 
All Occupied Males (England and Wales) . . 100 
Occupied Males, Agricultural Districts . . . 54 
‘ OS ii sy SEP ee ee De ss 
* ,  <ndustrial Districts . . . . 146 


1 Compiled from the Supplement to the 5dth Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General. 
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It thus appears that the mortality from alcoholism 
is nearly 50 per cent. higher in the industrial districts 
than the average for the kingdom generally, and 170 
per cent. higher than the average for the agricultural 
districts. 


THE NEED FOR RECREATION. 


Now it would be idle to suppose that the problem 
which the foregoing facts and figures unitedly repre- 
sent could be effectually solved by any scheme of 
temperance reform. That is not here suggested. But 
it cannot be doubted that a scheme of reform which 
frankly recognised the existence of these conditions, 
and sought to counteract their demoralizing influence 
by providing new opportunities of healthful recreation 
—cheerful, joyous, attractive—would do much to 
hasten the solution of the problem. In any case these 
facts and figures have a serious and urgent import- 
ance for the temperance reformer. They show how 
natural is the mental recoil of the people from the 
irksomeness and sordidness of their daily lives; how 
insistent must be the appeal of their natures for re- 
laxation and change, and how almost irresistible, in the 
absence of other adequate arrangements for their 
recreation, must be the meretricious attractions of the 
public-house. It is this aspect of the question that 
appeals so strongly to those who have intimate know- 
ledge of the lives of the poor. They see that at bottom 
the Temperance question is largely “an entertainment 
of the people” question, and that, as things are now, 
the publican finds his great opportunity in a serious 
deficiency in our public arrangements for the pleasures 
and recreations of the people. In a recently published 
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article on “Settlements and Recreations,” the late 
Secretary of the Mansfield House Settlement, Canning 
Town, has put the matter so clearly that we venture 
to quote at some length. After a brief reference to 
the “ homes” of the people in East and South London, 
the writer proceeds :— 

‘So much for a bare suggestion of the conditions, 
wonderfully different from those of most of the readers 
of this book. But is human nature in Deptford, 
Bermondsey, or Bethnal Green as strikingly differ- 
ent from that in Hampstead, Kensington, or Clapham ? 
Not at all. In all, man is a social being, desiring 
converse with his fellows; in all, his constitution 
demands the alternation of work and play, of strain 
and relaxation, of expenditure of effort and renewal 
of power—in a word, that continual recreation that is 
necessary to restore the elasticity of life. The differ- 
ence is not in the need, but in the means of satisfying 
it. 

‘‘ How, for instance, can a man invite a few of his 
‘pals’ to spend a social evening at his house, when he 
has no house but a tenement that will not hold him- 
self, his ‘missus’ and the ‘kids,’ without grave dis- 
comfort, and the one room must often serve as kitchen, 
wash-house, sitting-room, nursery, and bedroom, if not 
workroom as well? Even with the better-off, who 
have three whole rooms to themselves, the sitting- 
room is much too small for anything like social pur- 
poses. It is wonderful what a steady man and a clever 
managing wife can do with such places, but there are 
limits the best can never pass, and we have to deal in 
these matters with the great mass, who cannot rise 
superior to their upbringing and surroundings. 

‘Now contrast this, not with any kind of mansion, 

36 
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but with the suburban villa, where a snug meal waits 
the home-coming of the city man; and the children, 
after their welcome kiss, are packed off to bed or play- 
room; where pictures are on the walls and books on 
the shelves; where arm-chair and slippers are ready 
for the tired back and feet, with innumerable little 
luxuries that are taken as a matter of course; where 
half a dozen friends can come in for a smoke and chat, 
or the piano is ready in the drawing-room for a 
musical evening; where there is perhaps a bit of 
garden at the back, or a glass-house in which to spend 
spare hours in the summer. 


“All these things are recreative, and are taken 
without thought of extravagance. If they do not 
minister to your life, why do you have them? If they 
do, if without them you would lose your force, become 
worn out, what of those who are compelled to go with- 
out? Asa matter of fact, there are in poorer London 
any number of places where men may meet with their 
fellows, in good light, genial warmth, and with elbow 
room; places that are attractive by their superior 
size, their striking decorations, and the strong glare 
that is thrown by their windows and outside lamps 
across the dull and murky street. But there are draw- 
backs to these places. They are called public-houses, 
gin-palaces, beer-shops, and a man who frequents 
them overmuch gets a light pocket, a heavy head, and 
a damaged character. Ido not want to lay stress on 
the bad side of these places; we are all sufficiently 
familiar with that. What I do wish to emphasize is 
the point that with all their faults they fulfil a most 
necessary function in social life, and that the only 
genuine reform must take heed of this. . . . The 
places of intercourse are of prime importance; and the 
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problem is to provide such as will be free from the 
noxious action of intoxicants, and at the same time 
will afford the discipline of character that is necessary 
to all permanent reform.” } 

There are, it is true, many places of amusement in 
East and South London, as well as in the principal pro- 
vincial cities, but these are chiefly music-halls, where 
the entertainment, although far less vicious than is 
commonly supposed, is too seldom of the kind that is 
really needed for the recreation of the people. The 
true criticism of these places is not that they are 
vicious—in that respect the End-End music-halls 
certainly compare most favourably with similar halls 
in the West—but that they are deficient in healthy 
stimulus, and are too often connected with a public- 
house, or have drink within their own precincts. But 
“apart from all question of these places and their 
control, there is evidently a big field for the provision 
of good, clean and easily accessible entertainment, 
both to lighten the lives of those who do not care to 
frequent the ordinary music-hall, and to win away as 
many as possible from the opposing delights of the 
drinking-shops. . . . Pictures, books, good music, 
clear laughter, heart fellowship—are not these true 
aids to life? Is it not worth while to bring them 
within reach of the docker, the coal-heaver, the 
artisan and the common labourer; nay, right down 
into the ‘doss-house,’ where the broken ones of society 
get their precarious lodging night by night? For 
never will the evil spirits be permanently cast out 
until the empty house is tenanted by such as these; 
no reform was ever achieved by mere destruction and 
prohibition; the hovel must be replaced by a healthy 


1 Reason, University and Social Settlements, pp. (4-5. 
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home; the ‘boozing-shop’ by a centre of true fellow- 
ship; mischievous books by clean literature; coarse 
ribaldry by pure fun.’’! 

It is not, of course, suggested that adequate arrange- 
ments of the kind here contemplated would instantly 
and entirely solve the problem of intemperance. 
What zs suggested is that their influence would go far 
towards solving the problem by attacking it at one of 
its primary sources. As Mr. John Burns, M.P., has 
admirably put it: “Anything that will give work- 
ing people more pleasure will help in the way of 
temperance. Let those who want to make the people 
more temperate provide games and libraries and oppor- 
tunities for social enjoyment. Give them pleasures, 
and they will not seek the public-house.” 

The discovery is not a new one. The need has been 
emphasized again and again in the course of the last 
sixty years. So far back as 1834 a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, in reporting on the 
‘Causes and Consequences of Intoxication among 
the Labouring Classes,” recommended, among other 
things, ‘‘The establishment, by the joint aid of the 
Government and the local authorities and residents on 
the spot, of public walks and gardens, or open spaces 
for athletic and healthy exercises in the open air, in 
the immediate vicinity of every town, of an extent 
and character adapted to its population ; and of district 
and parish libraries, museums and reading-rooms, 
accessible at the lowest rate of charge, so as to admit 
of one or the other being visited in any weather and 
at any time; with the rigid exclusion of all intoxi- 
cating drinks of every kind from all such places, 
whether in the open air or closed.” 


1 Reason, University and Social Settlements, pp. 74-5. 
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Twenty years later—in 1854—another Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons reported :— 

“ Your Committee are fully impressed with the tmport- 
ance of as far as possible dissociating places of public 
entertainment from the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Dramatic and musical performances have a tendency, 
under strict censorship, to raise the character of the 
people, and there is evidence of a growing taste for 
such entertainments amongst the working classes, and 
which it appears to your Committee may be made to 
serve as a powerful counter-attraction to the public- 
house. 

‘Your Committee have been impressed with the 
good effects of the Saturday evening concerts, such as 
take place at the Lord Nelson Street Rooms, Liverpool, 
which, on all occasions, are presided over by some 
person of note or respectability ; and they are satisfied 
that were the example followed, and the means pro- 
vided independent of public-houses, for the working 
classes to gratify their taste, especially for music, the 
result would be a diminution of intemperance and 
the refinement of the popular taste.” 

Six years later still, the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the sale of Exciseable 
Liquors in Scotland, in discussing the causes of “a 
marked improvement in the habits of the people of 
Scotland in regard to sobriety,” declared that ‘The 
spread of education and the extension of a cheap 
literature adapted to the wants and requirements of 
the people, aided by the establishment of lectures, 
reading-rooms and schemes of rational recreation, 
have done much to withdraw the operatives from the 
public-house.”’ 

Nineteen years later—in 1879—a Select Committee 
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of the House of Lords made a still further reference to 
the subject. In discussing the question of “ Counter- 
_ Attractions” the Committee report :— | 
“The Committee have observed with great satisfac- 
tion the efforts which are being made in many parts 
of the country, and especially in London, Liverpool 
and the larger towns, to provide, on a scale far more 
extensive, and in a form much more attractive than 
hitherto, for the physical refreshment and rational 
recreation of the working classes. . . . These 
experiments are too recent, and, in spite of their rapid 
increase, too partial and limited, to enable the Com- 
mittee to pronounce with confidence on their ultimate 
success, or on the extent of the influence they may 
exercise in diminishing intemperance; but they desire 
to express their strong opinion that, if generally prose- 
cuted and conducted with due regard for the wants 
and comforts of a population among whom education 
is gradually diffusing a taste for enjoyments far less 
coarse and gross than in the past, they are destined to 
have an important influence for good. It is obvious 
that the desire for recreation is felt by all classes alike ; 
it cannot but be strong among those whose life is one 
of continual labour; and it is of the highest social 
advantage that such recreation should be of an 
innocent and refining character, free from the tempta- 
tions with which it has hitherto been accompanied, 
and which such vast numbers are unable to resist.” 
This repeated emphasis of a great social deficiency 
by a succession of Parliamentary Commissions since 
1834 is especially impressive in the hight of existing 
needs. That it has not been altogether unfruitful the 
varied social activities of the present time sufficiently 
attest. In the multiplication of mechanics’ institutes, 
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polytechnics, art galleries, and museums, and public 
parks and libraries, there is important evidence of the 
great advance in social activity that has marked the 
last fifty years. The educational and moral value of 
the work done by these agencies cannot well be exag- 
gerated; but apart from the fact that the most 
important of them aim at the education rather than 
the recreation of the people—a consideration of especial 
importance in London and the larger cities—it must 
be admitted that in their utmost achievement they 
still leave a serious deficiency in our social life. The 
real need to be met is indeed beyond their scope. 

The existence of this deficiency in our social 
arrangements is, of course, as natural as, under 
present conditions, it must be held to be inevitable. 
It is due to simple historical causes, the chief of which 
has been the unprecedented growth and development 
of our modern towns and cities. No one who considers 
for a moment what this growth and development 
have been will be at a loss to understand the natural- 
ness, as well as the extent, of the deficiency to which 
we have referred. The population of London, for 
example, has increased in fifty years by no less than 
117 per cent.; the population of Liverpool, by 81 per 
cent.; Manchester, by 97 per cent. ; Leeds, by 141 per 
cent.; Birmingham, 153 per cent.; Sheffield, 192 per 
cent. ; Bradford, 198 per cent.; Burnley, 355 per cent. ; 
Croydon, 516 per cent.; Birkenhead, 732 per cent. ; 
while the population of Cardiff and West Ham have 
increased by no less than 1,027 per cent. and 1,509 
per cent. respectively. 

It is almost impossible to realize the full significance 
of these figures and the revolution which they mark 
in the social life of the people. One thing, however, 
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they serve to establish, and that is the practical 
imevitableness of the present deficiency in our public 
arrangements for the recreations and pleasures of the 
people. It was hardly possible, the growth of urban 
populations being what it has been, that social 
arrangements could keep pace with the need, nor— 
let it be frankly recognised—is there any hope that 
the need can be overtaken through the ordinary 
channels in the immediate or near future. Local 
communities, already heavily burdened with ordinary 
municipal charges, are not likely to be willing to 
further burden themselves with the enormous ad- 
ditional expense which an adequate provision for the 
recreations of the people would involve. Nor can we 
look with greater hopefulness to the resources of 
private philanthropy. Those resources, happily, are 
far from being exhausted at the present time, but 
they are not inexhaustible, and even at the most 
sanguine estimate they fall immeasurably short of 
the full extent of the work that waits to be done. 
Here and there, doubtless, wealthy corporations, or 
even private individuals, may do for separate localities 
what the Goldsmiths’ Company has done for New 
Cross, and the Drapers’ Company for Mile End. But 
the number of these is limited, and there is no 
reasonable ground for hope that their utmost gener- 
osity could meet more than a very small part of the 
need in the country as a whole. So far from this 
being the case, experience has shown that the multi- 
tudinous work that has been initiated and maintained 
by ordinary philanthropic enterprise has been per- 
sistently hampered and restricted by the want of 
adequate funds for its support. Mechanics’ Institutes, 
University and Social Settlements, and the manifold 
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recreative agencies of the Christian Churches, excellent 
as their work is, are all illustrations of this fact. For 
all such voluntary agencies, as every one who has 
been associated with them knows, there are well- 
defined limits beyond which development is im- 
possible. 


It was probably the perception of this fact that 
led the Bishop of Chester, who, more than most, 
has realized that the public-house question is an 
‘entertainment of the people question,” to include 
provision for recreation and amusement in his scheme 
of Public-house Reform. In his letter to The Times 
in August, 1892, the Bishop pointed out that ordinary 
proposals for Temperance reform ‘fail on the con- 
structive side. Their aim is to restrict, or even to 
abolish, the sale of alcoholic beverages. They do not 
contemplate the counter-provision of such houses of 
refreshment as may wholesomely meet, and, while 
meeting, cultivate and refine, the established needs 
and tastes of the people. And yet in such a climate 
as this, and with the hours of labour shortening and 
the hours of leisure lengthening, the demand for 
such entertainment cannot wisely be ignored or dis- 
countenanced. . . . I would, therefore, submit 
that the reformation so undoubtedly and imperatively 
demanded must, to be really effective, take the shape 
of a complete reconstruction of our existing public- 
house system. Licensed victualling must change 
hands. Experience has abundantly shown that 
private enterprise cannot bear the weight of this vast 
national responsibility. The State, through its local 
authorities and instrumentalities, must with a firm 
and liberal hand undertake the provision of houses of 
refreshment for the people, in which alcoholic bever- 
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ages, though frankly recognised, will be deposed from 
their aggressive supremacy and supplied under less 
seductive conditions. These conditions would, for 
example, be comfortable, spacious, well-ventilated 
accommodation ; temperance drinks of every kind 
brought well to the front, invested with prestige and 
supplied in the most convenient, attractive, and in- 
expensive way ; the pecuniary interest of the managers 
(e.g. in the form of bonus) made to depend entirely on 
the sale of eatables and non-alcoholic beverages; 
alcoholic liquors secured against adulteration; news- 
papers, indoor games, and, where practicable, outdoor 
games and music provided ; while the mere drink-shop, 
the gin-palace, and ‘the bar’—that pernicious in- 
centive to drinking for drinking’s sake—would be 
utterly abolished.” 

Let us try to realize what this proposal means. Put 
briefly—we quote the words of an official manifesto 
issued by the Public-house Reform Association in 
1895—it ‘“e@oes frankly upon the assumption that the 
public-house of entertainment is necessary for the com- 
fort, recreation, and social intercourse of the people; 
and that reform rather than abolition must be the aim 
of a sound Temperance policy.” The suggestion, in 
short, is to substitute a reformed public-house for the 
present gin-palace. The frequenters of the old houses 
would, therefore, constitute a large portion of the 
customers of the new, and would continue in the new 
houses to take substantially the same drinks that they 
had been accustomed to take in the old. The man 
who had taken spirits would, as a rule, continue to 
take spirits, and the man who was accustomed to beer 
would, as a rule, continue to take beer. Whatever 
place the temperance drinks and other refreshments 
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might occupy, and whatever was the reduction of sale 
of liquor attendant upon the effort of the salesman to 
sell as little, instead of as much as possible, the con- 
sumption of intoxicants would still remain the 
dominating and prevailing feature of the new houses, 
and it is to these places, which must for many years 
be largely ‘drink-shops,” that people are to be 
attracted by music, newspapers and games. 

With the main principle that underlies the Bishop 
of Chester’s proposals—namely, the elimination of 
private profit—there can be nothing but cordial 
agreement, and certainly no one in England has done 
more to point out its supreme importance and value. 
But this particular proposal for associating amusement 
and recreation with the sale of intoxicants is not 
only opposed to the express recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Committees already quoted,’ but is 
clearly prejudicial to the best interests of the com- 
munity, and calculated to hinder, rather than to 
facilitate, the object it seeks to attain. Its importance 
can be illustrated by a single consideration. Practically 
all disinterested citizens are agreed that the consump- 
tion of intoxicants in the United Kingdom is at 
present so excessive as to be dangerous to morality, 
prosperity and health. Temperance workers, realizing 
this, and knowing how hard it is to break an estab- 
lished habit, have tried to save the children from 
acquiring the habit of drinking. It is stated that in 
1897 the Bands of Hope and other juvenile Temper- 
ance associations in the United Kingdom had a total 
membership of nearly three millions (2,800,000), and 
that in addition to the ordinary work done by these 
societies, lectures on the subject of Temperance were 


1 See pp. 564-566, 
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delivered to no less than 403,320 children in public 
elementary schools. Do we want these boys and 
girls when they leave school, with no acquired fond- 
ness for drink, and the young men and women in 
shops and factories, to be attracted by “ comfortable, 
spacious, well-ventilated’? rooms, in which games, 
music and newspapers are directly associated with 
the sale and consumption of intoxicants? Do we not 
rather want, by a strong and decided change in our 
national arrangements, to break the continuity of the 
drinking habit, and so reduce to reasonable limits our 
present stupendous consumption of alcohol? If we do 
wish this, what could be more ill-judged than deliber- 
ately to attract young men and women to places 
where, in seeking recreation, they will perpetually 
have before them an example which we desire they 
should not imitate ? 

The Bishop justly points, in support of his major 
propositions, to the example of Sweden and Norway. 
But in neither country is there any attempt to attract 
people to the public-house. In the Bergen bars, as 
we have lately shown, seats even are not provided, 
nor are customers permitted to loiter on the premises. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


Ir we start from the position that we want to 
attract the young away from places where intoxicants 
are sold, rather than attract them to such places, the 
alternative policy to that suggested by the Bishop of 
Chester is not far to seek. 

The first practical step in the direction of reform 
is, as we have already shown, to confer upon localities 


+ National Temperance League’s Annual, 1898, pp. 5b, 56. 
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the power of granting a monopoly of the entire retail 
traffic within their borders, either to companies formed 
for that purpose, upon which the municipal councils 
shall be directly represented, or, under important 
safeguards, to the councils themselves. The second 
step, and that upon which we would now lay special 
emphasis, is to establish and maintain out of the profits 
of the traffic efficient and attractive social institutes 
or ‘* People’s Palaces,” in which full and even elaborate 
provision could be made for the most varied forms 
of healthful recreation, but in which no intoxicants 
would be sold. The attractions which we dread 
for the public-house should there be freely supplied, 
and the utmost enlightened effort be concentrated 
in an endeayour to meet the true recreative needs 
of the people. Parks and open spaces are invaluable 
in the warm summer evenings, but the peculiarities 
of the English climate seriously detract from their 
usefulness at other times, and make them practically 
unavailable as places of popular recreation for more 
than four or five months in the year. What are 
wanted are ‘‘ winter parks’ in the form of People’s 
Palaces, in which rational recreation could be com- 
bined with full opportunity for cheerful intercourse 
and healthy mental stimulus. 

In these People’s Palaces the needs and tastes of 
all sections of the local communities should, as far as 
possible, be consulted, and while ample provision 
would be made for recreations of the simplest and 
least exacting kind, such as would specially appeal to 
those to whom the stress of their daily lives leaves 
little inclination for anything more than physical 
relaxation and cheerful intercourse, careful attention 
would be paid to the more complex needs of the less 
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physically enervated and the young. The entire 
scheme of work, in short, would be made subsidiary 
to the highest interests of the individual and the 
loftiest aims of the State. 


(a) Recreative Features. 


The purely recreative features would include winter 
gardens for free promenade and music; indoor concerts 
and entertainments; rooms for games, reading, etc. 
The appeal which such agencies would make to large 
numbers of the workers in our overcrowded towns 
and cities is no longer matter of conjecture. The 
experience of Social Settlements, ‘‘ People’s Drawing- 
Rooms,” the Social Institutes’ Union, and separate 
institutions such as the People’s Palace in East 
London, has shown how great is the response to 
work in this direction. One of the present writers 
has vivid reminiscences of visits paid at different 
times to the People’s Palace in East London, and of 
one visit especially on a recent Bank-holiday, when 
the whole of the spacious buildings seemed alive 
with eager and glad-hearted east-enders. In one 
part of the buildings a large hall temporarily de- 
voted to an exhibition of local handicrafts and indus- 
tries was filled with interested sightseers, while at 
the same time—the visit was made about mid-day— 
the large Queen’s Hall, capable of seating 2,500 
persons, was crowded with working men and their 
wives and families, eagerly listening to a simple con- 
cert given by a band of Tyrolese musicians and 
singers. The entire scene was an impressive reminder 
of the almost immeasurable possibilities that lie in the 
direction of enlightened attempts to organize the 
recreations of the people. 
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An equally suggestive illustration is that furnished 
by the People’s Palace at Glasgow—a combination 
of Art Gallery, Concert Hall and Winter Gardens 
—established and maintained by the Corporation of 
the city for the benefit of those living in the most 
crowded parts of Glasgow. The building is situate in 
the extreme east-end of the city, where the residents. © 
are chiefly composed of the working classes. The 
idea of the building grew out of the experience of the 
Corporation in other less ambitious attempts to solve 
the problem of winter recreation for the people. Im- 
pressed by the great success of the Winter Gardens 
at Kibble Palace? and its adjuncts, as well as of the 
conservatories at Camphill,* the Corporation decided 
to offer similar facilities for recreation to the inhabi- 
tants of the more crowded parts of the city, supple- 
menting the Winter Gardens, however, with ample 
provision for music, arts and crafts exhibitions, 
museum, etc. In describing the objects of the in- 
stitution at the public opening in January, 1898, 
Bailie Bilsland, the convener of the Corporation com- 
mittee, said: “The precise lines along which the 
People’s Palace shall be developed and maintained in 
the future have not as yet been finally laid down. 
The general idea is that the permanent collection to 
be formed should relate to the history and industries 
of the city, and that some space should be set apart 
for special sectional exhibitions to be held from time 
to time, in connection with which prizes might be 
awarded for works of special excellence. While pri- 


1 Kibble Place is situate in the extreme west-end of 
Glasgow. 

? Camphill is situate on the south side of the river near 
Queen’s Park. 
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marily serving as a conservatory and a place of 
attraction during the shorter days, the Winter Gar- 
den portion has been designed and arranged to serve 
also as a hall where musical performances can be 
given to large audiences. One element of originality 
in the way of municipal enterprise that can be 
claimed for this institution lies in the combination, 
practically under one roof, of a museum, picture- 
gallery, winter garden and concert-hall. So far as we 
are aware, no municipality in the kingdom has pro- 
vided an institution combining all these features.” ! 
The experiment is still young, but it has already 
achieved remarkable success. In a statement fur- 
nished to the present writers in December 1898, by 
the courtesy of Bailie Bilsland, the curator of the 
Palace says: 

“From the first the success of the institution has 
been very remarkable ; in fact, so great was the crush 
of visitors for many months that great difficulty was 
experienced in dealing with them. In the evenings 
especially the interior of the building became so con- 
gested that it was frequently found necessary to close 
the entrance doors for a short interval. It could not, 
of course, be expected, nor was it desirable, that this 
should continue very long, but the daily average of 
visitors to the Palace is still very large, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that since the opening (#.e. in ten 
months) more than 750,000 people have visited it. It 
is noteworthy that of the first catalogue 43,000 copies 
were sold. 

“The causes of this great popularity are not far 
to seek. In the first place, the Palace is in close 
proximity to some of the most crowded parts of the 


‘Glasgow Herald, January 24th, 1898. 
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city—inhabited for the most part by people who have 
little or no leisure during the day, and whose only 
time for recreation is in the evening or on Saturday 
afternoon. Engaged for the most part in hard bodily 
labour, they do not care to go far from their homes 
to seek that recreation. It is evident also that there 
had been very severely felt in the East End the need 
of some place away from the public-house, or street 
corner,-where friend could meet friend and walk and 
talk in comfort. This meeting-place the People’s 
Palace supplied. Many people—especially young 
people—come down every evening to walk in the 
grounds surrounding the buildings, rendered cheerful 
even in winter by the electric light, taking a turn 
now and again into the Art Gallery to look at some 
favourite picture. As has already been pointed out, 
everything has been done to make the galleries 
bright, cheerful and clean, the pictures and art ob- 
jects have been of a very high class, and yet suffi- 
ciently interesting to the general public; in a word, 
what has been aimed at is to make the institution, 
its contents and surroundings, as unlike the usual 
grimy environment of the people as possible: and all 
these things have tended to a success which it is the 
hope of the Committee will continue.” 

Such statements are exceedingly encouraging, but 
they hold no surprise for those who, knowing the 
conditions under which the people live and work, 
know also how almost priceless the opportunity for 
joyous “escape”? must be. 


(b) Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, etc. 


The features that have proved so successful in 
Glasgow could well be adopted elsewhere, and every 
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People’s Palace erected under the conditions here con- 
templated should provide accommodation for periodical 
loan exhibitions of art, antiquities, etc., as well as 
for exhibitions of local handicrafts and industries, 
mechanical inventions, etc. 

The attractiveness of the former has long since been 
established. The efforts of Canon Barnett in White- 
chapel, Mr. Percy Alden in Canning Town and Strat- 
ford, and the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett in Bermondsey, 
have proved conclusively that in the most destitute 
districts of Hast and South London the appeal to the 
sense of beauty wins a quick response. 

The following figures show the total number of 
visitors to the Annual Picture Exhibitions at the 
foregoing centres in 1897 and 1898 :— 


aon number of visitors. 


1898. 

Whitechapel (19 days) 63,150 51,450 

West Ham (29 days) . 120,000 (380 days) 116,000 
1896. 


Bermondsey (8 days). 11,675 (10 days) 10,000 


In the provinces the interest is fully as great. The 
Annual Art Exhibition held in Bradford in the spring 
of 1898 attracted no less than 147,041 persons in 
the course of three months. In Manchester, again, 
the number of admissions to the Permanent Collection 
of Pictures in the Corporation Art Gallery, Mosley 
Street, from September 17th, 1896, to September 4th, 
1897, was 262,080. The number admitted to the 
Queen’s Park Museum and Art Gallery at Harpurhey 
(Manchester) for the same period was 118,401. The 
Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool was visited in 1897 
by 391,815 persons, or a daily average (for 278 week- 
days) of 1,410; while in Belfast—to take only one 
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more instance—no fewer than 615,349 persons visited 
the Art Gallery and Museum in 1896-7—a daily aver- 
age of 2,044. 

Nor can it be doubted that equal success would 
meet the attempt periodically to organize, in connec- 
tion with such People’s Palaces, exhibitions of local 
industries, machinery in motion, etc. The success of 
the experiments already made in this direction in 
East London and elsewhere shows how great an op- 
portunity is here presented. From an industrial 
point of view alone it is difficult to exaggerate its 
importance, for in quickening the pride of crafts- 
manship it could hardly fail to provoke those improve- 
ments in technical skill which ultimately determine 
the question of industrial success. 


(c) Educational Agencies, Popular Lectures, etc. 


A further feature of such People’s Palaces would 
be the organization of popular illustrated lectures on 
science, mechanical inventions, history, biography, 
travel, etc. The success of such lectures, given under 
responsible auspices, and by the most accomplished 
speakers, is assured. Nothing is more remarkable 
in this connection than the success that has every- 
where attended the science lectures, especially, given 
under the auspices of the Gilchrist Trust and other 
societies in different parts of the country during the 
last few years.! The eager interest of the large crowds 
that have attended the lectures has furnished one of 
the most impressive facts in modern educational effort, 
and one which it would be folly for social workers to 
overlook. In the organization of similar lectures in 
connection with the proposed People’s Palaces regard 


1See p. 741, 
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would, of course, be had to the divergent interests of 
different localities and the syllabus would be made 
as varied and attractive as possible. The lectures on 
natural history and physical science could be supple- 
mented by lectures on topics of special local interest. 
If a town had expended a large sum on a drainage 
scheme, for example, the ratepayers would listen with 
interest to a descriptive lecture from the engineer. 
Again, in arranging the list of lectures, the questions 
and discoveries of the day would be put well to 
the front. Such topics as the construction of the 
Tower Bridge ; the sources of the water supply of 
large cities ; arctic exploration; the autumn meteor 
shower; the nature and application of the X Rays, 
would be attractive themes. These lectures would, 
of course, be supplementary to the ordinary recrea- 
tive agencies of the People’s Palaces, and being held 
in one of several halls which such institutions would 
possess, would in no way interfere with other features 
of the work. Their educational influence would, 
however, be considerable. 


(d) Social and Recreative Clubs, Benefit Societies, etc. 


Another feature of such institutions would be the 
provision of ample accommodation for Social Clubs, 
Sick Benefit Societies, etc. The need for the former, 
so far as men and women are concerned, would prob- 
ably be largely met by the provision of reading and 
games rooms such as have already been suggested, and 
further, by the provision of healthy public entertain- 
ments. But experience has shown that the “ club’ 
has considerable attractions for a large class of work- 
ing men, and that being so it would be unwise to 
leave the want to be supplied in more questionable 
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forms elsewhere. It is in this direction that the Uni- 
versity and Social Settlements in different parts of 
the country have won some of their most important 
successes, and the work that they have accomplished 
with limited financial resources is suggestive evidence 
of the work that might be accomplished under such a 
scheme as is here proposed. The Bishop of Stepney, 
a former Warden of the Oxford House Settlement, 
Bethnal Green, whose Men’s Clubs have a total mem- 
bership of 950, and an average nightly attendance of 
475, has given in the following incident an interesting 
illustration of the possibilities that lie open to this 
form of social effort. “I was visiting,” he says, “in 
the London Hospital, and found myself sitting by the 
side of a broken-legged publican. When he heard 
who I was, he began asking about the welfare of 
several of our club members. I asked him how he 
knew them. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘they were regular cus- 
tomers of mine before they joined your club; I had a 
public-house close down your way.’ ‘Are you still 
there?’ I asked him. ‘No, sir; I’ve moved a little 
farther off.’ ”’ 1 

But in addition to clubs for adults, the need for 
which would probably diminish with the more ade- 
quate provision of popular places of resort, arrange- 
ments could also be made for the organization of bright 
and cheerful clubs for working lads and for working 
girls, such as are so greatly needed in all our towns 
and cities, and, to a lesser extent, in our villages also. 
Here, again, we touch a form of social service that has 
already proved itself of inestimable value in the better 
organization of the leisure and lives of the young. 
The number of lads’ and girls’ clubs in the country 


1 Work in Great Cities. 
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at large is happily very considerable, and yet no one 
who has had intimate knowledge of even a single 
district in any important town would dream of sug- 
gesting that the provision of such clubs is at all com- 
mensurate with the need. Here, as in other directions, 
there is a serious deficiency, which only the resources 
and machinery of a great social enterprise can ade- 
quately meet. ‘‘Hooliganism” is a deplorable but 
perfectly explicable social phenomenon, and needs 
something far other than prison cells for its eradica- 
tion. So long as the community ignores the fact that 
for thousands of growing lads the nightly alternatives 
are the slum-tenement on the one hand, and the gin- 
palace and the street on the other, so long will “ Hooli- 
ganism” in one or other of its forms be rampant. 
The thought is in any case a sobering one, but it 
becomes doubly impressive when appeal is made to the 
results in character and fitness for citizenship which 
have again and again been achieved through the in- 
fluence of boys’ clubs. In the light of these results 
‘‘ Hooliganism ”’ becomes more than a social offence; 
it resolves itself into a positive social waste—a waste 
of forces upon which the community ultimately de- 
pends for the exaltation and enrichment of its social 
life. At present the stream of citizenship is too often 
poisoned at its source. 

The same considerations apply to the case of work- 
ing girls. The need here is assuredly not less—from 
the view of highest social progress it is probably far 
greater. But be this as it may, the simple fact that, 
as things are at present, thousands of working girls in 
all our large towns are compelled to find their recrea- 
tion in the streets is a disquieting circumstance that 
can hardly be dismissed with expressions of regret. 
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In considering this question it is important to re- 
member that, excluding students, more than two-thirds 
of the girls in this country between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty are engaged in some form of employment. 
In 1891 no fewer than 68°6 per cent. of the girls in 
England and Wales between fifteen and twenty years 
of age were returned as ‘“‘ occupied.” ! In eight towns 
the percentage was between 70 and 80; in fourteen 
towns between 80 and 90; while in six towns in 
Lancashire (viz., Oldham, Bolton, Preston, Bury, Burn- 
ley, and Blackburn) the percentage ranged from 90 to 
95. Even if the home of the average working girl 
were less crowded and unhealthy than is too frequently 
the case, the conditions of employment create a need 
for greater and more varied recreative stimulus than 
is possible to her there. 

In view of the figures just given, there can, of 
course, be no suggestion of competition with existing 
agencies. What is here contemplated is no more than 
the frank recognition of a grave social deficiency, 
which it isin the power of the community by wise 
arrangements to meet. 


(e) Gymnasia. 

A further and greatly needed development in recrea- 
tive agencies for the young would be the provision, 
in connection with the People’s Palaces, of separate 
and well-equipped gymnasia for working lads and 
girls. The admirable work that is now being done in 
Board Schools by means of musical drill could thus 
be efficiently followed up in the years when healthy 
physical development counts for so much. The need 


1 These figures include domestic servants, who form a large 
proportion of the whole, 
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to be met in this case is more than one of recreation. 
It has an economic importance which calls for more 
urgent attention from those who are concerned with 
questions of industrial supremacy than it has yet re- 
ceived. So great an authority as the late Sir Edwin 
Chadwick declared it to be ‘established that for all 
ordinary civil labour four partially trained or drilled 
men are as efficient as five who are undrilled. In 
other words, considering the child as an investment, 
for a trifling expense of about £1 per head the pro- 
ductive power of that investment may, by physical 
training, be augmented by one-fifth for the whole 
period of working ability. Professor Laisne, an emi- 
nent professor of gymnastics in France, says that I 
understate the gain of power when I state it at one- 
fifth ; and that, by early and complete physical train- 
ing, speaking on his experience of a French population, 
it is practicable to impart to three the working-power 
of five. Taking it, however, at one-fifth, which I 
believe is an under-statement, a gain of one-fifth, upon 
our previous gain of one-third of the producing power 
of our population, as compared with continental nations 
of which I have spoken, is a gain upon that of the 
productive power of a fifth more of population, say of 
about two Scotlands or of two Lancashires, without 
the expense of educating them, feeding, clothing, 
housing, and administering their public affairs. Hco- 
nomically it is equivalent to an addition of one-fifth 
of the wage fund of the country.” ? 


(f) Temperance Cafés. 
One other feature only of these institutions need 


1 Presidential Address, Economic Science Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1862. 
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here be alluded to, but it is one of considerable im- 
portance. To ensure a full measure of success for the 
People’s Palaces, it would be necessary that the re- 
freshment department should be established upon a 
liberal and satisfactory basis. The belief so widely 
held by social workers, that it is the attractions of the 
public-house, rather than the drink itself, that appeal, 
in the first instance, to so many of its habitués, is 
probably well grounded; but if so, there is clearly 
need to out-bid the attractions of the public-house by 
providing ample facilities for legitimate refreshment 
under brighter and more attractive conditions than the 
publican himself provides, The policy would be to 
establish Temperance cafés or saloons, thoroughly 
attractive in construction and decoration, properly 
warmed, ventilated and lighted, in which non-intoxi- 
cating drinks and other refreshments of good quality 
would be served at reasonable rates. The extent to 
which these cafés should be established experience 
and the special needs of localities could decide; but 
while no People’s Palace would be without its temper- 
ance bars and refreshment saloon, it is probable that, 
in some districts, it would be found desirable to estab- 
lish the cafés as separate institutions, in which music, 
newspapers, etc., could be provided, and accommoda- 
tion at cheap rates offered to sick benefit clubs and 
other workmen’s societies. It would, however, be 
essential to the success of such cafés that they should 
out-vie the public-house in cleanliness, brightness and 
warmth. 

Such, in broad outline, is the scheme which, in the 
judgment of the present writers, is required for the 
true combating of the evils of intemperance. That it 
might need modification in matters of detail, as well 
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as adjustment to special local needs, may be readily 
assumed ;+ but it can hardly be doubted that, in its 
essential features, it would meet a widespread social 
need and exert an invaluable social influence. Lord 
Rosebery, speaking at the opening of the People’s 
Palace in Glasgow, said: “ Among the many benefits 
which I think such a building may be expected to 
confer on the community in which it is placed is this 
—that it will give that community a centre in which 
to interest itself, a centre around which the affection 
and the association of the surrounding populace may 
be grouped ; not merely a place where they may spend 
a happy afternoon or a pleasant day, but a place on 
which they may centre their home associations.” Re- 
ferring to the absence of these “‘ home associations” 
in the industrial districts of our large towns, he said: 
“There is nothing to attach them (i.e. the working 
population) in the district in which they live except 
the place in which they work. There is no centre of 
charm or of pleasure; there is nothing round which 
the memory can, so to speak, group itself, except their 
home, which, as I have already said, is too often sordid 
and inadequate. May we at least hope for this among 
the other benefits of this hall, that there will be a 
palace of pleasure and imagination around which the 
surrounding people may place their affections, and 
which may give them a home on which their memory 
may rest. . . . But, at any rate, sure I am of 
this, that a wise legislator, whether he be imperial or 
municipal, who will endeavour to attach the people to 


1 Tt is probable that in some localities it would be necessary 
to supplement the larger People’s Palaces, with a number of 
smaller centres established in close proximity to the homes of 
the working classes, 
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their homes with anything which may, as this palace 
may well do, become a centre of fascination or attrac- 
tion . . . is a benefactor not merely to the com- 
munity in which he lives, but to the species at 
large.” } 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION. 


But the question will at once be asked, How far 
is such a scheme practicable? Is there any reason- 
able ground to suppose that the enormous sums which 
such a scheme would require will be forthcoming ? 
That the scheme would involve a very great outlay is 
certain. Nor is it less certain that localities for the 
most part would refuse even to consider the question 
if the scheme involved a new charge upon the rates. 
So far as the national and local exchequers are con- 
cerned, the scheme on a general scale is clearly im- 
practicable. But, as we have already hinted, and as 
we now proceed to show, the profits of the drink 
traffic—assuming it to be taken out of private hands 
—would be ample to meet the utmost requirements of 
the scheme. 

The total estimated expenditure upon intoxicants in 
the United Kingdom in 1899 was £162,163,474.? Of 
this sum :— 


£46,196,788 was expended on Spirits. 


99.470,908 |. ..,*. _.., Beer. 
16,495,778? ,, ,, >, Wine. 
£162,163,474 


1 Glasgow Herald, January 24th, 1898. 

2 See p. 7. 

$ This amount includes a sum of £1,500,000 aatinsbted to 
haye been spent on British wines, cider, etc. 
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The question arises, What proportion of this aggre- 
gate sum is represented by the trade of public-houses 
and beer-shops? It may be assumed that compara- 
tively little wine is sold in public-houses, and it may 
be well for the purposes of an approximate estimate 
to entirely exclude the national expenditure upon 
wine from our calculations. ‘This leaves us with 
a total expenditure—for beer and spirits only—of 
£145,667,696. How much of this sum was spent in 
public-houses and beer-shops? It is impossible to 
answer the question absolutely, inasmuch as there are 
no statistics in existence to show what relation the 
sales of public-houses and beer-shops bear to the total 
national consumption of beer and spirits. Careful 
inquiries have, however, shown that, in the judgment 
of competent authorities, the proportion of two-thirds 
taken by Mr. Chamberlain in 1876! may be accepted 
as a broad but fairly reliable estimate. The total 
value of the spirits and beer sold in public-houses and 
beer-shops in the United Kingdom may therefore be 
put at £97,000,000 per annum.’ 


(a) Amount of Profit. 


But the further question here arises, What propor- 
tion of this aggregate sum is represented by profits 
on sales? For the purposes of the present discussion, 
the average net profit on sales may be taken at 20 


1 The Right Method with the Publicans, p. 28. 
? The figures for 1899 may be stated thus :— 
Total National Expenditure on Beer and 

Spirits 6i6 Vics’ BAG 
Proportion represented by Public-house 

and Beer-shop sales, say two-thirds of 

total expenditure.hin ..gnioery copie ao BST AI TSF 


£145,667,696 
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per cent.' That this estimate is a low one will be 
apparent from what has been stated elsewhere,? and 
there can be little doubt that under a system of public 
control such as is here contemplated, in which the 
enormous sums now paid for “ goodwills” would no 
longer be required, this estimate would be largely 
exceeded. But accepting the estimate as it stands, 
the total net profits of the public-houses and beer- 
shops of the United Kingdom may be reckoned at 
£19,400,000 per annum. This estimate, it will be 
remembered, includes beer and spirits only, and takes 
no account of profits on wine, mineral waters, etc. 
Now, assuming that the reduction in the number of 
licensed houses (#.e. to the proportion of not more 
than one licence to each 400 of the rural population, 
and not more than one licence to each 750 of the 
town population) would result in a diminution of the 
traffic by one-third, it will be seen that the avail- 
able profits from the entire public-house and _beer- 
shop traffic will, upon the above basis, amount to 
£12,933,333, or six shillings and fourpence per head of 
the population.? That is to say, a town of 100,000 
inhabitants which had adopted the controlling system 
would have an available annual surplus profit of nearly 
£32,000. It will be obvious, however, that to devote 
the whole of this sum to the town in which the sales 
took place, and to ignore the social needs of rural and 
other districts where prohibition had been enacted, 
would be to place such prohibition areas at a serious 


1 This is the proportion taken by Mr. Chamberlain in 1876, 
Op. cit., p. 28. 

2 See p. 743. 

$ The estimated population of the United Kingdom in 1899 
was 40,559,954. . 
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disadvantage. In any scheme, therefore, for the ap- 
propriation of the surplus profits of the traffic in a 
locality, provision should be made by way of propor- 
tionate grants for the social and recreative needs of 
the prohibition districts. 


(b) Appropriation of Profits. 


Probably the right method to adopt would be to 
hand over the whole of the profits made in a town or 
locality to a central State authority (eg. the Local 
Government Board, or some other State Department), 
part of such profits being subsequently returned to the 
locality in the form of annual grants for exclusive use 
in the maintenance of the People’s Palaces, etc. 

The question, however, suggests itself: What pro- 
portion of the total profits realized by a locality should 
be so returned? In other words, what share are the 
localities to receive of their own profits? 

It will be clear that the principle of appropriation 
must be such as shall give the locality no interest 
in stimulating sales. That is to say, that the sum 
allotted to a locality shall be a fixed sum in ratio to 
the population, and not in ratio to profits earned. It 
would appear, from careful calculation, that an annual 
amount of £1,000 per 10,000 of the population—or 
less than one-third of the probable profits—would be 
sufficient to realize the social and recreative agencies 
already indicated. 


? This proportion, probably, would need to be slightly in- 
creased in the case of small towns, since the cost of providing 
and maintaining adequate People’s Palaces would not be strictly 


proportionate to population; but it may be accepted as a safe 
average. 
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That is to say, a town of the size of 


& 
Cardiff . would receive upon this Reh 13.000 
an annual grant of y 
EOP AGE iin ae = aa . : 21,500 
Middlesborough ,, : . 7,500 
ETORUOU crs eos. as ‘ . 11,000 
Coventry . . ,, = r 5,000 
EV INOMEIL: 0. ey fp ¥ 8,000 
West Ham. . ,, 7 ‘ 20,000 


In the principal cities the grants would, of course, 
be much larger. Leeds, for example, would receive, 
on the basis suggested, an annual grant in aid of its 
People’s Palaces, Temperance Cafés, etc., of £36,500 ; 
Birmingham would receive £48,000; Manchester, 
£50,500; Liverpool, £52,000; while the vast needs of 
London would be met by an annual grant of half a 
million sterling. 

These sums, although probably sufficient to meet 
the recreative needs of the localities concerned, would, 
nevertheless, as has been pointed out, represent only 
one-third of the estimated net profits on the sale of 
beer and spirits in those towns; so that sums equal to 
twice those amounts would be available for purposes 
outside the localities. To what objects, we would 
now ask, should these large surplus funds be devoted ? 
Part of the answer is clear. The first claim upon them 
should unquestionably be the provision of recreative 
tentres in the prohibition areas. Starting from the 
position that the primary aim of the scheme is to 
encourage temperance, it would obviously be unjust, 
as well as impolitic, to penalise prohibition areas by 
excluding them from participation in the benefits of 
the scheme, It is therefore suggested that annual 
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grants should be made to the prohibition areas on 
precisely the same basis (é.e. ratio of population) and 
for the same objects as in the case of towns or villages 
that adopted the controlling system. 

But even this would not exhaust the whole of the 
profits from the traffic. On the contrary, it is certain 
that if the controlling system were generally estab- 
lished in the towns and cities of the country enough 
funds would be forthcoming to meet the recreative 
requirements of the whole of the prohibition areas, 
and still to leave a large surplus to be devoted to such 
Imperial purposes as might be decided upon. For 
example, assuming that one-third of the total popu- 
lation of the kingdom would voluntarily adopt pro- 
hibition, with the result that the traffic would still 
further be reduced by one-third,! an assumption that 
will be accepted as a very sanguine estimate; and 
that the remaining two-thirds of the population 
would adopt the controlling system, the total net 
profits on sales would amount to nearly nine millions 
(£8,622,000). 

Under the plan suggested, the distribution of this 
sum would be as follows :— 


Grants for People’s Palaces, etc., to locali- 
ties in which traffic would still be car- & 
ried on (z.e. under controlling system) . 2,704,000 
Grants for similar purposes to prohibition 


eS ial al ee PM fel ce ME ai Ne alg A UG ss, 
Balance available for Imperial purposes. . 4,566,000 
: £8,622,000 


1 This reduction, added to the reduction referred to on p. 589, 
would represent a total reduction of the public-house traffic of 
not less than 55 per cent, 
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That the amount of the probable surplus available 
for Imperial purposes, stated above, is by no means 
over-estimated (assuming the controlling system to be 
generally adopted) will be evident from the fact that 
it is based upon the assumption that one-third of the 
entire population of the kingdom would voluntarily 
adopt a prohibition policy,’ and that the public-house 
and beer-shop traffic would be reduced by 55 per cent. 
Moreover, as we have already pointed out, the figures 
include only the profits on beer and spirits, and take 
no account of profits on the sale of wine, mineral 
waters, etc. Even if we allow for an increase in the 
prohibition districts beyond the limit here suggested, 
it is clear that there will still be left a considerable 
margin of unappropriated profit to meet a further 
reduction in consumption. The funds available for 
recreative purposes would, indeed, be so ample that 
absolutely no inducement would be offered to localities 
either to extend their sales or to oppose whatever 
further restrictions might be demanded by public 
opinion. As a matter of fact, if the public-house 
traffic were reduced to about one-fifth of its present 
dimensions, there would still be profits enough to meet 


1 Taking the technical and official distinction of “urban” and 
“rural” adopted by the Registrar-General, the population of 
England and Wales in 1891 was as follows :— 


Urban... . . 20,895,504, or 72 per cent. 
Meare ee ie ea LOL Ob or 25... | ys 


or a proportion of 258 urban residents to 100. rural. If, how- 
ever, the line separating urban and rural be drawn at towns of 
5,000 inhabitants, the figures are as follow :— 


Urban... . . 19,763,264, or 68 per cent. 
Raralemeizits tie $19,299,261) 09 Soi 
38 
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the grants for People’s Palaces, Temperance Cafés, etc., 
for the whole of the Kingdom.* 

It is, of course, self-evident that towns continuing 
the system of private licence would have no claim 
upon the funds available for distribution—the grants 
being strictly confined to towns adopting the con- 
trolling system, and prohibition districts. 


THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY, 


The importance of maintaining the clearest line of 
division between the sphere and powers of a company, 
or of a municipality, and the sphere and powers of 
the State, has elsewhere been emphasized, but it may 
well be referred to here. Anything approaching to the 
Russian Crown Monopoly for the retail sale of liquor 
would be fraught with serious danger. At the same 
time, the control of the central government over the 
proceedings of the localities must be such as to effec- 
tually remove all danger of abuse. The experience of 
Norway has shown that the central government may 


1 This will be apparent from the following figures :— 


Estimated retail value of spirits and beer sold in 
public-houses and beershops in the United £ 
Kingdom at the present time .. . . 97,000,000 

Assuming the traffic to be reduced to nihil one- 
fifth (say 21 per cent.) of its ae’ dimensions, 


the total would be .. . » « « 20,370,000 
Profits on this amount at 20 Age coke bela repre- . 
fehb Agrees ¢ . 4,074,000 


Required for Pesnlste s Baiaka, einai Cafés, 

etc., on the basis of grants suggested (2.e. £1,000 

per 10, 000 of the aio for a population of 

40,500,000 - eds: oN) eee * 44.050,000 
Leaving a ‘balance el ote Sh a RARE Le i 24,000 
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exercise a most valuable function in the supervision 
and ultimate approval of the bye-laws under which 
the local traffic is carried on, and also in undertaking 
such superintendence over the transactions of the 
localities as shall ensure that the intent of the law 
with respect to them is fulfilled. In addition to 
giving final sanction to the bye-laws regulating the 
traffic, the Central Authority would determine the 
method in which the accounts of the localities should 
be kept, and would institute a separate audit. The 
accounts would, moreover, throughout the year, be 
open to the examination of State inspectors, who 
would see that the grants in aid of local recreative 
centres were appropriated strictly in accordance with 
the laws governing their distribution. In these and 
other ways the precautions against abuse could be 
made absolute. Whether the Central Authority 
should be the Local Government Board or a specially 
appointed State Department need not here be dis- 
cussed. 


CHARACTER OF THE PuBLic-HOUSES THAT WOULD 
REMAIN. 


Nothing has been said so far, except indirectly, as 
to the character of the public-houses that would re- 
main (ze. under the controlling system). The question 
is, however, of considerable importance. Without 
attempting to anticipate the whole of the provisions 
that would be required for the proper conduct of the 
traffic, the regulations ultimately decided upon would 
necessarily include the following provisions :— 
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1. Sales on credit would be prohibited. 

2. No female bar-tenders would be employed. 

3. No adventitious attractions, such as music, etc., 
would be associated with the sale of intoxicants. 

4, Accommodation for clubs, sick benefit societies, 
etc., would no longer be provided at the public- 
houses, ample provision for these being made 
elsewhere (e.g. at the People’s Palaces). 

5. Every public-house would be open to full public 
inspection from the highway, no screens or par- 
titions being used. It is noteworthy that this 
reform was advocated by a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons as far back as 1834. 

6. Back-door and side-door entrances (7.e. doors open- 
ing into passages or courts not being public 
thoroughfares) would no longer be provided. 


These proposals are far from being exhaustive, but 
they sufficiently indicate the general character of the 
conditions by which the traffic would be controlled. 
Other important questions, such as the inspection of 
public-houses, the provisions respecting hotels, restau- 
rants and clubs, are discussed in detail elsewhere.? 


Tur Riagut or INITIATIVE. 


It is, of course, of the essence of the present pro- 
posals that the legislation they suggest should be 
permissive in its character. 

Localities would be left free either to accept or to 
reject the controlling system as they chose. Theright 
of initiative would lie (a) with the municipal councils, 
acting by formal resolution; and (6) with the people 
themselves, 


1 See p. 747, 
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In the majority of cases the initiative would prob- 
ably be taken by the former; but, in the event of 
failure on the part of a municipal council to act in 
the matter, it should be open to the inhabitants of a 
locality, as in the case of local veto, to demand by a 
popular vote the adoption of the system. A provision 
of this kind would effectually prevent any attempt on 
the part of the liquor trade to “pack” the municipal 
councils—a device that would certainly be resorted to 
if the initiative were confined to them. 


Tue Licensina AUTHORITY. 


It is important, further, to point out that, under the 
scheme embodied in this chapter, no immediate change 
is contemplated in the constitution of the licensing 
authority. In the event of a locality adopting the 
controlling system, the municipal council might very 
properly, thereafter, become the licensing authority, 
but so long as the traffic remained in private hands the 
functions of such an authority could be more safely 
entrusted to the magistrates. The reasons for this 
are so obvious that they do not need to be stated at 
length. It is clearly undesirable to invite such a 
corruption of municipal politics as would, under exist- 
ing conditions, result from the active interference of 
the liquor trade if the municipal councils were con- 
stituted the local licensing authorities. Once the 
system of private licence were abolished this danger 
would cease. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In attempting to sum up the broad conclusions to 
which the present argument has led, it will be well 
to concentrate attention upon a few important points. 

The propositions which we have attempted to estab- 
lish are chiefly these: 


1. That the present consumption of intoxicants in 
this country is not only excessive, but seriously 
subversive of the economic and moral progress 
of the nation. 

2. That in the present state of public opinion pro- 
hibition in the large towns is to be regarded 
as impracticable, although it is possible that 
local veto might be successfully exercised in a 
suburb or ward of a town where there was a 
sufficient ‘‘safety-valve”’ in the shape of neigh- 
bouring facilities for the purchase of drink. 

3. That in no English-speaking country has the 
problem of the intemperance of large towns 
been solved. 

4, That an examination of the causes of alcoholic 
intemperance shows us that, while some of 
these are beyond our reach, others that are of 
the utmost importance are distinctly within 
the sphere of legislative influence. 

5. That we may single out as effective causes of 
intemperance :— 


(a) The monotony and eneartoons often the 
active misery—of many lives. 

(b) The absence of adequate provision for 
social intercourse and healthful recrea- 
tions 
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(c) Above all, the arrangements under which 
the sale of alcoholic drinks is placed in 
the hands of those who seek to stimu- 
late their consumption to the utmost. 


In the present chapter a careful attempt has been 
made to meet the demand which these propositions 
suggest. It is too much to hope that the scheme that 
has been outlined will satisfy the idealist, but it offers 
at least a common meeting-ground where moderate and 
advanced exponents of temperancealike may join hands 
with all other earnest citizens in the effort to advance 
what has come to be acknowledged as a ‘‘ momentous 
human interest.” ! The proposals frankly recognise : 
First, that reforms to be effective must be constructive 
as well as restrictive. Secondly, that they should reach 
as far as the progressive spirit of the community has 
penetrated and been accepted, and be consistent with 
further advance. Thirdly, that they should educate 
and set free the latent progressive resources of each 
locality. 

The present writers are well aware that objection 
has been taken to schemes for the municipalization 
of the drink traffic on the ground of their possible 
corrupting influence. This danger is, however, not 
merely remote from, but absolutely destroyed by, 
the present proposals. 

What is actually provided for is a system of local 
restriction and control—exercised preferably, although 
not necessarily, through the municipal councils ?— 


1See Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic, p. 98. 

2The present proposals entirely admit of the experiment 
being made, in the first instance, by authorized companies, in- 
stead of by the municipal councils, in localities where it should 
be so desired. In the case of the rural districts the experiment 
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from which all that is commonly objected to in pro- 
posals for municipalization has been effectually and 
of set purpose excluded. That this is so can easily be 
shown. It is provided :— 


1. That localities shall organize and control the 
traffic (either directly or through a company, 
as in Norway), under the direct supervision 
of the central government, and only within 
clearly defined statutory limits. 

2. That the whole of the profits ! shall, in the first 
instance, be handed over to a central State 
Authority. 

3. That the sole benefit which a locality shall 
receive from the profits of the traffic shall be 
an annual grant from the State Authority for 
the establishment and maintenance of recrea- 
tive centres, the primary object of which shall 
be to counteract the influence of the drink 
traffic. Such grant to be a fixed sum in ratio 
to population, and not in ratio to profits earned. 

4, That similar grants shall be made to prohibition 
areas, all inducement to continue the traffic 
for the sake of the grants being thus effectually 
destroyed. 

5. That where the municipal councils adopt the 
system and elect to control the traffic, they 
shall, as in the case of the present technical 
education committees, invite the active co- 


could be entrusted to either the parish councils or authorized 
companies. 

‘In any scheme for the disbursement of profits regard would 
of course be had to necessary appropriations for sinking funds, 
etc. 
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operation of a fixed number of influential 
citizens, other than members of the council, in 
the work of local management.! 

6. Finally, the right of prohibiting the traffic is 
placed within the power of every locality. 


It is evident, therefore, that the conditions would 
be such as to destroy the risk of municipal corruption. 
That the scheme, by enlarging and enriching the idea 
of municipal responsibility, would have an entirely 
opposite effect could, with equal explicitness, be 
shown. As Lord Rosebery has admirably put it: 
“The larger the sense of municipal responsibility 
which prevails, the more it reacts on the corporation 
or the municipality itself. By that I mean this, that 
the men outside the municipality, or who have 
hitherto held aloof from municipal government, when 
they see the higher aims of which the municipality 
is capable, when they see the wider work that lies 
before it, when they see the incomparable practical 
purposes to which the municipality may lend its 
great power, are not inclined any longer to hold 
aloof.” ? 

But apart from the qualities or defects of a par- 
ticular scheme, it is well to remember that the alter- 
natives open to Temperance reformers are very few. 
There is a growing feeling that the enormous 
monopoly profits which at present attach to the 


1That the scheme, in its provision of recreative agencies, 
would require for its fullsuccess the active co-operation in each 
locality of earnest citizens is certain. But the experience of 
School Boards especially has shown that there is no lack of 
high-minded and gifted men and women willing to devote 
time and labour to well-devised schemes of social service. 

? Glasgow Herald, January 24th, 1898, 
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Trade, and which must grow, rather than diminish, 
with an increasing population and a diminishing 
number of licences, ought not to be reaped by private 
individuals, but be used for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The question to be decided is, How best 
may this be effected? One method of effecting it 
is by offering the licences at public auction to those 
who will agree to pay the highest licence fees, or—if 
this method be objected to—by largely increasing 
the statutory fees. In other words, by adopting, in 
one or other of its forms, a system of High Licence. 
But, apart from the fact that this suggestion touches 
part of the problem only, its defects, as we have seen, 
are obvious. It not only fails to destroy the political 
influence of the Trade, but it gives the licensee an 
even greater incentive to push his sales, The in- 
creased cost of the licence must be met by increased 
sales. 


The alternative scheme is to take the traffic en- 
tirely out of private hands. There are two ways in 
which this can be done. We can either create, as in 
Russia, a system of State monopoly; or, on the other 
hand, what is proposed in this chapter—a system of 
local restriction and control. The former system is 
clearly inadmissible. Its defects are too obvious to 
call for further comment. We are therefore shut 
down to some such scheme as is here proposed—a 
scheme of local management carried out under strict 
statutory safeguards. This being so, the only re- 
maining question to be decided is the appropriation of 
the profits. Here again the alternatives are simple 
and clearly defined. The profits might be devoted to 
(a) the rélief of local rates; (b) the subvention of local 
charities, as, until recently, in Norway; (c) State or 
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Imperial purposes ; or (d) the provision—as is here sug- 
gested—of efficient counter-attractions. The first of 
these alternatives is so inherently vicious, and would 
encounter such overwhelming opposition, that it need 
not be further considered. The second and third 
proposals, although far less objectionable, are still 
open to serious criticism. Their inherent defect is 
that they would deflect and absorb, for quite other 
purposes, resources that are needed for directly com- 
bating the evils of the traffic. The fourth alternative 
is free from these defects. It starts from the position, 
which few will question, that the public-house pro- 
blem is largely—by no means entirely—an “ enter- 
tainment of the people” problem ; that it has its roots 
in ordinary social instincts as well as in depraved 
and unenlightened tastes; and that it can only be 
effectively solved when provision is made for adequate 
counter-attractions. It is claimed for the present 
proposals that they make such provision possible in a 
form that would powerfully contribute to the highest 
interests of the individual and the truest progress 
of the State. 

The final appeal may justly be made to the eloquent 
words in which, twenty years ago, the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance summed up the argument 
for local management and control. Referring to the 
objections urged against both the Gothenburg system 
and the system of direct municipal control, the 
Committee say: ‘‘ We do not wish to undervalue the 
force of these objections; but if the risks be consider- 
able, so are the expected advantages. And when great 
communities, deeply sensible of the miseries caused 
by intemperance, witnesses of the crime and pau- 
perism which directly spring from it, conscious of 
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the contamination to which their younger citizens 
are exposed, watching with grave anxiety the growth 
of female intemperance on a scale so vast and at a 
rate of progression so rapid as to constitute a new 
reproach and danger, believing that not only the 
morality of their citizens, but their commercial pros- 
perity, 1s dependent upon the diminution of these 
evils, seeing also that all that general legislation has 
been hitherto able to effect has been some im- 
provement in public order, while it has been powerless - 
to produce any perceptible decrease of intemperance, 
it would seem somewhat hard, when such communities 
are willing, at their own cost and hazard, to grapple 
with the difficulty and undertake their own purifica- 
tion, that the Legislature should refuse to create for 
them the necessary machinery, or to intrust them 
with the requisite powers.” ! 

The reasonableness of that appeal will probably be 
generally accepted, and its force may justly be claimed 
in behalf of the present proposals. That these pro- 
posals would solve, absolutely and definitively, the 
entire problem of intemperance, is neither claimed nor 
believed. This no single scheme can effect. But that 
they offer a reasonable basis for co-operation to all 
who are concerned to achieve such a result, and would 
powerfully contribute to bring it about, is fully and 
earnestly believed. If the proposals fall short of the 
full aim of the idealist, they in no way conflict with 
his ideal. They simply lay the foundations upon 
which he and others may build. 


1 Report of the Lords’ Committee on Intemperance, 1879, 
p. 25. 
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CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 


I. Eurorpzk AND AMERICA. 


Comparative Statement, showing the per capita consumption 
of Alcoholic Beverages in (a) the United Kingdom and (b) the 
various countries of Europe and the United States, as far as 
the particulars can be stated. The English measure is taken 


throughout. 
1, WINE. 
Consumption per Head of the Population. 
Countries. 1885-89. | 1890-94.| 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 
Gallons. |Gallons. | Gallons.| Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
United Kingdom | 0:37 | 038 | 037 | 040 | 0:39 | 0-41 
Germany : 
Prussia . 
Alsace-Lorraine ’ 
ation te No} Returins 
Saxony .. 
Wiirtemburg 532) 4°71 5°94 | 6°60 5:50 os 
sae F No| Retur|ns 
Total, German 
Empire | 1°141| 1:28 1:06 2°29 1:34 | ON%7% 
Norway . 01999 20252). O'S1 0°52 0°58 — 
Sweden — 0:054| O10 | 0138 0:15 — 
Holland . 046 | 044 | 042 | O42 | O40 —_ 
Belgium . 0-72 | O82 0°90 1:03 0°86 0:88 
France 202 |. 23°9 24'4 | 238° | 24:4 | 246 
Switzerland Nok 141 169 15°6 147 
Portugal o Hejturns — | 20°5 20°'4 | 201 
Spain . 162°} 179 | 19°6 — — de 
Italy 21°2 | 21'5 16°1 19°1 16:3 20'2 
Austria (Proper) .| 3°87 | 3883 | 374 | 3°52 | 3:08 _ 
Hungary ‘ 501 | 1°89 2°64 2°20 | 2:20 | 2:20 
Total, Austro- 
Hungarian 
Empire 4:92 | 34 8:30 | 2°86 2°64 ~— 
United States . 043 | 036 | 023 | 0-22 | 0-44 | 0:28 
11889. ? 1886-90, ° 1891-4. * 1893-4, ° 1887-9, 
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2. BHER. 
Consumption per Head of the Population. 


Countries. 1885-89. |1890-94.| 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 


—————_— | —— ———— | 
_ 


Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons.| Gallons. | Gallons. 


eV—_—_—_——— |  ——_— | | | | 


United eM eneM 275 | 298 | 297 | 307 | 314 | 31°9 


Russia . 0°74 0°69 0°84 0°92 0°94 0°89 
INGEWRY?. «mise st cheer oe 4°5 3°9 3°6 3:9 4:8 
Sweden ....]| 53 68 78 98 10°8 — 
Denmark .... — 184! | 191 18°8 20°8 20'8 
Germany: 

Prussia ‘ No} Returns 
Alsace-Lorraine | 11:2 145 | 152 174 |165 | 16-7 
Bavaria . . .| 409 | 493 | 517 4519 | 548 | 561 

paxony =), o.9 No| Returjns 
Wirtemburg .| 343 | 882 | 876 | 414 | 403 | 43-1 
Baden .... of 498 29:4 Q4'4 276 34°2 36°4 

Total, German 

Empire | 20°6 23'5 23'5 25'5 25'5 21 

Holland) 4.5.5 % No| Returns 
Belgium. . . . | 36°9 39-7 422 43°6 44°4 45°5 
France | saw si shen t 49 Bl 51 53 55 
Switzerland ..j| 82 10°9 12°5 18°9 14°7 154 
Italy Petey Male aera gt 0°15 Or11 O11 O11 — 
A t a Pro er 11'5 13°2 14'5 15°4 156 awe 
Tota ; is vi 0:9 0°15 2:0 2-2 2°2 — 

Total, Austro- | : 
Hungarian 

Empire. .| 70 8:2 9°2 9°9 9°9 — 
Roumania ... —_ “— — — _ oo 
United States . .| 97 12°6 12°4 13°7 12°2 13:0 
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3. SPIRITS (50 PER CENT. ALCOHOL). 
Consumption per Head of the Population. 
Countries. 1885-89. | 1890-94.} 1895. 1896, 1897. 1898. 
Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. 
United 
Kingdom: 
British . 0°71 0°79 0°75 0°79 O81 0°82 
Foreign 0°22 0°22 0:20 021 0°21 0°21 
Total . 093 | 101 | 095 | 100 | 1:02 | 1:03 
Russian Empire| 1:43 1:09 1:03 1:08 1:08 1:08 
Norway . 0°69 0°76 O77 0:51 0°48 057 
Sweden 1'6 15 1'5 1'6 16 1'8 
Denmark. 32 BS 8:4 8°38 3°3 8°2 
Germany :— 
Prussia . - 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Bavaria . No |Return |s 
Saxony). fi 
Wiirtemburg . 
Baden — 1°70 1°76 1°85 1:80 1:98 
Hesse. No|Return |s 
Total, German 
Empire . Piste Lo7 1°89 1°94 1:89 1°85 
Holland . 1:98 1:96 1:91 191 1:87 1:80 
Belgium . 1°96 O14 2:20 1:89 2:00 1:91 
France 1°68 1:90 1:78 1°85 1:89 2:07 
Switzerland. — 1:38 1°25 182 1:36 1'36 
Portugal. — O11 0:09 0:09 0:09 0:09 
Spain . 0907): O°%6 O'51 —_ — on 
Italy . 0°33 0:29 0°22 0°24 0°26 a 
Austria(Proper)| 1°8 2°2 22 2°4 2°2 _ 
Hungary. 2°4 2°3 2°4. 2°2 2°4 — 
Total, Austro- 
_ Hungarian 
Empire. 2°0 23 2°2 2°4 2°2 =~ 
United States ./ 1:05 | 119 | 093 | 083 | O84 | 0-92 
1 1888-9, 2 1887-9, 
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Il, BririsH CoLontss. 


Comparative Statement showing the per capita consumption of — 
Alcoholic Beverages in (a) the United Kingdom, and (0) the British © 
Colonies. 


1. WINE. 
Consumption per Head of the Population. 


Countries. imees 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 


Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 

United fi 

Kingdom. . | 0:38 0:37 0°36 0°37 0°40 0:39 0°41 
New South 

Walest 6:3) MSL 0:84 0°80 0°64 0°61 0°72 0°64 
W ICtOLIA Shc. 1°4 1:0 14 16 a1 14 aa 
South Australia 

(except North- , 

ern Territory) No | Informiation 
South Australia 

(Northern 


Territory) ./| 0291} 088 0:24 0:37 0°44 0°41 — 
Western Aus- | 


tralia . ra ea ee 1°6 1°4 15 1:4 TY 1:0 
Queensland. .| 0°63 0:32 0°50 0°62 0°44 0°52 0°36 
“Tasmania ..| O17 0:09 0:08 0:09 0:09 0:09 013 
New Zealand .| 018 017 0:14 0:18 0°14 0°15 0°15 
Natal: sees. DDL 0°05 0:05 0°06 0:07 0:07 -| 008 
Cape of Good . 

Hope 40.5 060) toe ay Pip 2°6 12 2:0 py | 
Dominion of 

Canada . O11 0°10 0:09 0:09 0:09 0:08 0:08 


Newfoundland 003?; — ooh en ie a ee 


? 1891-2, ? 1888 and 1891. 


peta; 
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2, BEER. 
Consumption per Head of the Population. 


; | 
Countries, 1888-92.! 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 


Gallons. Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. ‘Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. 


| | 

United | 

Kingdom. .| 292 296 ee Le OO Tir tt Sie ne 
New South | 

BValed ion. js bulb dy Lows 9:0 9:0 
Wictoria,: .. Litt, | ies "5 
South Australia . | 

(except North- | 

ern Territory) Noj| Inform ation 89 91 8'6 — 
South Australia 


(Northern | 

Merritory)) (ho Oe | a> ao 2:3 2°6 Fs W- — 
Western Aus- / | 

trAA, 5. hs No Inform ation 20°9 253 23°6 
Queensland. .| 100' 88 9°2 as 12°4 11°5 11:0 
sesmania... .}. 96) | 73 70 se (2 Co aL 
New Zealand .| 76 77 V4 TA vite 8:2 8:4 
Natal. . 0927, O57 | 028 | O31 | 040 | 042 | 0-40 
Cape of Good . | | 

eee ey i teal oe La. IB 15 16 17 16 
Dominion of 

Canada ..| 3:6 | 3°5 35 Se SG 5 38 
Newfoundland | 011 "| — — — — — — 

1 1891-2, 2 1889-92, 5 1888 and 1891. 
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3. SPIRITS, 


Consumption per Head of the Population. 


Countries. 


United 
Kingdom. 
New South 
Wales. 
Victoria . 
South Australia 
(except North- 
ern Territory) 


South Australia’ 


(Northern 

Territory) 
Western Aus- 

tralia . 
Queensland. 
Tasmania : 
New Zealand . 
Natal ON a 4 
Cape of Good 


ALONG ATS in 
Dominion of 
*Canads 764, 
Newfoundland 


1888-92. 


Lo 


18 
1°40 
0°63 
0-71 
0°33 * 


oF 


078 
0°36 ° 


Gallons. |Gallons. |Gallons. Gallons. |Gallons. | Gallons. 


1893. 1894. 


1 1891-2, 


101 1:00 
083 | O77 
0°46 0°74. 
041 0°38 
2°2 2'3 

18 Aer ie 
0:95 | 098 
042 | 037 
0°70 | 0°65 
0°31 0°29 
1:3 ie 

O75 | O75 
? 1889-92. 


{ 


1895. 1896. 1897. |» 1898. 
Gallons. 
095 | 1:00 | 1:02 | 1:08 
0-73 | O73 | O71 | O74 
o66 |’ 091 | 847" = 
035 | 087 | 085 | — 
4 23 7 dt 
23 25 1 15 
095 | O87 | 090 0:96 
038 | 038 | O88 | 0-42 
063 | 064 | O66 | 0-66 
028 | 031 | 033 | 0-60 
1:2 td 1-2 1-0 
068 | O65 | O75 | OSB 


3 1888 and 1891. 
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CONSUMPTION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 


Tables showing the average per 
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capita consumption of 


Absolute Alcohol in (a) Europe and America; and (0) the 
British Colonies. 
I. UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE, AND AMERICA. 
i 1 
Countries. Wine. Beer. sarah 3 28 Alcohol 
| | 
| Years. | Gallons.| Years. Gallons. Years. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
France . . 1894-8} 24°24 |1894-8' 520 1994-8] 1:87] 3:56 
Belgium. ie S| Ba EO to 204 | 2:88 
Switzerland .| | | 1548| | | 1954/_,, 131 || 2°76 
Denmark . | No Returns we OTIO Was 3°30 2°43 
Spain . . |18938-5| 20:30 | No Returns 1893-5; 060| 2:33 
Italy . . 1894-8} 17-72 |1893-7, O11 | 1893-7) 0:25] 2:30 
Austria . 1898-7| 8:69 18% |) 294} 2:08 
Germany . 1894-8; 1:38 1894-8 25:10 1894-8} 190); 2:08 
United | | 
Kingdon iets 0:39 ee - 30°60 %s 100; 2:08 
Portugal . | 1896-8; 20°33 | No Returns i 009 || 2°07 
Hungary . | 1894-8) 2°33 |1893-7| 2:10 |1893-7; 2°40 || 1°50 
Sweden . . | 1893-7; 010 i 8:44 1894-8} 160] 116 
Holland. ed evar 0:42 | No Returns % 1:89. | 1:00 
United States. | 1894-8; 0°28 |1894-8; 1260|_,, 0°93 || 1°00 
Russia . 1893-7} 0°607| _,, O85. 94, 105 | O61 
Norway. 54 0°37 3 £12 |. 063 | 0°52 


1 The Alcoholic strength of Beer has been taken at 5 per 
cent. for the United Kingdom and 4 per cent. elsewhere. Wine 
has been taken at 15 per cent. in the United Kingdom and the 
United States, 12 per cent. in Italy, and 10 per cent. elsewhere, 
except that in Norway it is taken at 10 per cent. up to 1896, 
and 15 per cent. since. 

2 The Bulletin Russe de Statistique Financiére for February, 
1896, gives the average wine production of Russia as 3,500,000 
hectols. (77,000,000 gallons); the imports are approximately 
2,000,000 gallons per annum. This would give a per capita 
consumption of approximately °6 of a gallon of wine through- 
out the country. 
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II. UNITED KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 


Countries. 


United 
Kingdom 
Western Aus- 
tralia. 4 
South Austra- 
lia (Northern 
Territory) . 
Victoria 
Queensland 
Cape of Good 
Hope. . 
New Sout i 
Wales. : 
New Zealand. 
South Austra- 
lia (except 
Northern 
Territory) . 
Tasmania . 
Canada . 
Natal . 


Newronudland 1991 


| 
| 
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Spirits (50 per 


‘Absolute 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Wine. Beer. | cent. alcohol). || Alcohol.! 
-——— SS OT ee ee RGN Te ee ne eee | 
Years. ‘Gallons. Years. [Gatos Years. | Gallons. Gallons. 
| | | 
1894-8 0:39 | 1894- 8 30°60 1894-8, 100 2:08 
| \ 
it 1:28 1806-8. 83271, 2:02 2:82 
1893-7, 037 1993-7 266 11898-7, 288 1:36 
, 1:50 | 12:46 | 1894-7) O79 1:19 
1994-8 0-49 1994-8 11°04 1894-8) 093 1:07 
TR eee ot he PORLBB oy, 114 O91 
: O68. dst, |: BOB Shy 073 0:90 
‘ O14] ,, 186) ,, 065 O73 
No Returns | 1895-7) 886 | 1898-7! 0:37] 068 
1894-8 O10 /1894-8 722 1894-8] 039 056 
ys Cacies 3 GaSe 356 | ,, 068 052 
ae a7 Gh yas ee ae ee 036 0:20 
| 0004/1891 | O11] 1891 | 087) 019 
| 


| . 


? The alcoholic strength of Beer has been taken at 5 per cent. 
for both the United Kingdom and the Colonies, and that of 
Wine at 15 per cent. for the United Kingdom and 12 per cent. 
for the Colonies. 
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THE NATIONAL DRINK BILL. 


Estimated expenditure per head on Alcoholic Liquors, from 


1837 to 1899 inclusive.! 


tae tees 2 Lee Re tke ae 
wo er Oe akaoo ss oO ae) lee yee 
Co" SOL Vle5o Se SBT be 1880 ar eo ee 
monks ‘Bd [edoeO.. 2.18) OFT 166i ae O.le. ee 
me On 1 Re ee ee ae 1882 oOo Le, U 
oo La), Se. eoue .. «oe OU 1G 1883 ear tl 
MGS HF wa Bogir wn, Sra Dye 1884 Vas aa (i VE: 
feo 02.64 iobeot., -3..9-10 1885 at: RAE tog 
mo 12). 18 11860... Bo Beh toR6 so & 1G 
a2 12103 (otB66 . .. 8.16°:94 1 18387 os sy Mele: 
m248- 7 Bethe Soe et bee ee 1888 ieee Ure. GS 
wee: 1) 92 1 1868... » 3-14. 1 1889 cee on Le 
. 213 81} 1869 ..9 18.0] 1890 . 318 0 
. 216 32] 1870 ass ol Cc an 1891 fads ge E 
oe 190 Ghui e181 S LG Bld * LRG a ech ek ae 
. 219 43) 1872 ach 2a 18938 Pi th RG 
- 8 O 941] 1878 ie: RY (as 1894  Oal: oF. 
mo! 1 104°). I8T4 mee ey flee 1895 » G12. Be 
~0217 82 | 1875 24-7 Bc) Tee . 8 1b 6 
2 10) 74 | 1816 ~ 4.9 20 1897 , 0) 16.. Be 
22 15) BST e1alT a 4 4 107F 1096 ; ott Leis 
23 .O}- Bs 43878 5 4S Aad bil S99 » dee Le 


1 Dr. Dawson Burns, Alliance News, March Ist, 1900. 


EXPENDITURE UPON DRINK. 
Summary of weekly expenditure upon drink classified ac- 
cording to trades. 


AVERAGE OF DIFFERENT TRADES. 


Number of men | Average Weekl 
Trade. Reported on. x penditare: J 
a 38. 
Charcoal Makers. . . .:.. 30 1 04 
Stores (Generali 5 oe ae 144 1 O84 
Cocoa: Factories Vis “Sy ye) ent} 92 1 6 
ROG Malis. orcs het nore, eee 45 a” 6 
Chait Sacre. we na eon ee 92 io 
Coniectioneraisn:'s fantevos | & is 168 1 10} 
Cotton Mills ,. ... GUIS 200 2 0 
GOK DINGOES <6 ete oe Ma te 58 oe 
Worsted: Mills sa... Subs Ge 12 2 8 
Box-makers. . rad hae Vas 183 2° 32 
Boot and Shoe Trades Pa. hee 850 O52 
Machine Makers. . . he 87 Q°4 
Cutlery and File Makers. . . 257 2 84 
Agricultural Labourers . . . 71 2 9} 
- Railway Labourers. ... . 48 2 92 
RIGO sage tt ies 400 2 112 
Meatmarket (Smithfield) . oo +] 8 0 
Leather Workers and Tanners. 809 Sots 
Cosonm-pmilders oir ta-yalse cs 53 8: 3} 
Brass and Iron Workers. . . 271 8 5} 
Cabinet Makérs ..... . 161 3 5s 
ARP RRBaWeOr ee To. anon ac bes ant ket a 82 3 64 
Chemical 'Worksiits) oi .ins 90 38% 
Brick and Tile Works. ... 60 8 832 
eee Mactorids, iets bec «av Moe 381 3 8% 
Hosiery and Gloves. . .. . (94 8.9 
Straw Hat Factory. . . : 6 3.10 
Optical Instrument Makers | : 55 B11 
Collieries’. . roe 617 4 i} 
Builders and Contractors. Jae 254 4 24 
Wire and Galyanising Works. 350 4 2} 
Engineering Trades. . .. . 1,696 4 4} 
Oil Mills. . . vey 26 4 5} 
Lime and Cement Works. eH; 12 4 64 
PUR arena GhS iaiis Gly hha Rew ie 35 5 O 
Saw Mills... hs Ie 47 5 O} 
Safe and Lock Makers . lees 820 5 Of 
Printers and Compositors . . 50 i | 
Foundries and Forges. .. . 1,088 5 14 
Provision Warehouses. .. . 164 5 10} 
Painters. . 4 20 6 14 
Dock Workers ‘(Albert Docks) ; 8 8 43 
Felt Hat Factory. . . ; 18 8 9 
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EXPENDITURE OF WORKING MEN ON DRINK. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EVIDENCE. 


In his recently published volume on Prisons and 
Prisoners, the Rev. J. W. Horsley gives particulars of a 
number of cases of heavy drink expenditures coming under 
his own notice as a prison chaplain. We select a few of the 
least striking cases :— 


‘“‘Gasfitter, 19, earns 7d. an hour, scores 8s. a week.” 

“Man, who scores 15s. a week, in prison for beating his 
wife, and his wife in for breaking the windows of a 
publican who would serve him in spite of her remon- 
strance.”’ 

‘“‘ Gas-stoker, 32, earns £1 17s. 6d., spends 2s. 4d. in 
lodging, 8s. in food, 4d. in washing, the rest mainly 
in drink, and is always run out of money by 
Tuesday.” 

“ Welt-maker, earns 17s., wife earns 8s. as carpet-bag 
maker; they have regularly five pints a day, and ten 
on Saturdays and Sundays.’ 

“A leather-worker, aged 60, in for begging, has aver- 
aged six or seven pints a day for forty years, never 
drunk; is astonished when I show him he has spent 
over £730 in beer.” 

“‘Stevedore, aged 21, earns 34s., and is always in work, 
yet has no second coat to his back, gives 12s. to his 
parents for his keep, and spends the rest in beer.” 


The following statements made by Mr. J. R. Roberts, 
Clerk to the Justices for the City and County of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in the course of his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws (July 28th, 1896), 
are also suggestive in this connection :— 

Question (Chairman, Viscount Peel). ‘‘ You were going 
to give an instance of the evil of the prolongation of hours 
during which the long bars are open?” Answer. ‘Yes; 
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if you take the Elswick Works, they are now employing over 
15,000 hands. There is one house I know that is situated 
nearly opposite the entrance to those works, or one of the 
departments. The works open at six o’clock in the morning, 
and a bell is rung for a few minutes, during which the men 
enter the works. This house is open exactly at six. You 
will*find as many as 50 to 100 men all standing at 
the door; directly the door is opened they all rush in, and 
their glasses of spirits are all arranged on the counter. 
They toss off a glass of spirits, and go straight in to their 
work. At six o’clock in the morning, at the same moment 
that these men are going in, the night-shift men come out, 
and they fill these and other houses in the neighbourhood.” 


Question. ‘ What is mostly consumed at that hour—beer 
or spirits?’ Answer. ‘ Spirits.” 
Question. ‘“ With reference to those men who are going 


in—not the night-shift men, but the men coming in—what 
would be their habits at home—would they have breakfast 
before they left home, or something to eat?” Answer. “I 
cannot tell. I should think they have to come some dis- 
tance, some of them, and, possibly, if their domestic arrange- 
ments were not very good, they might come without their 
breakfast. I know a good deal of time is lost at the different 
works.” 

Question. ‘It is very difficult for you to estimate it, but 
have the police observed a great number of cases of drunken- 
ness in the immediate neighbourhood of this bar, which you 
speak of as immediately outside the great works?” 
Answer. ‘I have heard from the police that they have 
known men who have gone with the intention of going to 
work never having done so, owing to their going into this 
place.” 
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EXPENDITURE ON DRINK IN WORKMEN’S CLUBS. 


The following particulars are also of value as an illustra- 
tion of the large consumption of liquor in workmen’s clubs. 
The particulars relate to a club in a northern town with a 
population of 70,000, and the figures are for the six months 
ended December 31st, 1897 :— 


Population of district in which club is } 4.000 
situate : ° , 

Total Number of Maiabers : : 360 

Average Attendance of Members on 900 
Sundays ; 


Amount received for dr wi jl y die | 
ing the six months ended Decem- > £1,250 1s. 11d. 
ber Bist, 1897. } 


Total Receipts of Club during same 
period me | £1,416 17s. 4d. 


“INTEMPERATE” CONSUMPTION OF BEER AND 
SPIRITS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Mr. DupLEyY BAXTER’s EsTIMATE. 


According to Mr. Dudley Baxter’s estimate, the temperate 
consumption of beer and spirits in England and Wales in 
1869 was as follows:—Upper and middle classes: thirty- 
five gallons of beer per head ; half a gallon of diluted spirits. 
Manual labour class: twenty gallons of beer per head; half 
a gallon of diluted spirits. 


Now, assuming every member of the population to have 
been a temperate consumer of alcohol in that year, the total 
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amount of temperate consumption in England and Wales 
would have been as follows :— 


Total Temperate 
tat aot! Lonauinolenn mek — 
(1869) Beer Spirits 
° (Gallons). (Gallons). 
Upper and middle classes 5,098,000' 178,430,000 2,549,000 
Working classes . . . 17,067,000! 341,840,000 8,533,500 


22,165,000? 519,770,000 11,082,500 


But the actwal consumption of beer and spirits in England 
and Wales in 1869 was as follows :— 


Gallons. 
Beers: 2 facile ane te Be FFO000 0085 
Gallons. 
British Spirits. . . . . . 11,400,000 
Foreign and Colonial Spirits _ 6,538,000 
17,938,000 


So that, according to Mr. Dudley Baxter, no less than 
250,230,000 gallons of beer, or 32 per cent. of the total con- 
sumption, and 6,855,500 gallons of spirits, or 38 per cent. 
of the total consumption, must have represented intemperate 
consumption in 1869. 


Again, the figures of temperate consumption represent a 


1 These proportions are worked out on the estimate adopted by 
Mr. Baxter in another of his works (see Natzonal Income, p. 16), 
where he assumes that the labouring classes in 1867 formed 77 
per cent. of the total population. 

2 The total population of England and Wales in 1869 was 
22,164,847. 

5 The total quantity of malt retained for consumption as beer 
in England and Wales in 1869 was 42,783,130 bushels. Accord- 
ing to the Excise estimate of two bushels of malt to a barrel of 
beer, this would give a total consumption of 770,096,340 gallons. 

* Assuming that 80 per cent. of the imported spirits were 
consumed in England and Wales. Only a small proportion of 
imported spirits is consumed in Scotland and Ireland. 


= 
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total expenditure! of £50,065,250, whereas the actwal ex- 
penditure upon drink in England and Wales in that year 
was upwards of £75,688,000, so that the amount expended 
upon intemperate consumption in 1869 must have been 
upwards of £25,600,000. Assuming that two-thirds of this 
amount was spent by the working classes, and one-third by 
the upper and middle classes, the expenditure of the working 
classes in England and Wales on beer and spirits in 1869 
would be as follows :— 


Total Temperate Expenditure of working 

classes on beer and spirits in 1869 on Mr, 

Dudley Baxter’s estimate of temperate con- 

sumption . : ; . £34,134,000 
Total Intemperate BiRaet aca of working 

classes on beer and spirits in 1869 (7.e. two- 

thirds of cost of intemperate consumption, 

as shown above) . ; ‘ : : . 17,066,666 


Total expenditure £51,200,666 


Dividing this sum among 3,413,386 families (representing 
17,066,932 persons), we get an average annual expenditure 
for each working-class family of £15 per year, of 5s. 94d. per 
week, 


1 Reckoning the retail cost of beer at 1s. 6d. per gallon, and 
spirits at 20s. per gallon. 
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INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOL IN 
FRANCE. 


WITH regard to the great increase in late years of the con- 
sumption of alcohol in France, the following statement is 
abbreviated from the remarks made by the Commission 
appointed by the French Chamber to inquire into the ques- 
tion and report thereon. In the year 1830 the consumption 
in France was 1 litre 12 centilitres of pwre alcohol per head 
of population ; in 1873 the quantity had risen to 2 litres 59 
centilitres per head, and in 1885 still further to 3 litres 85 
centilitres. In 1891 the consumption of pwre alcohol reached 
4 litres 56 centilitres per head. In 1895 it had fallen to 4 
litres O7 centilitres. The Commissioners, however, appear 
to doubt whether this decrease is genuine, and they 
attribute the apparent falling off in a great measure to spirit 
put on the market by fraudulent means, of which, from the 
nature of the case, no account exists. The average strength 
of the spirit sold retail in France is, the Commissioners state, 
37'5 degrees, and it follows that the consumption, without 
distinction of age or sex, was, in the year 1891, 12 litres 16 
centilitres per head, or, if allowance be made for women and 
children and persons who but rarely drink, and if it be 
conceded, as some witnesses contend, that an eighth part only 
of the population are consumers of alcohol, then it will result 
that each of those persons who are consumers drinks 97 litres 
28 centilitres at 37°5 degrees of strength, or 3,791 glasses 
(petits verres) in the year, or 10} in the day. If the question 
of the consumption of alcohol be taken from another point of 
view, and on the assumption that only adult males in France 


1 “ Rapport fait au nom de la commission du monopole de la 
rectification de l’alcool, chargée d’examiner la proposition de loi 
relative au monopole de la rectification de l’alcool, par M. 
Guillemet, député,” Séance du 19 Janvier, 1897, 
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drink spirit, it will be found that in 1893 the number of 
electors (who must be adult males) was 10;443,000, or 27°5 
of the aggregate population. Hach of these, then, drinks five 
glasses (petits verres) a day ; and this quantity, it should be 
remarked, is exclusive of any spirit clandestinely made by 
small growers which escapes taxation and official notice. In 
the face of these facts it becomes possible, the Commissioners 
remark, “‘ to understand the dismay of moralists in view of 
these millions of glasses of poison daily served out to the 
French population.” 

The greater part of the spirit drunk is consumed in the 
departments of the north and north-west of France, where it 
is produced. Thus, in 1894, the consumption per head in 
the Seine-Inférieure was 13 litres 21 centilitres of pure 
alcohol; in the Somme 10 litres 09 centilitres; while further 
south in La Vendée the consumption only reached 84 cen- 
tilitres. In the departments of the north-west it is stated 
“that the daily consumption of alcohol absorbs half the 
average salary of the working population.’—Board of 
Trade Return, No. 408, 1897, | 


AVERAGE INCOME OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


In 1884-6, the aggregate national income—as the follow- 
ing figures will show—was between twelve and thirteen 
hundred millions :— 


£ 
Sir Louis Mallet, K.C.S.I. (1883-4) . 1,289,000,000 
Professor Leone vi (1885) . ; . 1,274,000,000 
Professor A. Marshall (1885) ‘ epee of” , 1,125,000,000 
Sir Robert Giffen (1886) ; ; . 1,270,000,000 
Mr. Mulhall (1889) ‘ é 2 ; . 1,285,000,000 


Since then, however, the gross assessments to income tax 
have increased by about £80,000,000, and allowing for a 
corresponding increase in the incomes not assessed, we may 


e 
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assume that the present income of the nation is at least 
£1,400,000,000. Of this sum 42 per cent. may be said to 
belong to the working classes (Sir R. Giffen, 43 per cent. ; 


Professor Marshall, 42 per cent.; Professor Leone Levi, 41 


per cent.; Mulhall, 37 per cent.), whose aggregate income, 
therefore, may be fixed at about £590,000,000. This sum 
distributed among 6,000,000 families would give an average 
family income of £1 17s. 6d. per week. These figures, of 
course, must only be taken as representing the nominal 
income of the working classes. The actwal average income 
is probably much less. 


FOOD AND EFFICIENCY. 


In answer to the question as to what is the minimum quan- 
tity of food required for efficient subsistence, it may be said 
that the ordinary accepted standards are estimated in terms 
of the three most important classes of the nutritive ingre- 
dients or nutrients of food: (1) nitrogenous foods or pro- 
teids ;1 (2) fats; (3) carbo-hydrates.? 


1 Proteids are essential for renewing the tissues of the body 
and are absolutely necessary to life. They are compounds 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen with nitrogen, but often 
associated with a little sulphur and phosphorus also. “ Pro- 


teids are found in all animals used as food by man; and also © 


in many productions of the vegetable kingdom—from which 
two sources the body can alone be supplied. We find the pro- 
teid element abundantly in lean meat, the muscle of animals, 
where it is known as ‘myosin,’ also in the blood and other parts 
as ‘fibrin’ . . . Proteids are largely present in eggs, form- 
ing ‘albumen,’ or what is familiarly known as the ‘ white of 
eges’; and in milk as ‘casein,’ the nitrogenous constituent of 
cheese. Again, in wheat, and existing therefore in bread, in 
smaller proportion, as ‘gluten’; and in the leguminous seeds 
(peas and beans) abundantly, as ‘legumin,’ which is almost 
identical with ‘casein.’”—Sir Henry Thompson, Food and 
Feeding, p. 22. 

? Carbo-hydrates, although not absolutely essential to life like 


: 
; 


Shae 
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By comparing the amounts of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen 
and nitrogen, actually found by experiments to be consumed 
_by different individuals, and also noting the amount and 
composition of the food of different people, estimates have 
been made of the quantities of the several nutrients required 
_by individuals of different classes under various conditions. 

_ The best information on the subject comes from Germany, 
where elaborate observations and experiments have been 
made by Liebig, Moleschott, Pettenkofer, Voit and others. 
Payen in France, and Frankland, Playfair and others in 
England, have also made most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the subject. 


(a) Amount of Food required for Bare Subsistence. 


Speaking broadly, it may be said that the minimum 
amount of food on which the body can live, but not do hard 
work, is 24 oz. of nitrogenous food, 1 oz. of fat, 12 oz. of carbo- 
hydrates, and } oz. of mineral salts per diem.1 The weekly 
equivalent of this in ordinary foods would be 3 lb. of meat 
with 1 Ib. of fat on it, or with the same quantity of butter or 
lard, two quartern loaves of bread, and about an ounce of 
salt and other condiments. For meat, if necessary, could be 
substituted two extra quartern loaves, or 21 Ib. of potatoes, 
or between 5 and 6 lb. of oatmeal. This is, however, the 
diet of bare existence, and a person reduced to it could 
“undertake no habitual toil, mental or bodily, under the 
penalty of breaking down.”* The cost of this diet for a 


the proteids, are most desirable elements of food. They are 
largely furnished by the vegetable kingdom, consisting chiefly 
of the starches of all grain, roots, and tubers, with the sugars 
and the gums; in milk they exist as milk sugar, or “ lactose.” 

1 See Playfair, The Food of Man in Relation to his Useful 
Work, p. 9. 

2 “Bare existence” diet is allotted by the Home Office authori- 
ties to prisoners sentenced for short terms without hard labour, 
Under a sentence of seven days a prisoner gets daily 1 Ib. of 
bread and a quart of gruel containing 4 oz. of oatmeal. For 


40 
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family of five persons would be from 7s. to 10s. per week, 
according as the diet consisted of bread only, or bread and 
meat in the proportion shown above. That is to say, a 
married man with a wife and three children would need to 
spend from seven to ten shillings a week to keep himself and 
his family from starvation.’ 


(b) Workhouse Dicts. 


On a somewhat higher level than this, but one that is still 
below the standard of what we may call efficient subsistence, 
are the dietaries allowed to indoor paupers. According to 
Mrs. Barnett,® the regulation diet of the Whitechapel Work- 
house—an institution which stands high on the list for 
careful management and economical administration—is as 
follows :—Breakfast and supper—one pint of tea (made of one 
ounce of tea to a gallon of water) and five ounces of bread and 
a tiny bit of butter. For dinner the inmates have meat 
three times a week, pea-soup and bread twice, suet pudding 
once, and Irish stew on the other day. The total allowance 
“comes only to 104 oz. of carbonaceous food and 2} oz. of 
nitrogenous food, against the estimated quantity of 16 oz. 
carbonaceous and 4 oz. nitrogenous, which is the necessary 
allowance for ordinary people, and against the 25 oz. carbon- 
aceous and 5 oz. nitrogenous, which is the regulation diet of 
the Royal Engineers during peace. It is true that these old 
folk do not need so much food, for their bodies have ceased to 
grow and develop, and in aged persons the wear of the frame 
does not require such replenishment as in the case with 
young and middle-aged people; but even with this partial 
diet we find that the cost of maintaining each of these old 


more than seven and under twenty-one days he has an extra 
41b. of bread. For longer terms it is advised to add potatoes 
and meat. 

1 It must be remembered that growing children, in whom 
tissue change is rapid, require more than a bare subsistence 
diet. 

? Practicable Socialism, 2nd edition (1894), p. 20. 
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people is, for food alone, 3s. 11d. per head per week. Here, 
then, we have a fact on which a calculation is easy to make 
and which, when made, forces us to see that the workman 
cannot keep his family as well as the pauper is kept.” 

But dismissing the question of the insufficiency in quan- 
tity and quality of the workhouse diet for an ordinary work- 
man, and assuming a family of five persons to be fed on the 
workhouse scale, the weekly food bill of the family would 
amount to 13s.9d. per week. Even this sum, however, would 
only allow each child one-half of the quantity of food con- 
sumed by an indoor pauper—a quantity that is manifestly 
insufficient! 

If we turn from Whitechapel—where the régime is ad- 
mittedly stringent—to St. Pancras, one of the most populous 
parishes in London, the figures are higher. By the courtesy 
of a member of the present Board of Guardians we are able 
to append the most recent returns of food expenditure 
in the St. Pancras Workhouse. The dietary, although 
slightly better than that allowed at Whitechapel, is certainly 
not open to the charge of extravagance. The breakfast of 
the able-bodied consists of 5 oz. of bread and a pint of oat- 
meal porridge. For dinner they are allowed meat three times 
a week, meat-pie once, pea-soup and bread once, suet pudding 
once, and Irish stew on the remaining day. Supper consists 
of 5 oz. of bread and 1 pint of mutton broth, or the same 
quantity of bread with a pint of oatmeal porridge. In the 
case of the aged and infirm, a pint of tea is given in place of 
the oatmeal porridge, with the addition (for breakfast and sup- 
per) of half an ounce of butter. The actual cost per head for 
2,218 inmates (including 113 children) is 4s. 74d. per week. 


1 “Tn youth food should be abundant. At this time the body 
is not only growing, but tissue change or metabolism is active, 
leading to vigorous life. . . . This energy and the necessary 
growth of the body cannot be maintained without an abundant 
food supply.”—Diet in Sickness and in Health, by Mrs. Ernest 
Hart (with Introduction by Sir Henry Thompson), p. 53. 
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St. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 


Table showing the cost per head of the dietaries in force, 
March, 1899. 


WoORKHOUSES, INFIRMARY, SCHOOLS, AND BOARDED-OUT. 


ue ee oho anak Weekly 
Men. | Women. | 2 years. 9 years. 16 years. Total. preitie! 


Infants.| Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. iat shat 


WORKHOUSE. 
8938 | 1212 30 19 20 7 Si eis 


IN|F IR MARY. 
271 200 9 10 17 16 13 BSG. Ac Grae 


St. A|INNB’S |HoME. 
473 —_ as — aa — 4731 3 GE 


LIEAVESDEN | SCHOIOLS. 
ne — — BA PLD) & V1t 181 596.| 4 


CASU|AL WIARDS. 


d. 
ce 


Ke 


oY) 


52 10 1 von 1 ve 1 64 
TRAI|NING SHip) “Eximou TH.” 
mn joe REN) aus ras 65 — GByi, iB) ae 
Bo|A RDED-OUT. 3 0 
i i AM, i RAND ei GaN Daly Gh Se WB ces! oe Em { ore 


ee (ee en ee eeraes an] (ene REET EE {ee ee es er 


1689| 1422 | 40 | 290 | 194 | 221 207 | 4053 


Taking therefore a family of five persons, and adopting the 
dietary standards of the St. Pancras Workhouse, the aggre- 
gate weekly expenditure on food (assuming each child to be 
allowed one-half of the quantity allowed to an adult pauper) 
would amount to 16s. 1d. per week. The dietary of the 
children in the Workhouse schools is, however, necessarily 
fixed on a more liberal scale, and the cost is proportionately 
higher, the average per capita cost for food in the case of 596 
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children! being 4s. 3d. per week. If we assign the same 
diet to each of the workman’s children, and assume the cost 
to be the same, the total food bill of the family would amount 
to 22s. per week. 


(c) Diet for “ Moderate Labour.” 


The exact amount of food required for effictent subsistence 
cannot be summarily stated, for the reason that physical 
constitutions refuse to conform to arbitrary standards, but 
the experiments of physiologists in many lands enable us to 
decide the point with at least approximate accuracy. Pro- 
fessor Voit, of the University of Munich, who has made 
more extensive researches upon this subject perhaps than 
any one else, computes that a fair daily ration for a labouring 
man of average weight, at moderate work, would need to 
supply 4:2 ounces (0°26 lb.) of proteids, 2 ounces (0°12 Ib.) of 
fats, and 17°6 ounces (1:10 lb.) of carbo-hydrates.2? Of 
course he may get on with less of one, provided he has more 
of the others, But there is a minimum below which he can- 


1 This number, it will be seen, includes 354 children of over 
two and under nine years of age, and 242 children of over 
nine and under sixteen years of age. 

2 These figures may be compared with the “General Aver- 
ages” given by Playfair in his essay on The Food of Man in 
Relation to his Useful Work (p. 19) :— 


Diet of ° Diet of 

Subsist- | Diet in Adult Axeteat 
ence Diet.| quietude.| in Full DAboutére worked 
Health. |~~ ‘|Labourers. 


OZ OZ OZ. OZ OZ 
Flesh-formers (2.¢. 

Proteids) 2:0 2°5 4:2 5'b 6°5 
Can ee Os) 1:0 18 2°5 2°5 
. OOO ae 12:0 120 18°7 20:0 20°0 
Starch equivalen 132 14°4 220 26°0 26°0 
Carbon . Pye 6°7 TA 11:9 13:7 14:3 
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not go without injury, and especially he must not have too 
little protein. He may have more proteids and less carbo- 
hydrates or fats with no great harm, but with too little 
proteid he will suffer, no matter how much carbo-hydrates 
his food may furnish. 


Professor Atwater, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
has published the results of a series of analyses made in the 
Government laboratory in behalf of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (U.S. National Museum), together with a list of ‘‘ Food 
Budgets ” for working people, constructed on the standard of 
nourishment adopted by Professor Voit.} 


It is not proposed, says Professor Atwater, “that any 
person or family should attempt to follow these exactly. 
For that matter the chemist will evidently have to consult 
the cook if he proposes to construct dietaries to accord with 
ordinary tastes.” The rations, nevertheless, ‘‘ help to show 
how foods may be economized, and what proportions would 
suffice for the nourishment of ordinary people, and what are 
the constituents and costs of the different materials. They 
are estimated to supply very nearly the amounts of nutrients 
in Voit’s standard ration for a labouring man at moderate 
work,” ? 


The diets given range in cost from eleven or twelve cents 
(5hd. or 6d.) up to forty-five cents (1s. 103d.) per day ; but for 
the purpose of the present inquiry a few of the cheapest have 
been selected. From these it appears that the minimwm 
cost of the diet required by a labouring man of average 
weight at moderate work (adopting Prof. Voit’s standards), 
would be in England from sixpence to sevenpence per day. 
This sum, however, as will be seen from the particulars given 
on pp. 631-2, allows of a drink diet of water only; tea, 


1 The budgets were calculated by Professor Atwater’s as- 
sistant (Mr. Rookwood) and are published in the former’s 
admirable treatise on The Chemistry and Economy of Foods, 
pp. 115 e¢ seq. 

2 Ibid., p. 119. 


coat: 
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coffee, and cocoa being all excluded.t But even on this scale 
of dietary the minimum food expenditure of a family of five 
persons (7.e. husband and wife and three children) would be 
from 12s. to 13s. 6d. per week ?—a sum which, according to 
the estimate of Mr. Edward Atkinson,? the well-known 
American economist, is exactly one-half of the amount 
actually spent by working-class families in the Eastern and 
Middle States of America, where the cost of food is less than 
in England. 


SPECIMEN DIETS. 


The following are a few of the daily rations suggested by 
Prof. Atwater in his essay on The Chemistry and Economy 
of Foods, to which reference has already been made. They 
are computed to furnish nutrients equivalent to those of 
the standard adopted by Prof. Voit for a labouring man at 
moderate work. 


STANDARD RATION.—Proteids (118 grams), 0:26 lb.; fats 
(56 grams), 0°12 lb.; carbo-hydrates (500 grams), 1°10 lb. 


DAILY RATIONS. 


No. 1. Now?: 
Beef, neck 4 lb. | Smoked herrings. . . $b. 
Beans . fh ons i Botatoes eos te a Dy, 
Patatods'. oh Mets, (OB! soit Beane, ori]. lal. 1 1 Bas 
Oatmeal 1, | Wheatflour . ...1),, 
Butter. 3 oz. | Butter. . . . . . loz 
Rye flour . 4 Ib. 


1 In a few cases a'small quantity of milk is allowed. 

2 In this calculation the wife is assumed to require eight- 
tenths as much as her husband, while two children are 
reckoned as one adult—a basis of calculation which may be 
accepted as approximately reliable. 

3 The Food Question in America and, Europe, p. 35. 
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No. 3. | No. 4. 
Beef, shin . Sila LUV Olin sf srichecibe bey eae 
Oatmeal Bayt (fe ObebOS alk 4dr fe cul ale de 
Corn meal. +14 Batter te Ww. stenrites LOB 
Milk pt. | Cornmeal. . . . . 1b. 
Potatoes Llb...4 Bargad Fae rd dened elanaes 
Butter . loz. | | 
No. 5 

Fresh Mackerel 2 1b. 

Potatoes . bites 

Cracked wheat 4; 

Corn mead aftid) eye dos teak d5 

Beans. +5 

Butter 1 oz. 


A perhaps clearer suggestion is that afforded by the 
dietaries of European soldiers in time of peace. According 
to Dr. Parkes, the regulation diet of a British soldier on 
home ‘service is 5} lb. of meat, and 7 1b. of bread weekly. 
This does not profess to be a sufficient diet, but is supple- 


mented by the soldier himself by the purchase of additional — 


bread, vegetables, milk, and groceries out of his pay. 
Taking the price of meat at 7d. per lb. and bread at 5d. per 
4 lb. loaf, the actual per capita cost of the regulation diet 
(i.e. bread and meat alone) is 3s. 10d. per week, or for a 
family of five persons (reckoning two children as one adult) 
12s. 8d. per week. Such a diet is said to be “ sufficient 
for anybody under ordinary circumstances of regular light 
occupation ; but should extra demands be made upon mind 
or body, weight is lost, and if the demands continue to be 
made the health will suffer.” 


The daily ration of an American soldier (said to be the 
most generous in the world) is 22 oz. of bread or flour; 20 
oz. of fresh or salt meat; 7 oz. of potatoes (é.e. 16 oz. 
three times a week); 1} oz. of rice; 14 oz. of coffee (or 4 oz. 


4 
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of tea); 24 oz. of sugar; 2 of a gill of beans; } of a gill of 
vinegar ; and ‘16 of an oz. of salt. The cost of this diet at 
English prices for a family of five persons would be 22s. 2d. 
per week. 


Another estimate that may be quoted is that furnished 
by Dr. Meinert in his brochure entitled Wie néihrt man 
sich gut wndbillig?1—(‘‘How to feed oneself well and 
economically ?’’)—an essay that was honoured with a prize 
awarded by a committee consisting of Professors Voit 
Forster, and Beneke, three of the best known German 
authorities on the subject. In this essay Dr. Meinert gives 
three schedules of food expenditure for families whose 
annual incomes vary from 800 marks (£40) to 1,500 marks 
(£75). In the case of the lowest of these incomes (£40), he 
allowed a total expenditure of 60 per cent. for food. In the 
case of the highest (£75), he allowed an expenditure of 53 
per cent. for food.” 


We will take the latter estimate for our present inquiry. 
It refers, it will be noticed, to a family whose total income 
averages 29s. per week. The dietary selected by Dr. Meinert 
was calculated for a family consisting of father, mother, and 
two children aged ten and twelve years respectively—the 
mother and two children being taken as equal in their 
consumption to two labouring men. Dr. Meinert further 
assumed that to earn so large a sum as £75 per year, or 29s. 
a week, more than ordinarily hard work would be required, 
and hence, following Professor Voit’s figures, he provided a 
ration with nutrients a little in excess of the standard for a 
labouring man at moderate work.’ The average cost of the 


1 Quoted by Professor Atwater, The Chemistry and Economy 
of Foods, pp. 109-114. 

2 This proportion, it should be noted, corresponds very closely 
to the proportions recognised by Engel in his standards of 
necessary food expenditure for working class families. 

8 Professor Voit’s standards for an ordinary labouring man 
doing moderately hard work, and for the same man at severe 
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ration actually allowed was 220 pfennings (2s. 23d.) per day, 
or, reckoning the family as three adults, 73 pfennings (8#d.) 
per head. Assuming the family to have consisted of jive 
persons (¢.e. father, mother, and three children) instead of 
four as suggested by Dr. Meinert, the actual expenditure 
on food would, on the basis adopted in the previous cases, 
amount to 17s. per week. 


This estimate is curiously confirmed by an analysis of the 
food expenditure of more than 200 working men (living in 
an American boarding house for working men) made by the 
Massachusetts State Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1886.1 
The particulars of the diet are appended, and cover the 
food consumption of 237 men (all labourers) for thirty-nine 
weeks. The average cost per man for the whole period 
was $1:30 (5s. 4d.) per week. Now assuming, as we have 
hitherto done, that an ordinary working woman requires 
eight-tenths, and a child five-tenths, as much as a working 
man, the weekly cost of this diet for a family of five persons 
(making no allowance for the relatively higher cost of food 
in England) would be 17s. 7d. 


work are stated below,and with them Dr. Meinert’s standard 
for the family in question. : 


NUTRIENTS IN DAILY RATION. ; 


Professor Voit’s Standards. Dr. Meinert’s 


Standard for 


Nutrients. For labouring man For npegvigh | Gey ooh 
at moderate work. kei: | : deri 
severe work. per year. 
Proteids. . .{|118 grams. (0° tS lb.) | 145 grams. | 120 grams. 
At in ck 56 ” (0°12 Ib.) | 100 ” 70 ” 
” 


Carbo-hydrates CO ree LEROY ty Pee ee 500 


* See Seventeenth Annual Report ofjthe Bureau of Statistics 
of Labour, Massachusetts. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE FooD CONSUMPTION OF 237 WORKING 
MEN IN AN AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSE DURING A PERIOD 
OF 39 WEEKS. 


Average one man per 


Food. Total for 237 men. rank: 
Beans . pile 118 bushels 012 bushel 
Beekiiweis sith spss 19,683 lb. 2°12 1b. 
SUTLOP an) tcce ka 8 2d aa 878 ,, 
RAMICGe Feet) a 370 ,, 04 ,, 
Dried Apples . . . DEG? 3 185 ,, 
Bishigadyal od wire 2,550 ,, LAD x 
Loe SRS ee 534 barrels ‘057 barrel 
Molasses . ‘ 2,272 gallons 245 gallon 
Mutton ‘ 2,840 lb. ‘307 Ib. 
Onions. ‘ 81 bushels 008 bushel 
Peas. , 98 ts Ol a 
Pork ‘ t 250 barrels ‘027 barrel 
Potatoes . ; 1,842 bushels 199 bushel 
Rice. ! ON OSB 15 
Salt. : 2,925 lb 316 1b. 
Tea. ; 600 ,, 064 ,, 
Turnips . : 31 bushels 003 bushel 
Vinegar . : 262 gallons 028 gallon 
Milk . 2,821 quarts *805 quart 


RELATIVE Cost oF Foop IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


‘The price of bread is lower in England than anywhere 
else ; next in the United States and Belgium, and, finally, 
highest in France and Germany. The kind and quality of 
flour used is by no means the same, so that to obtain an 
equal amount of nourishment a much larger sum must be 
spent in the Continental countries than in Great Britain and 
the United States. The average prices of the meats which find 
their way to the working man’s table, without reference to 
kind, figures out 23 per cent. more in Germany, 47 per cent. 
more in Belgium, 50 per cent. more in Great Britain, and 
52 per cent. more in France than in the United States. 
Potatoes cost 3 per cent. more in Great Britain, 19 per cent. 
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more in France than in the United States; but 30 per 
cent. and 50 per cent. respectively less in Belgium and 
Germany. Butter is 4 per cent. dearer in Great Britain, 
9 per cent. dearer in Belgium, 22 per cent. dearer in Ger- 
many, and 35 per cent. dearer in France than in the United 
States. Sugar in England is only half the price it was in 
the United States before 1890; but the same article is 19 per 
cent. more in Germany, 51 per cent. more in Belgium, and 
84 per cent. more in France. Coffee costs 13 per cent. 
more in Belgium, 19 per cent. more in Germany, 40 per cent. 
more in Great Britain, and 67 per cent. more in France than 
in the United States. Lard and eggs form no exception to 
the general rule. It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that, with the prevailing prices of provisions so preponder- 
atingly in favour of the American labourer, and seeing that 
his family is smaller, his larger absolute expenditure means 
unquestionably that he and his kind are better nourished.”— 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Contemporary Review, January, 1893. 


RELATION OF INTEMPERANCE TO PAUPERISM, 
INSANITY AND CRIME. 


In discussing the social and economic results of intem- 
perance, it is impossible to leave out of consideration the 
relation which intemperance bears to pauperism, insanity 
and crime. 


I, PAUPERISM. 


That there is an intimate connection between intemperance 
and pauperism is indisputable, but the extent and directness 
of the connection is still matter for conjecture. 


One of the most important of the few systematic attempts 
to investigate the relation of intemperance to pauperism in 
this country was that undertaken by a Committee of the 
Lower House of Convocation of the province of Canterbury 
in 1869. In the course of an exhaustive inquiry (which 
sought to discover the part which intemperance plays in the 
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production of insanity and crime as well as pauperism) forms 
of inquiry were transmitted to the Governors and Chaplains 
of Prisons, and Heads of the Constabulary throughout Great 
Britain; to the Superintendents of Lunatic Asylums in 
England and Wales; and to the Judges, the Recorders, the 
Coroners, and the Masters of Workhouses throughout Eng- 
land. In summing up the evidence obtained on the subject 
of pauperism, the Committee state:—‘“‘ From an extensive 
and minute inquiry prosecuted by your Committee through- 
out the workhouses of the country—as well as from other 
authenticated statements—it can be shown that an enormous 
proportion of the pauperism which is felt to be such a 
burden and discouragement by the industrious and sober 
members of the community, and has such a degrading and 
demoralizing effect upon most recipients of parochial relief, is 
the direct and common product of intemperance. It appears, 
indeed, that at least seventy-five per cent. of the occupants of 
our workhouses, and a large proportion of those receiving 
outdoor pay, have become pensioners on the public, directly 
or indirectly, through drunkenness, and the improvidence and 
absence of self-respect which this pestilent vice is known to 
engender and perpetuate. The loss of strength and wealth 
to the country, the increase of taxation, the deterioration of 
national character thus produced, it is at once humiliating 
and irritating to contemplate.” 4 


In the appendix to their Report, the Committee publish the 
replies received from one hundred and nineteen ‘‘ Governors ”’ 
(or masters) of workhouses, giving the proportion of cases of 
pauperism coming within their jurisdiction due, directly or 
indirectly, to drink. The proportion given varies, it is need- 
less to say, in different districts, and, in any case, is to be 
accepted only as an approximate estimate based upon general | 
observation and ordinary official experience ; but it is signifi- 
cant that in hardly a single instance does the estimate fall 


1 Report by the Committee on Intemperance for the Lower 
House of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, pp. 9, 10. 
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below a proportion of one-half, while in the great majority 
of cases, the estimate given varies from two-thirds to eight- 
tenths, 


Mr. Charles Booth, as the result of his analysis of the 
statistics of pauperism in the Stepney, St. Pancras, and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch Unions, gives figures which suggest a 
very much smaller percentage. In analysing, for example, 
the stories of between six and seven hundred persons in the 
Stepney workhouse institutions who were “actually in re- 
ceipt of relief on April 30th, 1889,” Mr. Booth found that 
drink stood as “ principal cause” in 80 out of 634 cases, or 
12°6 per cent., whilst as “ contributory cause” it appeared in 
85 more, “chiefly in connection with sickness and old age as 
principal cause.” Altogether, only 25 per cent. are returned 
as affected by drink. “This proportion,” says Mr. Booth, 
‘is less than might have been expected, and it is probable 
that closer research into the circumstances and history of 
these people, if it could be made, might disclose a greater 
connection than here appears between pauperism and the 
public-house.”’ 


In the case of the St. Pancras inquiry, the basis of inves- 
tigation was somewhat different, no account being taken of 
those who had been permanently in receipt of relief for at 
least two years, nor of some other “old stagers ” as to whom 
detailed knowledge had lapsed. The inquiry was, in point 
of fact, entirely confined to cases of “ current pauperism ” in 
the workhouse itself. The figures for Stepney, on the other 
hand, include the infirm and sick as well as the able-bodied, 
and all except quite a few old cases. 

The figures for St. Pancras—which are based on the 
answers given by the relieving officers to questions put as to 
the previous history of the inmates admitted by their order 
between June 1st, 1888, and December 31st, 1889—show 
that out of 736 cases drink was the “principal or obvious 
cause’? in no fewer than 161, or 21:9 per cent., and a “con- 
tributory cause” in 46 others. 


In the case of Ashby-de-la-Zouch the figures were very 
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similar. Out of 77 cases where the cause of pauperism was 
given, drink was assigned as the cause in 16, or nearly 21 
per cent. 


In estimating the true value of these figures, and especially 
in comparing them with the estimates given by experienced 
poor-law workers and public officials, it is necessary to re- 
member that the information upon which they are based does 
not, as Mr. Booth himself admits, go much beyond proxi- 
mate causes. ‘“ No elaborate research or analysis has been 
attempted. The stories have been taken as they were found; 
where drink appears to occupy the first place, it has its big 
‘D’; and where it is mentioned, but in a secondary way, it 
has its little‘d’; and if it is not mentioned at all, it is 
assumed (no doubt often erroneously) that as a cause of 
pauperism it has not been present. Of drink in all its com- 
binations, adding to every trouble, undermining every effort 
after good, destroying the home and cursing the young lives 
of the children, the stories tell enough. It does not stand as 
apparent chief cause in as many cases as sickness or old age, 
but if it were not for drink, sickness and old age could be 
better met. Drink must, therefore, be accounted the most 
prolific of all the causes; and it is the least necessary.” } 


A somewhat similar inquiry to that undertaken by Mr. 
Booth was made in Manchester in 1883 by Mr. Alexander 
M’Dougall, Vice-Chairman of the Manchester Board of 
Guardians. In prosecuting his inquiry, Mr. M’Dougall very 
properly declined to base his conclusions upon the informa- 
tion gathered by the Relieving Officers for the guidance of the 
Guardians, on the ground that such particulars chiefly relate 
to the circumstances of applicants at the time of asking for 
relief, and give very little information as to their previous 
history. He adopted instead a scheme of careful personal 
investigation which allowed him to trace the actual ante- 
cedents of each case separately. Particulars were taken of 


1 ©. Booth, Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. 
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254 cases, of which 120 were outdoor cases (chosen, with the 
assistance of the Relieving Officers, from three separate dis- 
tricts), and 100 indoor cases taken from the workhouse and 
hospital at Crumpsall. The balance was made up of cases 
in the lock and vagrant wards. The results of the inquiry 
(which were published by the Board of Guardians in January, 
1884), showed that ‘51:24 per cent. of the pauperism of the 
township was directly caused by drinking habits,” while it 
established the further fact “that of the paupers whose 
poverty was certainly brought about by drink, a larger 
number were of families of skilled workmen than of families 
of unskilled labourers.” The full classification of the cases 
was as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Class 1.—Pauperism caused by old age or infirmity . 14°86 
Class 2.—Pauperism caused by disease (not brought on 
by misconduct) or by accidental injuries 15°62 
Class 3.—Pauperism caused through the head of the 
family being unable to find employment, 
though willing to work. . 2°78 
Class 4.—Pauperism caused by idleness or Ktif Hass: 
ness apart from drunken or immoral 
Habis Te = 
Class 5.—Pauperism caused by ae eeenelees in men 24°32 
Class 6.—Pauperism caused by drunkenness in women 4°40 
Class 7.— Widows and children of drunkards. . . 21°84 
Class 8.—Widows and children—husbands having 
been well conducted . . . Oe 
Class 9.— Widows of well-conducted Leone Bho 
have drunken sons, who could support 


them if steady. . « « + ‘68 

Class 10.—Women reduced to pauperism by erate 
conduct—not drunkards. . ... . ‘20 
100-00 


1 Inquiry into the Causes of Pauperism in the Township of 
Manchester, by Alexander M’Dougall. 


% 
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Further information on the subject is furnished by the 
investigations undertaken at the instance of the State Legis- 
lature by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour 
in 1894-5.1 


Out of 3,230 paupers—this being the total number found 
in the State institutions during twelve consecutive months 
(i.e. August 20th, 1894, to August 20th, 1895),—2,108, or 
65°26 per cent., were Pind to be addicted ti the use of ligiidel 
The excessive Asinkors numbered 505, or 15°63 per cent. of 
all the paupers. The total abstainers numbered 866, or 
26°81 per cent. Of the total abstainers, however, 429 were 
minors, 281 being under ten years of age. There were also 
31 minors addicted to the use of liquor. Excluding all the 
minors, whether total abstainers or not, we have 2,752 
paupers of adult years, of whom 2,077, or 75°47 per cent. 
were addicted to the use of liquor, including 504 excessive 
drinkers and 1,573 drinkers not classed as excessive. Of 
the whole number of paupers, 47°74 per cent. had one or both 
parents intemperate. The results of the inquiry are summed 


1 The section of the Act (chap. 332 of the Acts of 1894) 
authorising the investigation was as follows :— 

“The bureau of statistics of labour is hereby directed to 
ascertain, from all sources available, facts and statistics show- 
ing the number of commitments to all institutions, penal and 
charitable, resulting from the use or abuse of intoxicating 
liquors; the number of crimes committed by persons while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors; the number of 
crimes of each class thus committed; the number of paupers 
whose present condition can be traced to the use or abuse of 
intoxicating liquors by themselves or by their parents, 
guardians, or others; the number of persons who have been 
pronounced insane, and whose condition can be traced to the 
use or abuse of intoxicating liquors by themselves, their ances- 
tors, or by others; and in general, such other data as will tend 
to show the relation of the liquor traffic to crime, pauperism, 
and insanity in this commonwealth, and the period of time to 
be covered by this investigation shall include not less than 
twelve successive months.” fe 
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up in the following statement. Of the total number of 
adult paupers, nearly 40 per cent. (39°44) attributed their 
pauperism to their own intemperate habits; about 5 per 
cent. attributed it to the intemperance of their parents, one 
or both; and about 1 per cent. attributed it to the intemper- 
ance of those upon whom they were dependent, other than 
parents.! 

It may be interesting to add that of the whole number 
addicted to the use of liquor, 25, or about 1 per cent., used 
wines only; 417, or about 20 per cent., used lager beer or 
malt liquors only ; 38, or not quite 2 per cent., used distilled 
liquors only ; and 1,628, or about 77 per cent., used all kinds, 
or at least two kinds, of liquor. 


Summary. 


The relation which these estimates bear to one another 
will be more clearly seen if we briefly summarise them. 
This is done in the following table :— 


i 


SM igoconnck undertaken Number of Cases attributable (directly or 


J: . Investigated. indirectly) to Drink. 


1. Committee of the 
Lower House of 
Convocation, 
Canterbury. 

2. Mr. Charles Booth 


119 Workhouses, 
etc. y Enea s and 
Wales. . 75 


634 (Stepney) . . 25 
736 (St. Pancras) . 28 
77 (Ashby-de-la - 
” ” Ge ZC a oa) 5 21 
3. vis lex. M'Dou- \ 254 (Manchester). 51 
4, Massachusetts 
State Bureau of |( 2,752 (Massachu- 
Labour Statis- setts) 45 
tics 


” 9? ? 


It is obviously impossible to draw any but the most 
general conclusions from investigations of this kind. They 


+ Twenty-stxth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labour (Massachusetts) 1896. 


~ 
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cannot in the nature of the case give us more than approxi- 
mate results, but they suffice to justify Mr. Charles Booth’s 
statement that “drink must be accounted the most prolific of 
all the causes [of pauperism] ; and it is the least necessary.” 


IT. INSANITY. 


The relationship which intemperance bears to insanity, 
although still, to some extent, matter for speculation, is 
nevertheless a question concerning which it is possible to 
get fairly reliable and authoritative data. That specialists 
still differ as to the extent of the relationship is hardly 
matter for surprise, since, in a disease of so subtle and 
insidious a nature, wherein several predisposing causes may, 
and often do, act in combination, it is often impossible 
accurately to distinguish between them. 


A careful analysis of the Annual Reports of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy shows that of the total number of cases 
admitted into aSylums in England and Wales during the 
last twenty years, no less than 20 per cent. of the male cases, 
and 7:6 per cent. of the female, were due to drink. The 
figures are as follow :— 


Number of Cases of Insanity! due| Percentage of all 


to Intemperance in Drink. ases. 
Year. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. 
1878 1,420 531 1,951 21°3 @9 
1879 1,350 512 1,862 21°1 6 
1881 1,280 450 1,730 19:3 6°6 
18838 1,379 A474 1,853 19°6 64 
1884 1,365 524 1,889 19°2 V2 
1885 1,299 495 1,794 20°4. U2 
1886 1,312 525 1,837 19°5 vil, 
1887 1,343 576 1,919 18°9 (9 
1888 1,453 608 2,056 1059 aes 
1888-92 1,600 667 2,267 20°5 81 
1891-95 1,779 760 2,539 20°9 8'°5 
1892-96 1,873 814 2,687 21°6 8:9 


1 The “assigned causes”? given in the Report of the Com- 
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In referring to the figures in their Fifty-first Annual 
Report, the Commissioners say: “ Very great reliance cannot 
be placed on the returns from which these tables are compiled, 
but so far as they go, it would appear that ‘ hereditary 
influence’! continues to be the most fruitful cause, ‘ previous 
attacks ’ coming next, and ‘ intemperance in drink ’ third.’’ 


That the figures quoted under-estimate, rather than other- 
wise, the actual influence of intemperance is not only 
extremely probable, but almost certain. A few considerations 
will make this plain. It is to be remembered (1) that the 
returns upon which the figures are based include a large 
proportion of cases where no history at all is available; ? 
(2) that the medical officers in our large asylums have so 
many cases to receive annually, that they cannot make 
exhaustive inquiries as to causation: some may do, but 
many cannot; (3) that in inquiries of this kind much 
depends upon the personal equation of inquirer and of 
informant. This (as regards the latter, at any rate) is 
hardly on the side of sound views as to moderation or 
intemperance when we are dealing with the whole country. 


Dr. Claye Shaw, Medical Superintendent of Banstead 
Asylum, in his Annual Report for the year ended March 


missioners are not taken from the “ Statements” in the papers 
of admission of the patients, but are those which have been 
assigned by the medical officers of the asylums. 

1 In the Report referred to, “ hereditary influence” represents 
23 per cent., and “ previous attacks” 19 per cent. of the total 
number of ‘‘ admissions.” 

2 The percentages given in the table are based not upon the 
total number of cases having an “ assigned cause” of insanity, 
but upon the total number of admissions, which include a con- 
siderable proportion of cases for which no assigned cause is 
given. In the five years 1891 to 1895, for example, the average 
number of admissions was 17,512, in 2,987 of which—represent- 
ing 17 per cent. of the whole—the cause of insanity is stated as 
“ unknown.” 


at, 
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31st, 1897, in referring to the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
returns of “causes,” says :— 


“Table X., showing the causes of insanity, has been very 
carefully compiled, and it shows the difficulty of obtaining 
accuracy here, for out of the 763 admissions, a trustworthy 
history was forthcoming in only 358 instances—barely half. 
In 26 patients (21 men and 5 women) notwithstanding that 
a trustworthy history was obtained, it was still impossible 
to find the cause. The figures show that only 17 per cent. of 
the admissions were directly due to drink.” ! 


Dr. Robert Jones, Medical Superintendent of the Claybury 
Asylum, in his report for the same year, says :— 


“Owing to a general revival of trade . . . the past 
year has been a prodigious one for drink; 22 per cent. of all 
the admissions were due to this cause, which is 2 per cent. 
higher than that recorded last year. As to drink, the state 
of its horrors is not confined to present victims, but in an 
unsparing degree is propagated among future generations, 
and something is urgently needed to galvanize the nation’s 
self-control in this direction. Preventive medicine now 
enters largely into the duties of the State, and the great 
increase in drink insanities calls, in my opinion, for more 
stringent action on its part to promote its own sobriety.” ? 


Dr. G. R. Wilson (until recently an Assistant Physician 
at the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, of which Dr. Clouston is the 
Physician-Superintendent), in his volume on Drunkenness,’ 
says: “In the year 1890 the facts showing the importance 
of drunkenness as a cause of insanity were so conclusive, 
that Dr. Clouston devoted a large part of the Royal Edin- 
burgh Asylum Report to their consideration. He says: 
‘Taking the admissions to the West House alone—that is, 
working people chiefly—and confining the inquiry to men 


1 Highth Annual Report of the Asylums Committee (London 
County Council), pp. 34, 35. 

2 Ibid., p. 72. 

® Social Science Series (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London). 
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between twenty-five and sixty, the chief wage-earning period 
of life, I find that 53 of the total of 124, or 42-7 per cent., 
were of those in which alcoholic excess was assigned as 
the predisposing or exciting cause. . . . Alcoholic excess 
is the most frequent single exciting cause of mental disease, 
and it acts also as a predisposing cause in very many cases. 
During the past fifteen years we have had 837 admissions 
in whom drink has been put down as the cause, or 16°4 per 
cent. of all our admissions during that time. This may be 
taken as about the general experience of the country.’ ” 


In discussing the question again in his report for 1892, 
Dr. Clouston says: ‘“ Looking to our own statistics of the 
year, the increase in numbers does not appear to be explained 
fully by the special prevalence of any one cause or form of 
mental malady. Ninety-three cases, or 21 per cent. of the 
whole, were said to be due to drinking, but then we had 26 
per cent. of our admissions alcoholic last year. Sixteen and 
a half per cent. had been our annual proportion during the 
previous fifteen years.” ! 


Further evidence, but of a more limited character, is fur- 
nished in the Annual Reports of the English Commissioners 
of Prisons. These Reports give particulars of the number of 
cases of insanity occurring each year among prisoners in the 
local and convict prisons of England and Wales. The in- 
crease in the number of these in recent years is to be 
accounted for partly by the growing practice of remanding 
to prison for a period of medical observation, persons who 
have committed some offence while in an apparently unsound 
state of mind. Many of these persons are discharged to the 
police courts at the expiration of the period of observation 
(generally one week), and are then dealt with by the police 
authorities; but as they happen to have spent a few days in 
confinement, and as their disease has been discovered in 
prison, they go to swell the number of prison lunatics. Many 


* Kightieth Annual Report of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 
p. 13, 
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other lunatics find their way into prison as the result of the 
operation of the existing lunacy laws, and of the difficulties 
thrown in the way of certifying to the existence of insanity. 
To certify that any person is insane is a responsibility not 
lightly to be undertaken, and, if possible, to be avoided alto- 
gether. The madman is consequently allowed to wander 
about the country until he commits some crime. He is then 
committed to prison, is certified to be insane, and is forth- 
with removed to an asylum. In these numerous cases, the 
prison is merely a certifying office or agency, through whose 


instrumentality the unhappy lunatic is at last recognised 
and dealt with as his condition requires.! 


In the Report of the Commissioners for the year ended 
March 31st, 1898, particulars are given of 150 cases of 
insanity occurring among convicted prisoners in the local and 
convict prisons of England and Wales during that year. The 
“ supposed cause of insanity ’’? is given in 74 cases, and of 
these no less than 31, or 42 per cent., are described as directly 
due to, or connected with, drink. Similar figures are given 
in the Reports for previous years. In 1897, out of 93 cases 
where the “ supposed cause of insanity” was given, 35 or 


1 See Report of the Medical Inspector of Prisons for year 
ended March 81st, 1896. Out of 479 cases of insanity in that 
year “no less than 316 were certified or discharged to police 
courts as insane within one month of reception. In the vast 
majority of cases, if not in every case, these prisoners were 
unsound in mind not only at the time of reception into prison 
but also at the time that they committed the offences which 
brought them under the notice of the police. Of the remainder, 
as many as 55 were found insane on arraignment, or guilty but 
insane, and were ordered to be detained during her Majesty’s 
pleasure. This reduces the number to be accounted for to 108 
and of these 82 were certified to be insane within two months, 
and 16 within three months of reception.” 


2 The “ supposed cause of insanity” includes cases described 
as “ hereditary ” as well as “ recurrent attacks,” 
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38 per cent. were described as directly due to, or connected 
with, drink. In 1896 the percentage of such cases was 37.1 


In referring to the matter in his Report for 1898, the 
Medical Inspector of Prisons says: “‘ The liability to insanity 
is an unknown quantity, but it may be safely asserted that 
the habits, the excesses, and the debauches of the average 
prisoner tend to predispose him to more risk in this respect 
than the average free man. If we turn to the statistical 
tables of the Commissioners in lunacy, we find that alcoholism 
is one of the most prolific of the causes of insanity, and no 
one will pretend to deny that the same cause operates most 
strongly in filling our penal establishments. It is not 
generally known that numerous cases of delirium tremens 


are treated in the prison hospitals in the course of a year. 


The great majority of these cases recover, but there is a 
residuum where prolonged intemperance lights up a nervous 
disorder which culminates in insanity.” 


Dr. Edgar Sheppard, the late Superintendent of Colney 
Hatch Asylum, and Professor of Psychological Medicine in 
King’s College, in a letter to the Times on October 15th, 
1873, said: “It is beyond a doubt that the taste for 
spirituous liquors and the habit of intemperance are growing 
evils, productive of an amount of distress and misery which 
defy calculation. Certainly if any one is in a position to 
measure their effects, a Superintendent of a Lunatic Asylum 
is. For 12 years I have here watched and chronicled the 
development of the greatest curse which afflicts the country. 
From 35 to 40 per cent. is a fairly approximate estimate of 
the ratio of insanity directly or indirectly due to alcoholic 
drinks.” 


General estimates of this kind, authoritative as_ they 
undoubtedly are, are not to be pressed unduly, but it is im- 
portant to note that they are in general agreement with the 
results obtained by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labour 


* See the Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Prisons 
and Directors of Convict Prisons for 1896, 1897, and 1898, 
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Statistics in the course of its official investigations in 1894-5. 
Out of 1,836 cases of insanity investigated—the total number 
found in the State Institutions canvassed during twelve 
consecutive months—33 per cent. were found to have one or 
both parents intemperate,! while in 21 per cent. of the cases, 
alcohol directly contributed to the insanity.” 


CONCLUSION. 


The data upon which the foregoing estimates are based 
differ so widely, that it would be misleading to attempt to 
summarise the results given. In view, however, of all the 
evidence, it is impossible to doubt that from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the total insanity of the country is due, directly or 
indirectly, to intemperance in drink. The actual proportion 
is probably in excess of this estimate; it is impossible to 
assume that it is less. 


III. Crime. 


The influence of intemperance upon crime is much more 
direct and obvious, and although it is difficult to arrive 
at any precise and authoritative standard of relationship, 
the fact of a considerable relationship is not seriously dis- 
puted. So far back as 1834 we find a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons including among the evils dis- 
tinctly traceable to the traffic in intoxicants, ‘the spread of 
crime in every shape and form,” whereby “the gaols and 
prisons, the hulks and transport convicts are filled with 
inmates; and an enormous mass of human beings, who, 
under sober habits and moral training, would be sources of 
wealth and strength to the country, are transformed, chiefly 
through the remote or immediate influence of intoxicating 
drinks, into excrescences of corruption and weakness, which 
must be cut off and cast away from the community to pre- 


1 In 51 per cent. of the cases no information on the point 
could be obtained. 
* In 18 per cent. of the cases no history was forthcoming, 
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vent the gangrenous contamination of its whole frame, leaving 
the body itself in a constant state of that inflammatory 


excitement, which always produces exhaustion and weakness 
in the end.” 


Fifteen years later, we find a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords giving very similar testimony,! while in 1854 
another Select Committee of the House of Commons declared 
that the evidence presented to it by responsible witnesses, 
and which was “entitled to especial weight,” tended ‘“ to 
establish that whatever individual propensity there may 


be to crime is, with few exceptions, brought into activity by 
habits of intemperance.” ? 


Statements of this kind are of too general a character to 
be available as evidence in an exact inquiry, but they are 
important as embodying the conclusions to which responsible 


Parliamentary Commissions have been led by the evidence 
submitted to them. 


The general evidence on the subject falls naturally into 
two broad divisions. Included in the former are the testi- 
monies of judges, governors and chaplains of prisons, and 
responsible social workers, who have been brought into 
close contact with the facts; while in the latter category 
may be placed the evidence obtained by careful investigations 


concerning the actual history and antecedents of a stated 
number of criminals. 


(a) Testimonies of Governors and Chaplains of 
Prisons, Judges, etc. 


The Committee of the lower House Convocation (Pro- 
vince of Canterbury), in the course of their inquiry in 1869, 


1 See Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to consider the operation of the Acts for the Sale 
of Beer, 1849-50, p. iv. 

2 Report of the Select Committee on Public Houses, 1854, — 
p. XV, 


~~ e 
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addressed a series of specific questions on the subject to 
a large number of Judges, Magistrates, Governors and 
Chaplains of Prisons, Chief Constables, etc., in various parts 
of the United Kingdom. The replies (numbering more than 
200) are published in the Appendix to their Report, and 
making the most liberal allowance for the informal and 
non-scientific character of the conclusions arrived at, they 
certainly constitute a formidable indictment of the liquor 
traffic. Nearly the whole of the replies estimate the pro- 
portion of crime due, directly or indirectly, to drink at 
from 60 to 80 per cent., while some place it even higher. 
Lord Chief Justice Bovill, in a communication which he 
specially authorised to be published, declared :—‘“I have 
no hesitation in stating that in the North of England, and 
in most of the large towns and the manufacturing and 
mining districts, intemperance is directly or indirectly the 
cause of by far the largest proportion of the crimes that 
have come under my observation, and you have, I believe, 
in your published charge, correctly stated the views of the 
Judges generally upon this subject.”” Lord Chief Baron Kelly 
wrote :—“T should be very happy indeed, if I had the time 
and the means, to answer your letter more satisfactorily than 
I am able to do at the present moment. . . . At this 
moment I can only express my belief—indeed, I may say 
my conviction—that two-thirds of the crimes which come 
before the courts of law of this country are occasioned chiefly 
by intemperance.” Another well-known judge—the Rt. Hon. 
Sir H. J. Keating—declared :—‘‘I should suppose the testi- 
mony of every Judge upon the bench would be the same 
as to the fact that a very large proportion of the crimes of 
violence brought before us are traceable, either directly 
or indirectly, to the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors. 
In my own experience of more than nine years upon the 
bench, corroborated by a very long experience at the bar, 
I have no hesitation in saying that such is the case.” 


In the Appendix to the Third Report of the Lords’ 
Committee on Intemperance (1877), the results of a similar 
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inquiry, undertaken a few years later! by a Committee of 
the Convocation of York, are given. We subjoin the table 
embodying the replies received from the Governors and 
Chaplains of gaols. 


EXTRACTS FROM RETURNS FROM THE GOVERNORS AND 
CHAPLAINS OF GAOLS. 


Average 


Qy. What proportion of 
those who have come 
under your cognizance as 


Qy. What proportion of 
recommittals may be as- 
cribed to drinking habits 


No.| number of | iminals have been the | 224. associates, and to 
Eadonens andere tenes oF dentin g habits Hon extent do these mili- 
CuaTER: und associates, directly ti 4 eines ie pepiin: 

or indirectly ? ion of criminals on their 


release ? 
1 1,176 75 per cent. 75 per cent. 
2 4O Two-thirds. Nearly all. 
3 41 More than half. ditto. 
4 700 80 per cent. ditto. 
5 144 Danes ditto. 
6 189 One-third directly. Three-fourths, 
G 893 85 per cent. Nearly all. . 
8 80 4D prays Four-fifths, 
9 133 f(s dete ditto. 
10 126 qbe ¥, ditto. 
11 80 Fully two-thirds. 125 out of 221, 
12 79 80 per cent. 70 per cent. 
13 200 60 per cent. directly. | 75 _,, 
14 93 90 per cent. Tye 
15 384 A Paks 183,00 
16 270 i A large proportion. 
17 300 : Spore 50 per cent. 
18 156 + pena Nearly all. 
19 280 GOW HIG 65 per cent. 
20 127 TD sions i. 
21 nh 0 Most of them. 
22 200 Orr x Nearly all. 
23 93 JO) 80 per cent. 
24|13,000 yearly | 75 i, A very large propor- 
tion. 


Without in any way ignoring the strict limits within 
which statements of this kind can be accepted as evidence, 


* The figures were published in a Special Report in 1874. 


. 
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it must nevertheless be admitted that they point to a 
close connection between intemperance and crime. The 
impression of their general value as evidence is confirmed by 
other direct testimony. The late Lord Justice Lush, speaking 
at the Bristol Spring Assizes, in 1875, said: “I think it 
would astonish many persons if they knew how large a 
proportion of crime is traceable, directly or indirectly, to 
drink. J am almost afraid to name the proportion; but my 
own impression is derived from constant experience in every 
county in England, that more than one-half of the crimes 
that are brought before us are to be ascribed to the influence 
of drink—sometimes the influence of drink upon the guilty 
person, sometimes the influence of drink upon the victim ; 
the condition of the victim tempts the criminal into crime. 
So that between the two, I think I am right in saying that 
more than one-half, and I think I might say considerably 
more than one-half, of all the crime that comes before us is 
traceable, directly or indirectly, to drink.” 


Six years later,! Lord Justice Kay, when presiding at the 
Liverpool Assizes, said: ‘I am going to say a few words 


which you must have heard a great many times, and which 


judges are rather tired of repeating, but my apology is that 
I have special reason for saying them to you. Many of the 
cases in this calendar are offences which have been committed 
under the influence of drink. A long experience as a county 
magistrate, and my experience as a judge upon the North- 
Eastern Circuit twice, and upon this Circuit, have quite 
convinced me that I am speaking within the mark when 
I say that if the people of this country would be weaned 
from the fatal habit of drinking, crime would be diminished 
one-half.” 


Ten years later still (ée. in 1891) the late Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, speaking at the Birmingham Sum- 
mer Assizes, said: ‘‘Few people have opportunities of 
realizing as I have the terrible effects produced by in- 


1 November, 1881. 
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temperance. Of course, there are cases which stand quite. 
aside from the influence of the public-house—crimes such 
as perjury, forgery, false pretences, and others—which re- 
quire the assistance of education. But drunkenness is 
mainly the cause of the commoner sorts of crime, and if 
England could be made sober, three-fourths of her gaols 
might be closed.” 


PROPORTION OF OFFENCES OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Drunkenness alone is responsible for a very large pro- 
portion of the total prison population. Out of 14,194 
prisoners in local prisons in England and Wales on May 25th, 
1898, 8 per cent. of the men and 25 per cent. of the women 
were undergoing sentences for simple drunkenness; while 
a further 7 per cent. of the men and 5 per cont af the 
women were there as ‘ vagrants.” 


In his report for the year ended March 31st, 1898, the 
Visiting Chaplain of Prisons (England and Wales) wrote: 
‘‘Kverywhere it is stated that intemperance is the prime 
cause of the majority of commitments to prisons. In one of 
the northern prisons, the Chaplain says that there are at 
present no less than eight offenders who have upwards of 
160 convictions against them. With a large number of 
habitual inebriates the prison is little else than a useful 
sanatorium, which, so low is their mode of life and their 
code of morals, is an acceptable place of rest and quiet for 
them.” 


The Chaplain of the Wakefield prison, in his report for 
the same year, stated: ‘From November 24th, 1897, to 
March 24th, 1898, there were 756 cases of drunkenness with 
sentences of under three months. LEighty-two of these 
admitted that they were powerless to resist drink if once 
tasted; eighty-seven were hopeful cases, and promised to 
abstain entirely for the future; eight appeared utterly 
hopeless, having been convicted from 60 to over 130 times. 
For this latter class of prisoners short sentences are entirely 
useless.”’ 
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(b} Results of Special Investigations. 


The part which drink actually plays in the production of 
crime is seen more clearly in the results of specific investiga- 
tions undertaken at different times by public officials and 
others. 

At the Annual Congress of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in 1868, the Rev. H. L. 
Elliot, M.A., Chaplain of the Birmingham Borough Prison, 
gave particulars of the first convictions of 1,000 prisoners 
brought under his notice during the preceding eighteen 
months. The cases were taken, without selection, in the 
order in which they presented themselves to him in the 
course of his daily visitations. The results of the investi- 
gations are given in the subjoined table : 1— 


Number examined, who 
on the occasion of the last 
offence had been 


First convictions supposed to be ing” Wee ees, were 
traceable to Tudisted Summarily 
Convicted. 


Total. 


1. Bad company— 
(a) Acquaintances made in 
the street, wgreege) or 
home, etc. . . 126 | 82 74) 18] 250 
(6) Acquaintances made in 
the public-house, danc- 


ing soot, a | foe grants 69 | O 25 ct 4108 

2. Drink «. . So wete, ToeOaS 1 1S! 196. oaSHiA DOS 
SE OVELDY 6 on ie 8 vss + 5 be fp ee be 25] 10 52 
TEMPO eat he eh It og 35 2 @ 
5. Wantof principle. . . . .| 44/11 5 7 67 
6. Badtemper . . é 7) 4 51 | 384 96 
7. Immorality and wantonness ; 4} 12 12°) * iF 89 
8. Incapacity and imbecility . . 3 2 6 0 igh 
APR TDY: CAUNOG ceo ue hae ae nowsl GL. pu b CARED be BOS 
Total. . . . . .|858| 88 | 432 127 | 1,000 


1 Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, 1868, p. 327, 
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In a second table! the results of a further examination of 
500 prisoners in the Birmingham Borough Gaol are given, 
the figures in this case dealing with the cause of the last 
conviction :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE EFFECT OF DRINK IN CAUSING CRIME. 


Number of Prisoners 


Last conviction supposed to be examined. 
traceable to SPREE TTT Tim Yc 
M F | Total.| Per cent. 
Brink: #216..23 SOT PRe) . bersee dss 26 | 145 | 29°00 
Drunken habits and companions. .| 63} 10] 731] 14°60 
Other causes) Sys) Sik ot ee ef 194: |) 986) ae Bee 
Total 60 ce- raf eter wee} O10 1244-500 4-1 ora 


Other and more recent information on the subject is con- 
tained in the Jast Annual Report (1898) of the Commissioners 
of Prisons for England and Wales. We will quote two 
cases only. The first has reference to Wakefield. The total 
number of ‘first offenders” in the Wakefield prison for the 
year ended March 31st, 1898, was 561. Of these, 140 were 
charged with actual drunkenness, and 183 for offences com- 
mitted under the influence of drink. The full statement of 
the cases-is given in the following table :?— 


1 Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion 


of Social Science, 1868, p. 333. 
2 Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors 


of Convict Prisons (England and Wales) for the year ended 
March 81st, 1898, p. 413. 


iv ous 
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Percent- 

Naat P ' Ra's of 

umper ercent- ences 

Number| of Men | f other age of | includ- 


Month of First | charged Offences; Number} charges| ing 
1897 to 1898. | Offend-| with |, @ttri- jofother| for | actual 
ers. | Drunk- | Puted to, Offences.| actual | Drunk- 

: : Drunk- | enness 


Panes. enness. | attri- 
buted to 
Drink. 
pel OS IP ORPAT 86 23 82 25°53 | 41°84 
Baye? eiaoinnt 1 0116 Al 33 42 35°34 | 63°79 
RT ai 68 25 10 33 36°76 | 51°47 
ee sy 8 19 10° | 21°62 7 72:97 
August”... ; 40 7 12 at 17°5 AT'5 
September . . 38 8 16 14 21°05 | 63°15 
October ... 36 5 16 15 13°88 | 58°33 
November .. 25 6 15 4 24:00 | 84:00 
December . . 16 2 12 2 12°5 875 
1898. 
January... 21 A 14 6 4°76 | 71:42 
February. . . 11 1 7 3 9°09 | 72°72 
maren, » .. 12 6 6 50°0 
Total and aver- 
ages for en-| 561 140 183 2388 | 24°95 | 57°57 


tire period 


In the same volume, particulars are given of 1,166 com- 
mitments to the Warwick prison during the same period. 
The particulars are as follow :1— 
mharcod with bemg-drunk . °. 2°, 40) Pe. ere et 


Crimes directly due to drink ote Sy COLO ath Rg eae 
Crimes arising from avoidable and unavoidable poverty 
—probably 50 per cent. of the poverty arising from 
eT NOer EO A, Ce eh ae 
Crimes due to the moral state of character, 30 per cent. 
perhaps the result of drink, 7.e., of the said moral 
Wahieies tel. Fett tad sounhtws ca cole ere 
Arising from passion, with more or less provocation. . 68 
Bad company (the drink element comes in here again). 86 
Negligence, imprudence, accidental, uncertain, etc.. . 61 
Potala eee oe 


1 Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, 1898. 
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INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME IN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


It will add further interest to the inquiry if we compare 
the estimates thus far given with evidence derived from other 
English-speaking peoples. 


(a) Canada. 


We will take Canada first. In the course of their investi- 
gations in 1893-95 the Royal Canadian Commissioners issued 
a number of circulars bearing on the relation of intemperance 
to crime, to various magistrates and judges in the Dominion. 
The replies were afterwards tabulated, and the result is 
given in the following table, which we extract from the final 
Report of the Commission (published in 1895). The question 
set for decision was the proportion of criminal cases attribut- 
able, directly or indirectly, to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Of those who replied :— 


8 placed the percentage at between zero and 10 per cent. 
11 placed the percentage at between 10 per cent. and 25 
per cent. 
9 placed the percentage at between 25 per cent. and 50 
per cent. 
65 placed the percentage at between 50 per cent. and 75 
per cent. 
15 over 75 per cent. 
53 were indefinite in their replies. 
6 made no reply to the question. 


_— 


167 


Such statements, it need hardly be repeated, have no 
definitive value as evidence, but they may quite legitimately 
be quoted as evidence of the broad impression which contin- 
uous acquaintance with the details of crime produces in the 
minds of disinterested observers. Much clearer evidence of 
the connection between intemperance and crime in Canada is 
furnished by Mr. Fanshawe in his valuable work on Liquor 


ie oe 
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Legislation in the United States and Canada. Mr. Fan- 
shawe takes the total number of persons convicted of indict- 
able offences in the Dominion of Canada during the years 
1885-91, and divides them into three classes: Moderate 
drinkers, tmmoderate drinkers, and teetotalers. He also 
classifies the offences under different heads. The figures, he 
tells us, were ‘derived from information officially obtained 
respecting prisoners on their conviction.” ! We give in the 
following table the broad results of the analysis :— * 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES IN CANADA. 


a ee ee 


Percentage of cases. 


Nature of Offence. OF 
1885-88. | 1889-91. 


Offences against the Person— 


Médérate Drinkers. 7°72 * 24 9". Yt S08 38:04 

Immoderate Drinkers ....... .| 4%00 51°50 

Teetotalers .. . Y 9:00 10°46 
Offences against Peanieter with Violence— 

Moderate Drinkers. . .| 50:00 46:37 

Immoderate Drinkers ... . . . . .| 8800 41°63 

Teetotalers .. . i) LOO 12°00 
Offences against peas be ae t Violence 

Moderate Drinkers. .. . ite iets OU ees 47°90 

Immoderate Drinkers "VS PPS OA OS BEBE 39°70 

Teetotalers .. . are pee eet 12°40 
Malicious Offences reaihsreat Pr operty— 

Moderate Drinkers .. . b- -ssety Te BONO 44:00 

Immoderate Drinkers ...... .| 25°48 28°00 

Teetotalers .. . .| 18:52 28°00 
Forgery and Offences Ene the Currency— 

Moderate Drinkers .. . Ob ee oe 56°10 

Immoderate Drinkers<-s..s!s) 6 43 as 8 12667 34°10 

ei ene he See a See eee me | 9°80 
Other Offences— 

Mereraterinkers 6. a ee a wo OS'S 48°11 

TImmoderate Drinkers,~. 6.3)... . .,| 83247 36°32 


TMEMRICGR TE et NaN te sy kad) Oe 15°57 


1 Fanshawe, Liquor Legislation in the United States and 
Canada, p. 396. 
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(b) The United States. 


One of the most valuable of the few official inquiries into 
the influence of intemperance upon crime was the careful 
investigation made by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour! in 
1879-80. ‘ 


A comparison of the statistics of crime in the State during 
a period of twenty years (¢.e. 1860-1879) showed that out 
of a total of 578,458 sentences, 340,814, or 60 per cent., 
were sentences for “rum” offences (¢.e. drunkenness, etc.). 
There were, however, no sources of information from which 
it was possible to ascertain the weight of the influence of 
intemperance in the commission of all crimes other than 
“rum ” offences, and “ our means would not allow usto canvass 
all the courts in the Commonwealth : we therefore instituted 
an investigation for the year, current from September 1st, 
1879, to September 1st, 1880, with a view to discover what 
that influence is, in the County of Suffolk (Mass.), during the 
above year.” The investigation dealt exclusively with all 
sentences for offences other than the distinctive “rum’”’ 
offences, passed during the year. 


‘The total number of sentences for the year of our investi- 
gation—the distinctive rum offences included—was 16,897, 
Twelve thousand two hundred and eighty-nine were directly 
due to ‘rum’ causes; 12,221 keing for sentences for the 
various grades of drunkenness, and 68 for liquor keeping 
and liquor selling without licence, etc. Thus, for the year, 
the sentences for ‘rum’ causes alone constituted 72 per cent. 
of the whole, leaving a small balance of 27 per cent. Now, 
to discover what was the influence of intemperance in the 
commission of this balance, formed the object of this investi- 
gation.” 


“We sought,” says Mr. Wright, “ to compass the object of 
our investigation by ascertaining the connection between 
rum and the criminal in five directions :— 


1 Now U.S. Commissioner of Labour, Washington. 
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(1) Whether the criminal was under the influence of 
liquor at the time the crime was committed. 

(2) Whether the criminal was in liquor at the time he 
formed the intent to commit the crime. 

(3) Whether the intemperate habits of the criminal were 
such as to lead to a condition which induced the 
crime. 

(4) Whether the intemperate habits of others led the 
criminal to a condition which induced the crime. 

(5) What were the drinking habits of the criminal, 
whether total abstainer, moderate drinker, or exces- 
sive drinker ? 

And, for the purpose of enabling us to make this investiga- 
tion as thorough and accurate as possible, we endeavoured, 
through our agents, to acquaint ourselves with each criminal, 
his history, his friends, his neighbourhood, his real name, 
and the exact name and nature of his offence; his residence, 
his occupation, his age and birthplace. In each of the nine 
courts of criminal jurisdiction in the County of Suffolk, we 
had an agent, paid to investigate each case that appeared in 
the same.” 

The facts thus gathered are presented in the following 

statement :— 


Not 
Yes. No. answered. Total. 
1. Was the criminal under the 


influence of liquor at the 

time the crime was com- 

MACE Ts Pe Ue. Blo” leo. ous 
2. Was the criminal in liquor 

when the intent to com- 

mitthecrime was formed? 1,918 2,414 276 4,608 
3. Did the intemperate habits 

of the criminal lead to a 

condition which induced 

thecrime? . ... . .41,804 2566 238 4,608 
4, Did the intemperate habits 

of others lead the criminal 

to a condition which in- 

duced the crime? ... 821 3404 883 4,608 


1 Total of cases investigated after deducting sentences 
“ vacated” by reason of death, successful appeal, etc. 
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It will thus be seen that 2,097, or 45 per cent., were in 
liquor at the time of the commission of the offence of which 
they were found guilty; that 1,918, or 42 per cent., were in 
liquor at the time of the formation of the criminal intent ; 
that the intemperate habits of 1,804, or 39 per cent., were 
such as to induce a moral condition favourable to crime; and 
that 821, or 18 per cent., were led to a criminal condition 
through the contagion of intemperance. ! 


In summing up the results of the inquiry, Mr. Carroll 
Wright says :— : 


‘These figures paint a picture, at once the most faithful 
and hideous, of the guilt and power of rum. Men and 
women, the young, the middle-aged, and the old, father and 
son, husband and wife, native and foreign born. . . all 
testify to its ramified and revolting tyranny. Therefore, the 
result of this investigation, in view of the disproportionate 
magnitude of the exclusively rum offences, and considered in 
connection with the notorious tendency of liquor to inflame 
and enlarge the passions and appetites, to import chaos into 
the moral and physical life, to level the barriers of decency 
and self-respect, and to transport its victims into an abnormal 
and irresponsible state, destructive and degrading, calls for 
earnest and immediate attention at the bar of the public 
opinion and the public conscience of Massachusetts.” ? 

In obedience to the mandate of a special Act passed by the 
State Legislature in 1894, a further and more extended inquiry — 
was made by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics in 
1894-95. Under the terms of the Act authorizing the inves- 
tigation, the collection of information occupied twelve succes- 
sive months, the period closing August 20th, 1895. The 


1 Of the persons sentenced for assault and battery, and larceny 
(amounting to 2,613, or 56 per cent. of the whole), no less than 
1,275, or 48 per cent., were in liquor at the time of the commis- 
sion of the offence. 

2 Twelfth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labour, 1881. 
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details of the inquiry, which covered no less than 26,672 
cases of crime, are fully and elaborately set forth in the 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labour, and can only be summarized here. The results are 
certainly striking, and they confirm in a very remarkable 
way the results of the earlier investigation. 


Out of the 26,672 cases examined, 17,575, or 65°89 per 
cent., were convictions for drunkenness; and 657, or 2°46 per 
cent., for drunkenness in combination with other offences. In 
8,440 cases in which drunkenness did not form part of the 
offence, that is, in which the offender was convicted of a 
crime other than drunkenness, 3,640, or 43:13 per cent., were 
cases in which the offender was in liquor at the time the 
offence was committed ; 4,852, or 57:49 per cent., were cases 
in which the offender was in liquor at the time the intent 
was formed to commit the offence ; 4,294, or 50°88 per cent., 
were cases in which the intemperate habits of the offender 
led to a condition which induced the crime; while in 3,611, 
or 42°78 per cent., the intemperate habits of persons other 
than the offender were said to have been influential in the 
commitment of the offence. 


Of the whole number of convictions, namely, 26,672, the 
number of offenders addicted to the use of liquor was 25,137, 
or 94:24 per cent. The excessive drinkers numbered 4,516 
(16°93 per cent.), and the total abstainers numbered 1,535 
(5°76 per cent.). Of the total abstainers, however, 632 were 
minors. There were also 680 minors addicted to the use of 
liquor. Excluding all the minors, whether total abstainers 
or not, we have 25,360 offenders of adult years, of whom 
24,457, or 96°44 per cent., were addicted to the use of liquor, 
including 4,482 excessive drinkers, and 19,975 drinkers not 
classed as excessive. Of the whole number of offenders, 
57°89 per cent. had fathers who were addicted to the use of 
liquor, while 20°49 per cent. had mothers addicted to the use 
of liquor. Again, of the whole number of offenders addicted 
to the use of liquor, 126, or less than one per cent., used wines 
only ; 4,293, or about 17 per cent., used lager beer or malt 
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liquors only ; 728, or about 3 per cent., used distilled liquors 
only ; and 19,990, or about 80 per cent., used all kinds, or at 
least two kinds of liquor. 


Conclusion. 


Such, in broad outline, are the chief sources of information 
on the subject. The evidence, it will be seen, is of unequal 
worth, but its cumulative effect is practically irresistible in 
compelling a conviction of the powerful influence which 
intemperance exerts in the production and perpetuation of 
crime. 


1 During the twelve months covered by the investigation, 
the arrests in the State for all offences numbered about 41 
(41:41) to each 1,000 of the population. In cities, such arrests 
numbered about 55 (55°01), and in towns (¢.e. what in England 
would be called villages) about 16 (15°67) to each 1,000 of the 
population. The arrests for drunkenness only numbered about 
25 (24°59) in the State at large, about 84 (83°73) in the cities, 
and about 7 (729) in the towns (2.e, villages) to each 1,000 of the 
population. 


~ 
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MoRTALITY DUE TO INTEMPERANCE (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


I. Chronic Alcoholism. 


Table showing the number and ratio of deaths attributable 
to chronic alcoholism in the years 1877-96. 


Number of Deaths. Ratio per Million Living. 
pp 6 SS eT ae. es ae A nee.» ares Honenn saree 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 

1877 479 255 WB4 40 20 80 
1878 489 288 V7 40 22 81 
1879 889 266 655 $1 20 26 
1880 407 269 676 §2 20 26 
1881 500 347 847 89 26 33 
1882 604 400 1,004 47 30 88 
1883 550 354 42 26 34 
1884 537 379 916 41 27 34 
1885 552 888 940 42 28 35 
1886 586 459 1,045 44 82 38 
1887 631 471 1,102 47 33 40 
1888 653 472 1,125 48 82 40 
1889 691 511 1,202 50 85 42 
1890 902 661 1,563 65 45 54 
1891 857 645 1,502 61 43 52 
1892 859 683 1,542 60 45 52 
1893 927 (82 1,709 64 51 57 
1894 795 672 1,467 5b 43 49 
1895 920 748 1,663 62 47 55 
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II. Delirium Tremens. 


Table showing the number and ratio of deaths from delirium 
tremens in the years 1877-96. 


Number of Deaths. Ratio per Million Living. 

Year. |. -——A | 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 

1877 370 42 412 a1 3 17 
1878 290 49 839 24 4 14 
1879 225 48 273 18 4 11 
1880 230 44 274 18 3 11 
1881 892 44 866 25 3 14 
1882 278 41 319 22 3 12 
1883 336 43 879 26 3 14 
1884. 306 47 853 23 3 13 
1885 340 54 394 26 4 14 
1886 297 50 347 22 4 18 
1887 283 57 840 21 4. 12 
1888 276 50 326 20 3 12 
1889 307 57 364 22 4 13 
1890 406 68 474 29 5 16 
1891 470 83 553 Bs 6 19 
1892 872 57 429 26 4 15 
1893 407 58 465 28 4 16 
1894 314 61 3875 22 4 12 
1895 317 65 882 22 4 13 
1896 345 68 413 23 4 13 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ToTAL NUMBER OF LICENSED PREMISES IN 1896. 


“ On” Licences— 


Wally licensed. 2 Uw TAL.. . . 66,1380 
ROM OMe Chih Hedy. thes 8g 4) gy os SOO TL OD 
PA PEL, cc) Eg oats ke) a, Pe 
101,903 
“ Off” Licences— 
With discration: Pr SPP oe PIS GES 
Other “ off” mils RO is eet Weer iY aa 7,409 
soe Lo Vs (o's ial eC 1,989 
24,041 
Total “On” and “Off” Licences . . . . . . 125,944 


Average.—1 “On” licensed house to every 301 inhabitants. 


SCOTLAND. 
ToraL NUMBER OF LICENSED PREMISES IN 1896. 


Hotels and Inns— 


Where spirits aresold. . . .. . . 1,663 
CTA SE ea aaa ed on OR 14 
—— 1,677 
Public-houses— 
Wherespirits aresold.... . . . ... 5,bGL 
CE tek ee a keds 125 
PECOATIAL Ce eee SOE Bek ce 29 
5,725 
Licensed Grocers— 
Where spirits aresold. . .... . 38,914 
CU ET Se Oe ce ere 207 
4,121 
ee ee Seer el OOS wi ah 3.0) i. Te ee he eee 103 
Total of all licensed premises . . . . . . . 11,626 


Average.—1 “ On”’ licensed house to every 566 inhabitants, 
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TRELAND. 


ToTAL NUMBER OF LICENSED PREMISES IN 1896. 
‘““ On” Licences— 


Publioshousesy 6000 yal Loauil tceereaa 

Refreshment House Wine Licences 41 

Not Ulagasifiedsr(ye io te Free. 45 
16,826 

“ Off Licences— 

Spirit Grocers’ Licences . . . 915 

Beer Retailers’ Licences. . . . 553 

Wholesale Beer Dealers . . . . 235 

Not: Classified: ie cr = 
1,706 


Total of all licensed premises . . . 18,532 
Average :—1 “On” licensed house to every 271 inhabitants. 
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vLE 169 Sol | 6F ¥L || 89g SLT. G6g_ | S2SZIS | * °° STISBOMON 
613 863 O1g's StL | oF 901 | ZOTS | 996 | 906T| SOBTI9 |° © * [oodreATT 
Le G08 Sh 9F 93 03 || 466 OST. LyT | 00006 |° ° * YynousTg 
183 602 67 QT v8 || 097 806 oa. | «(O9P6ST | °° * UANQHOVTE 
ZI Tr 9aq QrT | LT 8aT || ITP OLT TVG? Goes OF ee Pee epanS 
976 697 086 Shr | «(09 286 || 887 866 O6T | 608966 |‘° © ° ploypere 
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IRELAND. 


Table showing the Ratio of Licensed Premises to (a) other 
houses, and (b) population in certain boroughs in Ireland. 


Ratio of Licensed] Ratio of Licensed 


Borough. Houses to other Houses to 
Houses. Population. 
, 1 to 1 to 
Clonmel. 3h. SSP a 11 78 
Waterford. . .-. 15 89 
MARCO Ry 4 Was 17 93 
eerie. 2 oS 17 119 
MOET, Cas oe em ee te 19 129 
Queenstown .. . 17 142 
Te ABO iL Son eins 21 160 
BBGUIRED) sea ced SS 164 
Dublin s.h) ot eo tees B3) x 275 
LONDON. 


(Metropolitan Police Area.) Population (1896): 6,259,966. 
Total Number of Licensed Houses in 1896. 


Public-houses . . PTET ee Wes Bak Tey 
Beer-houses with “ off % aes a) eS Mhietans 2 ee * Ee 

ion or Molt iicencemiis .'o.- eS ee 
Refroshiteus houses with wine licences “on” .. . . 807 


Houses for the sale of wines in shops with “off” licences 718 
and spirits in shops with 
Som? ligantes i454... . -. SLSar 


”? ”? ? +P] 


Total number of licensed houses . . . . 14,039 


Average: 1 licensed house to every 446 inhabitants. 
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Number of Licensed Houses per square mile in certain 
Police Divisions in London. 


Total 
Area Number of Number 
Police Division. (Square Licensed | per Square 

Miles). Houses Mile. 

(1896). 

“CC” or St. James’s (includ- 

inpmobhint (i. rae 0°70 559 798 
ei or Holborn ... . 0°80 389 486 
-G” or Finsbury... . 1°75 664. 379 
“TP” or Marylebone . . . 1:26 436 349 
“H” or Whitechapel . . 2:08 704 338 
WL” orlambeth .... . 2°59 502 194 


“M” or Southwark .. . 4:16 551 132 


Value of Licensed Premises in London (Administrative 
County ') in 1896. 


Gross Value. Rateable Value. 


Public-houses.. . .| £1,296,816 £1,082,068 
Beer-houses .. . 136,256 113,779 
Hotels Or. 286,576 238,565 
Chaba shs Ghishian * 231,530 192,981 


Restaurants . . . 152,243 126,942 


—_—_—— 


£2,108,421 | £1,754,835 


It will be observed that the valuation of these premises 
forms one-twentieth of the whole valuation of London. 

It is nearly si@ times (5°60) the total rateable value of all 
the Board Schools and Voluntary Schools in London. 


1 Except Penge. 
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MANCHESTER (1898). 


Public-houses =. «Sj »UDYDAL hy BEOBOS 
Boar, Houses F007 sii eae ae 
OTT Pra. ch, Yoga aa Dee 


”? ”? 
Refreshment Houses with Wine 


Licences, other than beer-houses 125 


2,989 
Average: 1 licensed house to every 180 inhabitants. 


EDINBURGH. 
Where 
Spirits sold. Others. Total. 
Hotels ‘and Inns 786) So al aes 
Public-houses . 8304 .. 8 ....' 812 
Licensed Grocers 414 .. 2 . . 416 
Total of all licensed houses . . 765 
1 licensed house to every 80 dwelling houses. 
1 i sy yy yy OLS PONGOMA 
GLASGOW. 
Where 
Spirits sold. Others. Total. 
Hotels and Tons 0020 6 ee 20 
Public-houses. 1,419 . . 6 . . 1,425 
Licensed Grocers 308 ..2 . . 810 
Total of all licensed houses . . 1,755 


1 licensed house to every 83 dwelling houses. 
1 401 persons. 


? ”? ”? 27 
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DUBLIN (Merropouiran Pouice District). 


Public-houses. . . 901 
Refreshment House Wine ce 23 

Total “On” Licences .. sinus 924 
Spirit Grocers’ Licences . . . . 289 
Beer Retailers’ Licences . . .. 45 
Wholesale Beer Dealers . ... 21 

Total ‘Off’? Licences’... 355 


Total of all licensed houses, 1 279. 
1 licensed house to every 33 dealing houses. 
1 A i opt te 2eP persons. 


BELFAST. 


“On ” Licences— 
Public-houses e e 3 e e ® e e 649 


Total “On” Licences . . . . 649 


“ OF” Licences— 


PUL eee eek eS Bea ee i AU 
Beer Retailers’ Licences. . .. . 831 
Wholesale Beer Dealers. . .. . 380 

Total “Off” Licences . . Ti 


Total of all licensed houses, 1 380. 
1 licensed house to every 33 avelling houses. 
1 a » »  -3 64 persons. 


43 
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CORK (Ciry}. 


Pabhic-houses. 73° pore. Oh te 1b42 
Total “On” Licences . 

Spirit Grocers’ Licences. . . . . 10 

Beer Retailers’ Licences. . ... 17 

Wholesale Beer Dealers. . .. . 12 


Total “ Off’ Licences . 


Total of all licensed houses . 
1 licensed house to every 19 dwelling houses. 
1 si ity Soe 129 persons: 
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APPEALS TO QUARTER SESSIONS. 
Summary of the Results of Appeals to County Quarter 


Sessions against Refusals to renew—during Two Periods of 
Five Years, 1886-91 and 1891-96. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Ist January, 1&87, to 1st 1st January, 1892, to 1st 
January, 1892, January, 1897. 
Withdrawn Withdrawn 
Total. | Allowed. or Total. | Allowed. or 
Dismissed. Dismissed. 
Cities or 
Boroughs .| 168 (2 96 272 124 148 
Petty Sessional 
Divisions .| 96 45 5l 204 124 80 
Total. | 264 117 147 476 248 228 
SCOTLAND. 


Results of Appeals to Quarter Sessions during the ten 
years, 1886-96, ~ 


Appeals 
Appeals Allowed.| Dismissed or Total. 

Abandoned. 
Burghs, 2. « % 815 819 634 
Counties... 179 189 368 
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LONDON (Metropolitan Police Area). 


Average Number of 
Arrests for 
Years. Drunkenness. 
Per 1,000 Population. 
. | Aa Bes 


Mes OS ey sk ug 
PSU On Ss aS a BOOT gs) a. Ob Bee 
is oe MEG bP ee Ramen Ta nme ces scr 
Pee MEE c's RS EE be. IDE 
Us SS Bit Re ne ae es Vea ee ee 
ee RR yk ae ee 4. RRR: Gee 
ROG ci aD. «Cie ee aes. |. ee ee 
er es REE GS ge Ps) BRR 8 Pe ee 
a eh ee RRL BA MR 3 3:5 
GOs. 1a Se eee we ee. Bs 
eee. ee eee een) |: fee SO GE 
POT Saya ae SERIA ATUN ce ne OO 
COMO aE OAD ee Re ce a ee ge 8 EE 
Ree tee ahold By Pemba ye, et ages 


PROPORTION OF FEMALE DRUNKENNESS. 


LONDON (Metropolitan Police Area). 


Total No. 
of Arrests Proportion | Males. Females. 
Years. for drunken- | per 1,000. Per cent. Per cent. 
ness. 
1875 30,976 C57 53 47 
1895 34,605 5°66 59 41 
1897 46,899 85 61 39 


1898 54,476 8:38 61 39 
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MANCHESTER. 
Total No. of 
Persons Pro-| Average No. Mal Femal 
Years. ceeded Against/of Arrests for P — P SInBICe- 
for Drunken- | Drunkenness. er cent. er cent. 
ness. 
1857-61 — 1,966 80 20 
1862-66 — 8,896 V7 23 
1867-71 ~— 10,504 5 95 
1872-76 — 9,821 val Fs 
1891 7,041 — 68 $2 
1892 6,225 — 67 85 
1893 6,335 — 64 86 
1894 6,988 —_— 64 86 
1895 5,864 — 63 St 
LIVERPOOL. 
Average No. 
Years. P eben a Males. Females. 
Against for Per cent. Per cent. 
Drunkenness. 
1876-80 8,350 T4 26 
1881-85 8,844 (6 24 
1886-90 6,561 %5 25 
1891-95 (1,884 (6 24 
GLASGOW. 
Average No. 
of Persons Males. Females. 
Years. Arrested for Per cent. Per cent. 
Drunkennegs. 
1877-81 18,422 70 380 
‘1882-86 12,687 68 $2 
1887-91 17,029 67 33 


1892-96 18,484 68 82 
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HULL. 
Total Number 
Year. of Convictions pee Females. 
for Drunkenness. er cent. Per cent. 
1886 757 74 26 
1887 776 %3 27 
1888 836 val 29 
1889 978 ret 29 
1890 1,095 66 84 
1891 1,270 G1 20 
1892 1,014 70 80 
BELFAST. 
Total Number of 
5 ee Persons Proceeded Males. Females. 
‘ against for Per cent. Per cent. 
Drunkenness. 
1891 7,583 71 29 
1892 6,905 70 80 
1893 5,900 66 84 
1894 5,722 70 80 
1895 5,729 68 82 
1896 6,052 67 ou 
1897 6,433 70 80 
DUNDEE. 
Average Number 
Cerne of Persons Pro- Males. Females. 
ceeded against for Per cent. Per cent. 
Drunkenness. 
1857-61 644 65 835 
1862-66 907 65 85 
1867-71 956 66 34 
1872-76 1,551 67 83 
1877-81 1,950 69 81 
1882-86 1,509 65 85 
1887-91 1,154 63 37 


1892-96 1,369 62 38 
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INFLUENCE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE ON 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


TABLE of Contested Constituencies in England, Wales, and 
Scotland which returned Conservative or Liberal-Unionist 
Members at the General Election of 1895, in which the transfer 
of one or two votes for every “On” licensed house from the 
Conservative or Liberal-Unionist to the Liberal side would 
have affected the result. 


GENERAL ELEcTION, 1895, 


Notg8.—In the case of the two-member constituencies in which 
two Conservatives or Liberal-Unionists were returned, to gain one 
seat it is merely necessary for the highest rejected candidate to 
displace the lower of those returned. Thus the number of votes 
which must be transferred to gain one seat equals more than half 
the difference between the lowest Conservative and the highest 
Liberal candidate. To gain the remaining seat the majority of 
the higher Conservative over the second Liberal candidate must 
be destroyed. 

For example, in the case of Norwich (1895) the poll declared was— 


C.. 72, SEO 883 166 
neem hither ea 
Dh 6 go ae, ea 
Ti) >; Oe he?) eae ry 


A transference of 353 votes would place the first Liberal above the 
second Conservative candidate, and thus one seat would be gained; 
whilst a transference of 479 votes would place the second Liberal 
above the first Conservative, and thus a second seat would be 
gained, 


—_—- = = 


Name of Constituency. 


ENGLAND AND 
MALES . . eS 
“On” Licensed Pre- 
mises—101,903 


Bath, one seat’. 

Bedford . . 

Bedfordshire (North) 

Bethnal Green ore 
East) 

Birkenhead . . 

Bradford (West) 

Bradford (East) . . 

Bradford (Central) . 

Bristol (North) 

Bristol (South) . 

Buckinghamshire, North 
(Bucks). . 

Camberwell (North) . 

Cambridgeshire, North 
(Wisbech) . : 

Cambridgeshire, West 
(Chesterton) . : 

Cambridgeshire, East 
(Newmarket). 

Cardiff . 

Carmarthen Distr ict 

Chatham . 

Cheltenham . 
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Electors. 


4,959,805 


7,059 
4.179 
18,744 


7,481 
14,277 
11,200 
12,997 
10,316 
11,490 
12,281 


11,895 
11,064 


10,495 
10,651 


9,738 
19,858 
5,370 
9,199 
7,169 


Re 
Se 


tive or Liberal-Unionist was 
returned. 


Majority by which the Conserva- 
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What the result would 


: have been had the in- 
5 s fluence of the Public- 
bef | house been eliminated. 
+4. : é 
+ ss bm] assuming assuming 
fo | _ that each that each 
ae 3 FS On-2. Tile * Ones. Tit: 
§ © |censed House |censed House 
BAUS caused the | caused the 
Ars 8 Transfer of | Transfer of 
™ wr)| one vote two votes 
28 from the from the 
9 {Liberal to the] Liberal to the 
A 4 Conservative} Conservative 
a or Liberal- | or Liberal- 
fq Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. Candidate, 
145 — Gain 
86 Gain — 
282 Gain — 
153 Gain ~ 
298 Gain — 
230 Gain — 
267 os Gain 
219 Gain — 
236 Gain — 
252 — Gain 
234 Gain — 
227 —_ Gain 
216 Gain — 
219 Gain —— 
200 Gain re 
398 o— Gain 
110 Gain — 
189 — Gain 
147 —- Gain 


1 Italics indicate Constituencies which returned Liberal- Unionist 


Members. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Cheshire (Crewe) . 
Christchurch” \°». 03°. 
Cornwall, North-West 
(Camborne) 
Cornwall (Truro). . 
Cornwall, South- East 
(Bodmin) . 
Coventry. . 
Cumberland, West (Ee- 
remont) . 
Cumberland, Mid. (Pen- 
rith). i 
Denbigh District . 
Derby (one seat) . . 
Derbyshire (High Peak) 
Derbyshire (South) " 
Devonshire, North-West 
(Barnstaple)... 2 4 
Devonshire (Torquay) . 
Dudley. .. 
pees (South- East) . 
Essex, East pio 
Exeter . ae 
Finsbury (Eastern) . : 
Glamorganshire (South) 
GLOUCesten «6 sere eatete 
Gloucestershire, Mid. 
(Stroud) msgs lee 
Gloucestershire, East 
(Cirencester) . 
Great Yarmouth . 
Hackney (Central) 


Regis- 
tered 
Number 
of 


Electors. 


returned. 


tive or Liberal. Unionist was 
Estimated Number of ‘On’? 


Majority by which the Conserva- 


Licensed Houses in the 
Constituency. 


Transfer of 
one vote | two votes 


What the result would 
have been had the in. 
fluence of the Public- 

house been eliminated, 


assuming assuming 
that each that each 
“On” Li- “On”? Li- 


censed Housejcensed House 


caused the caused the 
Transfer of 


from the from the 


Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
Conservative | Conservative 


or Liberal- or Liberal- 
Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. Candidate. 


i CO 


— Gain. 
Gain. — 
— Gain. 
Gain. - 
— Gain. 
Gain — 
Gain ae 
—— Gain 
—" Gain 
Gain _ 
sce Gain 
— Gain 
Gain —- 
Gain — 
— Gain 
Gain -—- 
~- Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
-— Gain 
Gain — 
— Gain 
Gain => 
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Name of Constituency. 


Hackney (South) . 
Hartlepool 
Hastings. . . 
Hull (Hast). . . 
Huntingdonshire, South 
(Huntingdon) 
Isle of Wight. . 
Ipswich, 2nd seat . 
Kidderminster ; 
King’s Lynn . . 
anbeh North) | : 
Lancashire, North(North 
Lonsdale) . ; 
Lancashire, North (Lan- 
caster) . 
Lancashire, ‘North-East 
(Darwen) . 
Lancashire, South- East 
(Heywood) . . 
Lancashire, South- East 
(Middleton) . ; 
Lancashire, South- East 
(Radcliffe - c. - Farn- 
worth). . 
Lancashire, South- East 
(Eccles) . 
Lancashire, South-West 
(Southport) . . 
Lancashire, South- West 
(Widnes) . 
Lancashire, South- West 
(Ince) ee 


—_-—— 


returned. 
Estimated Number of ‘‘ On” 


Electors. 


Constituency. 


tive or Liberal- Unionist was 
Licensed Houses in the 


& 
Majority by which the Conserva- 


bo 
Or 
> 


What the result would 
have been had the in- 
fluence of the Public- 
house been eliminated. 


assuming assuming 
that each that each 
6c On ”? Li- 66 On a3 he 


censed House|censed House 


caused the caused the 


Transfer of | Transfer of 
one vote | two votes 


from the from the 


L.beral to the/Liberal to the 
Conservative | Conservative 


or Liberal- or Liberal- 
Unionist Unionist 


Candidate. Candidate. 


: —$<——$ | | a 


Gain. — 
Gain. — 
Gain. — 
— Gain. 
Gain. — 
Gain. — 
— Gain. 
Gain. — 
— Gain. 
— Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
Gain — 
— Gain 
— Gain 
Gain — 
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Name of Constituency. 


tive or Liberal-Unionist was 
returned. 


Majority by which the Conserva- 


Leeds (Central) 10,353 


Lincoln soins. 4 WAL SOG |) 288 
Lincolnshire (South 
Kesteven or Stamford) | 9,657 | 389° 
Lincolnshire ee oe 
or Spalding). : 12,775 | 3849 
Liverpool (Exchange) .| 7,063 254 
Manchester (North- East) 9,893 | 241 
Manchester (East) . 11,991 T716 
Manchester (South) . 10,945 78 
Manchester(South-West)| 9,496 | 498 
Monmouthshire (South) | 14,137 612 
Montgomery District 3,080 84 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
2 seats . : 32,3873 | 308 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
2seats . -— 1,679 
Newington (Walworth) 7,480 553 
Norfolk (South-West) 9,119 ; 206 
Northampton, 2nd seat. | 11,442 | 117 
Northamptonshire(Mid.)} 11,714 | 282 
Norwich, 2 seats . 17,494 | 704 
Norwich, 2 seats . —— 956 
Nottingham (East) 11,818 165 
Nottingham (South) . 11,377 433 
Oldham, 2 seats 28,783 | 216 
Oldham, 2seats .. - 993 
Oxfordshire, South (Hen- 
ley) . tani 9,982 41 -B61 
Pembroke District 6,299 179 
Peterborough 4,787 | 242 
13,460 | 277 


Plymouth, 1st seat . 


~ 


PROBLEM 


What the result would 
have been had the in- 


et fluence of the Public- 
Og house been eliminated. 
“1.4 >| assuming assuming 
#2 =| that each | that each 
os] “On” Li- | “On” Li- 
8,9 -8 |censed House/censed House 
5 + | caused the | caused the 
Ac a! Transfer of | Transfer of 
% 25} one vote | two votes 
28 from the from the 
g-8 Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
oe Conservative | Conservative 
a or Liberal- | or Liberal- 
eal Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. Candidate. 
3 — Gain. 
166 Gain. — 
198 Gain. —_ 
962 Gain. -—— 
145 Gain. — 
208 Gain. —- 
246 — Gain 
225 Gain. — 
195 — Gain 
290 — Gain 
62 Gain. —— 
665 Gain. — 
— — Gain 
153 -- Gain 
187 Gain ms 
935 Gain — 
241 Gain — 
359 Gain — 
— — Gain 
243 Gain - 
234 Gain — 
591 Gain andi 
— Gain — 
184 Gain — 
129 Gain — 
98 — Gain 
rare’ Gain = 


ers 


Name of Constituency. 


Radnorshire. 
Reading . 
Rochdale . 
St. Helens 
St. Pancras (Nor th) . 
St. Pancras (Hast) 
Salford (North) 
Salford (West) . 
Salford (South). 
Salisbury. . . 
Shoreditch (Hagger rston) 
Somersetshire (North) . 
Somersetshire (Frome) . 
Southampton (one seat). 
Southwark(Bermondsey) 
Staffordshire (Leek). . 
Staffordshire (North. 
West) , 
Stockport, 2 seats . 
Stockport, 2 seats . 
Stoke-on-Trent. . . 
Suffolk, South - East 
(Woodbridge) 
Sunderland, Ist seat. 
Sussex, South (Bast- 
bourne). . 
Swansea. . 
Tower Hamlets 
George’s-in-Hast) . . 
Tower Hamlets (Stepney) 
Tynemouth. . 


(St. 


Walsall . 
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Electors. 


4,838 


9,104 
11,782 
9.950 
7,256 
6,988 
8,828 
10,439 
9,215 
2:799 
6,661 
10,208 
11,633 
14,725 
10,935 
11,182 


14,657 


11,062 
11,107 


12,053 
22,408 


10,563 
9,091 


3,824 
6, 048 
7,659 
11 015 


tive or Liberal- Unionist was 
returned. 


Majority by which the Conserva- 
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What the result would 


3 have been had the in- 
5 o fluence of the Public- 
- 3 house been eliminated. 
a. ; é 
o.4, Bm assuming assuming 
HOS that each that each 
apg] “On” Li- | “On” Li- 
8,9 |censed House|censed House 
Br + | caused the caused the 
Z 3 &| Transfer of | Transfer of 
3 25 | one vote | two votes 
38 from the from the 
§-2 Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
Al Conservative | Conservative 
R or Liberal- or Liberal- 
ra Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. Candidate. 

Se, Gain. — 
187 Gain. — 
242 Gain. — 
204 — Gain 
149 Gain. — 
144 — Gain 
181 Gain. — 
214 Gain. — 
189 Gain. — 

58 — Gain 
137 Gain. — 
210 — Gain 
239 | Gain. — 
303 Gain. — 
225 Gain. ame 
230 — Gain 
801 — Gain 
227 Gain — 

— — Gain 
228 Gain — 
948 — Gain 
460 — Gain 
17 Gain — 
187 — Gain 

19 Gain — 
124 — Gain 
157 Gain — 
226 Gain — 
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Regis- 
tered 

Name of Constituency. Number 

of 
Electors. 
Warrington. . . . .| 8,449 
Warwickshire, South- 

East (Rugby) 9,707 
Wednesbury. . 10,855 
West Ham (Nor th) 14,294 
West Ham (South) 15,745 
Sy ERS, West (West- 

bary)u.¢-s 9,0 
Wiltshire East (Devizes) 9,156 
Wiltshire ‘South(Wilton) 8,511 
Wiltshire, North (Crick- 

Ladey), jah 10,994 
Wiltshire, North- West 

(Chippenham) 8,291 
Wolverhampton 10,070 
York City, 1st seat . | 11,807 
Yorkshire (Richmond) . | 10,669 
Yorkshire (Skipton) . 11,096 
Yorkshire (Shipley) . 14,353 
Yorkshire (Doncaster) . | 14,247 
Yorkshire (Ripon) 10,219 


Yorkshire (Otley). 


od 


11,038 


Unionist was 


returned. 


jority by which the Conserva- 
Estimated Number of ‘‘ On”’ 


tive or Liberal 


Ma 


Licensed Houses in the 
Constituency. 


What the result would 
have been had the in- 

fluence of the Public- 

house been eliminated. 


assuming assuming 
that each that each 
“On” Li- *On’’ Li- 


censed House|censed House 
caused the 
Transfer of 
one vote | two votes 


caused the 
Transfer of 


from the from the 


Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
Conservative | Conservative 
or Liberal- 


i or Liberal- 
Unionist Unionist 


Candidate. | Candidate. 


— Gain. 
Gain ja 
Gain a 

— Gain 

os Gain 
Gain — 

— Gain 
Gain — 
Gain — 

-- Gain 

-— Gain 
Gain - 

_— Gain 
Gain — 
Gain = 
Gain abe! 

oo Gain 
Gain dtc 


tered 
Name of Constituency. supe 
hem 
SCOTLAND. .. . . 636,097 
“On” Licensed Premises 
—7,402 
Argyleshire. . . . .| 10,471 
Ayrshire (South) . . . | 15,463 
Dumbartonshire . 12,292 
Edinburgh City (South) 12,053 
Elgin and Nairn. . 5,669 
Falkirk District . . .| 9,863 
Glasgow (St. Rollex) . | 14,724 
_ Inverness-shire. . . .| 8,229 
Kilmarnock. . err ns 8-1 
Kirondbrightshire Bat. Drees 
Lanarkshire (South). . | 9,186 
Peebles and Selkirk . .| 8,504 
Perthshire (West). . .| %,984 
Stirlingshire . . . . | 14,829 
Wick District , . . .| 2,278 
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Regis- 


returned. 


tive or Liberal-Unionist was 
Estimated Number of On” 


Majority by which the Conserva- 


What the result would 
have been had the in- 
fluence of the Public- 


house been eliminated. 
assuming assuming 
that each that each 
ec On 3? Li- ee On »? Li- 


censed House |censed House 
caused the caused the 
Transfer of | Transfer of 
one vote | two votes 
from the from the 
Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
Conservative] Conservative 
or Liberal- or Liberal- 
Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. | Candidate. 


Licensed Houses in the 
Constituency. 


Number of Liberal seats gained by the transfer of one vote= =) 5O 
Number of Liberal seats gained by the transfer of two votes=69 
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INFLUENCE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE ON 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


TABLE of Contested Constituencics in England, Wales, and 
Scotland which returned Conservative or Liberal-Unionist 
Members at the General Election of 1892, in which the transfer 
of one or two votes for every “On” licensed house from the 
Conservative or Liberal-Unionist to the Liberal side would 
have affected the result. 


GENERAL ELECTION, 1892. 


mn i 


Name of Constituency. 


ENGLAND AND 
WALES a? tio. Eox 


“On” Licensed Pre- 
mises—103,000 


Ashton- mpb ey ere ; 

Barrow aes ; 

Bath, 2 seats 

Bath, 2seats .. 

Ber kshire, North (Abing- 
ci at» eee 

Berkshire, South (New- 
bury) ; : 


—— 


Regis- 
tered 
Number 
f 


re) 
Electors. 


. |4,770,088 


7,012 
6,958 
6,922 


8,585 
10,338 


returned. 


tive or Liberal-Unionist was 
Estimated Number of ‘‘ On”’ 


Majority by which the Conserva- 


135 
422 
196 
257 


326 
650 


What the result would 
have been had the in- 
fluence of the Public- 


house been eliminated. 
assuming assuming 
that each that each 


§° On?) ee **On” Li- 
censed House!censed House 
caused the caused the 
Transfer of | Transfer of 
one vote | two votes 


Constituency. 


from the from the 
Liberal to the} Liberal tothe 
Conservative | Conservative 
or Liberal- | or Liberal- 
Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. Candidate. 


Licensed Houses in the 


Name of Constituency. 


Birkenhead . . 

Bolton, 2 seats . 

Bolton, 2 seats . 

Bristol (South). . 

Camberwell (Peckham). 

Cambridge as wt 

Chatham 

Chelsea .. 

Cheshire (Altrincham) . 

Cheshire (Eddisbury) 

Cheshire (Hyde) . 

Christchurch 

Clapham . 

Colchester FR ORR, Bs - 

Cornwall, South-East 
(Bodmin) . : 

Cumberland, Mid. (Ben- 
rith). . , 

Denbigh District . 

Deptford. .. 

Derbyshire (High Peak) 

Devonshire (Torquay) . 

Dorsetshire, North 
(Shaftesbury) 

Dorsetshire (South) . 

Dudley . 

Essex, Prodi: East (Har- 
wich) 

Essex, South (Romford) 

Essex (South-East) . . 

Essex, South- West 
(Walthamstow) 
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Regis- 
tered 


Number 


of 


Electors. 


15,323 


Majority by which the Conserva- 
tive or Liberal-Unionist was 
returned. 

Estimated Number of “On” 


Licensed Houses in the 
Constituency. 


° a 
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What the result would 
have been had the in- 
fluence of the Public- 

house been eliminated. 


assuming assuming 
that each that each 
“On”? Li- * On” Li- 


censed Houselcensed House 
caused the caused the 
Transfer of | Transfer of 
one vote | two votes 

trom the from the 

Liberal to the/Liberal to the 

Conservative | Conservative 
or Liberal- or Liberal- 


Unionist Unionist 
Candidate, Candidate, 
— Gain. 
Gain. — 
— Gain. 
a Gain. 
Gain. — 
Gain. —_— 
— Gain. 
= Gain. 
os Gain. 
— Gain. 
Gain. fms 
Gain. i — 
— Gain. 
Gain — 
Gain. — 
Gain — 
Gain — 
—_ Gain 
Gain pial 
Gain — 
— Gain 
Gain — 
con Gain 
Gain — 
ar Gain 
_ Gain, 
~-+ Gain 
44 
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Name of Constituency. 


Regis- 
tered 
Number 
of 


Electors. 


Liberal-Unionist was 


Majority by which the Conserva- 
tive or 


returned. 
Estimated Number of ‘‘ On” 


Licensed Houses in the 
Constituency. 


What the result would 
have been had the in- 

fluence of the Public- 
house been eliminated. 


assuming 
that each 
**On”? Li- 


assumin 
that eac 
* On" te 


censed Housejcensed House 


caused the 
Transfer of 


caused the 
Transfer of 


one vote | two votes 


from the 


from the 


Liberal to the| Liberal to the 
Conservative | Conservative 


or Liberal- 
Unionist 
Candidate. 


or Liberal- 
Unionist 
Candidate. 


SS 
a | rae (eee 


Gloucester, South 
(Thornbury). . 
Gloucester, North (Tew- 
kesbury) ; 
Grantham 
Greenwich . . 
Hackney (Central) 
Hammersmith. . 
Hampshire ope For est) 
Hastings. . 
Herefordshire, South 
( HOS} ae res 
Hull (Central) . ; 
Huntingdonshire, North 
(Ramsey). . 
Huntingdonshire, South 
(Huntingdon) 
Ipswich, 2 seats 
Ipswich, 2 seats 
Isle of Wight . . 
Islington (North) . 
Islington (South) . 
Islington (Hast) . . 
Kent, South (Ashford) . 
Kent, North-East (Fa- 
versham) ier 
Kent,North-West (Dart- 
ford). ; 
Kent, South-West (Tan- 
bridge) . he he 


f 
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Name of Constituency. 


Kidderminster . 

King’s Lynn . 

Lancashire, South-East 
(Prestwich) . . 

Lancashire, South-West 
(Southport) 


Lancashire, South-West 


(Widnes). . 
Leeds (Central). 
Leeds (North)... . 
Lincolnshire (South 
Kesteven or Stamford) 
Lincolnshire (South 
Lindsey or MHorn- 
castle) . . 
Manchester North: 
East) . . F 
Manchester (East) 
Marylebone (West) . 
Montgomery District 
Norfolk (South) 2 
Norfolk (South-West) . 
Northamptonshire 
(North). . 
Northumberland (Hex- 
ham) . 
Norwich, 1st seat. 
Nottingham (South) . 
Nottingham (West) . 
Nottinghamshire (Bas- 
setlaw) . ; 
Oxford 


Regis- 
tered 
Number 


fe) 
Electors. 


4,236 


2,970 
12,827 
10,514 


9,014 
10,215 
12,294 


9,733 


9,555 


9,449 
11,418 
8,052 
2,986 
8.848 
8,499 


9,999 


9,954 
16,623 
11,010 
13,411 


9,606 
TANG 


Majority by which the Conserva- 
tive or Liberal-Unionist was 
returned. 


265 
11 


155 
584 


205 
118 
1,014 


124 


738 


110 
398 
437 
118 
753 
338 


669 


82 
907 
83 
301 


402 
120 


What the result would 


= have been had the in- 
Oo fluence of the Public- 
es | house been eliminated. 
oa | 
3 m] assuming assuming 
ova that each that each 
< 2 3 *6$On”? hie 66 On’’ Li- 
Bids censed House|censed Houses 
IZ, + | caused the caused the 
35 4° 8 Transfer of | Transfer of 
220 one vote | two votes 
Tay _from the from the 
§.2 {Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
BH Conservative | Conservative 
& or Liberal- or Liberal- 
Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. Candidate. 
91 — Gain. 
277 Gain. — 
227 — Gain 
195 Gain. —- 
221 Gain. — 
265 — Gain 
210 Gain — 
206 —_ Gain 
204. Gain — 
247 Gain _ 
174 — Gain 
63 Gain —- 
191 — Gain 
184 Gain -— 
216 — Gain 
915 Gain — 
ono — Gain 
238 Gain — 
290 Gain — 
207 Gain — 
161 Gain — 
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What the result would 


g m |s have been had the in- 
95 A» fluence of the Public- 
Ra On house been eliminated. 
Oa [oA , 
Regis- 22 F ao that each that each 
ere o 66 Ts ‘6 Pe 
Name of Constituency. Number 33 E ECE: conned House censed = 
=<) R e 
thre FSe Fir & Takai of Tanto of 
A BS ® “xt | One vote | two votes 
ra ~ é _from the _from the 
#9 §.Q  |Liberal to the/Liberal to the 
B® ‘Sel Conservative | Conservative 
tase} 5 or Liberal- | or Liberal- 
a = Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. | Candidate, 
Oxfordshire, South 
(Henley) . . si 8781 | |) 418 ahs, 189 -- Gain. 
Paddington (North) . 524 G96 310 | 188 — Gain, 
Plymouth, 2 seats . .| 12481 | 160] 268] Gain. — 
Plymouth, 2seats .. — 220} — Gain. ~~ 
Ponteiract! 2+ 3 2B 40 54 | Gain. -— 
St.Helens . . - | 9370 59 | 202] Gain. ~- 
St. Pancras (South) . .| 6,106 | 487] 182 — Gain. 
St. Pancras (Hast) . .| 6,598 441 | 142 <= Gain. 
St. Pancras (West) . .| 17,754 42 | 167] Gain. — 
Salford (South) . . .{| 9,060 87 | 196 Gain. -—— 
Salford (West). . . .| 9,635 40} 208 Gain, — 
Scarborough . ots | 4977 1%71 | 105 Gain. — 
Sheffield (Hallam) ois] BBG | 1643 | 196 — Gain, 
Somerset (Hast) . . .| 9,208 765 | > 199 — Gain. 


Southampton, Ist seat . 13, W117 529 | 296 Gain. - 
Staffordshire (Ape th- 


West) . . | 14,011 232 | 808 Gain. — 
Staffordshire (Leek) . . | 10,961 363 | 237 Gain. ~~ 
Staffordshire (Lichfield 8,768 4} 189 Gain. — 
Stalybridge. . . 6,703 346 | 145 os Gain. 
Stockton. . - «| 10422 | 811] 225) Gain. — 
Stockport, 2nd seat . 10,577 110} 228] Gain. — 
Surrey (Kingston) . . | 12,825 743 | 277 oo Gain. 
Sussex, South (East- 

bourne) . » 6 |10,029. | 863.) 217] Gain. — 
Sussex, Hast (Rye) : 11,159 | 11} 241 — Gain. 
Tower Hamlets (Mile 

End). 5,738 | 273 | 124 — Gain, 
Tower Hamlets (Step- 

MOY). (ists “pant la wae, bee 86310 181 | Gain. - —- 


Tynemouth. . «,. .1| %800-| 388:1- 158 -— Gain. 


ee ee 


Name of Constituency. 
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Regis- 
tered 
Number 


re) 
Electors. 


Majority by which the Conserva- 


returned. 


tive or Liberal-Unionist was 
Estimated Number of “On” 


Licensed Houses in the 
Constituency. 
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What the result would 
have been had the in- 

fluence of the Public- 
house been eliminated. 


assuming assuming 
that each that each 
*°On ” Li- **On” Li- 
censed House/censed House 
caused the caused the 
Transfer of | Transfer of 
one vote | two votes 
from the from the 
Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
Conservative} Conservative 
or Liberal- or Liberal- 
Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. Candidate. 


™" a Lf 


a 


Wakefield ... . 
ASS) a re 
mvarringwn:. .  : . i. 
Warwickshire, North- 
East (Nuneaton) 
Wednesbury 
Ee Ie eee Pe 
Wiltshire, North-West 
(Chippenham) ey 
Wiltshire, South (Wil 
ton) . 
Worcestershire, " Mid. 
(Droitwich) . hy 
Worcestershire, South 
(Evesham) 
York, lst seat . . 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
(Richmond te 
Yorkshire, East Riding 
(Holderness) . 
Yorkshire, East Riding 
(Howdenshire) . 
Yorkshire, West Riding 
(East Ripon) . : 


ee 


— Gain. 
Gain. been 
-— Gain. 
Gain eer. 
Gain ae 
Gain ome 
— Gain 
— Gain 
— Gain 
Gain — 
Gain — 
— Gain 
Gain — 
— Gain 
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What the result would 


a Ye ke have been had the in- 
o£ Ao fluence of the Public- 
Ap = gq house been eliminated. 
36 ‘6-8 assumin assuming 
Regis- | 35.3 Os | that each’ | that eae 
tered ye Pease} “On Li- | “On” Li- 
Name of Constituency. Number | “8-4 £| 2,98 |censed House|censed House 
of = E £ 5 = 4% {| caused ra bist be 
Hloctors.| bed ®| 7g B | Tranater of | ransten ob 
Pr te fromthe | from the 
2°? 9.2 Liberal to the|Liberal to the 
ie pel Conservative | Conservative 
3 ie] or Liberal- | or Liberal- 
Ss Unionist Unionist 
Candidate. | Candidate. 
SCOTLAND. .. . . 606,403 
“On” Licensed Premises 
T7 se 
Ayrshire (North). . .| 12,261 | 448} 152 — Gain. 
Dumfriesshire. . . .| 9,229 | 274) 114 — Gain. 
Glasgow (Camlachie) .| 9,716 | 371 | 120 — Gain. 
Glasgow (Tradeston) .| 9,666 169 | 120 Gain. -- 
Greenock. . Ak? BOSE 55 86 Gain. — 
Kirkeudbrightshire Me daner yg 8.0 31 70 | Gain. — 
Lanarkshire (North- 
West) . . . .| 11,408 81} 141 Gain. a 
Lanarkshire (South) . .| 8818 | 868} 109 m= Gain. 
Perthshire (West). . .| 7,966 369 og — Gain. 


St. Andrew’s Burghs .| 2,587 | 112 31 — Gain. 


Number of Liberal seats gained by the transfer of one vote=72 181 
Number of Liberal seats gained by the transfer of two votes =59 
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PROHIBITION: SUPPLEMENTARY EVIDENCE. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION OF PROHIBITION STATES. 


It has already been pointed out as a noteworthy feature of 
the history of State prohibition, that in every instance where 
the system has been applied to States containing large urban 
populations the experiment has resulted in failure, and the 
system has ultimately been abandoned.! 

The following tables, which are compiled from the official 
census returns, give the density of population of the two sets 
of States already referred to, (a) in the year in which each 
State adopted prohibition, and (b) in 1890 :-— 


TABLE I.—PROHIBITION STATES. 


No. of Persons per Square Mile. 


State. 
When Prohibition 
was wacetat: In 1890. 
New Mampenise ion Aca 34 AO 
Vermont .. eR MES LS. 33 34 
jk Ot SS Rene sear a > Me x 20 
Kansas. . gt OP toe 4 iW: 
North Dakote Ree iy y Melia 8 4 
Average density (5 States) 18 23 


‘ It is to be noted, however, that several of the States that 
have abandoned prohibition as a State system have nevertheless 
made it possible of local enactment by substituting the principle 
of Local Option. 
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TABLE II. 


STATES THAT HAVE TRIED AND ABANDONED PROHIBITION 
(z.e. as a State system). 


No. of Persons per Square Mile. 


State. : 
When Prohibition 
was adopted. In 1890. 

Bhbode Island sj ea, 122 276 
Massachusetts .*°. . . . 125 ; 269 
Connectiéut” 4-427 ee 81 150 
Delaware i782 i Reedse 43 7: 
Tivitions.<() ar ER are ee 17 68 
TAGiaMh 3, us a: we ae ee D2 60 
WICK a oe ee ne 35 
Towa Vd Git.) Oceano 8 84. 
Nebtraskaiv; oi case ade 0:3 14 
SOUL Dakota: 0. 4 Abe wo 4 4 

Average (10 States) . . 44 98 


Taking, therefore, the last census as the basis of com- 
parison, it will be seen that the average density of popula- 
tion of the States that have abandoned prohibition was four 
times as great as the average density of population of the 
States that have continwed prohibition.! If we confine the 
comparison to the three most densely populated States in 
each of the two divisions, a still more decisive result 
appears, as the following figures will show :— 


oe 


No. of Persons No. of P 
per Square Mile ae Baie “Mile 
when prohibition in 1890. 


was adopted. 


1.—States that have continued 


prohibition. 
Average density of population ’ 
of three highest States . . 28 bl 
2.—States that have abandoned 
prohibition. 
Average density of population 
of three highest States . . 109 252 


\ 


1 It is important to notice that while the States that have continued prohibition 
are, without exception, sparsely populated States, no fewer than seven of the ten 


¥, 
E 
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Taking, again, the figures for the four States that gave 
longest trial to the experiment before abandoning it (i.e. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Michigan), 
and comparing the density of population in each State at the 
period when prohibition was first adopted with the density 
of population at the time of its repeal, the following result 
appears :— 


No. of No. of 
Persons per | Persons per 
Square Mile | Square Mile 

when when 
adopted. repealed. 


Prohibition | Prohibition 
pinta. adopted. | repealed. 


Year. Year 
Massachusetts! . 1852 1868 125 170 
Rhode Island? . 1852 1863 122 150 
Connecticut . . 1854 1872 81 At I. 
Michigan .. . 1855 1875 9 GA 


PROPORTION OF URBAN POPULATION. 


If we take the proportion of population living in towns 
of 30,000 inhabitants and upwards, a similar difference 
appears. 

The following tables give detailed particulars for each 
State :— 


(a) Prohibition States. 


Proportion of Population Living in Towns of— 


30,000 50,000 70,000 100,000 


State inhabitants | inhabitants | inhabitants | inhabitants 
and and and and 

upwards. upwards. upwards. upwards. 
New iii eee 12% ~~ = an 
Maine... aa 5% ~- ak 
WR BSAS ce ye a 5% = — poe 
Vermont: *)) 2°". — — — — 
North Dakota. . -—- — — —- 


States that have abandoned prohibition were sparsely populated at the time that 
they adopted the system. 

1 Re-enacted 1869, repealed 1875. 

2 Re-adopted 1874, repealed 1875. Re-enacted 1886, repealed 1889. 
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(b) States that have Abandoned Prohibition (i.e. as a 
State system). 


Proportion of Population Living in Towns of— 


30,000 50,000 70,000 100,000 
State. inhabitants | inhabitants | inhabitants | inhabitants 
and and and an 
upwards. | upwards. upwards. upwards. 
Massachusetts . AT% 36% "84% 20% 
Rhode Island. . 38% 38% 38% 38% 
Delaware... 37% 37% — — 
Illinow?.: 4 Biz 287, 28% 28% 
Connecticut . . 25% 18% 11% — 
Nebraska . . . 187 18% 18% 13% 
Michigan. . . 15% 18% 10% 10% 
Ler ESE Bae Mipets, 10% Tee A 57, 5% 
LOW ace oy hae oe 6% 3% | — ite 
South Dakota. — — | -- — 


FEDERAL PROSECUTIONS FOR ILLEGAL SALE 
OF LIQUOR. 


In discussing elsewhere (see pp. 131-4) the number of 
persons who take out Federal licences for the sale of liquor, 
it was pointed out that these do not include the whole of 
those who sell, inasmuch as many of the illicit liquor-dealers 
do not pay the Federal tax. Speaking on this point, Mr. 
H. L. Fanshawe says: ‘‘ Whether a larger number of per- 
sons shirk the United States tax in prohibitory than in other 
States, is a question to which a decisive answer cannot be 
given, but the allegation that this is the case would at least 
seem to be not devoid of probability.” 

The “decisive answer” is, however, furnished by the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner’s Annual Reports, which 
furnish particulars of the number of prosecutions entered 
by district attorneys against persons selling in various 
States without having paid the Federal tax. By the 
courtesy of the United States Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue we are able to give the actual figures for 
the North Atlantic States for several recent years. 
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Table showing the number of prosecutions reported by 
district attorneys as entered against liquor-dealers under 
the Internal Revenue Law of the United States :— 


Number of Prosecutions. 


Popula- Annual 
SrarTE. : A 
. tion, 1890. | 1991, | 1899,| 1893.| 1894. 1895, | 1896. | 1897. | per 1,000 
of popu- 
lation, 
Prohibition— 
Maine. . . .| 661,086} 67] 89] 86/104} 98| 54] 48 ‘118 
Vermont . . .}| 882,422 Sha th adh bow}. Zh 6} 12 039 


New Hampshire} 376,580} 11] 8] 9| 5] 21 8] 25] 032 
Non-Prohibition— 

Massachusetts . | 2,238,943 | 1385 | 127 | 257/282] 449 | 199 | 44] 095 

Rhode Island .| 845,506|none| 3] 8] 28|none|/nonejnone| -015 

New York . ./5,997,853| 46 | 43] 76) 30} 62] 51] 42) :009 

Connecticut . .| 746,258 5 ie Done 2 |none/none; °008 

Pennsylvania .|5,258,014| 13] 26] 14] 19; 28| 23; 18] -004 


It thus appears that the number of prosecutions is higher 
in Maine (i.e. in proportion to population) than in any other 
of the North Atlantic States, while the proportion generally 
is higher in the prohibition States than in the non-prohibition 

~ States. 


THE LIQUOR AGENCY.1 
TABLE I. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER. 
Total Value of Sales. 


Year. Value. 

Teens be wo es 6S BaD 
Ree Tee 2 Sg as ee 8 15,915°24 
SMM Ss) a alco RR A» 76,888'59 
qe Pees a es Re a BO ROD 
nie ee gas 28 LOST 
i eB ak nate, ee Ra 89,497°45 


1 See p. 151. 
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TABLE II. 


SALES AT THE PORTLAND Liquor AGENCY SINCE 1870.! 


Years. vot Selon” Years. vo Raton, 
1870-71 . $3,050°55 1885-86. $28,974:66 
1871-72 . 6677-00 1886-87. 22,164°74 
1872-78 . 19,340°62 1887-88. 26,188'38 
1873-74 . a0 1888-89 . 20,667'89 
1874-75 . as 1889-90. 23,770°27 
1875-76 . 1,748'82 1890-91. 22,856°51 
1876-77 . 6,500:00 1891-92. 58,742°76 
1877-78 . 18,025:00 1992-93. 84,848'38 
1878-79 . 9,786-54 1893-94. 48,791°75 
1879-80 . = 1894-95. 23,167-29 
1880-81 . 26,850°00 1895-96. 18,025°00 
1881-82 . oh 1896-97. 14,387°80 
1882-83 . 19,615°50 1897-98. 12,615°40 
1883-84 . 20,885°69 1898-99. 11,352°80 
1884-85 . 20,520°31 


1 In a letter dated March 14th, 1899, Mrs. Stevens (of Port- 
land, Maine), President of the U.S.A. Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, says:—‘ There are times when the drug 
stores dare to sell more freely than others, and this is true of 
some of the hotels; so the sales at the agency vary, not so much 
because of the health or sickness in the city, but because of the 
lax or strict enforcement of law, whichever it may be.” 
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STATISTICS OF DRUNKENNESS (MAINE). 


THE following tables give the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness in the principal cities of Maine. 


The list includes all 
the towns which had 8,000 inhabitants at the last census 


(1890). In considering the figures, it is to be remembered 
that, with the exception of a slight break of two years 
between 1856 and 1858, Maine has been continuously under 
Prohibition since 1846 :— 


PORTLAND (Maine). 


All Offences Ratio Drunkenness 

(Average No, per (Average No. 

Years. of Arrests). 1,000. of Arrests). 
1852-1856 . 875 36 397 
1857-1861 ! 1,330 51 831 
1862-1866 . 2,207 78 1,382 

1867-1871 . 2,081 66 1,274 . 
1872-1876 2,842 88 2,070 
1877-1881 2,262 67 1,486 
1882-1886 2,177 62 1,298 
1887-1891 1,980 55 1,259 
1892-1896 2,298 59 1,540 
1897-8 2,432 60 1,691 
1898-9 2,518 61 1,740 

LEWISTON (Maine). 
Arrests for Ratio 
Years. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 

1890-1894 . 357 2 4G 

1895-6 362 16 

1896-7 600 26 

1897-8 583 25 

1898-9 694 29 


1 No Returns for 1859 and 1861. 


1,000. 
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BANGOR (Maine). 


Arrests for Ratio 
Years. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 
1880-1884" aa Be 3) Se ee 
188541889 7H vised BAD hd Sgt AG 
TESO<1BoS See ea et tee ee es 
1895-6 TOS BO AYRES SOB ae 
1896-7 . Seas "1,882 . Laem et 
1897-8 ‘ciitud ati{ied Me ben seat oe 
1898-9 So Figh Vs ME Fes 3 et ae 
BIDDEFORD (Maine). 
Arrests for Ratio 
Years. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 
IBS8 1802 cr nae hcg face oan aes nae 
AOR ea saad No returns. 
18088 ai sas Bede eee Oe Yas teeta ere 
1895-4. ska) Ee No returns.! 
1893-9": °) a tiaeeae > senile ae te ee 
AUBURN (Maine). 
Arrests for Ratio 
Years. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 
1883-1587 fp en el. Oo ele Oe Re 
BORD ile is! ob aeni-y ve cL ee ep, ee a 
ee it) 8 cae ig) cok) aM ah) og an ee 
169455 as SO a 7 
TORR eee: ea ey ete 
TSO FP So eS yO ee 
LETRAS eT, tale ah Saas eR es rae Pe 
LEAD WARN 0 FE SRE ene ees 
AUGUSTA (Maine). 
Arrests for Ratio 
Years. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 
1882-1386 AG see ch LO fae pe Nae 
IBBT=LOSL yak epee SIS Wo Se 
LEO 2S © I Ga Lo oka Lo cea 
MOB Ag See LB ese ae ee 
Rout es ea mitre <= DU me i ES 
BOB 6 oo Nr arg A need Phd) i aoe Ae 
ASSO-E <li di ak oe ota hehe hae en one 
1897-8 ., Ty ey RY RRAROOND), Golly ere tan ae ae 


1 No Police Report published. 


i 
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BATH (Maine). 
Arrests for Ratio 
Years. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 

1887-1891 . 200 . “ae 

1892-3 174. 18 

1893-4 196 >. 20 

1894-5 180 . 18 

1895-6 1bo 15 

1896-7 £5, 11 

1897-8 16" 11 

1898-9 B64. SL 

WATERVILLE (Maine). 
Arrests for Ratio 
Year. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 

1889-90 C2 RER-E E TO 8 8 

1890-91 NG ree EL 

1891-92 BorraArtaet... °F 

1892-93 Oar erat. 18 

1893-94 

12405] Pyeng east No returns. 

1895-96 

1896-97 Oleg) a a 

1897-98 No returns. 

1898-99 Tat eS Ske 
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Note.—In Waterville, not all of those arrested for drunken- 
ness are recorded. The city marshal stated that the number of 
persons arrested but not recorded would amount to about 20 per 
cent. of those recorded. Further, intoxicated persons who are 
making no disturbance and who are able to go home quietly are 
not arrested. This latter rule appears to be the general practice 


in Maine. 


Year. 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


ROCKLAND (Maine). 


Arrests for Ratio 


Drunkenness. per 1,000. 
18h se aye 
16B re ns SRS 
A ee POI Be 5S 
TOD ie he eee 
OB a 54d aera ion 
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GARDINER (Maine). 


Arrests for Ratio 
Years. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 
1885-1889. 3s dag. =" 2I9: ene -eotee 
1500-1804... ag! a) ERE 2 ae 
i BOD AGES 5 Yates. Ce RE Ce te 
ABOG =i sat eats - ROL stl net ee 
ABO TS sg Sais NR ON eae 
1SOB Bi os Seeks Py) ae eet 
HALLOWELL (Maine). 
Arrests for Ratio 
Year. Drunkenness. per 1,000. 
ROR aso eee eee i eee 
1896-7) tonisths BAAYPOOY Gio...) tb 
LEN pa» See AER Ne TS Gi Pee Rin aD Fe 
LOBE) ost ednhinebald). sth SO Ot ae, 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STATISTICS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


MANCHESTER. 

Year. Drnuteten per 1,000. 
1304 2 oo 14d OS. eee 
TO Dts fi. a has Men RGDOL Oe. ts lh aly ee ne 
LEGG OS TESTS. 5 ABO So ue eer aeeen 
TOOT. Fora ne, SA LSAT Se SI SEG 
1898 (1st 8 quarters 

OA LN as Jon be LAR anc Aly diene Stee 


Note.—The above figures (Manchester) include only the arrests 
brought before the court. A large number of “drunks” are, 
however, arrested and discharged without being brought before 
the court. The city marshal stated that the number so dis- 
charged would average from 800 to 500 annually. 


NASHUA. 
Year. dai ab a og 
Mc 7 <apaiereae Ce de eae 
1994 ec eR ETB os 2 ae 
1605 a aS Ae LS ae 
1896... vcs. 2 ee ee Ss eee 
LBS ss eic.3 ie BT a oS A eel 


£998 i 205. yeCRMB ABR: es apple 
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CONCORD. 
si Dineen 
1690.5 3 3 887 
Hoot? setnglinn kage 
POOR Bog inte Sc, AOR 
legs he aa 
1BDda ce sacansih 20 paw BOT 
ASOT ai oneccie- BEB 
TBO tile en espns gi 488 
1 area Re alti 
re ices 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Your. Nantes: 
1895-6. . 
1996-7. . . . . BBO 
Be ot 
re9eie 22 yo) Lelate 


STATE OF VERMONT. 
STATISTICS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


BURLINGTON. 
Year. BHEiLeioA. 
Ted ane doce, 2 
18938. €C9dR Ht We Boo 
BAO Ss. Masts ti Seeieay e 
RRP eee eee ee LOO: 
1898 . by Sp BURGE 
RUTLAND. 
Yer. Poel 
Ls ee 
Pees ee ie sy te 
COG et te an at ROO 
Ln Pete Mimi pele aia 2 A 
eR ee ee a eG: Ve 
CRAVE Tier a Se of s 
ST. ALBANS. 
eee Arrests for 
Drunkenness. 
S000 om. 85% 
Posamieaeee Sere BORG 


Ratio 
per 1,000. 
Ter 


Ratio 
per 1,000. 
exe 

50 


50 
36 


Ratio 
per 1,000. 


bo 0 © © Ol o 


Ratio 
per 1,000. 
+ 16 


i’ 
45 


“foe 
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MONTPELIER. 
Arrests f Rati 
Year. Tiernentions: per 11,000. 
1697-8: S.. Sc eee «3 tae 
1898-9 he Soon oe es Se ae 


SEIZURES OF LIQUOR IN PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Statement showing the seizures of liquor made at a Port- 
land saloon (413, Commercial Street) in December, 1898. 
The saloon was one of 32 places at which 344 separate 
seizures were made in that month (see p. 168). The par- 
ticulars here given are typical of the rest :— 

1898. 


Dec. 


7 


Li 
3. 


Six bottles, each containing about one pint of lager beer. 

Seven bottles, each containing about one pint of lager 
beer. One sprinkler, containing about three quarts 
of ale. 

One sprinkler, containing about one gallon of ale. 

Seven bottles, each containing about one pint of lager 
beer. One sprinkler, containing about one gallon 
of ale. 

Hight bottles, each containing about one pint of lager 
beer. 

One sprinkler, containing about one gallon of ale. 
One bottle, containing about one pint of whisky. 
Five bottles, each containing about one pint of lager 
beer. One bottle, containing about one pint of 

whisky. 

One sprinkler, containing about one gallon of ale. 
Six bottles, each containing about one pint of 
lager beer. 

Seven bottles, each containing about one pint of lager 
beer. One bottle, containing about one quart of 
whisky. 

Six bottles, each containing about one pint of lager 
beer. 

Five bottles, each containing about one pint of lager 
beer. 

One sprinkler, containing about one gallon of ale. 

One sprinkler, containing about three quarts of ale. 
Two bottles, each containing about one quart of 
whisky. 
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TESTIMONY OF STATE GOVERNORS. 


Attention is sometimes directed to the fact that the 
Governors of the State, in their inaugural addresses to the 
State Legislature, have frequently referred in general but 
eulogistic terms to the benefits of the prohibitory law, and 
the fact is often quoted as evidence of the success of the 
prohibitory system throughout the State. The plea would 
seem to be, on the face of it, a strong one, and it is certainly 
not one that can lightly be put aside. At the same time, 
an examination of the political circumstances under which 
such statements are usually made goes far to weaken the 
force of the plea, and to inspire a distrust of the evidential 
value of the statements themselves. 

It is to be remembered, in the first place, that the 
Governors are popularly elected officials, nominated and 
“run” by one or other of the two great political parties, 
and naturally eager in their public utterances to attract 
electoral support to their party. It is further to be re- 
membered that in Maine the rural districts—where the 
prohibition sentiment is admittedly strong, and the pro- 
hibitory law, as a general rule, easily enforced—exercise 
a greatly preponderating electoral influence in the State, 
inasmuch as they include at least three-fourths of the entire 
population of the State. It is not difficult, therefore, to see 
the possible political significance that may easily attach to 
such statements as have been referred to.? 


1 “That which most keenly interests the people, though, of 
course, not all the people, is the regulation or extinction of the 
liquor traffic. On this neither party has committed or will 
commit itself. The traditional dogmas of neither cover it, 
though the Democrats have been rather more disposed to leave 
men to themselves than the Republicans, and rather less 
amenable to the influence of ethical sentiment. Practically for 
both parties the point of consequence is what they can gain 
or lose. Each has clearly something to lose. The drinking 
part of the population is chiefly foreign. Now the Irish are 
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Nor do the statements themselves necessarily contradict 
the contention of the present writers, supported as it is by 
overwhelming evidence, that the system has failed to meet 
the requirements of the towns. On the contrary, it is a 
significant fact that in several of the addresses that are 
constantly referred to, the emphasis of the eulogy is 
specially laid upon the success of the system in the rwral 
districts. For example, Governor Dingley, a prominent 
supporter of prohibition, in his address to the Legislature in 
1874, said :— 

‘Where our prohibitory laws have been well enforced, few 
will deny that they have accomplished great good. In more 
than three-fourths of the State, especially in the rural 
portions, public sentiment has secured such an ‘enforcement 
of these laws that there are now in these districts few open 
bars; and even secret sales are so much reduced that 
drunkenness in the rural towns is comparatively rare.” 

Governor Robie in his inaugural address in 1883 said :— 

“There has undoubtedly been a difference of opinion 
among good and conscientious citizens in regard to the best 
mode of eradicating intemperance; but there are few who 
are unwilling to admit that there has been a wonderful 
change for the better in public sentiment where the law has 
been rigidly enforced. In a large part of the State, embrac- 
ing more than three-fourths of our population [¢.e. the rural 
districts] the liquor traffic is practically unknown.” 


mainly Democrats, so the Democratic party dare not offend 
them. The Germans are mainly Republicans, so the Republi- 
cans are equally bound over to caution. It is true that though 
the parties, as parties, have been, in nearly all States, neutral, 
most Temperance men are, in the North and West, Republicans, 
most whisky-men and saloon-keepers Democrats. The Re- 
publicans, therefore, more frequently attempt to conciliate the 
anti-liquor party by flattering phrases. They suffer by the 
starting of a Prohibitionist candidate, since he draws more ~ 
voting strength away from them than he does from the 
Democrats.”—Rt. Hon. J. Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
vol. II., pp. 25, 26. 
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In a further reference to the subject two years later, 
Governor Robie said :— 

“The present law may, therefore, be considered sufficient 
to cover all violations of its provisions that can possibly 
occur, and its weakness seems to be in its non-enforcement 
by those officers whose duty it is to execute the laws of the 
State.” : 

Governor Bodwell, again, in his inaugural address to the 
Legislature in 1887, said :— 

“The situation in the State respecting the law may be 
briefly and candidly stated. In from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of the towns of the State, the law is well enforced and 
has practically abolished the sale of spirituous and malt 
liquors as a beverage. In the larger cities and towns, on 
the seaboard and at railway centres, it has been found more 
difficult to secure perfect compliance with the law, but it can 
still be said that at very few points in the State is liquor 
openly sold.” 

Governor Burleigh, in the course of his reference to the 
question in 1889, said :— 

‘Long experience has demonstrated the wisdom and 
advantages of this policy. Yet like all other laws against 
public evils, that against the liquor traffic has its violators, 
those who wantonly disregard the interests of the com- 
munity and the authority of the State.” 

Two years later (¢.e. in 1891), Governor Burleigh in his 
inaugural address further said :— 

“Tt cannot be denied that the law for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic is often violated, and that officials charged 
with its enforcement are frequently derelict in duty. But 
it is undoubtedly true that this condition of affairs is mostly 
confined to our cities and larger villages.” 

Governor Powers, addressing the Legislature in January, 
1897, said :— 

“A Jarge majority of the people of our State are thoroughly 
and conscientiously devoted to the principles and practice of 
temperance, integrity, morality and virtue, as a fundamental 
policy essential to our best development and growth. They 
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believe that the restraining influence of our prohibitory 
legislation has had a marked effect in eradicating the evils 
resulting from the liquor traffic. Doubtless there has not 
been a full realization of what the most ardent and enthu- 
siastic advocates of prohibition prophesied and hoped, but 
certainly great good has been accomplished. In most of our 
rural country towns the groggery is a thing of the past; 
and we are moving in the right direction throughout the 
State. It is my conviction that what we need to-day is a 
more active public sentiment in our larger towns and cities, 
which will enforce the laws we now have, rather than addi- 
tional penalties that will make the enforcement more un- 
certain and difficult.” 

A year later (January 13th, 1898) the scandal of unen- 
forcement in the towns of Maine had become so great that 
delegates from twenty-two towns waited upon the Governor 
(Governor Powers) at the Court House, Houlton, to present 
petitions praying for a faithful execution of the law. 

“ Petitions were presented from twenty-two towns of Aroo- 
stook County, signed by about 2,100 persons. The petitions, 
which were all alike in nature, read substantially as fol- 
lows :— , 

“¢To Liewellyn Powers, Governor of the State of Maine ; 
The undersigned, adult citizens of Maine, respectfully repre- 
sent that, owing to the failure of officers in many cities and 
towns in Maine, the prohibitory law is openly and flagrantly 
violated, against the wishes and in defiance of the best ele- 
ment in the community, thus rendering the efforts of honest 
citizens inoperative; therefore, we respectfully pray that 
special orders be given to all officials whose duty it is to 
enforce the law, thus making this year one long to be re- 
membered for the advancement of good morals, social purity, 
and the protection of our homes.’ 

‘The petition from Fort Kent had a startling postscript, 
signed by the Catholic priest of the parish. It reads :— 

‘““¢ Wor God’s sake, for heaven’s sake, for the sake of hu- 
manity, of morals, of social order, of honour and peace, may 
the State of Maine heed this petition, and deliver us from 
the rum plague, shame, scandal and degradation.’ 
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‘Ministers of all denominations, representatives of the 
W.C.T.U., and loyal supporters of the temperance cause in 
all ranks, pleaded with the Governor to order the responsible 
officials to execute the existing law. The report in the daily 
press states :— 

“<The general trend of all the addresses seemed to indicate 
a realization of an entirely farcical enforcement of the Maine 
prohibitory law, and an acknowledgment that under present 
circumstances Maine is practically governed by a low licence 
system. A perfect broadside of entreaty was fired at the 
Governor that he would use his official position to bring 
about a better enforcement of the law, in order, as the 
speakers expressed it, that the State might be saved from 
the scandal and the infamy of it. To unprejudiced observers 
the meeting seemed to be an appeal from its almost discour- 
aged supporters for the life of the Maine liquor law.’ 

“Governor Powers closed a long and apparently frank and 
sincere address with these words :— 

““¢T believe that when the people are in earnest and are 
determined to enforce the prohibitory law here in Maine, it 
will be enforced. . . . These petitions which have been 
presented to me, asking me to issue orders to all officers 
whose duty it is to enforce the law, were evidently prepared 
without ascertaining what power I had in the premises. I 
have examined very carefully, and cannot find any power 
granted to me to ask any person or any officer to enforce the 
prohibitory law but the sheriffs of the different counties, and 
in case they refuse I cannot remove them. They are not my 
subordinates. Ido not believe, moreover, that any one here 
desires me to do anything beyond my power, or that would 
excite adverse comment, nor do I believe that such a course 
would be beneficial to the cause of témperance.’” 1 

The Portland Daily Press, in commenting, in a leading 
article, on the meeting, said :— 

‘The Governor disclosed the real difficulty of the situation, 
and the one that must be cured before we shall have any steady 
and stringent enforcement of the law, when he said that all 


1 Zion’s Herald, January 19th, 1898 
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power resides in the people. If all power resides there, of 
course the power to enforce the prohibitory law resides there. 
If it be there, the people can exercise it if they desire to. 
The truth is that they do not now desire to, that is to say, 
do not desire to to its full extent ; and while this remains 
the case, all the proclamations which the Governor may issue 
commanding the execution of this law will not be worth 
much more than the paper on which they are written. The 
fountain of all law and all enforcement of law in this State 
is the people, and we need never expect that the stream 
which flows from it will rise above its source. The fact is 
that the advanced reformers are prone to forget several im- 
portant facts. One is that our government is not a govern- 
ment of the best, but of the average; another is that all 
who shout, or even vote, for prohibition on occasion are not 
at heart sincere believers in the policy, and sincerely anxious 
to see it enforced.” } 

Another paper—the Portland Argws—in also referring 
editorially to the meeting, said :— 

‘‘The response of Governor Powers to the petition asking 
that officers be instructed to enforce the prohibitory law, 
which he made at the mass meeting held last Thursday in 
Houlton, practically leaves the matter of enforcement where 
it was before. . . . The Governor cannot ask any other 
officers than the sheriffs to enforce the law; but upon peti- 
tion he can appoint special constables with the powers and 
duties of sheriffs. That has been done in the past in some 
parts of the State with dubious results. The difficulty in 
the enforcement of the law lies back of the question of the 
adequacy of the machinery for that purpose. The difficulty 
lies in the law itself, a law which cannot enlist the public 
sympathy and support needed to make it effective. Of this 
fact the recurring and spasmodic agitations to compel en- 
forcement are sufficient proof. This latest mass meeting at 
Houlton is a case in point, and if we may judge from the 
tenor of the addresses made there, the prohibitory cause in 
Maine is conceded to be at its lowest ebb. ‘The general 


* Portland Daily Press, January 15th, 1898. 
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trend of all the addresses,’ says the Boston Herald report, 
‘seemed to indicate a realization of an entirely farcical en- 
forcement of the Maine prohibitory law, and an acknowledg- 
ment that under present circumstances Maine is practically 
governed by a low license system.’ That is about the size of 
it, and after all the experience we have had on the subject, 
there is not the slightest ground to expect that any material 
or permanent change can be effected. Prohibition spells 
failure, and the people of Maine are coming more and more 
to a realizing sense of the fact.” ! 

The Royal Canadian Commissioners, in referring to the 
testimony of the State Governors in their Report, says :— 

“The attention of the undersigned has been called to the 
inaugural addresses of the Governors of the State to the 
Legislature, since 1880, which refer to the prohibitory law. 
In Appendix No. 169 will be found copies of the portions of 
these addresses which relate to that law. They must, of 
course, be read as the utterances of public men engaged in 
party politics in the State. Statistics or other evidence in 
support of the statements made in regard to the beneficial 
effects of the law are not supplied, and it is impossible to 
- ignore the fact that there are many other public men taking 
part in the affairs of the State whose opinions do not agree 
with those expressed in these addresses.” 


THE REACTION AGAINST PROHIBITION. 


In view of all the facts, it is hardly matter for surprise 
that a lurking distrust of prohibition as a practicable 
scheme of politics is steadily asserting itself even in 
quarters that once were favourable to the system, and that 
recent elections give evidence of a growing reaction against 
the law in several of the prohibition States. 

That there is such a reaction, no one who has followed the 
history of the experiment at all closely can doubt. A refer- 
ence to the table given on an earlier page* shows that pro- 
hibition has been adopted at various periods by no fewer 
than sixteen States, and compulsorily enforced, by order of 


1 Portland Argus, January 15th, 1898. 2 See p. 121. 
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the Federal Government, in one territory (Alaska). It con- 
tinues in force in five States only. The tideof prohibitionist 
sentiment seems to have reached its highest point in 1855, 
when there were twelve States under prohibition. Then the 
ebb began. In 1867 there were only seven States under a 
prohibitory law, while the lowest point was reached in 1877, 
when only five States supported the system. In 1887, the 
average point of seven was again reached, but the number 
has since been reduced to five. It would seem, therefore, 
that in the United States, at least, legislative prohibition is 
not progressing, and this is further evidenced by an analysis 
of the votes polled on the issue of prohibition (i.e. as a 
Constitutional Amendment) since 1880. The details of the 
votes are given below, and a reference to the table will show 
that out of twenty elections at which the question has been 
submitted since 1880, prohibition has been carried in seven . 
and negatived in thirteen. The true value of the figures is 
shown by the following considerations: First, taking the 
seven successful elections, it will be seen that out of a total 
poll of 1,249,035 votes, the majority in favour of prohibition 
was 179,877, while no fewer than 250,772 persons abstained 
from voting as compared with the number that voted at the 
nearest political election. In other words, taking the total 
votes polled in the same States at the nearest political 
election as the basis of comparison, the total vote in favour 
of prohibition in the seven successful States was short of 
an actual majority of the voters in those States by 35,448 
votes. 

If we take the whole of the elections at which the issue 
was raised, we find that out of a total poll of 3,857,525, the 
total number of votes cast in favour of prohibition was 
1,768,239, while no fewer than 884,364, persons abstained 
from voting as compared with the number that voted at the 
nearest political election. Or, to put it in another way, the 
total prohibition vote was no less than 160,523 votes short 
of one-half of the votes actually polled, and 602,705 votes 
short of one-half of the votes cast at the nearest political 
election. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE VOTES ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS IN FAvoUR OF PROHIBITION IN VARIOUS 
STATES SINCE 1880. 


Number 

Vote on the not vot- 

Amendment, ing (i ¢. 

as com- 

pared 
State. Year| For Pro- | Against | Majority | Majority | with vote 
hibition. | Pro- for. against, | taken at 

hibition. nearest 

political 

election 

in each 

State). 
Kansas... . (1880) 91,874) 84,037 7,837 25,825 
Iowa... . . /|1882) 155,486) 125,677; 29,759 10,985 
Ohio!, . . . . {1883} 823,189) 240,975} 82,214 157,146 
Maine ... . {1884 70,783) 23,811) 46,972 47,819 
Rhode Island. . {1886} 15,118 9,230 5,883 2,582 
Michigan . . . (|1887) 178,686) 184,281 5,645} 17,968 
Texas .. . . {1887} 129,270) 220,627 91,357 7,616 
Tennessee . . . (1887) 117,504) 145,197 27,693} 41,088 
Oregon... . (|1887; 19,973) 27,958 7,985 7,023 
West Virginia . {1888} 41,668) 76,555 34,887} 41,317 
New Hampshire. (1889) 25,786) 30,976 5,190} 34,160 
Massachusetts . /|1889) 85,242) 131,062 45,820) 128,213 
Pennsylvania . /1889| 296,617; 484,644 188,027| 216,307 
Rhode Island? . |1889 9,956} 28,315 18,354 4,840 
South Dakota . /|1889) 389,509) 33,456 6,053 4,862 
North Dakota . (1889) 18,552) 17,3938 1,159 2,158 
Washington . . |1889) 19,546) 31,489 11,9438 7,408 
Connecticut . . /|1889}| 22,379) 49,974 27,595} 81,625 
Nebraska . . . /|1890) 82,296) 111,728 29,4382} 20,066 
South Dakota? . (1896, 24,910) 81,901 6,991} 25,966 


Total... | [1,768,289 2,089,286, 179,877 500,924] 884,364. 


' Although the majority of votes cast were recorded in favour 
of the Amendment, it did not receive the majority of possible 
votes, and hence under the State Constitution could not be 
adopted. 

2 This was the submission of the question of repealing pro- 
hibition. 
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Scandinavian Appendix 


METHOD OF EFFECTING LOCAL OPTION IN THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS OF SWEDEN. 


In all parishes in Sweden (town or country) general 
meetings of taxpayers are held for discussion and decision 
concerning (a) Church and School matters; (0) Communal 
matters. The latter alone need be considered here. 

All communes (including both towns and country districts 
called parishes) elect their own local government or repre- 
sentatives. The towns elect a town council, which thereupon 
becomes the local governing body; while in the country 
parishes arrangements are undertaken by a Communal Board 
appointed by a general meeting of taxpayers summoned for 
that purpose. 

In the country districts a system of cumulative voting 
obtains, the voting qualification of each elector being deter- 
mined by the amount of income taxed or property owned. 
In the towns, the voting qualification is also determined by 
income, but with greater restrictions than obtain in the 
country districts. 

The method of procedure in respect of licensing in the 
country districts is as follows:—A person requiring a 
licence makes application, in the first instance, to the Com- 
munal Board. The application, when presented, is con- 
sidered by the Communal Board, and, if approved, is then 
submitted to what is called a Communal General Meeting 
(i.e. a meeting of the local taxpayers). This meeting is 
summoned by special announcement in the parish church on 
two successive Sundays previous to the date of the proposed 
meeting. The agenda to be submitted to such meetings is 
also required to be publicly read on each occasion when the 
notice of meeting is given. 
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At this general meeting, the question of issuing the 
licence applied for is considered and a vote taken upon the 
application. This vote is again determined by the graduated 
system of voting noted above. If this Communal meeting of 
taxpayers refuses to grant the licence, the application is 
absolutely disposed of. But if the meeting assents to the 
application, it goes forward to the Governor of the province, 
who would probably signify his approval of such application 
if the applicant were a suitable person. Should the 
Governor, however, think the application an unsuitable one, 
he may veto the granting of the licence even although it 
has been approved by the Communal meeting. It is to be 
noted, however, that the Governor can in no case reverse the 
decision of the Communal meeting, if that decision has been 
unfavourable to the granting of a licence. The veto of the 
Communal meeting in this sense is absolute. 


RELATION OF CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS TO 
NATIONAL TASTE. — 


The rapid growth in the consumption of beer in Sweden 
might seem at first sight to lend colour to a suggestion re- 
cently made that the decline in the consumption of spirits 
in Gothenburg is due to a change in the national taste from 
spirituous to fermented drinks, and is not to be attributed to 
the operations of the Bolag. 

It was to be expected that if the sale of beer were left 
practically free, whilst a series of effective restrictions were 
placed upon the sale of spirits, the ultimate effect of such 
a policy would be to stimulate the sale of beer. But a 
result of this kind is not immediately produced, and an 
examination of the figures shows that the increase in the 
national consumption of beer did not take place prior to 1884, 
by which time a considerable reduction in the consumption 
of spirits in Gothenburg had been effected. 

The following table shows the relative consumption of 
spirits and beer from 1875 to 1896 :— 
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Bar Sale of Spirits in Consumption of Beer in 
Gothenburg. Sweden. 
Year. ——— ry 
Litres per Litres per 
Inhabitant.| Decrease. | touabitant, | Increase. 
1875-1879 13°28 VF2 
1880-1884 9°51 28 per cent. 176 2 per cent. 
1885-1889 763 20 ¥9 24°1 37 ‘3 
1890-1894. 5:80 24 ns 30°7 27 Fr 
1895 4°98 14 ie 35'5 16 “A 
1896 4:94 1 re 42°4 19 


Tt will thus be seen that, taking the period 1875 to 1884, the 
consumption of beer in Sweden remained all but stationary, 
while in the same period the bar sales of spirits in Gothen- 
burg show a reduction of 28 per cent. That the reduced 
consumption of spirits has been accomplished by the opera- 
tion of the Bolag is further shown by the experience of 
Norway, where, despite an important reduction in the con- 
sumption of spirits following upon the introduction of the 
Company System, the national consumption of beer is no 
greater than it was when the system was in its infancy. 
PETITION ADDRESSED BY THE CLERGY IN GOTHENBURG AND 

ITS ENVIRONS TO THE ROYAL GOVERNOR OF THE PRO- 
VINCE OF GOTHENBURG AND Bonus (November 25th, 
1898). 

“‘ We the undersigned, clergymen in active service in and 
around the town of Gothenburg, having observed with great 
concern the public annoyance and other evil consequences 
caused by the beer-houses in the town being kept open on 
Sundays and holidays, hereby request that the Royal Gover- 
nor, availing himself of the authority given him by the 
Royal Statute of October 24th, 1885, Sec. 17, should decide, 
that in the beer-houses of Gothenburg no beer should be sold 
on Sundays and holidays, except to persons taking their 
meals there at the regular hours. 

“ At the same time we would also submit to your considera- 
tion three other points closely connected with the subject of 
our petition as above made, believing as we do that you 
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could, by giving your attention to these three points, greatly 
support the cause of Temperance and morality in the town 
and its vicinity. 

‘The first and most important point regards the so-called 
food licences, as mentioned in section 2 of the above-named 
Royal Statute. It is an open secret that many holders of 
licences for selling beer only to persons taking their meals 
have, contrary to the spirit of the law, made the sale of beer 
their chief business and the food an accessory only. It 
would be, therefore, highly desirable that you might, in 
accordance with section 6, par. 3 of the same Royal Statute, 
‘in furtherance of good order,’ issue such regulations as 
would materially tend to stop this abuse. 

‘The second point regards the time for closing the beer- 
houses in the evening. It is most desirable that these places 
should as a rule be closed at the same time as public-houses, 
so that the customers of the latter might not when expelled 
therefrom continue their drinking in the beer-houses. 

‘“‘Winally, we should recommend as a suitable measure that 
the present number of beer-licences should be successively 
reduced, whenever the present holders, owing to death or 
other causes, cease to use them, so that eventually all these 
licences, with the exception of those connected with the 
serving of food, should come under the control of the Goth- 
enburg Public-house Licensing Company—conducted ac- 
cording to the Gothenburg system.” 

The petition was signed by Bishop Rodhe, Dean Rosell, and 
thirty clergymen. 


STOCKHOLM. 
PoPULATION (1877-8), 153,528; (1898-9), 291,580. 


“The motive which led to the adoption of the Company 
principle in the Capital of Sweden was essentially the same 
as that which actuated the originators of the joint Company 
in Gothenburg—to combat the great intemperance among the 
working-classes.”” In Stockholm there were 133 holders of 
permanent licences who renounced their privileges in con- 
sideration of life annuities involving, at the outset, an annual 
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charge of £6,829 6s. This was effected through private 
arrangement with the individual licensees, the attempt at 
fixing a uniform rate of compensation having failed. The 
Company began operations on October 1st, 1877, with a com- 
plete monopoly of all the licences for conducting the retail 
and bar trade of spirituous liquors in the city. 

On September 30th, 1877, there were 193 public-houses in 
Stockholm. The next morning, October 1st, the number was 
reduced to 87. It is worthy of remark that no protest was 
made on the part of the classes who thus suddenly found 106 
of their customary resorts closed against them.! 


BoLaG SALES OF SPIRITS IN STOCKHOLM. 


Total Sale. Consumption per [nhabitant. 


Year. Population. fs oe «On is Total. 
Litres. ce Trade. 


Litres. Litres. Litres. 


1877-78 | 153,528 4,077,590 13°82 12°74 26°56 


1896-97 | 274,611 | 4,280,961 
1897-98 | 283,550 | 4.288082 | 707 | 805 | 1512 
1898-99 | 291,580 | 4,847,469 | 756 | 9:06 | 1662 


1 Foreign Office Report (Miscellaneous Series), No. 184. 1890 ; 
46 and 
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ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS IN STOCKHOLM. 


Number of Arrests. 


Year. a ne eae ae 
Total. Per 1,000 Inhabitants, 
1876-77 7,245 49 
1877-78 6,102 40 
1878-79 5,883 36 
1879-80 6,128 38 
1880-81 6,341 38 
1881-82 6,784 39 
1882-83 6,173 34 
1883-84 6,684 35 
1884-85 4,796 24 
1885-86 ; 5,943 28 
1886-87 6,925 82 
1887-88 7,536 34 
1888-89 7,862 34 
1889-90 8,215 35 
1890-91 8,350 34 
1891-92 8,117 83 
1892-93 1,957 82 
1893-94 8,024 82 
1894-95 8,327 82 
1895-96 10,176 38 
1896-97 11,848 48 
1897-98 10,801 38 
1898-99 12,138 42 


SWEDISH Towns PossEssING Spirit BoLaes in 1896, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO POPULATION. 


Total 
, Population. 

8 Towns with a population of less than 1,000 .. . 4,977 
43, ” . 1,000 and under 5,000. 105,318 
20 ” ” IN as ae 10,000. 188,279 — 
16, 1 3 10,000 ,, 25,000. 248,741 

3 yy ” ” 25,000 ,, 100,000. 117,141 

2 yy 1) » over 100,000. . . . . . . 897,210 
92 Total population of 92 towns. . . 1,006,666 


and Le Systéme Suédois Réglant le Commerce des Boissons 
Fortes, by 8. Rubenson, Chief of the Police, Stockholm. 
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CONSUMPTION OF BRANVIN AND BEER IN 
SWEDEN. 
TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL AND THE PER CAPITA Con- 
SUMPTION OF BRANVIN AND BEER IN SWEDEN. 


BRANVIN of 50 per cent. alcohol. | BEER. 
Litres Litres 
Total Con- - 
Year. sumption P of re Year. ean P et oes 
Litres. Population. Litres.? Population. 

1870 | 48,004,162 10°3 1870 — 1h 
1871 | 48,927,366 10°5 1871 — 121 
1872 | 46,116,737 10°9 1872 — 15°2 
1873 | 50,804,466 11'8 1873 —~ 16°3 
1874 | 58,464,848 18°5 1874 — 151 
1875 | 53,967,386 12°4 1875 —_ 16°5 
1876 | 54,881,811 12°4 1876 os 159 
1877 | 47,584,422 10°6 1877 —_ 170 
1878 | 47,496,297 10°5 1878 — 20°5 
1879 | 40,089,923 88 1879 — 165 
1880 | 87,204,801 81 1880 —_ 163 
1881 | 40,473,048 88 1881 — 18:3 
1882 | 86,842,973 8:0 1882 — 158 
1883 | 81,121,268 68 1883 _ 168 
1884 | 86,949,848 8:0 1884 —_ 20°8 
1885 | 89,364,183 84 1885 | 95,200,000 20°3 
1886 | 37,009,697 78 1886 | 104,500,000 22°1 
1887 | 33,275,155 70 1887 | 107,500,000 22°% 
1888 | 35,778,409 75 1888 | 129,000,000 272 
1889 | 29,612,828 62 1889 | 134,500,000 28°2 
1890 | 33,478,019 70 1890 | 181,000,000 274 
1891 | 31,018,505 6°4 1891 | 148,000,000 30'9 
1892 300, 65 1892 | 148,000,000 30°8 
1893 | 32,150,388 67 1893 | 152,500,000 316 
1894 | 83,274,581 69 1894 | 161,000,000 33:0 
1895 | 38,458,088 69 1895 | 174,500,000 35'5 
1896 | 35,584,088 U2 1896 | 210,400,000 42-4 
1897 | 87,100,000 U5 1897 | 225,500,000 45:0 
1898 | 40,200,000 8:0 


1 Dr. Sigfrid Wieselgren, La Lutte contre L’Alcoolisme en 
Suéde, p. 29. 

2 The statistics of Beer Consumption, 1870 to 1884, are based 
upon a table given by Mr. Koren in his Report to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. The figures from 1885 are taken from the 
Board of Trade Return—No. 57, 1900. 
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CONSUMPTION OF BRANVIN AND BEER IN 
NORWAY. 


TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL AND THE PER CAPITA CON- 
SUMPTION OF BRANVIN AND BEER IN Norway, 1871- 
1899 1:— 


BrAnvIn of 50 per cent. alcohol. BEER. 

Litres Litres 

Total Con- Total Con- 
Year. sumption, ti eo Year. sumption. es reir 
Litres. Population. Litres. Population. 

1871 9,306,000 5: 1871 | 21,426,100 123 
1872 7,921,000 45 1872 | 22,868,900 13:0 
1873 9,394,000 53 1873 | 28,448,100 161 
1874 | 11,849,000 66 1874 | 838,922,900 19:0 
1875 | 11,842,000 6°5 1875 | 41,926,900 23°2 
1876 | 12,268,000 67 1876 | 38,703,100 211 
1877 | 11,067,000 6:0 1877 | 89,578,500 21°4 
1878 8,472,000 4'5 1878 | 88,947,700 20°7 
1879 6,192,000 3'3 1879 5242, 20°1 
1880 7,462,000 3°9 1880 | 29,148,600 153 
1881 5,803,000 3:0 1881 | 81,068,800 161 
1882 7,240,000 38 1882 | 380,946,800 16°2 
1883 6,357,000 33 1883 | 838,803,000 17°7 
1884 6,692,000 3°5 1884 | 382,573,000 169 
1885 6,840,000 3°5 1885 | 38,203,100 bly pr | 
1886 5,905,000 30 1886 | 26,366,900 135 
1887 5,569,000 2:8 1887 | 26,128,900 13°3 
1888 6,023,000 31 1888 | 380,631,900 15'5 
1889 6,338,000 32 1889 | 30,849,200 15°5 
1890 6,156,000 31 1890 | 37,327,400 188 
1891 7,328,000 3°7 1891 | 48,206,100 21°7 
1892 6,488,000 32 1892 | 41,874,500 20°6 
1898 7,142,000 3°5 1893 | 41,995,000 20°8 
1894 7,628,000 38 1894 | 40,215,900 198 
1895 7,111,000 3°5 1895 | 86,269,300 14 
1896 4,827,000 23 1896 | 83,671,600 162 
1897 4,637,000 2°2 1897 | 87,600,000 178 
1898 5,566,000 2°6 1898 | 46,217,400 21°6 
1899 7,247,000 33 1899 | 50,274,200 23'2 


* Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique du Royaume de 
Norvége. No. 8, 1898, pp. 53 and 56, supplemented by informa- 
tion furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, Christiania. 
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The estimates of the consumption of brinvin in the table 
given on an earlier page (see p. 476) for the years 1833 and 


1843 are taken from a pamphlet by Mr. Stang Conradi. They 


are not questioned by the Norwegian Statistical Bureau, and 
may be accepted as approximately correct. The official sta- 
tistics of the consumption of branvin do not give the yearly 
figures until 1871. The statistics of the consumption of 
beer are taken from the journal of the Norwegian Bureau of 
Statistics. The same journal, in its issue for 1898, adds a 
note to the effect that the figures for the consumption of 
beer are worked out upon the supposition that the total pro- 
duction consisted of so-called “‘ Bavarian Beer,’’ which con- 
tains (according to analyses undertaken in 1896 for Christiania) 
an average of 3:7 per cent. of alcohol. As part of the beer 
brewed is of a lighter kind, the figures of consumption ought 
to be somewhat increased. 


CONSUMPTION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL IN NORWAY. 


The Norwegian Statistical Bureau gives the following 
table of the total per capita consumption of absolute alcohol 
(in spirits, wine, beer, etc.) in Norway, 1833-1898! : 


Litres. Litres. 
1833 Estimated. 8:5 1886-90 Actual . 22 
1843 a age 5 1891 ra ea oe 
1851-55 Actual . 3°6 1892 do. 25 
1856-60 do . 8°2 1893 do. 8? aes 
Leia as es ee ST 1894 LON We Se eee 
1866-70 do .. . 29 1895 dds, Gruitecs is 
Ieti-io; 00... . . 36 1896 do. ap 
1876-80 do. 53 1897 do. 2 

2°4. 1898 do. 2°5 


1881-85 do. 


1 Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique du Royaume de 
Norvége. No. 9, 1898, p. 216. 
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SHARE CAPITAL OF THE SCANDINAVIAN 
COMPANIES.! 


In both Sweden and Norway the capital stock of the Spirit 
Companies is exceedingly small. Thus in Norway in 1892 
(when the number of companies had reached its maximum of 
51) the total paid-up capital of the 51 companies was under 
£33,000. The largest amount of capital invested in any one 
company was £8,871 in Stockholm; the smallest was £34 in 
Langesund. The paid-up capital of the Christiania company 
is £8,805, and that of Gothenburg £5,641. The smallness of 
the capital is very largely accounted for by the fact that the 
companies give no credit, and rent almost the whole of their 
licensed premises. Thus the Gothenburg Bolag owns only 2 
of its licensed houses, the Stockholm Bolag 3, and the Bergen 
Samlag 3, while the Christiania Samlag does not own any of 
its licensed houses. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NET PROFITS OF THE SWEDISH BOLAGs, 
AND ALSO THE SUMS PAID BY THEM TO THE MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES FOR THE LICENCES.” 


Nunley OP Nephew Additional sums paid to 


Year. the Municipalities for 


Companies. Bolags. i idanak. 
£ £ 

1890-91 88 234,260 98,698 
1891-92 89 260,634 100,746 
1892-93 87 294,469 99,461 
1893-94 89 317,670 100,578 
1894-95 91 316,751 101,205 
1895-96 93 368,181 102,601 
1896-97 92 463,814 59,280 
1897-98 94 510,667 57,818 


For method of appropriating profits of liquor traffic in 
Sweden, see p, 751. 


1 Dr. Gould, Fifth Special Report of the Commission of 
Labour, p. 202; and Dr. Gould, Popular Control of the Liquor 
Traffic, p. 18. 

* Swedish Official Statistics, 1896, 1897, 1898, 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NET PROFITS OF THE NORWEGIAN 
SAMLAGS, AND ALSO THE SUMS PAID BY THEM TO THE 
MUNICIPALITIES FOR LIcENCE Riauts.} 


Number of | Net Profits of Additional sums paid to 


Year. the Municipalities for 


Companies. Samlags. Licenaa rietane 
£ & 
1890 50 76,925 21,393 
1891 50 84,117 22,533 
1892 51 88,411 23,786 
1893 51 85,717 25,059 
1894 51 91,756 24,726 
1895 51 98,180 25,419 
1896 38° 64,082 30,888 
1897 35 98,882 on 
1898 34 117,584 a 


RELATION OF DEPRESSED ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS TO REDUCED CONSUMPTION OF 
SPIRITS IN NORWAY. 

It appears clear from an examination of official returns 
that the diminution in the consumption of spirits in Norway 
subsequent to 1876-7 is not to be attributed, except to a 
limited extent, to depressed economic conditions. For such 
conditions, it will be obvious, would affect not one commodity 
only, but part passw all articles of consumption coming 
within the same economic category. Now, an analysis of 
the statistics of consumption of certain commodities (ie. 
non-necessaries) usually most susceptible to the pressure 
of economic conditions reveals a startling discrepancy be- 

tween the alleged cause and the actual result. 

The results, indeed, instead of being, as might reasonably 
be expected, at least approximately uniform, are so manifestly 
disproportionate as to compel the conviction that, so far as 
the consumption of spirits is concerned, a much more power- 

1 Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique du Royaume de 
Norvége. No. 9, 1898, p. 224. 

2 The Norwegian Municipalities based the charge for Licence 
rights upon probable sales. 


8’ The number of Samlags in operation was 40, but returns 
are wanting for two of the smaller ones. 
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ful factor has been at work. Taking as the basis of our com- 
parison the years 1878-80, when the economic depression is 
said to have been at its worst, and comparing the consump- 
tion of tobacco, coffee, sugar, and brandy, the following 
result appears :— 


Consumption in Norway per head of the 


rere Population.} 
1876 | 1878-1880 | Increase. | Decrease. 
Tobacco). ilo oa calt Taal 1:12 74% 
Coffee A, 3°92 3°57 9% 
Sugar - 4:98 457 8% 
Spirits Litres . . | 6:70 3:86 423% 


That is to say, while the per capita consumption of 
tobacco, coffee, and sugar had decreased 7} per cent., 9 per 
cent., and 8 per cent. respectively, the per capita consump- 
tion of spirits had, in the same period, and concurrently with 
the establishment of the controlling system, decreased no 
less than 42:4 per cent. 

If, moreover, we compare 1876 with 1880 an even more 
striking result appears :— 


Consumption in Norway per head of the 


Aitioléal vhs asaca chs 
1876 1880 Increase. | Decrease. 
Tobacco, Kilog.: je) ieba 1:28 6% 
Coffee is 8°92 3°73 5% 
Sugar 4-98 4:58 9% 


Spirits Litres . . | 670 | 8-90 42° 


That is to say, while the consumption of spirits had 
decreased by 42 per cent., the consumption of tobacco had 
actually increased by 6 per cent. 

The particulars are more fully shown in the annexed table, 
which gives the consumption of the various commodities over 
a series of years :— 


1 The per capita consumption of tobacco, coffee, and sugar is 
based upon the official statistics of imports. 


a Ta a 
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The conclusion is therefore irresistible that, whatever 
effect economic conditions may have had in reducing the 
consumption of spirits in Norway, they are utterly inadequate 
in themselves to account for more than a very small pro- 
portion of the reduction that actually took place. Had it 
been possible to deal exclusively with the consumption of 
spirits represented by the Samlag sales, instead of with 
the national consumption, the result would have been still 
more striking. 

It is true that in 1876, when the consumption of spirits 
was 6°7 litres per head of the population, wages were ab- 
normally high; but the normal wages for skilled labourers 
in 1892, when the consumption of spirits had fallen to 3:2 
litres per head of the population, were fully equal to the 
abnormal wages of 1876, while the wages of day-labourers 
on roads, railways, and public works were about 5 per cent. 
higher in 1892 than in 1876, and the wages of servants under 
half-yearly contracts, both in urban and rural districts, from 
a quarter toa third higher; and yet, notwithstanding this, 
the per capita consumption of spirits had declined by no 
less than 52 per cent. It is impossible, therefore, to escape 
the conclusion that we must look elsewhere than to economic 
conditions to find the true explanation of the remarkable 
reduction in the consumption of spirits that has taken place 
in Norway since 1876. 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN NORWAY. 


“Tn 1859 the first modern Total Abstinence Society in 
Norway was formed at Stavanger. Like most of the move- 
ments brought us from practical England, it first took hold 
of the lower classes, who did not theorize whether Total 
Abstinence or moderation was the more ideal thing per se, 
but who saw that Total Abstinence was the only practical 
remedy for saving drunkards, as well as the only solid basis 
of a thorough Temperance reform. After the introduction of 
the Total Abstinence movement the union against brandy 
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drinking! died away slowly but surely, though it was 
supported by the Government, which contributed from 1844 
to 1869 a little over 120,000 kroner to this union. Up to 
1870 the Total Abstinence societies had not enrolled more 
than 2,000 members.”? The Good Templar Order began 
its operations in Norway in 1877, the Blue Ribbon Army in 
1879, and the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
in 1890. In 1893 the Good Templars of Norway numbered 
about 11,000 members. 

The following figures give particulars of the number of 
branches and returns of membership of the Norwegian 
Abstinence Society—the parent Society in Norway :— 


Norwegian Abstinence Society. 
(Established 1859.) 


Year. 
Total number of 

Number of Branches. Wisiediaval 
1876 59 8,000 
1877 67 9.000 
1878 52 7,000 
1879 65 No statistics 
1880 § Si " 
1881 163 . 
1882 250 : 
1883 828 35,000 
1884 480 45,000 
1885 579 60,000 
1886 605 70,000 
1887 643 83,000 
1888 720 90,000 
1889 801 95,000 
1890 843 98,000 
1891 853 100,000 


1 The form of organized Temperance effort in the early days of 
the movement, when beer was regarded as a Temperance drink. 

2 Mr. Lars O. Jensen, Right Worthy Grand Templar for 
Norway. 

8 The statistics from 1880 include women and children, al- 
though the numbers of these were not stated separately until 
1889. In 1889 there were 34,000 women and 6,000 children in- 
cluded in the membership; in 1890, 41,300 women and 15,000 
children; and in 1891, 43,000 women and 15,000 children. 
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It has occasionally been suggested that the great reduction 
in the consumption of spirits in the towns of Norway and 
Sweden has been due to the effect of Temperance societies 
rather than to the action of the companies. <A suggestion of 
this kind indicates a want of perception of the special work 
and value of the Temperance organizations. Nothing can be 
more unwise than to place them in any position of rivalry or 
opposition to the companies. In Norway, as elsewhere, it is 
the union of the strong personal appeal with well-considered 
national arrangements that leads to lasting results. 

As was said on an earlier page, the great reduction in the 
consumption of spirits in Sweden and Norway has “ been 
brought about by the joint action of Temperance effort and of 
wise national legislation; the former could have done little 
without the latter, and, in both Sweden and Norway, its 
main service has been in creating the public opinion which 
was essential alike for the enactment, the enforcement, and 
the progressive improvement of wise and strong public law.” 
Temperance teaching and effort made the abolition of free 
distillation possible, but if the public opinion created by the 
Temperance teaching had not been embodied in law, the 
domestic stills would soon have reappeared. 

The enormous reduction in the consumption of spirits in 
Bergen in the first year of its controlling company, as com- 
pared with the last year under private sale, was unquestion- 
ably due to the company. But its continued success has been 
due to the way in which Temperance thought has supported 
the policy of the Samlag, and so helped to create a public 
opinion favourable to Temperance, which has made the people 
of the town willing to submit to the restrictive policy of the 
Company. If any one imagines that the great reduction in 
consumption in the early years of the Gothenburg or Bergen 
Company was mainly due to the direct action of Temperance 
societies (as apart from the influence of the controlling com- 
panies), an examination of the numbers of the Temperance 
societies in the years in question would dispose of the idea. 
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OPINIONS OF INFLUENTIAL AND RESPONSIBLE 
CITIZENS OF BERGEN RESPECTING ITS 
CONTROLLING SOCIETY. 


A few years back, the late Mr. T. M. Wilson addressed the 
following inquiries to a number of the most representative 
men in Bergen, including, among others, the Governor of the 
Province, the Mayor of Bergen, Members of Parliament, the 
Chief of the Police, the British, French, German, and Ameen 
can Consuls, the Bishop and Glerey of tie City, ete. etc. :— 


(1) Is it your opinion that the operations of the society 
for controlling the retail sale of ardent spirits in 
Bergen have been of benefit to the city and its 
population, and that they have in any degree con- 
tributed to promote the movement against the 
intemperate use of intoxicating liquors ? 

(2) Is it your opinion that the objects of public utility 
supported out of the surplus profits of the society 
for controlling the retail sale of ardent spirits in 
Bergen act in any considerable degree in elevating 
and raising the culture of the masses ? 


Mr. Wilson received in reply a remarkable series of 
letters, a few of which are subjoined. 


From the Chief of Police .— 


‘In reply to the above questions, I have to state that the 
police officials are, from their official experience, enabled to 
bear testimony in the very strongest terms to the efficiency 
of the control exercised by the society, and to its great value, 
directly and indirectly, in promoting sobriety and improving 
the drinking habits of the people. A large part of the 
drunkenness now existing is due to the uncontrolled sale of 
wines and beer, and until those are controlled in the same 
manner as spirits, it cannot be expected that drunkenness 
will be entirely eradicated in Bergen. The subject of the 
second question admits of no two opinions.” 
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From the Bishop of Bergen :— 

Question 1. ‘ Yes, I consider it to be perfectly certain. 
Complaints have certainly been heard of late of increasing 
abuse of strong drink by the youth of the town, but it is 
always added that it is due to the consumption of Bavarian 
beer. The society has, so far as I am aware, no connection 
therewith.” 

Question 2. “ Yes, that I am perfectly convinced of.” 

From the Public Prosecutor of Bergen :— 

Question 1. ‘Yes. As special means for restricting the 
drink evil may be named: (1) that no sales are made on 
credit; (2) that spirits are not sold at the bars to minors, or 
to intoxicated persons, and that there is no opportunity of 
sitting down to enjoy spirituous drinks, the customer being 
compelled to consume his liquor and go; and (3) that the 
Bergen society has also carried out a system of limiting the 
hours of sale, especially in the winter, and on the evenings 
before holy festivals, which goes much farther than the 
requirements of the law. Nothing of that is imaginable if 
the spirit trade were free.” 

Question 2. ‘ Unconditionally in the affirmative.” 

From the British Consul :— 

Question 1. “Although I have made no special study of 
the drink question, it seems to me self-evident that the town 
and its population has benefited considerably by the opera- 
tions of the society for the retailing of ardent spirits, and 
that the society has contributed in no small degree towards 
the prevention of excessive drinking.” 

Question 2. ‘The advantages to the people from the sup- 
port given to various institutions out of the society’s profits 
are apparent and unquestionable.” 

From the German Consul :— 

Question 1. ‘ Unconditionally yes.” 

Question 2. “Yes; but I think that total falaeanaaae is 
directly assisted on top small a scale out of the society’s 
profits.” 

From the American Consul :— 
Question 1, “Perfectly certainly, yes. It is also certain 
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that the strict control exercised by the society, and the per- 
fect order it maintains, have contributed in an especial 
degree to limit the drink evil.” 

Question 2. ‘Can only be answered affirmatively.” 

Finally, the opinion of Mr. Wilson, formed after more than 
thirty years’ residence in Bergen, may be quoted as the 
deliberate pronouncement of a competent observer who at 
first—owing to fears which he tells us were subsequently 
dispelled by close observation of the society’s operations— 
was opposed to the introduction of the company system. 
Summing up, nearly twenty years later, the result of his 
investigations, he says: “In an English work before us the 
author says, speaking of Bergen, ‘we did not see a single 
drunken person, a single beggar, or any one in rags.’ He had 
not such an intimate experience of Bergen as we have, or he 
would have qualified his statement a little; but still there is 
a world of truth in what he has said in the words quoted. 
There is, really, not a tithe of the wretchedness, squalid 
misery and poverty, drunkenness and beggary, so prevalent 
in English towns of similar size: that the difference is due, 
to no small extent, to the fact that in Bergen the sale of 
ardent spirits is strictly controlled, while in the English 
towns it is not, is indubitable; and it is a fact that quickly 
impresses itself on the minds of those who know the peoples 
and circumstances of both countries intimately.” 


NOTE. 

Foreign Moneys. English Equivalents. 
Krone (Norwegian) . 1s. 14d. 
Krona (Swedish) 18 are equal to one English sovereign. 
Ore *.”. . . 90 Ore are equal to one English shilling. 

(The renee is afvided into 100 Ore.) 

Foreign Measures. English Equivalents. 
Hectolitre. . . . . 220 Imperial Gallons. 
Litre eR 52: . « 0°22 of Imperial Gallon. 
Old English Gallant .  0°833 of Imperial Gallon. 


(In the American Reports of Dr. Gould and Mr. Koren, the 
Quart used is a fourth part of the old English Gallon.) 


~ Norweaian Towns WHICH HAVE VOTED UPON THE RETENTION OF 
SUPPRESSION OF SAMLAGS IN 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, AnD 1899. 


Number | Number | Number { number of Towns in 
of possible | of thaieys of Maher which Samlag has been 
Votes.1 akmiag, Bianlog. Retained.|Suppressed.2 
1895—Bodo (retained) . . 1,814 | 1,217 597 
Vadso 93 iin nhs 649 534 115 
Gjovik — (suppressed) 800 328 472 
Aasgaardstrand ,, 210 69 141 
Tonsberg a 3,654 1,685 1,969 
Brevik a 1,088 522 566 
Skien - 4,249) 1,696 | 2,553 
Risor S 1,616 549 | 1,067 
Arendal 7 2,073 787 | 1,286 
Grimstad mx 1,476 602 874 
Aalesund * 4,359 | 1,187 | 3,222 
Molde is 838 322 1 
Namsos > 965 234 731 
Vote taken in 13 towns | 28,791 9,682 | 14,109 2 11 
1896—Drobak (retained) . 1,094 757 337 
Kongsvinger ,, ‘ 606 539 
Bergen C . | 28,762 | 14,590 | 14,172 
Mosjoen = ; 619 30 
Lillesand (suppressed) 720 250 470 
Farsund a 857 377 480 
Sogndal » 213 98 115 
Stavanger vf 11,756 | 4,934 | 7,522 
Levanger ‘a 570 275 295 
Vote taken in 9 towns | 45,197 | 91,437 | 23.760 4 5 
1897—Fredrikshald (retained) | 5,482 | 3165 | 2.317 
Hamar af 2,115 | 1,516 599 
Kongsberg fe 2,456 | 1,635 821 
Drammen ie 9,457 | 6,493 2,964 
Holmestrand ri 1,088 726 362 
Horten sy 3,583 | 1,916 | 1,667 
Larvik v 4,857 | 2,487 | 2,370 
Tromso S 2,842 | 1,852 990 
Sarpsborg (suppressed) | 2,052 938 | 1,114 
Porsgrund Re 2,138 943 1,195 
Kristiansund + 5,914 2,595 | 3,819 
Vote taken in 11 towns | 41,984 | 24,966 | 17,718 8 3 
1898— Moss (retained) 3,582 1,997 1,585 
Lillehammer o 1,272 74, 498 
Honefoss 3 806 464, 842 
Svelviken eS 609 387 222 
Kristiansand RN 6,396 8,825 3,071 
Egersund ¥ 1,476 829 
Trondhjem fs 16,829 | 12,812 | 4,017 
Hammerfest Ss 977 677 300 
Fredrikstad (suppressed) | 6,153 | 2677 | 8,476 
Sandefjord rt 2,265 938 1,327 
Kragero 7 2,578 662 | 1,916 
Flekkefjord a 1,040 313 727 
Vote taken in 12 towns |} 43,983 | 25,855 | 18,128 | 8 4 
1899—Christiania (retained) | 102,617 | 84,009 | 18,608 
Langesund a 641 343 298 
Tvedestrand + 772 407 365 
Stenkjzr (suppressed) | 1,090 497 593 
Vardd me 1,123 488 635 
Mandal A 1,884 930 954 
Vote taken in 6 towns |108,127 | 86,674 | 21,453 3 3 
263,082 |167,914 | 95,168 | 25 26 


1 As a majority of those entitled to vote was necessary for the suppression of a Samlag, those who ab 
stained from voting were counted as having voted a 7 continuance, 2 Involving prohibition, 
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-RELATION OF OVERCROWDING TO INTEMPER- 
ANCE. 


That there is a close connection between overcrowding on 
the one hand, and intemperance on the other, cannot well be 
doubted. The Lords’ Committee on Intemperance, in dis- 
cussing the matter in 1879, said: “It is in towns that the 
causes to which the increase of intemperance is attributed 
operate most powerfully. The rate of wages is far higher 
than in rural districts, and from the year 1869 to 1873 rose 
very rapidly. The overcrowded dwellings, and bad sanitary 
arrangements, and the nature of the trade or manufacture in © 
which the inhabitants are employed, also tend to increase the 
habits of intemperance. Liverpool, for example, shows the 
greatest number of apprehensions to population, viz., 1 to 
every 24 inhabitants ; its death-rate is higher, and, with the 
exception of Hartlepool, its population is denser (92 persons 
per acre) than in any other town in England.” 

Professor Leone Levi, referring to the same matter, said : 
“‘T would call your lordships’ attention to this further fact, 
that out of 204,000 committed (é.e. for drunkenness), upwards 
of 150,000, or 75 per cent., were in only seven counties, 
namely, in Lancashire, Middlesex, Durham, York, Stafford, 
Northumberland, and Cheshire. . . . Drunkenness seems 
to prevail in the densely-crowded places, and in the most 
densely-populated counties.” } 


1 Very similar conclusions are stated in a paper drawn up by 
Mr. John Dendy and Mr. J. H. Poynting for the use of the Lords’ 
Committee, and published as an Appendix to Vol. IV. of the 
evidence. The conclusions are as follow :— 

‘“‘(1) There appears to be a direct relation between the rate 
of increase of population and the rate of drunkenness, so that on 
the whole, where the population is increasing most rapidly, there 
is the greatest drunkenness, this being at least marked in the 
great northern towns. 

“(2) On the whole, in the towns where the drunkenness is 
greatest, the population is most dense.” 
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These statements were made as far back as 1878-79, but 
that they still apply can easily be shown. Thus, of the six 
counties most remarkable for drunkenness in recent years, no 
less than fowr (viz., Northumberland, Durham, Pembroke- 
shire, and Cumberland) are also to be found in the six 
counties most remarkable for overcrowding, while the remain- 
ing two (viz., Lancashire and Glamorganshire) are also 
counties which contain a. considerable proportion of densely- 
crowded districts. 


The most remarkable illustrations of the coincidence 
between drunkenness and overcrowding are furnished by 
Northumberland and Durham. These counties are not only 
the most notorious for drunkenness, but contain by far the 
largest proportion of overcrowded persons. The following are 
the figures :— 


Percentage of Popu- No. of Arrests for 
lation living more Drunkenness per 
than two persons to 1,000 inhabitants 


a room in 1891. in 1889-93. 
Northumberland .... .38869... . 1%14 
Seas ee ee st we es ce tl ee ET 


That the coincidence is more accidental than the above figures 
suggest is not only possible, but extremely probable, but at 
least it is too remarkable to be ignored. That excessive 
drinking is far from being exclusively related to unhealthy 
surroundings no one with knowledge will question; but 
that a considerable proportion of it is so related is hardly 
open to doubt. In their Report on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, the Royal Commissioners discuss the 
question at some length. A few extracts from their report 
may be quoted: “ Before leaving the effects upon the people 
of the evil conditions in which they live, and before entering 
upon the causes which have produced those evils, it will be 
well to consider in which of the two categories certain facts 
should be placed. The question, to quote the title of a 
pamphlet mentioned in evidence, is, ‘Is it the pig that makes 
the sty, or the sty that makes the pig?’ That is to say, 
are the dirty and drinking habits of a portion of the very 
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poor who live in overcrowded dwellings the cause or the 
consequence of the miserable circumstances in which they 
are found? It will be seen that the temperance question is 
involved in this examination, and the strictest caution is 
necessary not to let regret and disapproval of the ravages of 
intemperance divert attention from other evils which make 
the homes of the working classes wretched, evils over which 
they have never had any control. . . . To return, how- 
ever, to the question whether drink and evil habits are the 
cause or consequence of the condition in which the poor live, 
the-answer is probably the unsatisfactory one that drink and 
poverty act and re-act upon one another. Discomfort of the 


most abject kind is caused by drink, but indulgence in drink: 


is caused by overcrowding and its cognate evils, and the poor 
who live under the conditions described have the greatest 
difficulty in leading decent lives and of maintaining decent 
habitations.” 


ee eae we: 
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GILCHRIST LECTURES. 


The following table gives particulars of the attendances at 
the lectures delivered under the auspices of the Gilchrist 
Educational Trust in 1898 :— 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, 1898. 


——os 


Average attend- | Total attendance 
ance at each fat the Course of 


Lecture. four Lectures. 
Spring. 
Group I. 
PEGS his FE enteric silt 892 3,571 
SPORE adi Aes eae tec 940 3,760 
De a eR, aac fae 913 3,652 
Tlangolien te: mua.» 606 2,425 
Stadfordsined »0tr- nomex +) 1,023 4,094 
Group II. 
Whitchurch Sel? aes : 567 2,269 
Oldham. . . rab cat's 692 © 2,770 
Tinley * PPL. ea 641 2,564 
Colne. s+ BMRBR ABP ven 4 812 3,250 
Blackpool!) . es soa es 2,200 8,803 
Autumn. 
Group III. 
Mossley “vob kt ein ailh +). 662 2,650 
MN aes) cee ert od) te) 1,012 4,050 
BeerieeUe yes a ls 1,082 4,328 
be Bye el sole ® reat eerie 877 8,511 
Mate ras eek Ace 8 383 1,535 
Group IV. 
es aes ee ee 842 8,370 
PROT heat adisthwe iin de) os 1,325 5,800 
0G: 72 RP oe ere 1,170 4,680 
LL Nay Reape tale em hen ites ie NE 719 2,876 


Tewheeuuty.. : . ss 611 2,445 


NS a 08 
——— 
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The syllabus of the lectures was as follows :— 


Lecturers. 


Prof. Sir Robert Ball. 
Rev. Dr. Dallinger. 


Ditto. 


Group I. 


Professor H. G. Seeley. 
Dr. R. D. Roberts. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson. 


Dr. A. P. Laurie. 
Ditto. 
'Dr. R. D. Roberts. 
Group II. 
Rev. Dr. Dallinger. 


Ditto. 


Prof. V. B. Lewes. 
Rey. Dr. Dallinger. 


Ditto. 
Group IIT. Dr. Andrew Wilson. 


Dr. R. D. Roberts. 


Subjects. 


“A Universe in Motion.” 

“Spiders — their Work 
and their Wisdom.” 

“A Naturalist’s Study of 
the question— May our 
Neighbouring Worlds 
be Habitable ?” 

*€ Volcanoes.”’ 

“The Distribution of 
Animal Life on the 
Earth’s Surface and its 
Significance.” 


“Lungs and Air—a 
Lesson in Public and 
Personal Health.” 

“ Dust.” 

“ Tnvisible Rays.” 

“The Building of the 
British Isles: a Geo- 
logical Sketch.” 

“ Spiders — their Work 
and their Wisdom.” 

“The Pond and its 
Minute Inhabitants: a 
Modern Study of 
Minute Life.” 


“Our Atmosphere and 
its Relation to Life.” 
‘Spiders — their Work 
and their Wisdom.” 
‘‘New Spider Studies.” 
‘“‘The Heart and the Story 

of the Circulation.” 
“The Evolution of the 
British Isles : a Geo- 
logical Sketch.” 
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Prof. Sir Robert Ball. ‘“ A Universe in Motion.”’ 
Prof. C. Waldstein. “The Spirit of Greek 


Art.” 
Group IV. Rev. Dr. Dallinger. ‘¢ Spiders oe their Work 
and their Wisdom.” 
Ditto ‘‘ New Spider Studies.” 
Dr. Andrew Wilson. ‘Brain and Nerve and 


their Work.” 


PROFITS OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The present writers have based their calculations of 
the sum that would be available for recreative agencies upon 
the assumption that the trade, as carried on by a Munici- 
pality or Company, would yield, at a low computation, a net 
profit of 20 per cent. upon the sales. This figure was 
adopted by Mr. Chamberlain in 1876 in his proposals for the 
municipalisation of the traffic in Birmingham.! It is probable 
that in the past 20 years the rate of profit upon public-house 
sales has considerably increased, and the evidence that is 
forthcoming from various quarters points to a higher rate 
than 20 per cent. at the present time. 


In the Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commission of 
the Liquor Licensing Laws (Volume VIII.) an account is 
given of the experiment now being carried on by the Bir- 
mingham Corporation in connection with their waterworks 
in Wales. The Corporation having to supply accommodation 
for 1,000 workpeople in the Elan Valley, decided to meet the 
demand for drink by establishing a canteen, the keeper of 
which should have no interest in the sale of drink. Mr. E, 
A. Lees, the business manager of the Elan Works, was 
questioned by Mr. Charles Walker, Chairman of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Central Proctection Society of London, upon the 


1“The total sale in Birmingham, with a population of 
860,000, would, at this rate, amount to £900,000, on which the 
average profit is estimated, on good authority, to be 20 per cent.” 
(The Right Method with the Publicans, p. 28). 
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profits made in the canteen. Mr. Walker inquired (71243), 
“You tell us you make very considerable profit, and you 
charge 5d. a quart?” And further (71247), ‘‘The purpose 
of my asking you the question is this: You charge 5d. a 
quart. If you pay 24s., which I should imagine is about the 
price, that is 2d. per quart: so that you see there is a profit 
of 150 per cent.” To which Mr. Lees replied, ‘‘ Probably that 
would be the cost at the brewery; but the carriage is very 
high.” One may add a halfpenny per quart for carriage, 
and there is still a gross profit left of 100 per cent. Mr. 
Lees had previously stated (71178) that the prices in the 
canteen were fixed by the market price in the neighbour- 
hood. These enormous profits are unquestionably in excess 
of those ordinarily made by the Trade. But the reason is 
brought out with clearness in the examination before the 
same Commission of the Bishop of Chester by Mr. Edward 
North Buxton, a partner in one of the largest London 
breweries. Mr. Buxton, to illustrate the question he was 
putting, took the case of a publican, ‘a fair average case,” 
who bought a public-house for £10,000, putting in £2,000, 
and leaving the remaining £8,000 on a 5 per cent. mortgage. 
A large portion of this £10,000—the evidence does not say 
how much—would represent the value of the licence. Mr. 
Buxton, after saying that the publican in question made a 
profit of £300 a year and paid £400 on his mortgage, asked 
the Bishop this very pertinent question: (69249) “Is it not 
fair to say that if you take over the trade of that man, 
unburdened as he was, by the large amount of capital, to the 
extent of the interest on that capital, you will pay a much 
larger dividend ; you will make a much larger profit ?”; and 
added (69250): “My point is that as you have an invest- 
ment of a far smaller amount of capital for about the same 
trade, and have the advantage of trading on a large scale, 
you will make an enormous profit.” 

Manifestly there can be only one answer to Mr. Buxton’s 
suggestion that “you will make an enormous profit.” It is 
obvious that a municipality taking over the traffic at the 
expiration of a “time notice” would be very differently 
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situated from the private trader entering into the business at 
the present time, and having to pay the exceedingly high 
rents now charged for licensed houses. 


In Vol. VI. of the Minutes of Evidence (Scotland) of the 
same Commission is to be found the account of an experiment 
carried on by the Fife Coal Company in Hill of Beath, a 
village with a population of 1,100 or 1,200, situated near 
Dumfermline. Mr. Charles Carlow, J.P., Managing Director 
of the Company, gave evidence that the Company opened a 
public-house in the village to prevent a licence being given 
to a private trader. The man who has been put into the 
house to carry on the trade for the Company has no interest 
in pushing sales. Mr. Carlow stated (49872) that they 
sold at usual public-house prices. Questioned by Mr. 
Younger (49756): “You say that their returns are 45 per 
cent. upon their receipts?” Mr. Carlow replied: “That is 
the gross profit—44} per cent. calculated upon the sales. 
The net profit calculated upon the sales is 284 per cent.” 
In response to a question from the Chairman (Viscount Peel) 
as to whether he considered that the experiment threw any 
light upon the profits of the trade, Mr. Carlow said (49637) : 
“T think our experiment shows that the profits are very 
high indeed, and that there is no wonder that small licensed 
houses are sold at such large prices as we hear of. In the 
neighbouring village of Cowdenbeath, where a great many 
of our miners also reside, a house was sold, I am told, very 
recently, for £7,000, the structural value of which could not 
be over £1,200.” 


49638 (Chairman): ‘ For how many successive years had 
a licence been obtained for that house?” (Answer): “I 
think about six, if I remember aright. In another village, 
where a large number of our miners are, a licence was held 
for three years. An old miner built a house at a cost of 
£350, and sold it for £3,500. It cost £250, and he spent 
about £100 on it.” 


49639 (Chairman): ‘How soon after getting the licence 
did he sell it?’’ (Answer): ‘Three years. Then there is 
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another instance still, in East Fife, quite close to 174 of our 
workmen’s houses. The licence was got a year and a half 
ago. The value of the house was about £1,000, and the 
owner sold it for £3,000.” 


Further, in the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette of May 
13th, 1898, a report was given of a Compensation for Dis- 
turbance case tried before the London Sheriffs’ Court. The 
plaintiff, in the course of his evidence, stated that “his 
profit on cheap wines was 200 and 300 per cent. Brandy he 
bought at 8s. in bond, and after ‘breaking it down’ he 
retailed it at 31s. On whisky and gin the profit was 100 
and 50 per cent. respectively. On pale ales there was a profit 
of 150 per cent., and on ordinary beer 33 per cent. Where 
the beer was sold in glasses the profit was much greater.” 

The Daily News of May 10th, 1898, in its report of the 
same case, stated that “Mr. Marks, a public-house broker, 
said that it was the custom, in dealing with licensed pre- 
mises, to write down a profit of 56 per cent. on the gross 
takings.” 


After making all necessary deductions from the represen- 
tations of a tradesman claiming compensation for disturb- 
ance, it is impossible to avoid the conviction that the profits 
made were upon a very high scale. Evidence of a similar 
character is afforded by a case reported in the Weekly 
Budget of November 12th, 1898: “At Blackpool on Thursday, 
an inquiry was held before Mr. Mellor, barrister, and a 
special jury of gentlemen from all parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, to determine the compensation to be paid Fred 
Settle, his house and confectioner’s shop (licensed premises) 
being required for the new Town Hall. The claimant said 
his profits were £15.a week in summer and £5 in winter. 
He gave 10d. per dozen for beer, and sold 600 bottles a day 
at 2s.a dozen. Draught beer cost 36s.a barrel, and at 2d. 
a glass ‘he received £6 for a barrel. On pint bottles he only 
got 1s.adozen. For Bass’s he gave ls. 4d., and sold at 3s. 
outside ; and for Guinness’s he gave 1s. 3}d., and sold at 3s. 
On draught beer the profits were nearly 200 per cent.” 
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In Norway, in 1896, the percentage of net profits upon the 
gross receipts of the Samlags was at the rate of 35 per cent. ; 
or, if the sums paid by the Samlags for the right to sell be 
added to the profits, they work out at the rate of 52 per 
cent. 

Dr. Gould, in his Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic, 
published in 1894, gives the annual gross receipts of the 
Stockholm Company at £128,739, and the net profits at 
£82,699, which is at the rate of 64 per cent. upon the tak- 
ings. The profits of the Gothenburg Company, as given by 
him, are at the rate of about 42 per cent. The profits in 
both cases would be much higher if the large sums paid to 
the municipalities for licence rights were added. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 


It will be-noticed that hitherto, no reference has been made 
to one important and difficult problem which has to be faced 
in any scheme of licensing reform, viz. :—the licences to be 
issued to hotels, restaurants, etc. This question it may be 
well here to consider. 

In the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill, introduced by 
Sir W. Harcourt, in February, 1893,! there were the following 
provisions :— 

(1) ‘Nothing in this Act shall prevent the grant or 
renewal of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
premises intended to be used in good faith, exclusively for all, 
or any, of the following purposes; that is to say, 

(a) For refreshment rooms at a railway station; that 
is to say, for persons arriving or departing by railway ; 
or 

(b) For an inn or hotel; that is to say, for the accom- 
modation of travellers, or of persons lodging therein ; or 

(c) For an eating house; that is to say, for persons 
taking meals on the premises. 


1 The same general proposals, with one or two additions, were 
included in the 1895 Bill. -See Intoxicating Liquor Traffic 
(Local Control) Bill, 1895, clause 6. 
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(2) There shall be attached to every such licence, such 
conditions as the licensing authority think necessary, or 
proper, for preventing the use of the premises for any other 
purpose than that specified on the licence.” 


The foregoing provisions would probably. meet the require- 
ments of the case if the licences were granted upon terms 
which secured the due observance of the conditions without 
recourse, on the part of the licensing authority, to legal pro- 
ceedings. It has been pointed out, as one of the advantages 
of the Company system, that bye-laws for the conduct of the 
trade can be enforced in the Company houses with prompt- 
ness and ease without any recourse to the laborious, uncertain, 
and costly methods of the law. To secure the same end in 
connection with hotels, restaurants, and railway refreshment 
rooms where liquor was sold for private profit, under the 
conditions of licence already referred to, it would probably be 
sufficient to provide, as a condition of the yearly licence, 
that inspectors appointed by the licensing authority should 
be free, at all times, to inspect such licensed premises. The 
licences would, of course, be subject to renewal or refusal at 
the discretion of the licensing authority at the end of each 
year. 


CLUBS. 


It has been well said that ‘‘ no licensing reform, however 
complete the restraint it places on public-houses, will accom- 
plish much unless at the same time it deals with the club 
evil. There is to-day, in every large town, a considerable 
and rapidly increasing number of drinking dens, subject, to 
no control, paying no fees, requiring no licences, and allowed 
to keep open all day and every day, Sunday and week-day 
alike.” 


From the Return of Clubs presented to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Liquor Licensing Laws it appears that the number 
and distribution of clubs in the United Kingdom in which 
intoxicating liquors are sold are as follows :— 
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Number of Clubs. aie Dae nel Total 
istrict. SP | «Total. 
shite shite Members.’ ema i Sundays. rp 
London, Metro- 
politan and City 
Police District 573 87 660 846 | 246,523 
England : | 
Counties and 
Boroughs . .j| 2,685 188 | 2873} 1,348 | 595,450 
Scotland : 
Counties and 
Boroughs. . 150 7 157 64 | 39,240 
Troland s: iyiesie) « 167 11 178 161 | 26,357 
Wales: 
Counties and 
Boroughs . . 102 20 122 98 | 389,165 
Total. «|. BT 313 | 8,990 | 2,017 | 946,785 


The increase in the number of clubs from 1887-1896 is 
shown in the table below: 


mts 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 


re | | | ee 


District . | 298) 827| 861) 411] 446] 474] 499] 584] 584] 660 


England: | 


Counties & 
Boroughs . 1,646 | 1,745 | 1,847 | 1,955 | 2,071 | 2,200 | 2,326 | 2,499 | 2.661 | 2,873 


Scotland : 


Counties & 
Boroughs . 82 88 92 96} 104} 110} 122) 126) 137) 157 


Ireland. .| 96| 100) 104] 111| 116] 129] 148| 154] 161] 178 


Wales: 


Counties & 
Boitughe 1 88 43 44 44 51 57 65 80 97) 122 


ee eee 


Total . . | 2,160 | 2,308 | 2,448 | 2,617 | 2,788 | 2.970 | 8,160 | 8,898 | 3,640 | 8,990 
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Referring to this table, the Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission observes :—“ As the figures deal only with clubs now 
in existence, the apparent increase is somewhat greater than 
the real.” 


Evidence has been given before the Royal Commission of 
the growth of Brewers’ Clubs. By means of these, the 
licensing authorities are not unfrequently set at defiance, 
as in a case mentioned in the House of Commons in 1895. 
‘The licence of a certain village public-house had been taken 
away because of the misconduct of the publican, and because 
the place was not required. Thereupon the brewer who 
owned the building opened it as a club, making the former 
publican manager. The rules were carefully drawn up, with 
the aid of counsel, to keep the house open to as many as 
possible; an entrance fee of a few pence was fixed; and 
the club was in a position to accommodate almost all its old 
customers. It had not to observe any of the regulations 
imposed on the regular drink shops, and consequently did 
twice as much business as before its licence was taken 
away.” 


It does not fall within the scope of the present volume to 
consider in detail the provisions that should be made for the 
right conduct of clubs. The question has received large 
attention from the Royal Commission, and definite sugges- 
tions may be found in its Report. But apart from the 
detailed proposals which that Commission has made, there 
is a growing and widespread conviction that any scheme of 
reform must include the licensing of all clubs in which liquor 
is sold. 


It is probable that the abuse of drinking clubs would be 
brought into narrow limits if it were provided :— 


(a) That. all clubs in which liquor was sold should be 
annually licensed. 


(b) That the licensing authority should be empowered to 
attach to each licence such conditions as it deemed necessary. 
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(c) That all licensed clubs should be open to the inspectors 
of the licensing authority.! 


(d) That the licensing authority should have power sum- 
marily to cancel the licence of any club, if, in the opinion of 
the licensing authority, the provisions of the licence had 
been seriously violated. 


Provisions of this kind, whilst giving little annoyance to 
bond-fide clubs, would, it is believed, be effective in their 
control over mere drinking clubs. 


APPROPRIATION OF THE PROFITS OF THE 
SPIRIT TRAFFIC IN SWEDEN. 


The ordinary method of appropriating the Bolag profits 
(including the sums paid to the Municipalities for licences) 
is as follows :—Seven-tenths to the Municipality, one-tenth 
to the Agricultural Society of the district, and two-tenths 
to the public treasury for subsequent distribution among the 
county revenue districts. 

The full details of the appropriation are set forth in Sec. 
22 of the Act of May 24th, 1895. 


“Sec. 22. (a) The fees to be paid for the licence to sell brandy 
retail or over the bar, and also the net profits of the business 


1 Captain the Hon. G. Anson, the Chief Constable of Stafford- 
shire, when giving evidence before the Royal Licensing Com- 
mission, was asked whether there would be any very strong 
opposition to the power of entry from social and political clubs 
of high standing, and from the far larger number of working 
men’s clubs, which are conducted in a perfectly regular and 
proper manner, and how often the police would enter a well- 
conducted club? He replied :—‘‘I should think a visit once or 
twice a year would be ample. They could easily find out 
whether anything irregular was going on in a club with a 
number of members, and they would not enter unless there was 
some reason for doing it as a rule.” It is to be remembered that 
all the large factories of the kingdom are now under inspection, 
and those which are well conducted experience no annoyance 
from the occasional visit of the inspector. 
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which the companies, according to section 18, must pay over, 
shall be distributed in the following manner: 

I. In Stockholm eight-tenths shall go to the city, if the trade 
in brandy be in the hands of a company; in any other case the 
city shall receive seven-tenths; the remainder shall be deposited 
in the public treasury. 

II. In any other town which does not take part in a land- 
sting: 

First, if the sale of brandy is in charge of a company, seven- 
tenths shall go to the municipality, one-tenth to the agricul- 
tural society of the district, and two-tenths shall be deposited 
in the public treasury. 

Second, if the sale of brandy in a town is not in the hands of 
a company, six-tenths shall go to the municipality, one-tenth 
to the agricultural society of the district, and three-tenths shall 
be deposited in the public treasury. 

Ill. In a town that takes part in the landsting : 

First, when the sale of brandy in the town is in the hands of 
a company, five-tenths shall go to the town, two-tenths to the 
landsting of the district, one-tenth to the agricultural society 
of the district, and two-tenths shall be deposited in the public 
treasury. 

Second, when the sale of brandy in the town is not in the 
hands of a company, four-tenths shall go to the town, two-tenths 
to the landsting of the district, one-tenth to the agricultural 
society of the district, and three-tenths shall be deposited in 
the public treasury. 

IV. In the country parishes the whole sum shall be deposited 
at the office of the receiver of the district, who shall distribute 
it as follows: Seven-tenths to all the country parishes of the 
district, according to the population, two-tenths to the landsting 
of the district, and one-tenth to the agricultural society of the 
district. 

V. In a borough where, in conformity with section 11 (0), the 
sale of brandy retail and over the bar has been given in charge 
of a company, the taxes and profits shall be divided in the same 
way as in a city where the trade in brandy is given in charge 
of a company. 

(b) The portion of the moneys mentioned above that go to 
the landsting and agricultural societies shall be deposited at 
the office of the receiver of the district. The portion deposited 
in the public treasury shall be distributed among the county 
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revenue districts according to the number of inhabitants, care 
being taken that the number of inhabitants of each county 
revenue district, within the limits of which a town is situated, 
be reduced by the number of inhabitants living in such town. 
Of the amount which goes to each county revenue district, 
according to this division, the landsting and agricultural 
society shall receive each one-fourth, and the county parishes 
one-half. The distribution among the latter is also to be made 
according to the number of inhabitants.” 
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of United States, 61; effect 
of climate upon consumption 
of, 72; physiological effect 
of, 7 (footnote) ; see also under 
Expenditure, Absolute, etc. 

Aven, Percy, 578. 

Autson, quoted, 45 (footnote). 

Autsope & Co., Lrp., number of 
shareholders in, 90. 

AMERICA, see under United States, 

Amessury, “no licence” in, 813. 

Anprews, Hon. A. D., quoted, 238. 

Awnst1£, Dr., quoted, 7 (footnote). 

APPEALS TO QUARTER SESSIONS, 
see Quarter Sessions. 

Appieton, Gen. James, 125. 

Arizona, liquor laws in, 302. 

ARKANSAS, population of, 255; 
local option in, 255. 

Art Exursitions 1n LonpoN AND 
Provinces, 577-578. 

AsquitH, Rr. Hon. H. H., quoted, 
94, 

Atuens (Georaia), Dispensary 
system inaugurated in, 262, 
413 (footnote). 

ArKinson, Epwarp, quoted, 46 
(footnote). 

ATTLEBORO’, local option in, 312. 

Atwater, Proressor, quoted, 34, 
630, 631. 

AvusBuRN, prohibition in, 186-7; 
drunkenness in, 702; vote 
on prohibition in, 241 (foot- 
note). 


Aveusta, Marne, drunkenness 
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AUvSsTRALASIA, local option in, 347. 

AUSTRALIA, see under separate 
Colonies. 

AUSTRALIA, WESTERN, see under 
Western Australia. 

Austria, consumption of alcohol 
in, 74, 607-9, 613. 

AvTHoRITY, CENTRAL, proposed, 
594, 


Barty, Josuua L., quoted, 231, 
232, 233, 234. 

Banps or Horst, membership of, 
in the United Kingdom, 571. 

Banogor, Marne, drunkenness in, 
702; non-enforcement of 
prohibitory law in, 192; 
number of saloons in, 193; 
vote on prohibition in, 241 
(footnote). 

Barnett, Mrs., quoted, 620. 

Barre, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 229. 

Bass, Mr., quoted, 96 (footnote). 

Bass, Rarciirr & Grerron, Lrp,, 
number of shareholders in, 
90. 

Batu (Marne), non-enforcement 
of prohibition in, 202; 
drunkenness in, 703. 

BavaRIA, consumption of beer 
in, 608. 

Baxter, Duprey, quoted, 11, 57, 
67, 619. 

Bean, Rev. Leroy §., quoted, 179. 

Beato, Hitu or, liquor traffic 
in, 745. 

Beer, consumption of, in United 
Kingdom, 6, 608; in United 
States, 608; in British 
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Colonies, ‘611; in Denmark 
608; in chief European 
countries, 608; in Sweden, 
442, 462 (footnote), 723; in 
Norway, 724; alcoholic 
strength of, 75 (footnote) ; 
in Sweden and Norway, 464, 
725; effect of spirit mono- 
poly upon sale of, in Russia, 
404; effect of, upon arrests 
for drunkenness, 460; sale 
of, excluded from control in 
Norway and Sweden, 460, 
464, 466, 502, 503; intem- 
perate consumption of, in 
United Kingdom, 56; see 
also under Alcohol. 

Breer Dispensarizs, 418. 

Beer Housss, see under Licensed 
Premises. 

Breer AND WinE Trapve NaTtIonau 
Derence Leacus, objects of, 
93. 

Betrast (Irevanp), number of 
licensed premises in, 79, 
678; drunkenness in, 679; 
female intemperance in, 85, 
679. 

Betrast (Marne), number of 
liquor-sellers in, 208. 

BELGium, consumption of alcohol 
in, 74, 607-9, 6138 ; industrial 
development of, 48; con- 
sumption of food in, 49. 

Bennineton, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 229. 

BerGeEn, adoption of Gothenburg 
system in, 477; number of 
licences in, 477; hours of 
sale in, 478; character of 
drink-shops in, 479; estab- 
lishment of waiting-rooms 
for workmen, 480; sale of 
spirits in, 481, 733; arrests 
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for drunkenness in, 483, 
733; appropriation of pro- 
fits from liquor traffic in, 
484; reality of control exer- 
cised under Company sys- 
tem in, 485, 734. 

BERKELEY, prohibition in, 287. 

Bertin (New Hawmpsurre), num- 
ber of liquor-sellers in, 225. 

Berner, H. E., quoted, 489 (foot- 
note). 

Berry, Rey. Witzur F., quoted, 
133, 159, 212. 

BeEssBrook, prohibition in, 364 
(footnote). 

BEVERLEY (Mass.), 316. 

BippEForD, non-enforcement of 
prohibition law in, 194; 
number of saloons in, 198; 
vote on prohibition in, 241 
(footnote) ; drunkenness in, 
702. 

Biddeford Record, quoted, 196, 
198. 

BILsLanD, Barre, quoted, 575. 

BirKENHEAD, growth of popula- 
tion in, 567. 

BirMinauam, number of licensed 
premises in, 78; overcrowd- 
ing in, 555; growth of popu- 
lation in, 567. 

Brake, Capt., quoted, 246. 

BiatcurorD, Rozert, quoted, 547. 

Boxaa, see under Gothenburg. 

Bonsor, Cosmo, Mr., quoted, 110. 

Boots, CuHariEs, quoted, 22-23, 
37, 55, 549, 552 (footnote), 
638. 

Boston (Mass.), number of 
licensed premises in, 307; 
licence fees in, 808; revenue 
derived from licences in, 
307 (footnote); drunken- 
ness in, 158, 318 (footnote). 
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Boston, Mayor or, quoted, 244, 
305. 

Bott, Rey. Srpney, quoted, 366. 

Bourne, STEPHEN, quoted, 61, 62. 

BRApDForD, overcrowding in, 555; 
number of licensed premises 
in, 669; growth of popula- 
tion in, 567. 

BRraTTLEBoRO’, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 229. 

Brevik, suppression of Samlag: 
in, 492-3. 

Brewer, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 208. 

Brewers’ Almanack, quoted, 88, 
94, 98, 106. 

Brewers, number of, 88-89; 
power of, 386, 502; see also 
under Tied Houses and Po- 
litical Influence of Liquor 
Trade. 

Brewery CoMPANIES, number 
and size of, 88-89; distribu- 
tion of shares in, 90. 

Bricut, Joun, support of, to 
public control of liquor- 
traffic, 548. 

Bristor, number of licensed pre- 
mises in, 78, 669. 

Britain, Great, food consumed 
in, 49. 

Britisn AssocratTron, Committee 
of, quoted, 10, 57. 

British Cotumsia, 344, 

Brockton, 816. 

Brooking, “no licence” in, 314. 

“ Brooks’ Act,” the, see under 
Pennsylvania. 

Bruce, Mr., proposals of, 509 
(footnote), 510. 

Brunswick, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 208. 

Bryce, Rr. Hon.\J., quoted, 111, 
707 (footnote). 
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Burrato, drunkenness in, 379. 

Buruinaton, prohibition in, 227 ; 
drunkenness in, 705. 

Burney, growth of population 
in, 567. 

Burns, Mr. Joun, M.P., quoted, 
564. 

Buxton, Mr. E. N., quoted, 521, 
744, 


CarnE, W.S8., quoted, 516 (foot- 
note). 

Catais, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 208. 

CaxtrorntiA, local option in, 286. 

OCamBripar, Mass., prohibition 
in, 818, 319. 

Campen, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 208. 

CanaDA, consumption of alcohol 
in, 76, 824, 610-12, 614; 
density of population in, 
323; local option in, 823; 
recent vote on prohibition 
in, 846; intemperance and 
crime in, 658. 

CanapDIAN Commission, Royat, 
quoted, see chapters on Pro- 
hibition and Local Option, 

Carr oF Goop Hops, consump- 
tion of alcohol in, 76, 610- 
12, 614. 

CapitaL INVESTED IN 
TRADE, 89-90. 
Carpirr, growth of population 

in, 567. 

Carrpou, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 208. 

CarNEGIE, Davip, quoted, 436. 

Crntrat Lonpon, cost of rents 
in, 40. 

Cuapwick, Sir Epwin, quoted, 
638, 64, 584. 

CuampBertain, Rr. Hon. Josern, 


Liquor 
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quoted, 105 (footnote), 453, 
527, 543, 588, 748. 

CHARLESTON, number of spirit- 
bars in, 415, 418, 423; ar- 
rests for drunkenness in, 
420; see also under SovutTH 
CAROLINA. 

CuatTEL MortTGaGeEs 
York, 886. 

Cuetsea (Mass.), prohibition in, 
322. 

CuestEr, Bisuor oF, proposals of, 
569. 

CHESTER QuARTER SESSIONS, re- 
port of Committee of, 538. 

Cuicago, number of liquor sa- 
loons in, 898 ; licence fees in, 
280, 3898; drunkenness in, 
158. 

CHILDREN, proportion of, in U. K., 
5; amount of food required 
by, 34-35 ; number of under- 
fed, in London, 87-39; prac- 
tice as to serving, in Sweden, 
454; in United Kingdom, 
534. 

CurisTIANIA, adoption of Goth- 
enburg system in, 487. 

CHRISTIANSAND, adoption of Com- 
pany system in, 475. 

Cuurcuitt, Lorp Ranvporrn, 
quoted, 59, 81, 557. 

City GOVERNMENT IN 
States Compared 
Unitep Kinapom, 243. 

CLAREMONT, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 225. 

Cxiark, Sir ANDREW, quoted, 63. 

CLERGY, as shareholders in brew- 
ery companies, 91; number 
of, in England and Wales, 
97 (footnote). 

Cirmmate, effect of, upon con- 
sumption of alcohol, 72. 


in New 


UNITED 
WITH 


INDEX 


CLonmEL, number of licensed 
premises in, 79, 670. 

CrLoruine, importance of, 39. 

Crouston, Dr., quoted, 645. 

Crus, conditions as to licensing, 
in Canada, 331, 833, 335; 
in New Zealand, 359; in 
New York, 386; social and 
recreative, need of, 580 ; pro- 
posals for regulation of, 748 ; 
expenditure upon drink in, 
619; number of, in U. K., 
749. 

Ciurna, local option in, 361-3. 

CoxppEn, Ricuarp, quoted, 60. 

Correr, consumption of, in Nor- 
way, 728. 

CotcuesTEeR, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 229. 

CoLERIDGE, Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE, 
quoted, 653. 

CotonrEes, BritisH, consumption 
of alcohol in, 75, 610, 614; 
local option in, 323, 347. 

Cotorapo, local option in, 288. 

Cotorapo Sprines, prohibition 
in, 289. 

Cotumpia (SoutH Caro.tna), 
number of spirit bars in, 
418; arrests for drunken- 
ness in, 420. 

Cotumstia, District of, 297. 

Compe & Co., Lrp., number of 
shareholders in, 90. 

“Committee or Firry,” quoted, 
see chapters III., V.,and VII. 

CoMPENSATION, arrangements as 
to, in Victoria, 351; in 
South Australia, 353, 354 
(footnote) ; in New Zealand, 
361; in Russia, 403; in 
South Carolina, 418; in 
Norway, 478; proposals for, 
in United Kingdom, 510. 
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Competition, see under Indus- 
trial. 

ConcorpD, prohibition in, 221; ar- 
rests for drunkenness in, 705. 

ConnecticoT, prohibition in, 121; 
proportion of urban popula- 
tion in, 123, 257, 698 ; density 
of population in, 696 ; local 
option in, 257. 

Conscrirts REJECTED IN SWEDEN, 
437. 

CoNSERVATIVES AND THE LIQuoR 
TraFFic, 98. 

CoNSsTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT, de- 
finition of, 128 (footnote) ; 
vote on, in Maine, 128, 238 ; 
vote on, in Rhode Island, 
271; vote on, in Massachu- 
setts, 318, 806 (footnote) ; 
in other States, 715. 

Consuts, BritisH, quoted, 213, 
823 (footnote), 400, 403, 411 
(footnote). 

Cork, number of licensed pre- 
mises in, 79, 674. 

CouNTER-ATTRACTIONS TO THE 
Pustic-Hovss, provision of, 
in Russia, 404; establish- 
ment of, in Gothenburg, 
455; in Bergen, 480; need 
for additional, in Gothen- 
burg, 465; need for, in 
United Kingdom, 560; advo- 
cated by Parliamentary 
Commissions, 564-566; pro- 
posed scheme of, 572. 

Crepit, sales on, destroyed by 
Russian spirit monopoly, 
411; by Dispensary system, 
415; by Gothenburg system, 
505. 

Crime, intemperance and, 649; 
decrease in, in England, 
676, 
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“Crookep Bizet,” 518. 

CrosFIELD, W., quoted, 365. 

Croypon, growth in population 
in, 567. 


Danvers, local option in, 312. 

Deatu Rate, see under Mortality. 

DeatuHs Dur To INTEMPERANCE, 
86, 559, 665-6. 

DeeErinG, city of, 187 (footnote). 

Deer Isix, 2138 (footnote). 

Derawarr, prohibition in, 121; 
proportion of urban popula- 
tion in, 123, 290, 698; den- 
sity of population in, 290, 
696 ; local option in, 290. 

DENMARK, consumption of alcohol 
in, 73, 74, 607-9, 618. 

Density oF Poputation 1n Pro- 
HIBITION StTaTEs, compared 
with England and Wales, 
248. 

Der Quincey, quoted, 1. 

Disney, Joun, quoted, 66 (foot- 
note). 

DiIspENSARY SysTEM, see under 
South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, etc. 

DISTILLERIES, number and size of, 
in United Kingdom, 88-89; 
number of, in Sweden, 436; 
in Norway, 473. 

Dover (New Hampsuire), num- 
ber of liquor-sellers in, 224. 

Dow, Grnerat Neat, see under 
Neal. 

“Dow” Law, 284. 

Drink, expenditure upon, see 
under Expenditure. 

Drua SrorEs, in Prohibition 
States, see under :Maine 
and Prohibition. 

Drunkenness, prevalence of, in 


England and Wales, 82, 676 ; 
geographical distribution of, 
83; comparison with crime, 
83, 676; prevalence of, in 
Prohibition States, 157,701 ; 
in New York, 379; in South 
Carolina, 420; in Minnea- 
polis, 395; in Gothenburg, 
461; in Stockholm, 722; in 
London, 677 ; in Bergen, 483, 
733 ; prevalence of, among 
women, 85, 381, 677-679. 


Dusty, number of licensed 
premises in, 79, 673. 
DunpEr, number of licensed 


premises in, 79; drunken- 
ness in, 679. 

Duruam, drunkenness in, 84, 739 ; 
overcrowding in, 739. 


East Lonpon, average drink 
expenditure in, see wnder 
London, also under Over- 
crowding. 

Eastport, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 208. 

Economic ASPECTS OF THE TEM- 
PERANCE Prostewy, 20. 

Economic Conpitions as DETER- 
MINING CONSUMPTION OF 
Auconot, 727. 

Eben, Sir Frepericx, quoted, 66. 

EpInBuRGH, number of licensed 
premises in, 78, 672. 

Erriciency, relation of drink ex- 
penditure to, 28 ; necessaries 
for, 29; relation of food to, 
33, 624; relation of standard 
of life to, 42 ; different kinds 
of, 46. 

Exman, Oscar, 448. 

Exvecrions, General, in 1892 and 
1895, estimated influence of 
liquor trade upon, 99-110, 


ee 
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680; result of, since 1832, 
104 (footnote). 

Exections, Municipal, influence 
of liquor trade upon, 107. 

Evectorat Inriuence oF Liquor 
TrapeE, 100-110, 238, 334, 390 
(footnote), 431, 531-8, 680. 

Evecrorate In Great Britain, 
103. 

Exxiot,Mr.(Gothenburg),quoted, 
461. 

ELuswortH, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 208. 

EmpPLoyMENT, conditions of, for 
working classes, 558; rela- 
tion of, to intemperance, 559. 

ENGLAND AND WALES, number of 
licensed premises in, 77, 667, 
669 ; prevalence of drunken- 
ness in, 82, 676; geographi- 
cal distribution of drunken- 
ness in, 83; decrease of 
crime in, 676; deaths due to 
intemperance in, 86, 665-6 ; 
failure of licensing laws in, 
244, 525-530; overcrowding 
in, 552; see also under 
United Kingdom. 

Everett (Mass.), 322. 

Exeter, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 225. 

EXPENDITURE UPON DRINK IN THE 
Unitep Kinepom, 7, 615; 
by working classes, 9-20, 
616-617 ; economic import- 
ance of, 20, 58-59; relation 
of, to efficiency, 28; amount 
of intemperate, 56; “ pro- 
ductive” and “ non-produc- 
tive,” 58. 


FarIrFIELD, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 208. 
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Fatvn, control of liquor traffic 
in, 446 (footnote). 

FansHawe, E. L., quoted, 239, 
372, 392, 659. 

FepEeraL Retain Liquor Lt- 
cences, in U.S., 181; number 
taken out in Prohibition 
States, 182, 216, 228-230, 235, 
236 ; prosecutions for failure 
to take out, 699; see also 
under each Prohibition city 
separately. 

FemaLe INTEMPERANCE, see under 
Women. 

Finges For YVuiotaTinc Liquor 
Laws, 162, 192; see also 
under Prohibition. 

Froripa, local option in, 259. 

Foon, importance of, 30; injury 
inflicted by deficiency in, 
29-33; quantity and kind 
required, 33, 84, 624; neces- 
sary expenditure upon, 34; 
consumption of, in United 
States, 49; relative cost of, 
in United Kingdom and 
United States, 49,635; rela- 


tive consumption of, in 
United States, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Germany, 


and France, 49-50. 

Fort FarrFIELp, number of 
liquor-sellers in, 208. 

Foster, D. B., quoted, 528 (foot- 
note), 545. 

FRAMINGHAM, 313. 

France, consumption of alcohol 
in, 73 (footnote), 74, 607-9, 
618,622 ; food consumedin,49. 

FRANKLIN, number of _liquor- 
sellers in, 225, 

FREDERICTON, 341, 


GARDINER, 200 (footnote), 207, 
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211 (footnote) ; drunkenness 
in, 704. 

GATESHEAD, 
555. 

Geppes, Patrick, quoted, 52. 

Groreta, local option in, 260; 
Dispensary system in, 432. 

Germany, consumption of alcohol 
in, 74, 607-9, 613; indus- 
trial development of, 48; 
food consumed in, 49. 

GiFFEN, Sir Rosert, quoted, 65. 

Gitcurist Trust, attendances 
at the lectures delivered 
under the auspices of, 579, 
741, 742. 

Girts, number of, employed in 
England and Wales, 583; 
need of clubs for, 582. 

GuapstongE, Ricut Hon. W. E., 
quoted, 67, 542. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, 
in, 84. 

Guascow, number of licensed 
premises in, 79, 672; work 
of People’s Palace in, 575; 
drunkenness in, 678 ; female 
intemperance in, 85, 678. 

Goapsy, Epwin, quoted, 443. 

GoTHENBURG, intemperance of, in 
1862, 443; establishment of 
Company system in, 444 ; es- 
sential features of Company 
system in, 445; history of 
Company system in, 450; 
number of licences in, 451; 
character of drink-shops in, 
452; hours of sale in, 454; 
establishment of eating- 
houses in, 455; establish- 
ment of reading-rooms in, 
455 ; consumption of spirits 
in, 456, 717 ; consumption of 
beer in, 458; effect of beer 
consumption upon drunken- 


overcrowding in, 


drunkenness 
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ness, 460; arrests for drunk- 
enness in, 461; profits of 
company in, 717; petition 
by clergy in favour of Com- 
pany system, 466,719; weak 
points in the system, 468, 
505; advantages of the 
Company system, 506, 734. 

GoTHENBURG Licensing SysTEM, 
444; essential features of, 
445; elimination of private 
profit, 446; easy enforce- 
ment of licensing laws un- 
der, 447; progressive reforms 
facilitated by, 449; divorce 
of liquor traffic from politics 
effected by, 500, 501, 506; 
necessity of bringing beer 
under, 460, 464, 466, 502, 503 ; 
attitude of the Temperance 
party in Norway towards, 
490, 492, 501, 502-3; petition 
of Gothenburg clergy in 
support-of, 466, 719 ; testimo- 
nies in favour of,in Norway, 
486, 734; defects of, 468, 
505 ; advantages of, 500, 506 ; 
see also under Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, Bergen, Sweden 
and Norway. 

Gousurn, Mr., quoted, 67. 

Goutp, Dr. E. R. L., quoted, 21, 
45, 49, 50, 890, 453, 487 (foot- 
note), 501. 

Governors, State, testimony of, 
to prohibition, 707. 

GrauaM, Rosert, 889. 

GrantuamM, Mr. Justice, quoted, 
528. 

GREELEY, prohibition in, 289. 

GREENOCK, number of licensed 
premises in, 79. 

Grocers’ Licences, 327-8, 330, 
332, 333 (footnote), 335, 337, 
340, 351 (footnote), 372. 
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Guinness, Son & Co., Lrp., num- 
ber of shareholders in, 90. 

Gymnasia, proposed establish- 
ment of, in United Kingdom, 
583. 


Hack, Rey. Roun T., quoted, 
174. 

Hairax (Ene@ianp), overcrowd- 
ing in, 555, 

Hauirax (Nova Scorta), 338. 

Ha tioweE tt, 200 (footnote), 209, 
704. 

Hamitton, number of licensed 
premises in, 330. 

Hampsteap, death-rate in, 555. 

Harcourt, Sir William, pro- 
posals of, 512, 747. 

Hartrorp, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 229. 

Hatta, amount of alcohol com- 
patible with, 7 (footnote) ; 
effect of intemperance upon, 
63-64. 

Hepuunp, Dr. S. A., 448. 

Hien Licence, history of, 870; 
history and results of, in 
Pennsylvania, 370-373, 398 ; 
in New York State, 373, 388 ; 
evils of, 885, 389, 397; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages 
of, in United Kingdom, 898- 
399, 514. 

Hopson, J. A., quoted, 22, 27, 47. 
Hoiuanp, consumption of alco- 
hol in, 74, 607-609, 613. 
Horstey, Rey. J. W., quoted, 

617. 

Horexs, proposals for, 747 ; regu- 
lations governing, see under 
each State and Colony 

separately. 

Hovutton, number of liquor- 
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sellers in, 208; deputation 
to Governor of State at, 710. 
Hours or Sater, see wnder each 
State and Colony separately. 
Hovsine, Royal Commission on, 
quoted, 548, 556, 739. 
Hovusina or THE Propiez, 552; 
relation of, to intemperance, 
738. 
Hutt, drunkenness in, 679. 
Huneary, consumption of alco- 
hol in, 74, 607-9, 613. 
Huxtey, Pror., quoted, 552, 555. 
Hyper Park (Mass.), no licence in, 
314. 


Intictr Sate or Liquor, see 
under Prohibition, High 
Licence, and Dispensary 
system. 

Iuu1no1s, prohibition in, 121; 
proportion of urban popu- 
lation in, 123, 279, 698; 
density of population in, 
696; local option in, 279. 

ImmorALIty AND Drink, 885, 
454. 

ImportatTions oF Liquor INTO 
Pronisition States, 155. 
Inprana, prohibition in, 121; 
local option in, 298; pro- 
portion of urban population 
in, 123, 298, 698; density of 

population in, 696. 

INDUSTRIAL CoMPETITION, changes 
in, 48. 

INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY, see under 
Efficiency. 

In1TIATIVE, right of, under pro- 
posed scheme, 596. 

Insanity, relation of 
perance to, 643. 

Inspectors, licence, 328, 337. 


intem- 
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INTEMPERANCE AS A CAUSE OF 
Poverty, 22, 636; effect of, 
upon standard of life, 35; 
deaths due to,86,559,665-666; 
amount of sickness due to, 
63; intemperance among 
women, 85; pauperism’ due 
to, 636 ; insanity due to, 643 ; 
crime due to, 62, 649; rela- 
tion of overcrowding to, 738. 

INTEMPERATE CONSUMPTION OF 
AtconoL, see under Alcohol. 

INTEMPERATE EXPENDITURE UPON 
Drink, 56. 

Intoxicants, see under Alcohol. 

Iowa, prohibition in, 121, 299; 
local option in, 800; density 
of population in, 696; pro- 
portion of urban population 
in, 123, 299, 698. 

IRELAND, number of licensed 
premises in, 79. 

Iraty, consumption of alcohol in, 
74, 607-9, 6138. 


JEANS, J. S., quoted, 46. 

JENSEN, Mr. Lars O., quoted, 504. 

Jounson, Mr. E., quoted, 533, 534 
(footnote). 

JonkopinG, control of liquor 
traffic in, 446 (footnote). 
Justices oF Prac, disqualifica- 

tion of, 337. 


Kansas, prohibition in, 121, 230; 
density of population in, 
695; proportion of urban 
population in, 123, 697 ; non- 
enforcement of prohibitory 
law in cities in, 230 ; success 
in rural districts, 234. 

Kansas City (Kansas), non-en- 
forcement of prohibition in, 
230. 


Kansas City (Missourr), 230 
(footnote). 

Kant, Limanvet, quoted, 117. 

Keatine, Vice-Consut, quoted, 
214. 

Keene, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 225. 

Kentucky, local option in, 262. 

Kipp, Bensamrin, quoted, 48. 

Kiixenny, number of licensed 
premises in, 79. 

Koren, Joun, quoted, see chapters 
IG), Vi, Vil, VRS 


Lazovr, definition of, 43; neces- 
saries required for efficient, 
43; food required for effi- 
cient, 629. 

Laconia, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 225. 

LappEvIn, increase in consump- 
tion of, in Norway, 495; 
effect upon statistics of 
drunkenness, 498. 

Lancasuire, drunkenness in, 84; 
density of population in, 248. 

Law, non-enforcement of, in 
Prohibition States, 133 et 
seq.; easy enforcement of 
under Gothenburg system, 
447; evasion of, by publicans 
in United Kingdom, 528. 

Lawson, Str WItrrip, support 
of, to principle of local con- 
trol, 548. 

LEAVENWoRTH, Kansas, non-en- 
forcement of prohibition in, 
2338. 

Lesanon, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 225. 

Leeps, overcrowding in, 555; 
death-rate in, 556; number 
of licensed premises in, 669; 
growth of population in, 567. 
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Leitu, number of licensed pre- 
mises in, 79. 

Leominster (Mass.), 313. 

Levi, Pror. Leone, quoted, 5 
(footnote), 9 (footnote), 56, 
520. 

LewisuHam, death-rate in, 556. 

Lewiston, evidence as to pro- 
hibition in, 186; character 
of saloons in, 188; number 
of saloons in, 190; vote on 
prohibition in, 241 (foot- 
note); drunkenness in, 701. 

LicENncE, Private, see under Pri- 
vate Licence. 

Licence Fees, see under each 
State: separately. 

Licences, see under Licensed 
Premises. 

LicensED Premises, number of, 
in United Kingdom, 76, 667- 
8; England and Wales, 77, 
667 ; Scotland, 78, 667; Ire- 
land, 79, 668, 670; London, 
77, 670-71; Manchester, 78, 
669 ; Liverpool, 78, 669 ; Bir- 
mingham, 78, 669; Sheffield, 
78, 669; Bristol, 78, 669; 
other provincial cities, 669 ; 
decrease in number of, 79; 
increased size of,80; electoral 
influence of, 95-113, 533; 
number compared with pri- 
mary schools and clergy, 97 
(footnote) ; number and cha- 
racter of, in Gothenburg, 
451, 452; number and cha- 
racter of, in Bergen, 477, 
479; proposal to reduce 
number of, in United King- 
dom, 509, 518; growth in 
value of, in United Kingdom, 
515-521 ; statutory limit for, 
in Massachusetts, 307; in 
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Canada, 329-340; in Aus- 
tralia, 353. 

LicEensED VICTUALLERS’ CENTRAL 
Protection Society, objects 
of, 93; activity of, 94, 531, 
534 (footnote). 

Licensep VictuaLuErs’ Official 
Annual, quoted, 92 (foot- 
note), 100, 108. 

Licensing AUTHORITY UNDER PRo- 
POSED SCHEME, 597. 

Licensine Laws, failure of, in 
United Kingdom, 244, 525- 
530. 

Licensing World, quoted, 96 (foot- 
note), 532, 536, 537. 

Limerick, number of licensed 
premises in, 79. 

Liquor, seizures of, 161, 706; 
evils of private sale of, 515- 
545 ; necessity for divorcing 
amusements from sale of; 
565, 571; see also under 
Alcohol. 

Liquor Agency, City, in Port- 
land, 153. 

Liquor Agency, State, in Maine, 
699. 

Liquor-sELLERS, disqualification 
of, 340, 356. 

Liquor Tax, FeprErat, see under 
Federal Retail Liquor Li- 
cences. 

Liquor TraprE, extent and re- 
sources of, 88-91 ; corruption 
of social and political life 
due to, 92, 384, 390 (foot- 
note) ; electoral organization 
of, 98, 580-588 ; defence fund, 
92; opposition to reform, 
5380; profits of, in United 
Kingdom, 588, 743; in Swe- 
den and Norway, 726-7; 
loss resulting from, 61-66; 
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capital invested in, 89, 726; 
see also under Political In- 
fluence of Liquor Trade. 

Lisson Fatts, liquor-selling in, 
209. 

Liverpoot, number of licensed 
premises in, 78, 669; over- 
crowding in, 555; death-rate 
in, 556 ; drunkenness in, 678 ; 
female intemperance in, 85, 
678; growth of population 
in, 567. 

Locat ContTroL oF THE Liquor 
TrarFic, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals for principle of, 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, 
John Bright, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, etc., 542-3; how 
principle can be applied to 
United Kingdom, 544; see 
also under Gothenburg Sys- 
tem. 

Locat Option, extent of, 250; 
character and operation of, 
in United States, 251-322 ; 
extent of, in Canada, 323 ; in 
Australia, 347; in New Zea- 
land, 358; in Norway, 474; 
in Sweden, 488; method of 
effecting, in Sweden, 716; 
Mr. Gladstone on, 542; see 
also under Local Veto. 

Locat Vero, proposals for, 511, 
601; successful operation of, 
in United Kingdom, 364 ; see 
also under Local Option. 

Lonpon (CENTRAL), see under 
London. 

Lonpon County Covuncit, in- 
fluence of liquor trade in 
election of, 108-9. 

Lonpon (Easv), see under London. 

Lonpon, expenditure upon drink 
in, 13; poverty in, 22, 548; 
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number of underfed children 
in, 36-9; cost of rent in, 
40-1; number of licensed 
premises in, 77,670-1; value 
of licensed premises in, 78, 
521, 671; increased size of 
licensed premises in, 81; 
density of population in, 
551; overcrowding in, 553; 
female intemperance in, 85, 
677; arrests for drunkenness 
in, 677; growth of popula- 
tion in, 567. 

Lorps’ CoMMITTEE ON INTEMPER- 
ANCE, quoted, 521, 565, 6038; 
see also under Select Com- 
mittees. 

Loss, NAariIonat, 
Traffic, 60-69. 

Louisiana, local option in, 264. 
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Macuinery, improvements in, 
46; strain of attending to, 
47. 

Marng, prohibition in, 121, 124; 
density of population in, 
129, 210 (footnote), 695 ; pro- 
portion of urban population 
in, 123, 129, 697; drunken- 
ness in, 158, 245, 701 ; history 
of prohibition in, 124, 170; 
federal liquor taxpayers in, 
131-2; non-enforcement of 
the law in, 181-215; failure 
of prohibition in towns and 
cities of, 218; condition of 
things in smaller towns, 207 ; 
testimony of State Govern- 
ors, 707; importations of 
liquor into, 155; liquor 
agency in, 699 ; vote on pro- 
hibition in, 238; political 
influence of liquor trade in, 
238, 707; city government 
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in, 243; success of prohibi- 
tion in rural districts of, 
210, 707 ; injury to temper- 
ance and morals in, 245. 

Matpen (Mass.), 817, 322. 

MancHEsTER (ENGLAND), number 
of licensed premises in, 78, 
669, 672; density of popula- 
tion in, 551; overcrowding 
in, 555; death-rate in, 556; 
drunkenness in, 678; female 
intemperance in, 85, 678; 
growth of population in, 
567. 

Mancuester (New Hampsuire), 
number of liquor-saloons in, 


217; arrests for drunken- — 


ness in, 704; regulations 

for governing liquor traffic 

in, 218 ; revenue from liquor 

traffic in, 219. 

_ Manrrtosa, 348. 

MarsuHatt, Pror., quoted, 21, 29, 
89, 43, 47, 54. 

Marytanp, local option in, 281. 

“Masonic Hore,” 517. 

MassacuuseEtts, prohibition in, 
121, 244, 304; proportion of 
urban population in, 123, 
304, 698; density of popula- 
tion in, 696; failure of State 
prohibition in towns of, 
804-5; local option in, 304; 
licence fees in, 808; licence 
regulations in, 308-9; sta- 
tutory limit in, 807; suc- 
cess of local option in towns 
of, 309; success of loca] op- 
tion in cities, with a “ safety 
valve,” 815. 

M'‘Doueatt, ALEXANDER, quoted, 
639. 

McKetway, Rev. A. J., quoted, 
428. 
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McKenziz, F. A., quoted, 111, 
373. 

M‘Leop, Dr., quoted, 326 (foot- 
note), 338, 394. 

Mecuanics Fats, 213 (footnote). 

Meprorp (Mass.), 318, 322. 

Mernert, Dr., quoted, 34, 6338. 

MELBOURNE, see under Victoria. 

Menace To Socrat AnD PoxitricaL 
Lire FroM THE Liquor TRADE, 
see under Liquor Trade, also 
under Political Influence of 
Liquor Trade. 

Micuiean, prohibition in, 121; 
proportion of urban popu- 
lation in, 123, 265, 698; 
density of population in, 
265, 696; local option in, 
265. 

Mist Enp, density of population 
in, 551. 

Mitt, Joun Stuart, quoted, 117. 

Minneapouis, high licence in, 
392. 

Minnesota, local option in, 282 ; 
high licence in, 392. 

Minors, sales to, see under each 
State and Colony separately. 

Mississippi, local option in, 266. 

Missovrt, local option in, 268. 

Moncton, prohibition in, 341. 

Monopoty Strate, see ender State. 

Monopoty Vatuss, created by 
private licence, 515; growth 
of, in United Kingdom, 520- 
521. 

Monrana, local option in, 269. 

MontrPetier, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 229; arrests for 
drunkenness in, 706. 

MontrEAL, see under Quebec. 

Moorg, Rev. Puiuie H., quoted, 
197. 

Mortatity, rate of, in London 
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parishes, 555-6; rate of, in 
various industries, 559; 
number of deaths due to 
intemperance, 86, 559, 665-6. 

Moss, Hon. Frank, quoted, 389. 

Mort, A. J., quoted, 90 (footnote). 

Mutcr Act (Iowa), provisions of, 
299. 

Mu ua tt, quoted, 9 (footnote). 

Munpetta, Rr. Hon. A. J, 
quoted, 13. 

Municipat Exvections, influence 
of liquor trade upon, 107- 
112. 

Muscunar Exertion, decline in 
demand for, in industry, 
46. 


Naptes, low efficiency of people 
of, 82. 

Nasuua, open liquor-selling in, 
220; arrests for drunken- 
ness in, 704, 

Natat, consumption of alcohol 
in, 76, 610-612, 614. 

Nationa Taste, relation of con- 
sumption of spirits to, 718. 

Nationa Trape Derence Funp, 
92. 

Neat Dow, GeneErRAL, quoted, 180, 
157, 192 (footnote), 214 ; 
efforts to secure prohibi- 
tion, 125-126. 

Nesraska, prohibition in, 121; 
local option in, 291; density 
of population in, 696; pro- 
portion of urban population 
in, 123, 291, 698. 

“ Necessarigs,” definition of, 29, 
43 ; deprivation of, through 
drink, 30-42. 

New Brunswick, local option in, 
339. 
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NEwcASTLE-oN-TyneE, number of 
licensed houses in, 669; 
value of licensed property 
in, 523; overcrowding in, 
505. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, consumption of 
alcohol in, 76, 610-612, 614. 

New Hamesurre, prohibition in, 
121, 215; number of liquor- 
sellers in, 216; density of 
population in, 695; propor- 
tion of urban population in, 
123, 697 ; statistics of drunk- 
enness in, 704. ; 

New Jersey, local option in, 
298. . 

Newmarcu, Wo., quoted, 28. 

New Mexico, liquor regulations 
in, 302. 

New Sovran WaAtes, consump- 
tion of alcohol in, 76, 610- 
612, 614; local option in, 347. 

Newton (Mass.), 322. 

New Voice, quoted, 162, 172. 

New York Stare, prohibition in, 
121; local option in, 283, 
381; history and results of 
high licence in, 373. 

New ZEALAND, consumption of 
alcohol in, 76, 610-612, 614; 
local option in, 358. 

Nitti (Pror.), quoted, 31, 43, 49. 

“ No Licence,” see under Prohi- 
bition, Local Option, Local 
Veto, etc. ; also under Massa- 
chusetts. 

Non-Nutrition as A CAvsE oF 
INTEMPERANCE, 36. 

Nort Carottna, local option in, 
270; Dispensary system in, 
427, 

Norrxcote, Sir STaFForD, quoted, 
68. 

Nortu Dakota, prohibition in, 
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121, 236 ; proportion of urban 
population in, 123, 697; den- 
sity of population in, 695. 

NortHuMBERLAND, drunkenness 
in, 84, 739; overcrowding 
in, 739. 

Norru-West Territories, 345. 

Norway, consumption of alcohol 
in, 73, 607-9, 618, 724-725; 
comparison with chief Euro- 
pean countries, 74, 607-9, 
613; population of, 471; 
proportion of urban popula- 
tion in, 471; comparison 
with Sweden, 471-2; early; 
temperance history of, 472 
free distillation in, 472; ex- 
ercise of local veto in, 474; 
history of the Company sys- 
tem in, 474; recent decline 
in consumption of spirits in, 
476; changes made by the 
law of July 24th, 1894, 488 ; 
results of recent suppression 
of Samlags in, 490-493 ; sud- 
den increase in consump- 
tion of wine (laddevin), 495 ; 
causes of increase, 496; ef- 
fect of increase upon statis- 
tics of drunkenness, 849; 
appropriation of profits in, 
under Act of 1894, 498-9 ; 
divorce of liquor traffic from 
politics in, 500; growth and 
influence of Temperance 
movement in, 730; relation 
of economic conditions to 
reduced consumption of 
spirits in, 727; profits of 
Samlags in, 727; consump- 
tion of coffee, tobacco, etc., 
in, 728. 

Norwecian ABSTINENCE SOCIETY, 
particulars of, 731. 
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Nova Scorra, local option in 
336. 


“Orp Arms,” 519. 

“Orr” Licences, see under Li- 
censed Premises. 

Outro, local option in, 284. 

OxuaHoma, liquor system in, 
302. 

Otp Town, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 208. 

“On” Licences, see under Li- 
censed Premises. 

Ontario, local option in, 327. 

Option, Locat, see under Local 
Option. 

Oregon, State or, 301. 

Oscar I. or Swepen, 437. 

Orrawa, number of licensed pre- 
mises in, 330, 

OVERCROWDING IN ENGLAND AND 
Wates, 552; in London 
553; in principal provincial 
cities, 555; effects of, 555; 
relation of intemperance to 
738. 


PapucauH, 263. 

Patstey, number of licensed pre- 
mises in, 79. 

Parxss, Dr., quoted, 7 (footnote). 

PartiamMent, Members of,attitude 
towards the liquor trade, 98. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONS, see 
under Royal Commissions 
and Select Committees. 

ParLIAMENTARY ELectrons, influ- 
ence of the liquor trade in, 
99, 680. 

Pasapvena, prohibition in, 287. 

Paurerisy, relation of intemper- 
ance to, 6386. 

Paupsrs, diet of, in Whitechapel, 
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34, 626; diet of, in St. Pan- 
cras, 34, 627. 

Peasopy (Mass.), 314. 

Pearson, Rev. S. F., quoted, 245. 

Pease, Mr. E. R., quoted, 516. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, drunkenness in, 
84. 

PENALTIES UNDER PROHIBITION, 
127. 

Pennsytvania, high licence in, 
370, 398. 

Prorite’s Pataces, proposal to 
establish, in United King- 
dom, 573; work of, in East 
London, 574; in Glasgow, 
575; how to be maintained 
when established, 587. 

Petition by clergy in Gothen- 
burgin favour of Company 
system, 466, 719. 

Puitapetpuia, results of high 
licence in, 371, 398. 

Pures, Miss M. E., case of, 448 
(footnote). 

Puysiocrats, economic views of, 
43. 

PicturE GALLERIES, number of 
visitors to, in United King- 
dom, 577-578. 

Puayratir, Lorn, quoted, 51, 629 
(footnote). 

Puieas oF Prouipitionists, 241- 
245, 

PiyMours, overcrowding in, 555 ; 
number of licensed premises 
in, 669. 

“Pocket Prppiine,” definition 
of, 223 (footnote). 

Poranp (Marne), 213 (footnote). 

Poticr, the, and the liquor 
traffic, 112-113, 390 (foot- 
note). 

Pouitican INFLUENCE OF ‘THE 
Liquor Trape, 92-107, 238, 


334, 890 (footnote), 431, 502, 
531-538, 680 ; destroyed under 
the Dispensary system, 423 5 
also under the Gothenburg 
system, 500; not eliminated 
by high licence, 399. 

Poor, conditions of life for the, 
22, 548; see also under 
Poverty. 

Porutation or Unirep Kinepom, 
8; density of, in Prohibition 
States, 120; in England and 
Wales, 248, 551; proportion - 
of urban population in Prohi- 
bition States, 122 ; compared 
with England and Wales, 
249; total amount of urban 
population in England and 
Wales, 593; growth of urban 
population in United States, 
247 ; see also under separate 
States. 

Porserunpd, suppression of Sam- 
lag in, 493. 

Portland Advertiser, quoted, 163. 

Portianp (Marne), drunkenness 
in, 157, 701; drunken persons 

‘not arrested in, 159, 160; 
non-enforcement of prohi- 
bitory law in, 137; open 

- saloons in, 138, 146; number 
of liquor saloons in, 141 
seizures of liquor in, 161, 
706; liquor bottling fac- 
tories in, 143; sale of liquor 
at drug stores in, 145, 150; 
“kitchen bars” in, 150; 
importations of liquor, 155 ; 
liquor agency in, 151, 153, 
700 ; quantity of liquor con- 
sumed in, 155; vote on pro- 
hibition in, 240; adminis- 
tration of the prohibition 
law in, 161; present condi- 
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tion of things not excep- 
tional, 169; city govern- 
ment in, 248. 

Porrsmourn (NEw Hampsurre), 
open liquor-selling in, 224; 
drunkenness in, 705. 

PortTuGaAL, consumption of alco- 
hol in, 74, 607-609, 618. 

Poverty, extent of, 22, 548; 
amount of, attributable to 
‘intemperance, 22; relation 
of, to “ under-consumption,” 
25. 

Prince Epwarp Istanp, 344. 

Private Licence, evils of, 515- 

545; proposals for abolition 
of, 572. 

Private Prorit, effect of, 515; 
elimination of, under Go- 
thenburg system, 446; ne- 
cessity for elimination of, 
in United Kingdom, 515-545. 

Prosiem, statement of the, 1-87; 
solution of the, 509-604. 

Propuctive anD Non-Propvuc- 
TIVE ConsuMPTIoN, 58. 

Prorit, private, see under Pri- 
vate Profit. 

Prorits or THE Liquor TRarFric, 
amount of, in United King- 
dom, 588; Sweden and Nor- 
way, 726-727, 747 ; appropri- 
ation of, in Sweden, 751; in 
Bergen, 484; new appropria- 
tion of, in Norway, 498, 499; 
proposed appropriation of, 
in United Kingdom, 590. 

PROHIBITION, @ priort objections 
to, 116; John Stuart Mill 
and, 117; prohibition in the 
United States, 118; char- 
acter of, 119; States that 
have abandoned, 120; his- 
tory of, in Maine, 124; 
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general results of the law 
in Maine, 129; non-enforce- 
ment of law, 181 et seq.; 
failure in towns and cities, 
213, 305; success where 
“safety valve,” 3811, 315, 
822, 364, 369; importance of 
failure in towns, 248; votes 
on, 238-240, 271, 306 (foot- 
note), 818, 715; connection 
with politics, 238, 707; 
effect in degrading the 
liquor traffic, 241; alleged 
“relative” character of the 
failure of, 242; causes of 
failure of, 236, 272; injury 
to temperance and morals 
wrought by, 245; reaction 
against, 246, 713 ; testimony 
of State Governors, 707; 
success of, in rural districts, 
210, 225, 229, 234, 339, 342, 
346, 867, 707; in wards and 
suburbs of cities, 253, 315, 
822, 364-367, 369; in Canada 
323; in Sweden, 438-440; in 
Norway, 474; in United 
Kingdom, 364; see also under 
Local Option, Massachu- 
setts, and Australia. 

Proursition States, density of 
population in, compared 
with ex-prohibition states, 
120, 695; proportion of 
urban population in, com- 
pared with ex-prohibition 
states, 122, 697; compared 
with England and Wales, 
248-249 ; payment of United 
States liquor tax in, 181. 

Prouisitionists, pleas of, 241- 
245. 

Prouisitory Law 1n Marne, 
provisions of, 127, 181; ad- 
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ministration of, 161; general 
results of, 129; failure in 
towns and cities, 213; rela- 
tion of, to politics, 238, 707; 
see also under Maine and 
Prohibition. 

Proor Sprrit, definition of, 3; 
consumption of, in United 
Kingdom, 3. 

Prorerps, amount required as 
food, 82-35, 629. 

Pusticans, pushing of sales by, 
524; evasion of law by, 528; 
opposition to reform by, 530 ; 
political influence of, 101- 
118, 238, 334, 890, 481, 531- 
588, 680. 

Pustic-Hovsss, causes of attrac- 
tion of, 560; character of, 
under proposed scheme, 595 3 
total amount spent in, 588; 
profits of, 589, 743; see also 
under Licensed Premises. 

Putten, Carr., quoted, 320 (foot- 
note). 

Putrmay, Illinois, prohibition in, 
322 (footnote). 


QuarTER Sessions, results of 
appeals to, in England and 


Wales, 675; in Scotland, 
675. 
Qurxsec, Province of, local 


option in, 382. 

Qussec, City of, licence fees in, 
334, 

QUEENSLAND, consumption of 
alcohol in, 76, 610-612, 614; 
local option in, 352. 

Queen’s Park, Kensat Green, 
prohibition in, 366. 

QUEENSTOWN, number of licensed 
premises in, 79. 
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Quincy (Mass.), “no licence” in 
316, 318. 


“ Rarnes ” Excise Law, see under 
New York State. 

“ Ratnes Law Horets,” 385. 

Raynuav (Mass.), 316 (footnote). 

REACTION AGAINST PROHIBITION, 
7138. 

Reason, W., quoted, 561. 

RECREATION OF THE PEOPLE, de- 
ficiency in social arrange- 
ments for, in United King-. 
dom, 560; in Sweden, 465; 
need of emphasized by 
various Parliamentary Com- 
missions, 564; proposals for 
organizing the, 572. 

RerorM TEMPERANCE, see under 
Temperance Reform. 

Rent, cost of, 40-42. 

Restaurants, proposals for, 747. 

Revenurt DerIvED FROM Drink 
Trarric, 60; effect of tem- 
perance reform upon, 60-70. 

Ruope Istanp, prohibition in, 
121, 271; density of popula- 
tion in, 271, 696 ; proportion 
of urban population in, 123, 
698; local option in, 271. 

Ricuarpson, Sir B. W., quoted, 
551. 

RiversipE, prohibition in, 287. 


-Roserts, J. R., quoted, 617. 


Rocuester (New Hampshire), 
number of liquor-sellers in, 
225. 

RocxrinenaM, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 229. 

Rocxianp, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 204; drunkenness 
in, 703. 

Rockport, number of liquor- 
sellers, 208. 
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Rosrzery, Lorp, quoted, 106, 
107, 586, 601. 

Royat Commission on Hovsine, 
548, 556, 739. 

Royat Commission oN 
Licensinc Laws, 
510, 617, 748. 

Rurau Districts, success of pro- 
hibition in, 210, 225, 229, 
234, 239, 326, 339, 367, 368, 
see also under Local Option. 

Ruskin, Joun, quoted, 61 (foot- 
note). 

Russia, consumption of alcohol 
in, 74, 608-609, 618; spirit 
monopoly in, 400; history 
and results of, 400-411; effect 
of monoply upon sale of 
beer, 404. 

Rurtand, prohibition in, 228; 
drunkenness in, 705. 

Saco, number of liquor-sellers 
in, 208. 


Liquor 
quoted, 


Satrorp, death-rate in, 556; 
number of liquor saloons 
in, 669. 

Sami3aG, see under Norway and 
Bergen. 

Sanrorp, number of 
sellers in, 208. 
“Sarery Vatve,” importance of 
a, 311, 315, 364, 869, 396. 
Scanpinavian System, the, see 

under Norway and Sweden. 
Scua@nuor, quoted, 43, 45. 
Scuoot ATreNDANCE, irregularity 
in, caused by drink, 37. 
Scnoots, Prrmary Day, number 
of, in England and Wales, 
compared with licensed 
premises, 97 (footnote). 
Scottanp, number of licensed 
_ premises in, 78. 


liquor- 
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“Scorr” Act, see under Canada. 

SerzuREs OF Liquor in PortTLAnD, 
161, 706. 

SeLect Commirrse (18384), quoted, 
118 (footnote), 564, 596; 
(1850), 525; (1854), 526, 565 ; 
(1860), 565 ; (1879), 521, 565, 
603 ; see also under Lords’ 
Committee. 

Suare Capirar or ScANDINAVIAN 
Compantgs, 726. 

Snares, brewery and distillery, 
number and distribution of, 
in U.K., 88-91. 

Suaw, Dr. Craye, quoted, 644. 

SHEFFIELD, number of licensed 
premises in, 78, 669; over- 
crowding in, 555; death- 
rate in, 556. 

SHropsHire, drunkenness in, 84. 

SICKNESS DUE TO INTEMPERANCE, 
63, 64. 

Srpson, Sir James, quoted, 64. 

SKEIN, suppression of Samlag in, 
492, 493, 

SkowHeGan, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 208. 

“ Stocums ” Law, 291. 

Sosriety, effect of, upon indus- 
trial efficiency, 28; relation 
of to standard of life, 53. 

Sono, number of licensed pre- 
mises in, 78; density of po- 
pulation in, 551; death-rate 
in, 556. 

Soxpier, British, diet of, 84, 632. 

Sonpier, American, diet of, 34, 
682, 633. . 

SomerswortH, number of liquor- 
sellers in, 225. 

SomERVILLE, “no licence” in, | 
821. 

Sourn Ausrratia (northern ter- 
ritory), consumption of al- 
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cohol in, 76, 610-612, 614; 
local option in, 353. 

Sout AustTrRALia (except north- 
ern territory), consumption 
of alcohol in, 76, 610-612, 
614; local option in, 353. 

Sourn Carortna, local option in, 
802, 413, 421; history and 
results of Dispensary system 
in, 412; comparison with 
Scandinavian system, 425. 

Sourn Daxota, prohibition in, 
121; proportion of urban 
population in, 123, 698; 
density of population in, 
696; local option in, 274; 
dispensary system in, 431. 

Sourn Eneuanp, decline of effi- 
ciency of labour in, 44. 

Spain, consumption of alcohol in, 
74, 607-609, 613. 

“ SPEAK-EASIES,”’ 373. 

Spence, F. §., quoted, 346. 
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Extracts from Opinions of the Press 


‘The elaborate treatise on The Temperance Problem and Social Reform by 
Mr. Joseph Rowntree and Mr. Arthur Sherwell will be welcomed by all serious 
students of the social condition of the people as an invaluable compendium 
of authentic information on all aspects of the subject.” —Z7zmes. 

‘“We have never seen the problem of the drink misery more clearly or dis- 
passionately reviewed.'’— The Daily Chronicle in a leading article. 

‘‘Many people turn aside from temperance literature because they feel it to 
be too intemperate, too uncompromising, to be of any real use in solving the 
problems of the drink traffic. That is not the kind of temperance literature 
which has been supplied by Mr. Joseph Rowntree and Mr. Arthur Sherwell, in 
the important book just issued for them by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
It is a book brimful of interesting facts and figures. . . . Of the various 
methods already tried full information is supplied in a compact form, conveni- 
ent henceforth for reference.” —TZhe Daily News. 

‘«The completest, the best informed, and the sanest work on the drink 
traffic, and the various remedies proposed for it, that has yet been published.”’ 
— Westminster Gazette. 

‘« This notable book is an important contribution to the most difficult and 
most important ofall social problems.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘‘ The difficult and intricate temperance problem has never, perhaps been 
more clearly stated nor more calmly and intelligently considered than it is in 
this volume.” — Western Morning News. 

‘‘ A most valuable and satisfactory book.” —Zcho. 

‘*A singularly clear and impressive exposition of ‘The Temperance 
Problem and Social Reform.’ The practical suggestions made in the book for 
the control of the liquor trade, and for lessening in various directions the 
extent of the evil, appear to us, in the main, to be sound and reasonable.’"— 
Speaker. 

‘‘An important book both for the extreme lucidity with which the facts are 
presented and for its width of view. The object which the authors have in 
view, and their facts and suggestions, should certainly be in the hands not only 
of social reformers but of all electors who wish to form a judgment on the sub- 
ject.” —Literature. 

‘« Were we asked to name ¢he book of the year on domestic politics—that is to 
say, the book of most urgent national importance—we should without hesita- 
tion name this unpretentious survey of a problem which is at once the despair 
and disgrace of British public men. Here, at least, isa survey of the problem 
which, were it mastered by the electorate and through them by members of 
Parliament, must bring order out of present chaos and make England a 
cleaner, sweeter place to live in, Let every organisation that works for the 
betterment of our social life make it the business of the next year to put 
Members of Parliament through a test examination upon this book, and more 
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will be done to promote temperance reform in twelve months than the whole 
Victorian era has accomplished." —Oxzélook. 

‘“‘It is acareful résumé of facts, and states the position from the temperance 
point of view completely and fairly.”"— Spectator. 

‘‘The book as a whole, with its well-ordered array of facts and its well- 
digested statistics, will be welcomed as a thoroughly practical treatise, and one 
of the most important of recent additions to the literature of this very complex 
subject.” —G/asgow Herald. 

‘ The present volume is a storehouse of information on the subject, the result 
of the most laborious study of the question in its various aspects. The country 
may not be prepared for reforms so drastic as those proposed by Mr. Rown- 
tree and Mr. Sherwell, but it would do well to give them careful attention: 
They deserve attention, since they are the result of careful study and are 
temperately set forth.” —Scotsman. 

‘‘ Temperance and land reformers, Socialists, and all who in any capacity 
work for the common good, will find excellent facilities for increased study of 
complex life in this work."—Dundee Advertiser. 

‘‘A valuable original contribution to the'literature of the question.” —Glasgow 
Evening News. 

‘“One of the most logical and convincing books upon the great drink ques- 
tion that has appeared within recent years.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 

“Is likely to attract a considerable number of readers amongst the friends 
and advocates of social progress.” —Dazly Nation. ' 

‘* A remarkable book.” —Leeds Mercury. 

‘*The book makes a real contribution, not only to the armoury of the 
temperance advocate, but to the equipment of the sociologist and the states- 
man.” —Bradford Observer. 

‘The volume before us will, if we mistake not, contribute very largely to 
some solution of the temperance problem, and exercisea very forcible influence 
for social reform.” —New Ave. 

‘‘ The arguments of the authors, and indeed their whole book, deserve the 
careful attention of all temperance reformers who desire to base themselves on 
the grounds of fact and experience.”"— Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘‘An excellent practical handbook on the entire question, dealing with it 
statistically and philosophically, from the points of view of the economist, 
legislator, and moral reformer.” —Odserver. 

‘A veritable treasury of argument has been gathered for the service of 
reformers.”’—South Wales Daily News. 

‘«The most exhaustive and the most reliable treatise on the temperance ques- 
tion that has yet appeared.”"— Newcastle Leader. 

‘Will come to be regarded as the standard work on the temperance ques- 
tion.”’— Shields Daily Gazette. 

‘* Their book can honestly be recommended to every one who is working or 
dreaming in the oause of social progress.” —Shefield Independent. 

‘The volume is a perfect mine of information, and, as we have already indi- 
cated, is one of the most important contributions to the discussion of the social 
problem which it treats.” —North British Daily Mail. 

‘« This book is one of the best contributions on the much-vexed q uestion ot 
rational temperance reform that have appeared.” — Yorkshire Herald. 
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‘No greater service can be rendered to the community than a careful and 
exhaustive inquiry into the actual conditions of any pressing social question 
and its relation to the general life of the nation, This is what Mr. Rowntree 
and Mr. Sherwell have done for the temperance problem. In their book they 
have set forth the results of a careful and thorough investigation into all aspects 
of the drink question. They have spared neither time nor trouble to arrive at 
accurate and reliable facts and figures. They have approached the subject 
from the point of view of the scientific investigator who desires to discover the ~ 
essential facts of the problem, and not with any preconceived theory for which 
they hoped to find supporting evidence. . . . A book which will un- 
doubtedly be ranked as one of the most important contributions to the 
discussion of the temperance problem that has yet been published.” —Review 
of Reviews, 

‘‘ Few contributions to the study of social questions that we can remember 
have provided so much food for reflection, or so much solid information, as 
the closely packed pages in which they have compressed the results of their 
investigations into the temperance problem.” —Guardian. 

‘*Tt is perhaps the completest, and certainly one of the ablest, works on the 
great drink question that has ever appeared.” —Literary World. 

‘‘Is brimful of carefully collected facts, thoughtful arguments, and wise 
suggestions. In short, it is a book not only for the temperance worker, but for 
the social reformer; and for all who are interested in such matters its import- 
ance and value can hardly be too highly estimated.”"—Bookseller. 

‘¢ A work which should be epoch-making if its facts and proposals receive 
the attention they deserve." —Christian World. 

‘*No book of the kind has ever met with a more remarkable reception. 
. «+ The case for temperance has never before been stated more dispas- 
sionately, never been supported with more conclusive evidence. . . . Any 
scheme backed by such insight and moderation is deserving of most careful 
consideration.” — The British Weekly. 

‘‘The most practical, sensible, and feasible attempt yet made to solve the 
most difficult and dangerous problem at the present moment confronting 
English public life.”"—J/ethodist Recorder. 

‘‘Cannot but have a far-reaching effect.” —Christian Million. 

‘‘T am not sure that this book will not mark a new era in the history of 
the struggle against the drink traffic.”.—‘‘ WATCHMAN” in Sunday School 
Chronicle. 

‘Any friend of temperance who wishes to exhaustively study the subject, 
should consult this excellent work.’ —Church Family Newspaper. 

‘‘ We wish to say in the most decisive manner, that a copy of this book 
should be in the possession of every earnest and serious man. It promises to 
be epoch-making.”—Free Church Chronicle. 

‘We heartily commend the book to all who are interested in the solution 
of social questions and the amelioration of the conditions of the poor.”— 
Baptist. 

“We commend this book to the careful attention, not only of temperance 
reformers, but all who wish to see something done to reduce intemperance in 
the land.” —Baptist Times. 

«A comprehensive, lucid, and masterly statement.” — The Friend. 
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‘The most important contribution to temperance literature made for many 
a year.” —Free Methodist. 

‘« Should be of quite epoch-making significance in the history of the temper. 
ance movement.’—Sritish Friend. 

‘A very valuable work on the drink traffic.” —Scottish Reformer. 

‘‘One of the fullest and most interesting studies of the drink question and 
of temperance legislation that has yet appeared. The book will attract atten- 
tion, and may mark a decided step in the temperance movement.” —A diiance 
News. 

‘‘Nothing but good can ‘come’ of so admirable a discussion, and the book 
will henceforth be indispensable to all who wish to speak in public on the 
question.” —League Journal. 

‘«We leave this book with a renewed expression of our opinion of its value 
as an earnest attempt to find in legislation a practical remedy for an admittedly 
gigantic evil.”’— Temperance Record. 

‘Our readers will do well to get a sight of the book for themselves and give 
it that attentive perusal which, whatever they may think of its proposals, it 
unquestionably deserves." —The Good Templars’ Watchword. 

REV. CHARLES GARRETT :—‘‘ This book will be of immense value to the 
temperance cause, for it is a wonderful storehouse of temperance information, 
Its plan for grappling with and destroying our national curse appears to me to 
be admirable. I have long felt the unwisdom of attempting to accomplish the 
impossible. If it were possible, I would, at all costs, sweep the drink traffic 
away for ever, but I have hitherto seen no way in which this could be accom- 
plished in my time. This book, however, opens before me ‘a door of hope.’ 
There are two ways of taking a fortress—one is by assault, the other by sapping 
and mining. ‘This book suggests both ways of dealing with the traffic ; first,: 
by bringing local veto into operation wherever it can be successfully applied, 
and, having thus taken the outworks, it shows how the citadel itself can be 
undermined and taken. Every step seems to me to be in the right direction, 
and I heartily trust that no prejudice will be allowed to block the way.” 

REV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. :—‘‘ The appearance of this book is surely one 
of the best ‘signs of the times.’ Every patriotic citizen should read it, and 
read it at once, and seek to promote legislation along the lines it suggests.” 

REv. CANON BARNETT, Warden of Toynbee Hall :—‘‘ Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell show the overwhelming danger which threatens our common- 
wealth in sober language, and suggest a remedy acceptable to sober people.” 

Mr. G. J. HOLYOAKE :—‘‘ The most practical, the are readable, and most 
informing book on the temperance question I have seen.’ 

Rev. MARK GUY PEARSE :—‘‘I feel most deeply that the suggested solution 
has laid down the lines on which our deliverance from this vast evil must 
come.” 

CANON ScoTT HOLLAND :—‘‘ This book lays down admirably the position 
which every sane man is bound to accept. . . . The book’s conclusion is 
most clear, intelligible, and practical. . . . The whole scheme is perfectly 
practicable to-morrow. It rests on unanswerable reasons for the intervention 
of the State. It meets the broad human needs and it assimilates the clearest 
teachings of experience. It combines those who are passionately bent on re- 
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stricting the evil and those who deem this futile so long as social conditions 
are untouched.” 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE:—"'It is no figure of speech to say that this volume 
marks the beginning of a new epoch of the temperance movement. I cordially 
thank the authors for having brought temperance .reform within the sphere of 
the practicable.” 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET :—‘' We are on the eve now of a struggle which 
will probably be the decisive one, but which will be fierce and prolonged. At 
this point, therefore, it seems to me of supreme importance that the temperance 
forces should unite. Too long they have been severed and weakened by differ- 
ences which I believe must be overcome before their attack can be efficient, and 
it is for this reason that I, in accordance with many others, hail the appearance 
of a remarkable book, which is the most valuable addition to the literature of 
the temperance cause that, to my mind, has yet been given—I mean the book 
called ‘The Temperance Problem and Social Reform,’ by Mr. Joseph Rown- 
tree and Mr. Arthur Sherwell.” 

DEAN FARRAR :—‘‘I have read Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s ‘Tem- 
perance Reform’ with great interest. It is a careful and valuable work.” 

CANON WILBERFORCE :—‘‘ Without endorsing all the conclusions arrived at, 
I consider Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s book a most valuable contribution 
towards the solution of the greatest social problem of our day, and I trust that 
it will be widely read and studied.” 

REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES :—‘‘ These thoroughly competent experts, after 
prolonged personal investigation at home and abroad, have made the best 
statement of the problem that has yet been printed. . . . We greet its 
appearance with gratitude: it is by far the most valuable and useful book on 
the whole temperance problem that has been published. . . . Weare con- 
vinced that the method suggested by Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Sherwell is the 
only practical method of dealing with this gigantic evil in the towns and cities 
of Great Britain.” 

CANON Hicks, of Manchester :—‘‘ Yours is the weightiest book I have ever 
read on the temperance question. Your statement of the case for permissive 
prohibition is all the more convincing because you are not so enamoured of it, 
as some of us are, as the chief remedy for the terrible drink evil. Especially 
do I thank you for pointing out so clearly the obvious dangers that beset the 
cruder proposals for municipalising the drink traffic. The positive proposals 
of your volume deserve the most careful attention, and may form a basis of 
union for all advanced temperance reformers.” 

Rev. F. B. MEYER :—‘‘ The publication of this book, as I venture to think, 
will date an epoch in the history of the temperance movement. I have read 
and pondered it with profound interest, and am convinced that the conclusions 
to which the authors have come afford a working basis for the ultimate solution 
of the vexed problem of the liquor traffic, The lucidity of the style, the 
judicial calm in which the various questions are discussed, and the careful 
arrangement of statistics are simply admirable.” 

REv. J. Monro GiBson, D.D. :—‘‘ The reading of this admirable book has 
kindled in me a new hope for the future of temperance reform, Nowhere else 
have I seen the terrible facts so skilfully marshalled, or the remedies so care- 
fully examined, The suggestions which it throws out for united action seem 
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to me to be such as to.commend ‘themselves to all who realize the na TeaIR of 
- the friends of temperance acting together and acting at once,” 

REv. C, F. AKED :—“‘ This fine book aims, as you know, at the creation of 
a platform broad enough to include all friends of temperance and all who are 
working for social reform. . .’\. Ihave argued for years against every form 
of municipalisation. I have denounced it in a hundred towns. But Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell's scheme has met all the objections which I have ever 
urged; and for the first time we are presented with a plan which the sworn 
prohibitionist can adopt without compromise of deep conviction, and without 
fear of ultimate danger and loss.” 
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